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CHAPTEE  I. 

CARTHAGE.    . 

The  Semitic  stock  occupied  a  place  amidst,  and  yet  aloof  The  Plice- 
irom,  the  nations  of  the  ancient  classical  world.  The  true  ni<aan«« 
centre  of  the  former  la^  in  the  East,  that  of  the  latter  in 
the  region  of  the  Mediterranean ;  and,  however  wars  and 
migrations  may  have  altered  the  line  of  demarcation  and 
thrown  the  races  across  each  other  s  path,  a  deep  sense  of 
diversity  has  always  severed,  and  still  severs,  the  Indo-Gbr- 
manic  peoples  from  the  Syrian,  Israelite,  and  Arabic  nations. 
This  diversity  was  no  less  marked  in  the  case  of  that  Semitic 
people,  which  spread  more  than  any  other  in  the  direction  of 
the  west — the  ^hcenidans  or  Funians.  Their  native  seat  was 
the  narrow  border  of  coast  bounded  by  Asia  Minor,  the 
highlands  of  Syria,  and  Egypt,  and  was  called  Canaan,  that 
is,  the  "  plain.  This  was  the  only  name  which  the  nation 
itself  made  use  of;  even  in  Christian  times  the  African  farmer 
called  himself  a  Canaanite.  But  Canaan  received  from  the 
Hellenes  the  name  of  Phoenike,  the  '*  land  of  purple,"  or 
'*  land  of  the  red  men,"  and  the  Italians  also  were  accus- 
tomed, as  we  are  accustomed  still,  to  call  the  Canaanites 
Phcenicians. 

The  land  was  well  adapted  for  agriculture ;  but  its  excel-  Their  (y>m- 
lent  harbours  and  the  abundant  supply  of  timber  and  of  'ne'W'- 
metals  eminently  favoured  the  growth  of  commerce,  and 
it  was  there  perhaps,  where  the  opulent  eastern  continent 
abuts  on  the  wide-spreading  Mediterranean  so  rich  in  har- 
bours and  islands,  that  commerce  first  dawned  in  all  itH 
greatness  upon  man.  The  PhoBnicians  directed  all  the  re- 
sources of  courage,  acuteness,  and  enthusiasm  to  the  full 
development  of  commerce  and  its  attendant  arts  of  naviga- 
tion, manufacturing,  and  colonization,  and  thus  connected 
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the  East  and  the  West.    At  an  incredibly  early  period  we 
find  them  in  Cyprus  and  Egypt,  in  Greece  and  Sicily,in  Africa 
and  Spain,  and  even  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  the  North 
Sea.     The  field  of  their  commerce  reached   from  Sierra 
Leone  and  Cornwall  in  the  west,  eastward  to  the  coast  of 
Malabar.     Through  their  hands  passed  the  gold  and  pearls 
of  the  East,  the  purple  of  Tyre,  slaves,  ivory,  lions    and 
panthers*  skins  from  the  interior  of  A&ica,  frankincense 
from  Arabia,  the  linen  of  Egypt,  the  pottery  and  fine  wines 
of  Greece,  the  copper  of  Cyprus,  the  silver  of  Spain,  tin 
from  England,  and  uron  from  Elba.   The  Phoenician  mariners 
supplied  every  nation  with  whatever  it  needed  or  was  likely 
to  purchase,   and    they  roamed    everywhere,  but  always 
cherished  the  hope  of  returning  to  the  narrow  home  to  which 
their  afiections  clung. 
Their  intd-      The  Phoenicians  are  entitled  to  be  commemorated  in  his- 
j^gctu*!^^"    tory  by  the  side  of  the  Hellenic  and  Latin  nations ;  but 
their  case  afibrds  a  fresh  proof,  and  perhaps  the  strongest 
proof  of  all,  that  the  development  of  national  energies  in 
antiquity  was  of  a  one-sided  character.    Those  noble  and 
enduring  creations  in  the   field  of  intellect,  which  owe 
their  origin  to  the  Aramaean  race,  did  not  emanate  from 
the  Phoenicians.     While  faith  and  knowledge  in  a  certain 
sense  were  the  especial  property  of  the  Anunie^  nations 
and  reached  the  Indo- Germans  onl^  from  the  East,  neither 
the  Phoenician  religion  nor  Phoenician  science  and  art  ever, 
so  far  as  we  can  see,  held  an  independent  rank  among 
those  of  the  Aramaean  family.     The  religious  conceptions 
of  the  Phoenicians  were  rude  and  uncouth,  and  it  seemed 
as  if  their  worship  was  meant  to  foster  lust  and  cruelty 
rather  than  to  subdue  them.     No   trace  is  discernible, 
at  least  in  times  of  clear  historical  light,  of  any  special 
influence  exercised  by  their  religion  over  other  nations.     As 
little  do  we  find  any  Phoenician  architecture  or  plastic  art 
at  all  comparable  even  to  those  of  Italy,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  lands  where  art  was  native.     The  most  ancient  seat  of 
scientific  observation  and  of  its  application  to  practical 
purposes  was  Babylon,  or  at  any  rate  the  region  of  the 
Euphrates.    It  was  there  probably  that  men  first  followed 
the  course  of  the  stars ;  it  was  there  that  they  first  dis- 
tinguished and  expressed  in  writing  the  sounds  of  language  ; 
it  was  there  that  they  began  to  reflect  on  time  and  space 
and  on  the  powers  at  work  in  nature :  the  earliest  traces  of 
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astronomy  and  chronology,  of  the  alphabet,  and  of  weights 
and  measures,  point  to  that  region.  The  Phoenicians  no 
doubt  availed  themselves  of  the  artistic  and  highly  developed 
manufactures  of  Babylon  for  their  industry,  of  the  observa- 
tion of  the  stars  for  their  navigation,  of  the  writing  of 
sounds  and  the  adjustment  of  measures  for  their  commerce, 
and  distributed  many  an  important  germ  of  civilization  along 
with  their  wares  ;  but  it  cannot  be  demonstrated  that  the 
alphabet  or  any  other  ingenious  product  of  the  human 
mind  belonged  peculiarly  to  them,  and  such  religious  and 
scientific  ideas  as  they  were  the  means  of  conveying  to  the 
Hellenes,  were  scattered  by  them  more  after  the  fashion  of 
a  bird  dropping  gprains  than  of  the  husbandman  sowing  his 
seed.  The  power  which  the  Hellenes  and  even  the  Italians 
possessed,  of  civilizing  and  assimilating  to  themselves  the 
nations  susceptible  of  culture  with  whom  they  came  into 
contact,  was  wholly  wanting  in  the  Phoenicians.  In  the 
field  of  Boman  conquest  the  Iberian  and  the  Celtic  languages 
have  disappeared  before  the  Bomanic  tongue ;  the  Berbers 
of  Africa  speak  at  the  present  day  the  same  language  as 
they  spoke  in  the  times  of  the  Hannos  and  the  Barcides. 

Above  all,  the  Phoenicians,  like  the  rest  of  the  AramsBan  Their  poli- 
nations  as  compared  with  the  Indo-G^rmans,  lacked  the  *!*^  V^^^' 
instinct  of  political  life, — the  noble  idea  of  self-governed  *^* 
freedom.  During  the  most  flourishing  times  of  Sidon  and 
Tyre  the  land  oi  the  Phoenicians  was  a  perpetual  apple  of 
contention  between  the  powers  that  ruled  on  the  Euphrates 
and  on  the  Nile,  and  was  subject  sometimes  to  the  Assy- 
rians, sometimes  to  the  Egyptians.  With  half  the  power 
Hellenic  cities  had  achieved  their  independence ;  but  the 
prudent  Sidonians  calculated  that  the  closing  of  the  caravan- 
routes  to  the  East  or  of  the  ports  of  Egypt  would  affect 
them  more  than  the  heaviest  tribute,  and  so  they  punctually 
paid  their  taxes,  as  it  might  happen,  to  Nineveh  or  to  Mem- 
phis, and  even  gave  their  ships,  wnen  they  could  not  avoid  it, 
to  help  to  fight  the  battles  oi  the  kings.  And,  as  at  home  the 
Phoenicians  patiently  submitted  to  the  oppression  of  their 
masters,  so  also  abroad  they  were  by  no  means  inclined  to 
exchange  the  peaceful  career  of  commerce  for  a  policy  of 
conquest.  Their  colonies  were  factories.  It  was  of  more 
moment  in  their  view  to  traffic  in  buying  and  selling  with  the 
natives  than  to  acquire  extensive  territories  in  distant  lands, 
and  to  carry  out  there  the  slow  and  difficult  work  of  coloni- 
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zation.  They  avoided  war  even  with  their  rivals ;  they 
allowed  themselves  to  be  supplanted  in  Egypt,  Greece,  Italy, 
and  the  east  of  Sicily  almost  without  resistance ;  and  in  the 
great  naval  battles,  which  were  fought  in  early  times  for  the 
537,  supremacy  of  the  western  Mediterranean,  at  Alalia  (217) 
474.  and  at  CumsB  (280),  it  was  the  Etruscans,  and  not  the 
Phoenicians,  that  bore  the  brunt  of  the  struggle  with  the 
Greeks.  If  rivalry  could  not  be  avoided,  they  compromised 
the  matter  as  best  they  could ;  no  attempt  was  ever  made 
by  the  Phoenicians  to  conquer  Csere  or  Massilia.  Still  less, 
of  course,  were  the  Phoenicians  disposed  to  enter  on  aggres- 
sive  war.  On  the  only  occasion  in  earlier  times  when  they 
took  the  field  on  the  offensive,  namely  in  the  great  Sicilian 
expedition  of  the  African  Phoenicians  which  terminated  in 
480.  their  defeat  at  Himera  by  Gelo  of  Syracuse  (274),  it  was 
simply  as  dutiful  subjects  of  the  Great  Eong  and  in  order 
to  avoid  taking  part  in  the  campai^  against  the  Hellenes 
of  the  east,  that  they  entered  the  lists  against  the  Hellenes 
of  the  west ;  just  as  their  Syrian  kinsmen  were  in  fact  obliged 
in  that  same  year  to  share  the  defeat  of  the  Persians  at 
Salamis  (i.  830). 

This  was  not  the  result  of  cowardice ;  navigation  in  un- 
known waters  and  with  armed  vessels  requires  orave  hearts, 
and  that  such  were  to  be  found  among  the  Phoenicians,  they 
often  showed.  Still  less  was  it  the  result  of  any  lack  of 
tenacity  and  idiosyncracy  of  national  feeling ;  on  the  con- 
trary the  Aramaeans  defended  their  natioufdity  with  spiri- 
tual weapons  as  well  as  with  their  blood  against  all  the 
allurements  of  Grecian  civilization  and  all  the  coercive 
measures  of  Eastern  and  Western  despots,  and  that  with  an 
obstinacy  which  no  Indo-G(ermanic  people  has  ever  equalled, 
and  which  to  us  who  belong  to  the  West  seems  to  be  some- 
times more  sometimes  less  than  human.  It  was  the  result 
of  that  want  of  political  instinct,  which  amidst  all  their  lively 
sense  of  the  ties  of  race,  and  amidst  all  their  faithful  attach- 
ment to  the  city  of  their  fathers,  formed  so  marked  a  feature 
in  the  character  of  the  Phoenicians.  Liberty  had  no  charms 
for  them,  and  they  aspired  not  after  dominion ;  **  quietly  they 
Hved,"  says  the  Book  of  Judges,  **  after  the  manner  of  the 
Sidonians,  careless  and  secure,  and  in  possession  of  riches." 
Carthage.  Of  all  the  Phoenician  settlements  none  attained  a  more 
rapid  and  secure  prosperity  than  those  which  were  established 
by  the  Tyrians  and  Sidonians  on  the  south  coast  of  Spain 
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and  the  north  coast  of  Africa, — re^ons  that  lay  bejond  the 
reach  of  the  arm  of  the  Great  Sang  and  of  the  dangerous 
rivalry  of  the  mariners  of  Greece,  and  in  which  the  natives 
held  the  same  relation  to  the  strangers  as  the  Indians  in 
America  held  to  the  Europeans.  Among  the  numerous 
and  flourishing  Fhoenician  cities  along  these  shores,  the 
most  prominent  by  far  was  the  '^  New  Town,"  Karthada  or, 
as  the  Occidentals  called  it,  Karchedon  or  Carthago.  Al- 
though not  the  earliest  settlement  of  the  Fhcenicians  in  this 
region,  and  onginally  perhaps  a  mere  dependency  of  the 
adjoining  Utica  the  oldest  of  the  Phoenician  towns  in  Libya, 
it  soon  outstripped  its  neighbours  and  even  the  mother- 
land through  the  incomparable  advantages  of  its  situa^ 
tion  and  the  energetic  activity  of  its  inhabitants.  It  was 
situated  not  fiir  from  the  (former)  mouth  of  the  Bagradas 
(Meierda),  which  flows  through  the  richest  com  district  of 
northern  Africa,  and  was  placed  on  a  fertile  rising  ground, 
still  occupied  with  country  houses  and  covered  with  groves 
of  olive  and  orange  trees,  falling  off  in  a  gentle  slope  towards 
the  plain,  and  terminating  towards  the  sea  in  a  sea-girt  pro- 
montory. Lying  in  the  heart  of  the  great  North-Afncan 
roadstead,  the  Gulf  of  Tunis,  at  the  very  spot  where  that 
beautiful  basin  affords  the  best  anchorage  for  vessels  of  larger 
sizd,  and  where  drinkable  spring  water  is  got  close  by  the 
shore,  the  place  proved  singularly  favourable  for  agriculture 
and  commerce  and  for  the  exchange  of  their  respective 
commodities — so  favourable,  that  not  only  was  the  Tyrian 
settlement  in  that  quarter  the  first  of  Phoenician  mercan- 
tile cities,  but  even  in  the  Boman  period  Carthage  was  no 
sooner  restored  than  it  became  the  third  city  in  the  Em- 
pire, and  still,  under  circumstances  far  from  favourable 
and  on  a  site  far  less  judiciously  chosen,  there  exists  in  that 
quarter  a  flourishing  city  of  a  hundred  thousand  inhabitants. 
The  prosperity,  agricultural,  mercantile,  and  industrial,  of  a 
city  BO  situated  and  so  peopled,  needs  no  explanation ;  but 
the  question  requires  an  answer — In  what  way  did  this 
settlement  come  to  attain  such  a  development  of  political 
power,  as  no  other  PhoBuician  city  possessed? 

That  the  Phoenician  stock  did  not  even  in  Carthage  re-  Carthaec 
nonnce  its  passive  policy,  there  is  no  want  of  evidence  to  ^^"  ^« 
prove.    Carthaee  paid,  even  down  to  the  times  of  its  pros-  SJ***™. 
perity,  a  ground-rent  for  the  space  occupied  bv  the  city  to  m^^^iiSon 
the  native  Berbers,  the  tribe  of  Maxitani  or  Maxyes ;  and  to  the  HeU 

lenea. 
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although  the  sea  and  the  desert  sofficiently  protected  the 
city  from  any  assault  of  the  eastern  powers,  Carthage  ap- 
pears to  have  recognized  (although  but  nominally)  the 
supremacy  of  the  Great  King,  and  to  hare  paid  tribute  to 
him  occasionally,  in  order  to  secure  its  commercial  commu- 
nications with  Tyre  and  the  East. 

But,  with  all  their  disposition  to  be  submissive  and  cringing, 
circumstances  occurrea  which  compelled  these  Phoenicians 
to  adopt  a  more  energetic  policy.  The  stream  of  Hellenic 
migration  was  pouring  ceaselessly  towards  the  west :  it  had 
already  dislodged  the  Fhoenicians  from  Greece  proper  and 
Italy,  and  it  was  preparing;  to  supplant  them  also  in  Sicily, 
in  Spain,  and  even  m  Libya  itself.  The  Phodnicians  had 
to  make  a  stand  against  it  somewhere,  if  they  were  not 
willing  to  be  totally  crushed.  In  this  case,  where  they  had  to 
deal  with  Grecian  traders  and  not  with  the  Great  Kin^,  sub- 
mission did  not  suffice  to  secure  the  continuance  of  their 
commerce  and  industry  on  its  former  footing,  liable  merely 
to  tax  and  tribute.  Massilia  and  4Cyrene  were  already 
founded ;  the  whole  east  of  Sicily  was  already  in  the  hands 
of  the  Greeks;  it  was  fuU  time  for  the  Phoenicians  to 
think  of  serious  resistance.  The  Carthaginians  undertook 
the  task ;  after  long  and  obstinate  wars  they  set  a  limit  to 
the  advance  of  the  Cyrenseans,  and  Hellenism  was  unable  to 
establish  itself  to  the  west  of  the  desert  of  Tripolis.  With 
Carthaginian  aid,  moreover,  the  Phoenician  settlers  on  the 
western  point  of  Sicily  defended  themselves  against  the 
Greeks,  and  readily  and  gladly  submitted  to  the  protection  of 
the  powerful  cognate  city  (i.  163).  These  important  suc- 
cesses, which  occurred  in  the  second  century  u.  c,  and 
which  saved  for  the  Phoenicians  the  south-western  portion 
of  the  Mediterranean,  served  of  themselves  to  give  to  the 
city  which  had  achieved  them  the  hegemony  of  the  nation, 
and  to  alter  at  the  same  time  its  political  position.  Car- 
thage was  no  longer  a  mere  mercantile  city :  its  aim  was  to 
rule  over  Libya  and  over  part  of  the  Mediterranean,  because 
there  was  a  necessity  for  its  doing  so.  It  is  probable  that 
the  custom  of  employing  mercenaries  contributed  materially 
to  these  successes.  That  custom  came  into  vogue  in  Greece 
somewhere  about  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century  xr.  c,  but 
among  the  Orientals  and  the  Carians  more  especially  it  was 
far  older,  and  it  was  perhaps  the  Phoenicians  themselves  that 
began  it.     By  the  system  of  foreign  recruiting  war  was  con- 
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verted  into  a  srand  peconiary  speculation,  which  was  quite 
in  keeping  with  the  coaracter  and  habits  of  the  FhoBnicians. 

It  was  probably  the  reflex  influence  of  these  successes  The  Carth»- 
abroad,  that  first  led  the  Carthaginians  to  change  the  ($ha-  gi^if*^  ^^ 
racter  of  their  occupation  in  Amca  firom  a  tenure  of  hire  ^J^^^  *° 
and  sufferance  to  one  of  proprietorship  and  conquest.    It 
appears  to  hare  been  about  300  u.  o.  that  the  Carthaginian      450. 
merchants  got  rid  of  the  rent  for  the  soil,  which  thej  had 
hitherto  been  obliged  to  pay  to  the  natives.     This  change 
enabled  them  to  prosecute  husbandry  on  a  great  scale.    The 
Phoenicians  were  at  all  times  anxious  to  employ  their  capital 
as  landlords  as  well  as  tradera,  and  to  practise  agriculture 
on  a  large  scale  by  means  of  slaves  or  hired  labourers ;  a 
large  portion  of  the  Jews  in  this  way  served  the  merchant- 
princes  of  Tyre  for  daily  wages.     The  Carthaginians  could 
now  without  restriction  extract  the  produce  of  the  rich 
Libyan  soil  by  a  system  akin  to  that  of  the  modem  planters ; 
slaves  in  chuns  cultivated  the  land — we  find  that  single 
citizens  possessed  as  many  as  twenty  thousand.     Nor  was 
this  all.    The  agricultural  villages  of  the  surrounding  region 
(agriculture  appears  to  have  been  introduced  among  the 
Libyans  at  a  very  early  period — probably  anterior  to  the 
Phoenician  settlement,  and  in  all  likelihood  from  Egypt) 
were  subdued  by  force  of  arms,  and  the  free  Libyan  farmers 
were  transformed  into  fellahs,  who  paid  to  their  lords  a 
fourth  part  of  the  produce  of  the  soil  as  tribute,  and  were 
subjected  to  a  regular  system  of  recruiting  for  the  formation 
of  a  home  Carthaginian  army.     Hostilities  were  constantly 
occurring  with  the  roving  pastoral  tribes  (voua^cc)  on  the 
borders ;  but  a  chain  of  lortified  posts  securea  the  territory 
enclosed  by  them,  and  the  Nomades  were  slowly  driven 
back  into  the  deserts  or  the  mountains,  or  compelled  to 
recognize  Carthaginian  supremacy,  to  pay  tribute,  and  to 
furnish  contingents.     About  the  perioa  of  the  first  Punic 
war  their  ^eat  town  Theveste  (Tebessa,  at  the  sources  of 
the  Mejeraa)  was  conauered  by  the  Carthaginians.     These 
form  the   "towns  and  tribes    (eOyri)  of  subjects"  which 
appear  in  the  Carthaginian  state-treaties ;  the  former  being 
the  non-free  Libyan  villages,  the  latter  the  subject  Nomades. 

To  this  fell  to  be  added  the  sovereignty  of  Carthage  over  the  Liby-phc3- 
other  Phoenicians  in  Africa,  or  the  so-called  Liby-phoBuicians.  niciana. 
These  included,  on  the  one  hand,  the  smaller  settlements  sent 
forth  from  Carthage  along  the  whole  north  and  part  of  the 
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north-west  coast  of  Africa — which  must  have  been  not  un- 
important, for  on  the  Atlantic  alone  there  were  settled  at 
one  time  30,000  such  colonists — and,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
old  Phoenician  settlements  especially  numerous  along  the 
coast  of  the  present  province  of  Constantino  and  Beylik  of 
Tunis,  such  as  Hippo  afterwards  called  Regius  (Bona),  Had- 
rumetum  (Susa),  Little  Leptis  (to  the  south  of  Susa) — the 
second  city  of  the  Phoenicians  in  Africa — Thapsus  (in  the 
same  quarter),  and  Great  Leptis  (near  Tripoli).  In  what  way 
all  these  citiejs  came  to  be  subject  to  Carthage— whether 
voluntarily  for  their  protection  perhaps  from  the  attacks  of 
CyrenaBans  and  Numidians,  or  by  constraint — cannot  be  now 
ascertained ;  but  it  is  certain  that  they  are  designated  as 
subjects  of  the  Cartiiaginians  even  in  official  documents, 
that  they  had  to  pull  down  their  walls,  and  that  they  had 
to  pay  tribute  and  furnish  contingents  to  Carthage.  They 
were  not  liable  however  to  the  recruiting  system  or  to 
land-tax,  but  contributed  a  definite  amount  of  men  and 
money,  Little  Leptis  for  instance  paying  the  enormous  sum 
annually  of  365  talents  (£89,843) ;  moreover  there  was 
equality  of  law  between  them  and  the  Carthaginians,  and 
they  could  contract  marriage  on  equal  terms.*  Utica  alone 
escaped  a  similar  fate  and  had  its  walls  and  independence 
preserved  to  it,  less  perhaps  from  its  own  power  than  from 
the  pious  feeling  of  the  Carthaginians  towards  their  ancient 
protectors ;  in  fact  the  Phoenicians  cherished  a  remarkable 

*  The  clearest  deiicription  of  this  important  class  occurs  iu  the  Carthaginian 
treaty  (Polyb.  vii.  9),  where  in  contrast  to  the  Uticenses  on  the  one  hand,  and 
to  the  Libyan  subjects  on  the  other,  they  are  called  ol  KapxriSovlay  fhrapxot 
t<rot  rails  alnois  v6pLois  xp^*^^'  l^'l^where  they  ai'e  spoken  of  as  cities 
allied  {avfifxaxi^fs  v6\fiSt  Diod.  zz.  10)  or  tributary  (Liv.  xzxiv.  62  ;  Justin, 
zxii.  7,  3).  Their  conwibium  with  the  Cailhaginians  is  mentioned  by  Diodorus, 
XX.  55  ;  the  cmnmercium  is  implied  in  "  equal  laws."  That  the  old  Phoenician 
colonies  wei'e  included  among  the  Libv-phcenicians  is  shown  by  the  designation 
of  Hippo  AS  a  Liby-phoenidan  city  (Liv.  xxv.  40) ;  on  the  other  hand  as  to  the 
settlements  detached  from  Carthage,  it  is  said  in  the  Periplns  of  Hanno: 
'*the  Carthaginians  resolved  that  Hanno  should  sail  beyond  the  pillare  of 
Hercules  and  found  cities  of  Liby-phceniciaus."  In  substance,  the  word 
'*  Liby-phoenicians  '*  was  used  by  the  Caithaginians  not  as  a  national  designation, 
bat  as  a  term  denoting  a  class  in  constitutional  law.  This  view  is  quite  consistent 
with  the  fact  that  grammatically  the  name  denotes  Phoenicians  mingled  with 
Libyans  (Liv.  xxi.  22,  an  addition  to  the  text  of  Polybius) ;  in  reality,  at  least 
in  the  institution  of  very  exposed  colonies,  Libyans  were  frequently  associated 
with  Phoenicians  (Diod.  xiii.  79 ;  Cic.  pro  Scauro^  42).  The  analogy  in  name 
and  oonstitational  relations  between  the  Latins  of  Rome  and  the  Liby*ph(eni> 
dans  of  Carthage  is  unmlstakeable. 
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feeling  of  reyerenoe  for  such  relations,  forming  a  thorough 
contrast  to  the  indifference  of  the  Greeks.  Even  in  inter- 
course with  foreigners  '*  Carthage  and  Utica  "  always  stipu- 
late and  promise  in  conjunction  ;  which,  of  course,  did  not 
preclude  the  far  more  important  "  New  Town  "  from  practi- 
cally asserting  its  hegemony  over  Utica.  Thus  the  Tyrian 
&ctory  was  converted  into  the  capital  of  a  mighty  North- 
African  empire,  which  extended  from  the  desert  of  Tripoli 
to  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  contenting  itself  in  its  western  por- 
tion (Morocco  and  Algiers)  with  the  occupation,  and  that 
to  some  extent  superficial,  of  a  belt  along  the  coast,  but  in 
the  richer  portion  to  the  east  (the  present  districts  of  Con- 
stantine  and  Tunis)  stretching  its  sway  over  the  interior 
also  and  constantly  pushing  its  frontier  further  to  the 
south.  The  Carthaginians  were,  as  an  ancient  author  sig^ 
nificantly  expresses  it,  oonyerted  from  Tyrians  into  Libyans. 
Phoenician  civilization  prevailed  in  Libya  just  as  Greek 
civilization  prevailed  in  Asia  Minor  and  Syria  after  the 
campaigns  of  Alexander ;  although  not  with  the  same  in- 
tensity. Fho9nician  was  spoken  and  written  at  the  courts 
of  the  Nomad  sheiks,  and  the  more  civilized  native  tribes 
adopted  for  their  language  the  Fhodnician  alphabet;*  to 
Phcenicize  them  completelv  suited  neither  the  genius  of 
the  nation  nor  the  pohcy  of  Carthage. 

The  epoch,  at  which  this  transformation  of  Carthage  into 
the  capital  of  Libya  took  place,  admits  the  less  of  being 
determined  that  the  change  doubtless  took  place  gradually. 
The  author  just  mentioned  names  Hanno  as  the  reformer  of 
the  nation.  If  the  Hanno  is  meant  who  lived  at  the  time  of 
the  first  war  with  Borne,  he  can  only  be  regarded  as  having 
completed  the  new  system,  the  carrying  out  of  which  pro- 
bably occupied  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  of  Bome. 

The  flourishing  of  Carthage  was  accompanied  by  a  parallel 

*  Th«  Libyan  or  Num^ian  alphabet,  by  which  we  mean  that  which  wan 
and  is  employed  by  the  Berbers  in  writing  their  non-Semitio  langoage— one  of 
the  imiamerable  alphabets  derived  from  the  primitive  Arameean  one — certainly 
appears  to  be  more  closely  related  in  several  of  its  forms  to  the  latter  than  tlie 
Pboenidan  alphabet ;  but  it  by  no  means  follows  from  tliis,  that  the  Libyans 
derived  their  writing  not  from  Phoenicians  but  from  earlier  immigrants,  any 
more  than  the  partudly  older  forms  of  the  Italian  alphabets  prohibit  us  from 
deriving  these  from  the  Greek.  We  mast  rather  assume  that  the  Libyan 
al^iabet  has  been  derived  from  the  Phoenician  at  a  period  of  the  latter 
€tarher  than  the  time  at  which  the  records  of  the  Phoenician  language  that 
have  reached  us  were  written. 
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decline  in  the  great  cities  of  the  Phoenician  mother-country, 
in  Sidon  and  especially  in  Tyre,  the  prosperity  of  which 
was  destroyed  partly  by  internal  commotions,  partly  by  the 
pressure  of  external  calamities,  particularly  of  its  sieges  by 
Salmanassar  in  the  first,  Nebuchodrossor  in  the  second,  and 
Alexander  in  the  fifth  century,  u.  c.  The  noble  families 
and  old  firms  of  Tyre  emigrated  for  the  most  part  to  the 
secure  and  flourishing  daughter-city,  and  carried  thither  their 
intelligence,  their  capital,  and  their  traditions.  At  the  time 
when  the  Carthaginians  came  into  contact  with  Bome,  Car- 
thage was  as  decidedly  the  first  of  Canaanite  cities  as  Some 
was  the  first  of  the  communities  of  Latium. 
Naval  But  the  empire  of  Libya  was  only  half  of  the  power  of 

^^J?^      Carthage ;  its  maritime  and  colonial  dominion  had  acquired, 
^"^^"^*     during  the  same  period,  a  no  less  powerful  development. 
Spain.  In  Spain  the  chief  station  of  the  Phoenicians  was  the 

primitive  Tyrian  settlement  at  Ghides  (Cadiz).  In  addition, 
they  possessed  to  the  west  and  east  of  it  a  chain  of  factories, 
and  in  the  interior  the  region  of  the  silver  mines,  so  that 
they  had  in  their  possession  nearly  the  modem  Andalusia 
and  Granada,  or  at  least  the  coasts  of  these  provinces. 
They  made  no  effort  to  acquire  the  interior  from  the  warlike 
native  nations ;  they  were  content  with  the  possession  of  the 
mines  and  of  stations  for  traffic  and  for  shell  and  other 
fisheries;  and  they  had  difficulty  in  maintaining  their 
ground  even  in  these  against  the  adjoining  tribes.  It  is 
probable  that  these  possessions  were  not  strictly  Cartha- 
ginian but  Tyrian,  and  Qades  was  not  reckoned  among  the 
cities  tributary  to  Carthage ;  but  practicallj^,  like  all  the 
western  Phoenicians,  it  was  under  Carthaginian  hegemony, 
as  is  shown  by  the  aid  sent  by  Carthage  to  the  Guditani 
against  the  natives,  and  by  the  institution  of  Cartha^nian 
trading  settlements  to  the  westward  of  Gades.  Ebusus 
and  the  Baleares,  again,  were  occupied  by  the  Carthaginians 
even  at  an  early  period,  partly  for  the  fisheries,  partly  as 
advanced  posts  against  the  MassUiots,  with  whom  furious 
conflicts  were  wAged  from  these  stations. 
Sardinia.  In  Hke  manner  the  Carthaginians  alreadv  at  the  end  of 

the  second  century,  u.  c,  established  themselves  in  Sardinia, 
which  was  turned  to  account  by  them  precisely  in  the  same 
way  as  Libya.  While  the  natives  withdrew  into  the 
mountainous  interior  of  the  island  to  escape  from  the 
bondage  of  agricultural  serfs,  just  as  the  Numidians  in  Africa 
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withdrew  to  the  borders  of  the  desert,  Phoenician  colonies 
were  conducted  to  Caralis  (Cagliari)  and  other  important 
points,  and  the  fertile  districts  along  the  coast  were  rendered 
productive  by  the  introduction  of  Libyan  cultivators. 

In  Sicily  the  straits  of  Messana  and  the  larger  eastern  Sidlj. 
half  of  the  island  had  fallen  at  an  early  period  into  the 
hands  of  the  Greeks ;  but  the  PhoBnicians,  with  the  help  of 
the  Carthaginians,  retained  on  the  one  hand  the  smaller 
adjacent  islands,  the  JSgates,  Melita,  Graulos,  Cossyra  (the 
settlement  in  Malta  in  particular  was  rich  and  flourishing) ; 
on  the  other  hand  the  west  and  north-west  coast  of  Sicily, 
whence  they  maintained  communication  with  Africa  by  means 
of  Motya  and  afterwards  of  Lilybaeum  and  with  Sardinia  by 
means  of  Panormus  and  Soluntum.  The  interior  of  the 
island  remained  in  the  possession  of  the  native  Elymi, 
Sicani,  and  Siceli.  After  the  further  advance  of  the  G-reeks 
was  checked,  a  state  of  comparative  peace  had  prevailed  in 
the  island,  which  even  the  campaign  undertaken  by  the 
Carthaginians  at  the  instigation  of  the  Persians  against  their 
Greek  neighbours  in  the  island  (274)  did  not  permanently  480. 
interrupt,  and  which  continued  on  the  whole  to  subsist  till 
the  Attic  expedition  to  Sicily  (339-341).  The  two  com-  415-413 
peting  nations  made  up  their  minds  to  tolerate  each  other, 
and  confined  themselves  in  the  main  each  to  its  own  field. 

All   these  settlements  and  possessions  were  important  Maritime 
enough  in  themselves ;  but  they  were  of  greater  moment  as  aapremacy 
the  pillars  of  the  Carthaginian  maritime  supremacy.     By 
their  possession  of  the  south  of  Spain,  of  the  Baleares,  of 
Sardinia,  of  western  Sicily  and  Melita,  and  by  their  prevention 
of  Hellenic  colonies  on  the  east  coast  of  Spain,  in  Corsica,  and 
in  the  region  of  the  Syrtes,  the  masters  of  the  north  coast  of 
Africa  rendered  their  sea  a  closed  one,  and  monopolized  the 
western  straits.    In  the  Tyrrhene  and  Gidlic  seas  alone  the 
Phoenicians  were  obliged  to  admit  the  rivalry  of  other 
nations.      This  state  of  things  might  be  endured  so  long  as 
the  Etruscans  and  the  Greeks  served  to  counterbalance  each 
other  in  these  waters ;  with  the  former  as  the  less  dangerous 
rivals  Carthage  even  entered  into  an  alliance  against  the 
Greeks.     But  when,  on  the  fall  of  the  Etruscan  power  (a  Rivaliy 
fall  which,  as  is  usually  the  case  in  such  forced  alliances,  ^^^  ^7"*' 
Cartha^  had  hardly  exerted  all  her  power  to  avert),  and  ^^^' 
after  the  miscarriage  of  the  great  projects  of  Alcibiades, 
Syracuse  stood  forth  as  indisputably  the  first  Greek  naval 
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power,  not  only  did  the  rulers  of  Syracuse  naturally  begin 
to  aspire  to  dominion  oyer  Sicily  and  lower  Italy  and  at  the 
same  time  oyer  the  Tyrrhene  and  Adriatic  seas,  but  the  Car- 
thaginians also  were  compelled  to  adopt  a  more  energetic 
policy.  The  immediate  result  of  the  long  and  obstinate 
conflicts  between  them  and  their  equally  powerfid  and 
406->365.  inilEimous  antagonist,  Dionysius  of  Syracuse  (348-389),  was 
the  annihilation  or  weakening  of  the  interyening  Sicilian, 
states — ^a  result  which  both  parties  had  an  interest  in  ac> 
complishing — and  the  diyision  of  the  island  between  the 
Syracusans  and  Carthaginians.  The  most  flourishing  cities 
in  the  island,-  Selinus,  Himera,  Agrigentum,  Gela,  and 
Messana,  were  destroyed  from  the  yery  foundation  by  the 
Carthaginians  in  the  course  of  these  unhappy  conflicts  :  and 
Dionysius  was  not  displeased  to  see  Hellenism  destroyed 
or  suppressed  there,  that,  leaning  for  support  on  foreien 
mercenaries  enlisted  from  Italy,  Qaul,  and  Spain,  he  might 
rule  in  greater  security  oyer  proyinces  which  lay  desolate  or 
which  were  occupied  by  military  colonies.  The  peace,  which 
was  concluded  after  the  yictory  of  the  Carthaginian  general 

383.  Mago  at  Kronion  (371),  and  which  subjected  to  the  Cartha- 
ginians the  G-reek  cities  of  Thermsd  (the  ancient  Himera), 
Segesta,  Heradeia  Minoa,  Selinus,  and  a  part  of  the  territory 
of  Agrigentum  as  far  as  the  Halycus,  was  regarded  by  the 
two  powers  contending  for  the  possession  of  the  island  as 
only  a  temporary  accommodation ;  on  both  sides  the  rivals 
were  ever  renewing  their  attempts  to  dispossess  each  other. 

394.      Four  several  times— in  360  in  the  time  of  Dionysius  the 
344.  309.  elder ;    in  410  in  that  of  Timoleon ;   in  445  in  that  of 

278.  Agathocles ;  in  476  in  that  of  Pyrrhus — ^the  Carthaginians 
were  masters  of  all  Sicily  as  far  as  Syracuse,  and  were 
baffled  by  its  solid  walls ;  almost  as  often  the  Syracusans, 
under  able  leaders,  such  as  were  the  elder  Dionysius, 
Agathocles,  and  Pyrrhus,  seemed  equally  on  the  eve  of 
dislodging  the  Afncans  from  the  island.  But  more  and 
more  the  balance  inclined  to  the  side  of  the  Carthaginians, 
who  were,  as  a  rule,  the  aggressors,  and  who,  although  they 
did  not  follow  out  their  aim  with  Boman  stead£&stness,  yet 
conducted  their  attack  with  far  greater  method  and  energy 
than  the  Greek  city,  vexed  and  torn  by  factions,  conducted 
its  defence.  The  Phoenicians  might  with  reason  eipect 
that  a  pestilence  or  a  foreign  condottiere  would  not  always 
snatch  the  prey  from  their  hands ;  and  for  the  time  beings 
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At  least  at  sea,  the  struggle  was  already  decided  (i.  425) : 
PyrrhuB*  attempt  to  restore  the  Syracusan  fleet  was  the 
last.  After  the  failure  of  that  attempt,  the  Carthaginian 
fleet  commanded  without  a  rival  the  whole  western  Medi- 
terranean ;  and  its  endeavours  to  occupy  Syracuse,  Bhegium, 
and  Tarentum,  showed  the  extent  of  its  power  and  the 
ohjects  at  which  it  aimed.  Hand  in  hand  with  these 
attempts  went  an  endeavour  to  monopolize  still  more 
thoroughly  the  maritime  commerce  of  this  region,  at  the 
expense  alike  of  foreigners  and  of  their  own  subjects ;  and  it 
was  not  the  wont  of  the  Carthaginians  to  recoil  from  any 
violence  that  might  help  forward  their  purpose.  A  con- 
temporary of  the  Punic  wars,  Eratosthenes,  the  father  of 
geography  (479-560),  affirms  that  every  foreign  mariner  275-194. 
sailing  towards  Sardinia  or  towards  the  Straits  of  Gades,  who 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Carthaginians,  was  thrown  by 
them  into  the  sea ;  and  with  this  statement  the  flust  com- 
pletely accords,  that  Carthage  by  the  treaty  of  406  declared  348. 
the  Spanish,  Sardinian,  and  LiSyan  ports  open  to  Soman 
trading  vessels,  whereas  by  that  of  448  (i.  426),  it  totally  306. 
dosed  them,  with  the  exception  of  the  port  of  Carthage 
itself,  against  the  same. 

Aristotle,  who  died  about  fifty  years  before  the  commence-  Constitation 
ment  of  the  first  Funic  war,  describes  the  constitution  of  of  Carthage. 
Carthage  as  having  changed  from  a  monarchy  into  an  aris^ 
tocracy,  or  into  a  democracy  inclining  towards  oligarchy,  for 
he  designates  it  by  both  names.    The  conduct  of  aflairs  was  Council, 
immediately  vested  in  the  hands  of  the  Council  of  Ancients, 
which,  like  the  Spartan  Gerusia,  consisted  of  the  two  kings 
nominated  annually  by  the  citizens,  and  of  twenty-eight 
•Gerusiasts,  who  were  also,  as  it  appears,  chosen  annually 
by  the  citizens.     It  was  this  council  which  mainly  trans- 
acted the  business  of  the  state,  making,  for  instance,  the 
preliminary  arrangements  for  war,  organizing  levies  and 
enlistments,  nominating  the  general,  and  assigning  to  him  a 
certain  number  of  Gerusiasts  from  whom  in  ordinary  cases 
the  sub-commanders  were  taken;    and  to  it  despatches 
were  addressed.    It  is  doubtful  whether  along  with  this 
small  council  there  existed  a  larger  one ;  in  any  case  it  was 
not  of  much  importance.  As  little  does  any  special  influence  Magistrate*. 
seem  to  have  belonged  to  the  kings ;  they  acted  chiefly  as  su- 
preme judges,  and  they  were  frequently  so  named  (Shofetes, 
pfxetonM).   The  powers  of  the  general  were  greater.  Isocrates, 
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the  elder  contemporary  of  Aristotle,  says  that  the  Cartha- 
ginians had  an  oligarchical  government  at  home,  but  a  monar. 
chical  government  in  the  field ;  and  thus  the  office  of  the 
Carthaginian  general  is  probably  correctly  described  by 
Koman  writers  as  a  dictatorship,  although  the  Gherusiasts 
attached  to  him  must  have,  pnurtically  at  least,  restricted 
his  power,  and  there  likewise  awaited  him,  after  he  had  laid 
down  his  office,  a  regular  official  reckoning  unknown  among 
the  Bomans.  There  existed  no  fixed  term  of  office  for  the 
^neral,  and  for  this  very  reason  he  was  doubtless  different 
from  the  annual  king,  from  whom  Aristotle  also  expressly 
distinguishes  him.  The  combination  however  of  several 
offices  in  one  person  was  not  unusual  among  the  Cartha- 
ginians, and  it  is  not  therefore  surprising  that  often  the 
same  person  appears  as  at  once  general  and  Shofete. 
Judges.  But  the  Gerusia  and  the  magistrates  were  subordinate  to 

the  corporation  of  the  Hundred  and  Four  (in  round  numbers 
the  Hundred),  or  the  Judges,  the  main  bulwark  of  the  Car- 
thaginian oligarchy.  It  had  no  place  in  the  original  consti- 
tution of  Carthage,  but,  like  the  Spartan  Ephorate,  it  origi- 
nated in  an  aristocratic  opposition  to  the  monarchical 
elements  of  that  constitution.  Prom  the  venality  of  the 
magistracies  and  the  small  number  of  members  forming  the 
supreme  board,  a  single  Carthaginian  family,  eminent  above 
all  others  in  wealth  and  military  renown,  the  clan  of  Mago 
(i.  331),  threatened  to  unite  in  its  own  hands  the  manage- 
ment of  the  state  in  peace  and  war,  and  the  administration 
of  justice.  This  led,  nearly  about  the  time  of  the  decemvirs, 
to  an  alteration  of  the  constitution  and  to  the  appointment 
of  this  new  board.  We  know  that  the  holding  of  the  quss- 
torship  gave  a  title  to  admission  into  the  body  of  judges, 
but  that  the  candidate  had  nevertheless  to  be  elected 
by  certain  self-electing  Boards  of  Five  (Pentarchies) ;  and 
that  the  judges,  although  probably  by  law  chosen  from  year 
to  year,  practically  remained  in  office  for  a  longer  period 
or  indeed  for  life,  for  which  reason  they  are  usimlly  called 
'*  senators  "  by  the  Greeks  and  Eomans.  Obscure  as  are  the 
details,  we  recognize  clearly  the  nature  of  the  court  as  an 
oligarchical  board  constituted  by  aristocratic  co-optation ; 
an  isolated  but  characteristic  indication  of  which  is  found 
m  the  fact  that  there  were  in  Carthage  special  baths  for  the 
judges  over  and  above  the  common  baths  for  the  citizens. 
They  were  primarily  intended  to  act  as  political  jurymen, 
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who  Bummoiied  the  generals  in  particular,  but  beyond  doubt 
the  Shofetes  and  G^enuiasts  also  when  circumstanoes  required, 
on  resigning  their  office  to  nve  account  of  their  steward- 
ship,  and  inflicted  even  capitiu  punishment  at  pleasure,  often 
witii  the  most  reckless  crueltj.  Of  course  in  this  as  in 
eveiy  instance,  where  administrative  functionaries  are  sub- 
jected to  the  control  of  another  body,  the  reality  of  power 
was  transferred  from  the  controlled  to  the  controlling 
aathority ;  and  it  is  easy  to  understand  on  the  one  hand 
how  the  latter  came  to  interfere  in  all  matters  of  administra- 
tion (the  G^rusia  for  instance  submitted  important  de- 
spatches first  to  the  judges,  and  then  to  the  people),  and  on 
the  other  how  fear  of  the  control  at  home,  whidi  regularly 
meted  out  its  award  according  to  success,  hampered  the 
Carthaednian  statesman  and  general  in  council  and  action. 

The  Dody  of  citicens  in  Carthage,  though  not  expressly  csuzau, 
restricted,  as  in  Sparta,  to  the  attitude  of  passive  by- 
standers in  the  business  of  the  state,  appears  to  have  had  but 
a  very  slight  amount  of  practical  in  ftuence  on  it.  In  the 
elections  to  the  G^rusia  a  system  of  open  corruption  was 
the  rule ;  in  the  nomination  of  a  general  the  people  were 
consulted,  but  only  after  the  nomination  had  really  been 
made  on  the  proposal  of  the  G-erusia ;  and  other  Questions 
only  went  to  the  people  when  the  G^rusia  thougnt  fit,  or 
coidd  not  otherwise  agree.  Comitia  of  the  people,  exer- 
cising judicial  functions,  were  unknown  in  Carthage.  The 
powerlessness  of  the  citizens  was  probably  in  the  main  occa- 
sioned by  their  political  organization ;  the  mess-associations, 
which  are  mentioned  among  the  Carthaginian  institutions, 
and  compared  with  the  Spartan  Pheiditia,  were  probably 
^ilds  under  oligarchical  management.  Mention  is  made 
even  of  a  distinction  between  "  burgesses  of  the  city "  and 
'^  manual  labourers,"  which  leads  us  to  infer  that  the  latter 
held  a  very  inferior  position,  perhaps  approaching  to  servitude. 

On  a  comprehensive  view  of  its  several  elements,  the  Character 
Carthaginian  constitution  appears  to  have  been  a  govern-  of  the  ^ 
ment  of  capitalists,  such  as  would  naturally  arise  in  a  civic  vernmeDt. 
community  which  had  no  opulent  middle  class  but  con- 
sisted on  the  one  hand  of  a  city  rabble  without  property 
and  living  from  hand  to  mouth,  and  on  the  other  of  great 
merchants,  planters,  and  noble  governors.    The  system  of 
enriching  decayed  nobles  at  the  expense  of  its  subjects,  by 
despatching  them  as  tax-assessors  and  governors  to  the  de» 
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pendent  communities — ^that  infallible  token  of  a  rotten  civic 
oligarchy — was  not  wanting  in  Carthage ;  Aristotle  describes 
it  as  the  main  cause  of  the  tried  durability  of  the  Cartha- 
ginian constitution.     Up  to  his  time  no  revolution  worth 
mentioning  had  taken  place  in  Carthage  either  from  above 
or  from  below.    The  multitude  remained  without  leaders  in 
consequence  of  the  material  advantages  which  the  governing 
oligarchy  was  able  to  offer  to  all  ambitious  or  necessitous 
nobles,  and  was  satisfied  with  the  crumbs,  which  in  the  form 
of  electoral  corruption  or  otherwise,  fell  to  it  from  the  table 
of  the  rich.     A  democratic  opposition  indeed  could  not  fail 
with  such  a  government  to  emerge ;  but  at  the  time  of  the 
first  Funic  war  it  was  still  quite  powerless.     At  a  later 
period,  partly  under  the  influence  of  the  defeats  which  were 
sustained,  its  political  influence  appears  on  the  increase, 
and  that  far  more  rapidly  than  the  influence  of  the  similar 
party  at  the  same  period  in  Eome;  the  popular,  assemblies 
began  to  give   the    final  decision  in  pobtical  questions, 
and  broke  down  the  omnipotence  of  the  Cartha^nian  oli- 
garchy. After  the  termination  of  the  second  Funic  war  it  was 
enacted,  on  the  proposal  of  Hannibal,  that  no  member  of  the 
council  of  a  Hundj^d  could  hold  office  for  two  consecutive 
years;  and  thereby  a  complete  democracy  was  introduced, 
which  certainly  was  under  existing  circumstances  the  only 
means  of  saving  Carthage,  if  there  still  was  time  to  do  so. 
The  opposition  was  swayed  by  a  strong  patriotic  and  reform- 
ing enthusiasm  ;  but  the  fact  cannot  withal  be  overlooked, 
that  it  rested  on  a  corrupt  and  rotten  basis.     The  body 
of  citizens  in  Carthage,  which  is  compared  by  well-informed 
Greeks  to  the  people  of  Alexandria,  was  so  ungovernable 
that  on  that  account  it  well  deserved  to  be  powerless ;  and  it 
might  well  be  asked,  what  good  could  arise  from  revolutions, 
where,  as  in  Carthage,  the  boys  helped  to  make  them. 
Capital  and       In  a  financial  point  of  view,  Carthage  held  in  eyery  respect 
its  power  in  ^he  first  place  among  the  states  of  antiquity.    At  the  time 
*    »?••     of  the  Peloponnesian  war  this  Phoenician  city  was,  according 
to  the  testimony  of  the  first  of  Greek  historians,  financially 
superior  to  all  the  Greek  states,  and  its  revenues  were  com- 
pared to  those  of  the  Great  King ;  Folybius  calls  it  the 
wealthiest  city  in  the  world.     The  inteUigent  character  of 
the  Carthaginian  husbandry  (which,  as  was  the  case  subse- 
quently in  Home,  generals  and  statesmen  did  not  disdain  i 
scientifically  to  practise  and  to  teach)  is  attested  by  the  , 
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agricultural  treatise  of  the  Carthaginian  Mago,  which  was 
uuiversallj  regarded  bj  the  later  farmers  of  Greece  and 
Eome  as  the  fundamental  code  of  rational  husbandry,  and 
was  not  only  translated  into  G-reek,  but  was  edited  also  in 
Latin  by  commftnd  of  the  Boman  senate  and  officially  recom- 
mended to  the  Italian  landholders.  A  characteristic  feature 
was  the  close  connection  between  this  Phcenician  agriculture 
and  the  management  of  capital :  it  was  quoted  as  a  leading 
maxim  of  FhoDnician  husbandry  that  one  should  never 
acquire  more  land  than  he  could  thoroughly  manage.  The 
rich  resources  of  the  country  in  horses,  oxen,  sheep,  and 
goats,  in  which  Libya  by  reason  of  its  Nomad  husbandry 
perhaps  excelled  at  that  time,  as  Polybius  testifies,  all  other 
lands  of  the  earth,  were  of  great  advantage  to  the  Cartha- 
ginians.  As  these  were  the  instructors  of  the  Bomans  in  the 
art  of  profitably  working  the  soil,  they  were' so  likewise  in 
the  art  of  turning  to  good  account  their  subjects. .  By  that 
art  Carthage  reaped  indirectly  the  rents  of  the  "^  best  part 
of  Europe,"  and  of  the  rich  (and  in  some  portions,  such 
aa  in  Byzacitis  and  on  the  lesser  Syrtis,  exceedingly  pro- 
ductive) province  of  northern  Africa.  Commerce,  which 
was  always  regarded  in  Carthage  as  an  honourable  occupa- 
tion, and  the  shipping  and  manufactures  which  commerce 
rendered  flourishing,  brought  even  in  the  natural  course  of 
things  golden  harvests  annually  to  the  settlers  there ;  and  we 
have  already  indicated  how  skilfully,  by  an  extensive  and  ever- 
grovnng  system  of  monopoly,  not  only  all  the  foreign  but 
also  all  the  inland  commerce  of  the  western  Mediterranean, 
and  the  whole  carrying  trade  between  the  west  and  east,  were 
more  and  more  concentrated  within  that  single  harbour. 

Science  and  art  in  Carthage  as  afterwards  in  Borne  seem 
to  have  been  mainly  depencknt  on  Hellenic  influences,  but 
they  do  not  appear  to  have  been  neglected.  There  was  a 
respectable  Phoenician  literature ;  and  on  the  conquest  of  the 
city  there  were  found  rich  treasures  of  art  (not  created,  it  is 
true,  in  Carthage,  but  carried  off  from  Sicilian  temples)  and 
considerable  libraries.  But  there  intellect  also  was  in  the 
service  of  capital ;  the  prominent  features  of  its  literature 
were  chiefly  agricultural  and  geographical  treatises,  such  as 
the  work  of  Mago  already  mentioned,  and  the  account  by 
Admiral  Hanno  of  his  voyage  along  the  west  coast  of  Africa, 
which  was  originally  deposited  publicly  in  one  of  the  Car- 
thaginian tem^eSy  and  which  is  still  extant  in  a  translation* 
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Eyen  the  general  difiosios  of  certain  kinds  of  attainments, 
and  particularly  of  the  knowledge  of  foreign  languages,*  as 
to  which  the  Carthage  of  this  epoch  prohablj  stood  almost 
on  a  level  with  Rome  under  the  Empire,  forms  an  eyidence  of 
the  thoroughly  practical  turn  given  to  Hellenic  culture  in 
Carthage.  It  is  absolutely  impossible  to  form  an  idea  of 
the  mass  of  capital  accumulated  in  this  London  of  antiquity, 
but  some  notion  at  least  may  be  gained  of  the  public  reve- 
nues from  the  fact,  that,  in  spite  of  the  costly  system  on  which 
Carthage  organized  its  wars  and  in  spite  of  the  careless  and 
faithless  administratioli  of  the  state  property,  the  contribu- 
tions of  its  subjects  and  the  customs*revenues  completely 
covered  the  expenditure,  so  that  no  direct  taxes  were  levied 
from  the  citizens ;  and  further,  that  even  after  the  second 
Punic  war,  when  the  power  of  the  state  was  already  broken, 
the  current  expenses  and  the  payment  to  Borne  of  a  yearly 
instalment  of  Jb48,900  could  be  met  without  levying  any  tax 
merely  by  a  somewhat  stricter  management  of  the  finances* 
and  K>urteen  years  after  the  peace  the  state  proffered  im- 
mediate payment  of  the  thirty-six  remaining  instalments. 
But  it  was  not  merely  the  sum  total  of  its  revenues  that 
evinced  the  superiority  of  the  financial  administration  at 
Carthage.  The  economical  principles  of  a  later  and  more 
advanced  epoch  are  found  oy  us  in  Carthage  alone  of 
all  the  more  considerable  states  of  antiquity.  Mention  is 
made  of  loans  from  foreign  states,  and  in  the  monetary- 
system  we  find  along  with  gold  and  silver  bars  (and  also 
gold  and  silver  coins  primarily  intended  for  the  Sicilian 
commerce)  a  token-money  having  no  intrinsic  value — a  sort 
of  currency  not  used  elsewhere  in  antiquity.  In  fact,  if 
government  had  resolved  itself  into  a  mere  matter  of 
Business,  never  would  any  state  have  solved  the  problem 
more  brilliantly  than  Carthage. 
Compaiison  Let  US  now  compare  the  respective  resources  of  Carthage 
between  ^n^  Eome.  Both  were  agricultural  and  mercantile  cities, 
Sf^me  *^^  nothing  more;  art  and  science  had  substantially  the 
in  their   '   same  altogether  subordinate  and  altogether  practical  cha- 

economy. 

*  The  steward  on  a  country  estate,  although  a  slave,  ought,  according  to  the 

precept  of  the  Carthaginian  agricultural  writer  Mago  (op.  Yarro,  R.R,  i.  17),  to 

be  able  to  read,  and  ought  to  possess  some  culture.     In  the  prologue  of  th« 

**  Poenulus  **  of  Plautus,  it  is  said  of  the  hero  of  the  title : — 

Et  is  omnes  linguas  sett ;  sed  dissimulat  sciens 
Se  scire ;  Pcenus  plane  est ;  quid  verbis  opue*t  ? 
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racterinboth,  except  that  in  thesa  joints  Carthage  had  made 
greater  progress  than  Borne.  But  in  Carthage  the  moneyed 
interest  preponderated  over  the  landed,  in  Borne  at  this 
time  the  landed  still  preponderated  over  the  moneyed; 
and,  while  the  agriculturists  of  Carthage  were  univei^sally 
jarge  landlords  and  slave-holders,  in  the  Bome  of  this  period 
the  great  mass  of  the  bui^sses  still  tilled  their  fields  in 
person.  The  majority  of  the  population  in  Bome  held 
property,  and  was  therefore  conservative ;  the  majority  in 
Carthage  held  no  property,  and  was  therefore  accessible  to 
the  gold  of  the  nch  as  well  as  to  the  refbrm  cry  of  the 
democrats.  In  Carthage  there  already  prevailed  all  that 
opulence  which  marks  powerful  commercial  cities,  while 
the  manners  and  police  of  Bome  still  maintained  at  least 
externally  the  severity  and  frugality  of  the  olden  times. 
When  the  ambassadors  of  Carthage  returned  from  Bome, 
they  told  their  colleagues  that  the  relations  of  intimacy 
among  the  Boman  senators  surpassed  all  conception ;  that  a 
single  set  of  silver  plate  suj£ced  for  the  whole  senate,  and  had 
reappeared  in  every  house  to  which  the  envoys  had  been  in- 
viteo.  The  scoff  is  a  significant  token  of  the  difference  in 
their  economic  condition. 

In  both  the  constitution  was  aristocratic ;  the  Judges  In  their 
governed  in  Carthage,  as  did  the  senate  in  Bome,  and  both  constitn- 
on  the  same  system  of  police-control.  The  strict  state  of  ^^* 
dependence  in  which  the  governing  board  at  Carthage  held 
the  individual  magistrate,  and  the  injunction  to  the  citizens 
absolutely  to  refrton  from  learning  the  Greek  language  and 
to  communicate  with  a  Greek  only  through  the  medium  of  a 
public  interpreter,  originated  in  the  same  spirit  as  the  system 
of  government  at  Bome ;  but  in  comparison  with  the  cruel 
harshness  and  the  categorical  precision,  bordering  on  silliness, 
of  this  Carthaginian  state-tutelage,  the  Boman  system  of 
fines  and  censures  appears  mild  and  reasonable.  The  Boman 
senate,  which  was  open  to  eminent  ability  and  represented 
in  the  best  sense  the  nation,  was  able  to  trust  that  nation, 
and  had  no  need  to  fear  its  ofi^cials.  The  Carthaginian 
senate,  on  the  dther  hand,  was  formed  on  the  basis  of  a  jealous 
control  exercised  over  the  administration  bj  government, 
and  represented  exclusively  the  leading  families ;  its  svstem 
was  mistrust  of  all  above  and  below  it,  and  thereu>re  it 
oould  neither  be  co^dent  that  the  people  would  follow 
whither  it  led,  nor  free  from  the  dread  of  usurpations  on  the 
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part  of  the  magistrates.  Hence  the  steady  course  of  Boman 
policy,  which  never  receded  a  step  in  times  of  misfortune,  and 
neyer  threw  away  the  favours  of  fortune  by  negligence  or 
indifference ;  whereas  the  Carthaginians  desisted  from  the 
struggle  when  a  last  effort  might  perhaps  have  saved  all,  and 
weary  or  forgetful  of  their  great  dut^  as  a  nation  allowed  the 
half-completed  building  to  fall  to  pieces,  only  to  begin  it  in 
a  few  years  anew.  Hence  the  able  magistrate  in  Bome  was 
ordinarily  on  a  good  understanding  with  his  government ;  in 
Carthage  he  was  frequently  at  decided  feud  with  his  masters 
at  home,  and  was  forced  to  resist  them  by  unconstitutional 
means  and  to  make  common  cause  with  the  reform  party 
which  constituted  the  opposition. 
In  the  Both  Carthage  and  Bome  ruled  over  communities  of  lineage 

treatment  of  kindred  with  their  own,  and  over  numerous  others  of  alien  race, 
their  sub-  Bu|;  Bome  had  thrown  open  her  citizenship  to  one  district 
^*****  after  anothe;*,  and  had  rendered  it  even  legally  accessible  to 

the  Latin  communities ;  Carthage  from  the  first  maintained 
her  exclusiveness,  and  did  not  permit  the  dependent  districts 
even  to  cherish  a  hope  of  being  some  day  placed  upon  an 
equal  footing.  Bome  granted  to  the  communities  of  kindred 
linea^  a  share  in  the  fruits  of  victory,  especially  in  the 
acquired  domains,  and  in  the  other  subject  states  sought, 
by  conferring  material  advantages  on  the  rich  and  noble,  to 
gain  over  at  least  a  party  to  her  own  interests.  Carthage 
not  only  retained  for  herself  the  produce  of  her  victories,  but 
even  deprived  the  most  privileged  cities  of  their  freedom  of 
trade.  Bome  did  not  wholly  take  away  the  independence 
of  even  the  lowest  gmde  of  her  subject  communities,  and 
imposed  a  fixed  tribute  on  none ;  Carthage  despatched  her 
overseers  everywhere,  and  loaded  even  the  old  Phoenician 
cities  with  a  heavy  tribute,  while  her  subject  tribes  were 
practically  treated  as  state-slaves.  In  this  way  there  was  not 
m  the  Carthagino- African  state-league  a  single  community, 
with  the  exception  of  Utica,  that  would  not  have  been 
politically  and  materially  benefit-ed  by  the  fall  of  Carthage ; 
in  the  Itomano-Italic  there  were  none  which  had  not  much 
more  to  lose  than  to  gain  in  rebelling  against  a  govern- 
ment, which  was  careful  to  avoid  injuring  material  interests, 
and  which  never  at  least  by  extreme  measures  challenged 
political  opposition  to  conflict.  If  Carthaginian  states- 
men believeid  that  they  had  attached « to  the  interests  of 
Carthage  her  PhoBnician  subjects  by  the  greater  terrors  of 
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a  Libyan  revolt  and  all  the  landholders  by  means  of  token- 
money,  they  transferred  mercantile  calculation  to  a  sphere 
to  which  it  did  not  apply.  Experience  proved  that  the 
Boman  symmachy,  notwithstanding  its  seemingly  looser 
bond  of  connection,  held  out  ac^ainst  Pyrrhus  like  a  wall  of 
rock,  whereas  the  Carthaginian  fell  to  pieces  like  a  gossamer 
web  as  soon  as  a  hostile  army  set  foot  on  African  soil.  It 
was  so  on  the  landing  of  A^thodes  and  of  Begulus,  and 
likewise  in  the  mercenary  war ;  the  spirit  that  prevailed  in 
Africa  is  illustrated  by  the  fact,  that  the  Libyan  women 
voluntarily  contributed  their  ornaments  to  the  mercenaries 
for  their  war  against  Carthage.  In  Sicilv  alone  the  Car- 
thaginians appear  to  have  exercised  a  milder  rule,  and  to 
have  attainea  on  that  account  better  results.  They  granted 
to  their  subjects  there  comparative  freedom  in  foreign  trade, 
and  allowed  them  to  conduct  their  internal  dealings  with  a 
metallic  currency  after  the  Greek  fashion,  instead  of  the 
nominal  currency  of  the  Carthaginians;  far  greater  freedom  of 
movement  generally  was  allowed  to  them  than  was  permitted 
to  the  Saroimans  and  Libyans.  Had  Syracuse  fallen  into 
Carthaginian  hands,  their  policy  would  soon  have  changed. 
That  event,  however,  did  not  happen  ;  and  so,  owing  to  the 
well-calcuJated  mildness  of  the  Carthaginian  government 
and  the  unhappy  distractions  of  the  Sicilian  Gireeks,  there 
actually  existed  in  Sicily  a  party  reallv  friendly  to  the 
Phosnicians ;  for  example,  even  after  the  island  had  passed  to 
the  Somans,  PhiUnus  of  Agrigentum  wrote  the  history  of  the 
great  war  in  a  thoroughly  PhoBnician  spirit.  Nevertheless 
on  the  whole  the  Sicilians  must,  both  as  subjects  and  as 
Hellenes,  have  been  at  least  as  averse  to  their  Phoenician 
masters  as  the  Samnites  and  Tarentines  were  to  the 
Bomans. 

In  a  financial  point  of  view  the  state  revenues  of  Carthage  In  finance. 
doubtless  far  surpassed  those  of  Bome ;  but  this  advantage 
was  partl;^^  neutralized  by  the  facts,  that  the  sources  of  the 
Carthaginian  revenue — tribute  and  customs — dried  up  far 
sooner  (and  that,  just  when  they  were  most  needed)  than 
those  of  Bome,  and  that  the  Carthaginian  mode  of  conducting 
war  was  fax  more  costly  than  the  Boman. 

The  military  resources  of  the  Bomans  and  Carthaginians  In  their 
were  very  different,  yet  in  many  respects  not  unequally  mil|t«T 
balanced.     The  citizens  of  Carthage  still  at  the  conquest  "^'     ' 
of  the  city  amounted  to  700,000,  including  women  and 
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children,*  and  were  probably  at  least  as  numerous  at  the 
close  of  the  fifth  century ;  in  that  century  they  were  able  in 
case  of  need  to  set  on  foot  a  burgess-army  of  40,000  hoplites. 
At  the  very  beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  Borne  nad  in 
•  similar  circumstances  sent  to  the  field  a  burgess-army  equally 
strong  (i.  437) ;  after  the  great  extension  of  the  ager 
Bomanus  in  the  course  of  that  century  the  number  of  full 
bureesses  capable  of  bearing  arms  must  at  least  have 
doubled.  But  far  more  than  in  the  number  of  men  capable 
of  bearing  arms,  Bome  excelled  in  the  eifective  condi- 
tion of  the  burgess-soldier.  Anxious  as  the  Carthaginian 
government  was  to  induce  its  citizens  to  take  part  in 
military  service,  it  could  neither  furnish  the  artisan  and 
the  manufacturer  with  the  bodily  vigour  of  the  husbandman, 
nor  overcome  the  native  aversion  of  the  Phoenicians  to  waiv 
fare.  In  the  fifth  century  there  stdll  fought  in  the  Sicilian 
armies  a  "  sacred  band  "  of  2500  Carthaginians  as  a  guard 
for  the  general;  in  the  sixth  not  a  single  Carthaginian, 
oBicers  excepted,  was  to  be  met  with  in  the  Carthaginian 
armies,  such  as  that  of  Spain.  The  Boman  feumers,  again, 
took  their  places  not  only  in  the  muster-roll,  but  also  in 
the  field  oi  battle.  It  was  the  same  with  the  comate 
dependencies  of  both  communities ;  while  the  Latins  rendered 
to  the  Bomans  no  less  service  than  their  own  burgess-troopsy 
the  Lib^-phoenicianB  were  as  little  adapted  for  war  as  the 
Carthagmians,  and,  as  may  easily  be  supposed,  still  less 
desirous  of  it,  and  so  they  too  disappeared  from  the  armies  ; 
the  towns  bound  to  furnish  contingents  probably  redeemed 
their  obligation  by  a  payment  of  money.  In  the  Spanish 
army  just  mentioned,  composed  of  some  15,000  men,  only 
a  single  troop  of  cavalry  of  450  men  consisted,  and  that 
but  partly,  of  Liby-phoenicians.    The  flower  of  the  Cartha* 

*  Doubts  hare  been  expressed  as  to  the  accuracy  of  this  number,  and  the 
highest  possible  number  of  inhabitants,  taking  into  aocoont  the  available  space, 
has  been  reckoned  at  250,000.  Apart  from  the  uncertainty  of  such  calcula- 
lations,  especially  as  to  a  commercial  city  with  bouses  of  six  stories,  we  must 
remember  that  the  number  is  to  be  understood  in  a  political,  not  in  an  urban, 
sense,  just  like  the  numbers  in  the  Roman  census,  and  that  thus  all  Cartha- 
ginians would  be  included  in  it,  whether  dwelling  in  the  city  or  its  neighbour- 
hood, or  resident  in  its  subject  territory  or  in  other  lands.  There  would,  of 
course,  be  a  large  number  of  such  absentees  in  the  case  of  Carthage ;  indeed 
it  is  expressly  stated,  that  in  Gades  for  the  same  reason  the  burgess-roll 
always  showed  a  far  higher  number  than  that  of  the  dticens  who  had  their 
fixed  reddenoe  there. 
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giniaa  armies  was  formed  by  the  Libyans,  whose  recruits 
were  capable  of  being  trauied  under  aole  officers  into  good 
infantry,  and  whose  light  cavaliT  was  unsurpassed  in  its 
kind.  To  these  were  added  the  forces  of  the  more  or  less 
dependent  tribes  of  Libya  and  Spain  and  the  famous 
slingers  of  the  Baleares,  who  seem  to  have  held  an  inter- 
mediate position  between  federal  contingents  and  mercenary 
troops ;  and  finally,  in  case  of  need,  the  hired  soldiery  raised 
abroad.  Bo  far  as  numbers  were  concerned,  such  an  army 
might  without  difficulty  be  raised  almost  to  any  desired 
strength ;  and  in  the  ability  of  its  officers  also,  in  acquaintance 
with  arms,  and  in  courage  it  might  be  capable  of  coping  with 
that  of  Borne.  Not  only,  however,  did  a  dangerously  lone 
interval  elapse,  in  the  event  of  mercenaries  bemg  required, 
ere  they  could  be  got  ready,  while  the  Boman  militia  was 
able  at  any  moment  to  take  the  field,  but — ^which  was  the 
main  matter — ^there  was  nothing  to  keep  together  the  armies 
of  Carthage  but  military  honour  and  selfish  interest,  while 
the  Bomans  were  united  by  all  the  ties  that  bound  them  to 
their  common  fatherland.  The  average  Carthaginian  officer 
estimated  his  mercenaries,  and  even  the  Libyan  farmers, 
verv  much  as  men  in  modem  warfare  estimate  cannon- 
balls  ;  hence  such  disgraceful  proceedings  as  the  betrayal  of 
the  Libyan  troops  by  their  general  Himilco  in  368,  which  3^ 
was  followed  by  a  dangerous  insurrection  of  the  Libyans, 
and  hence  that  proverbial  cry  of  *'  Punic  faith  "  which  did 
the  Carthaginians  no  small  injur^r.  Carthage  experienced 
in  full  measure  all  the  evils  which  armies  of  fellahs  and 
mercenaries  could  bring  upon  a  state,  and  more  than  once 
she  found  her  paid  serfs  more  dangerous  than  her  foes. 

The  Carthaginian  government  could  not  faU  to  perceive 
the  defects  of  their  military  system,  and  they  undoubtedly 
sought  to  remedy  them  by  every  available  means.  They  in« 
sisted  on  maintaining  full  chests  and  full  magazines,  that  they 
might  at«any  time  be  able  to  equip  mercenaries.  They  be- 
stowed great  care  on  those  elements  which  among  the  ancients 
represented  the  modem  artlQery — ^the  construction  of  ma- 
chines, in  which  we  find  the  Carthaginians  regularly  superior 
to  the  Siceliots,  and  the  use  of  elephants,  after  these  had 
raperseded  in  warfare  the  earlier  war-chariots :  in  the  case- 
mates of  Carthage  there  were  stalls  for  800  elephants. ' 
They  conld  not  venture  to  fortify  the  dependent  cities,  and 
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were  obliged  to  submit  to  the  occupation  of  the  towns  and 
villages  as  well  as  the  open  country  by  any  hostile  army 
that  landed  in  Africa — a  thorough  contrast  to  the  state 
of  Italy,  where  most  of  the  subject  towns  had  retained  their 
walls,  and  a  chain  of  Boman  fortresses  commanded  the 
whole  peninsula.  But  on  the  fortification  of  the  capital 
they  expended  all  the  resources  of  money  and  of  art,  and  on 
several  occasions  nothing  but  the  strength  of  its  walls  saved 
the  state  ;  whereas  Eome  held  a  political  and  military 
position  so  secure  that  it  never  underwent  a  formal  siege. 
Lastly,  the  main  bulwark  of  the  state  was  their  war-marine, 
on  which  they  lavished  the  utmost  care.  In  the  building 
as  well  as  in  the  management  of  vessels  the  Carthaginians 
excelled  the  Greeks;  it  was  at  Carthage  that  ships  were 
first  built  of  more  than  three  banks  of  oars,  and  the  Carthar 
ginian  war-vessels,  at  this  period  mostly  quinqueremes,  were 
ordinarily  better  sailers  than  the  Greek  ;  the  rowers,  all  of 
them  public  slaves,  who  never  stirred  from  the  galleys, 
were  excellently  trained,  and  the  captains  were  expert  and 
fearless.  In  this  respect  Carthage  was  decidedly  superior 
to  the  Bomans,  who,  with  the  few  ships  of  their  Greek  allies 
and  still  fewer  of  their  own,  were  unable  even  to  show  them- 
selves in  the  open  sea  against  the  fleet  which  at  that  time 
without  a  rival  ruled  the  western  Mediterranean. 

If,  in  conclusion,  we  sum  up  the  results  of  this  com- 
parison of  the  resources  of  the  two  great  powers,  the  judg- 
ment expressed  by  a  sagacious  and  impartial  Greek  is  perhaps 
borne  out,  that  Carthage  and  Borne  were,  when  the  struggle 
between  them  began,  on  the  whole  equally  matched.  But  we 
cannot  omit  to  add  that,  while  Carthage  had  put  forth  all 
the  efforts  of  which  intellect  and  wealth  were  capable  to 
provide  herself  with  artificial  means  of  attack  and  defence, 
she  was  unable  in  any  satisfactory  way  to  supplv  the  funda- 
mental wants  of  a  land  army  of  her  own,  and  of  a  sym- 
machy  resting  on  a  self-supporting  basis.  That  Bome  could 
only  be  seriously  attacked  in  Italy,  and  Carthaee  only  in 
Libya,  no  one  could  fail  to  see ;  as  little  could  any  one 
fail  to  perceive  that  Carthage  could  not  in  the  long  run 
escape  nx)m  such  an  attack.  Fleets  were  not  yet  in  those 
times  of  the  infancy  of  navigation  a  permanent  heirloom 
•  of  nations,  but  could  be  fitted  out  wherever  there  were 
trees,  iron,  and  water.     It  was  dear,  and  had  been  several 
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times  tested  in  Africa  itself,  that  even  powerful  maritime 
states  were  not  able  to  prevent  a  weaker  enemj  from  land- 
ing. When  Agathocles  had  shown  the  way  thither,  a 
Boman  general  could  follow  the  same  course;  and  while 
in  Italy  the  entrance  of  an  invading  armv  simply  began  the 
war,  the  same  event  in  Libya  put  an  end  to  it  by  changing 
it  into  a  siege,  in  which,  unless  some  special  accident  should 
intervene,  even  the  most  obstinate  and  heroic  courage  must 
finally  succumb. 
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sicaY. 

State  of      Fob  upwards  of  a  century  the  feud  between  the  Cartha- 
Sicily.        ginians  and  the  rulers  of  Syracuse  had  devastated  the  beau* 
tifulisliuid  of  SicHj.     On  both  sides  the  contest  was  carried 
on  with  the  weapons  of  political  proselytism,  for,  while 
Carthage  kept  up  communications  with  the  aristocratico- 
republican  opposition  in  Syracuse,  th^Syracusan  dynasts 
.  maintained  relations  with  the  national  party  in  the  G-reek 
cities  that  had  become  tributary  to  Carthage.  On  both  sides 
armies  of  mercenaries  were  employed  to  fight  their  battles 
— ^by  Timoleon  and  Agathocles,  as  well  as  by  thePhoBnician 
generals.    And  as  like  means  were  employed  on  both  sides, 
so  the  conflict  had  been  waged  on  both  with  a  disregard  of 
honour  and  a  perfidy  unexampled  in  the  history  of  the  west. 
The  Syracusans  were  the  weaker  party.    In  the  peace  of 
314.      4M,  Carthage  had  still  limited  her  claims  to  the  third  of 
the  island  to  the  west  of  Heraclea  Minoa  and  Himera, 
and  had  expressly  recognized  the  hegemony  of  the  Syra- 
cusans over  all  the  cities  to  the  eastward.     The  expulsion 
275.      of  Pyrrhus  firom  Sicily  and  Ital^  (479)  left  by  far  the  larger 
half  of  the  island,  and  especiallv'  the  important  city  of 
Affrigentum,  in  the  hands  of  Carthage ;  the  SyracusaDs  re- 
tam^  nothing  but  Tauromenium  and  the  south-east  of  the 
Campmian  island.    In  the  second  great  city  on  the  east  coast,  Messana, 
meroeuarMs.  a  band  of  foreign  sol<Bers  had  established  themselyes  and 
held  the  city,  independent  alike  of  Syracusans  and  Cartha- 
ginians. These  new  rulers  of  Messana  were  Campanian  mer- 
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cenaries.  The  dissolute  habits  that  had  become  prevalent 
among  the  Sabellians  settled  in  and  around  Capua  (i.  364), 
had  made  Campania  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries — ^what 
^tolia,  Crete,  and  Laconia  were  afterwards — the  universal 
recruiting-field  for  princes  and  cities  in  search  of  merce- 
naries. The  partial  civilization  that  had  been  called  into 
existence  there  by  the  Campanian  Ghreeks,  the  barbaric 
luxury  of  life  in  Capua  and  the  other  Campanian  cities,  the 

Solitical  impotence  to  which  the  hegemony  of  Bome  con- 
emned  them  while  yet  its  rule  was  not  so  stem  as  wholly 
to  withdraw  from  them  the  right  of  self-disposal — all  these 
things  drove  the  youth  of  Campania  in  troops  to  the  stan- 
dards of  the  recruiting  officers.    As  a  matter  of  course, 
BO  frivolous  and  unscrupulous  a  selling  of  themselves  was 
in  this  as  in  all  cases  attended  bv  estrangement  firom  their 
native  land,  habits  of  military  violence  and  lawlessness,  and 
indifference  to  the  breach  of  their  allegiance.    These  Cam- 
panians  could  see  no  reason  why  a  band  of  mercenaries 
should  not  seize  on  their  own  behalf  any  city  intrusted  to 
their  guardianship,  provided  only  they  were  in  a  position  to 
hold  it — the  Samnites   had  established  their  dominion  in 
Capua  itself^  and  th^  Lucanians  in  a  succession  of  Greek 
cities,  in  a  mode  not  much  more  honourable.     Nowhere  was 
the  state  of  j)olitical  relations  more  inviting  for  such  enter- 
prises than  in  Sicily.    Already  the  Campaman  captains  who 
came  to  Sicily  during  the  Peloponnesian  war  had  insinuated 
themselves  in  this  way  into  Stella  and  ^tna.    SomewhereMamertinei. 
about  the  year  470  a  Campanian  band,  which  had  previously      284. 
served  under  Agathocles  and  after  his  death  (465)  took  up      289. 
the  trade  of  freebooters  on  their  own  account,  established 
themselves  in  Messana,  the  second  city  of  Grecian  Sicily, 
and  the  chief  seat  of  the  anti-Syracusan  party  in  the  portion 
of  the  island  that  was  still  in  the  power  of  the  Greeks.    The 
citizens  were  slain  or  expelled,  their  wives  and  children  and 
houses  were  distributed  among  the  soldiers,  and  the  new 
masters  of  the  city,  the  Mamertines,  or  ''men  of  Mars," 
as  they  called  themselves,  soon  became  the  third  power  in 
the  island,  the  north-eastern  portion  of  which  they  reduced 
to  subjection  in  the  tiroes  of  confusion  that  succeeded  the 
death  of  Agathocles.    The  Carthaginians  were  no  unwilling 
spectators  of  these  events,  which  established  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  the  S3rracusans  a  new  and  powerful  adver- 
sary instead  of  a  cognate  and  ordinarily  allied  or  dependent 
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city.  With  Carthaginian  aid  the  Mamertines  maintained 
themselves  against  Pyrrhus,  and  the  untimely  retreat  of  the 
king  restored  to  them  all  their  power. 

It  is  not  proper  in  the  historian  either  to  excuse  the 
perfidious  crime  07  which  the  Mamertines  seized  their  power, 
or  to  forget  that  the  God  of  history  does  not  necessarily 
punish  the  sins  of  the  fathers  to  the  fourth  generation. 
He  who  feels  it  his  vocation  to  judge  the  sins  of  others 
may  condemn  the  human  agents  ;  for  Sicily  it  might  have 
been  a  blessing  that  a  warlike  power,  and  one  belonging 
to  the  island,  thus  began  to  be  formed  in  it — a  power  which 
was  already  able  to  bring  eight  thousand  men  into  the 
field,  and  which  was  gradually  putting  itself  in  a  position 
to  take  up  at  the  proper  time  and  on  its  own  resources  tliat 
struggle  against  the  foreigners,  to  the  maintenance  of  which 
the  Hellenes,  becoming  more  and  more  unaccustomed  to 
arms  notwithstanding  their  perpetual  wars,  were  no  longer 
equaL 

In  the  first  instance,  however,  things  took  another  turn.  A 
young  Syracusan  officer,  who  by  his  descent  from  the  family 
of  Gelo  and  his  intimate  relations  of  kindred  with  kin^ 
Pyrrhus  as  well  as  by  the  distinction  with  which  he  had 
fought  in  Pyrrhus'  campaigns,  had  attracted  the  notice  of  his 
fellow-citizens  as  well  as  of  the  Syracusan  soldiery — Hiero, 
son  of  Hierocles — was  called  by  military  election  to  com- 
mand the  army,  which  was  at  variance  with  the  citizens 
(479-480).  By  his  prudent  administration,  the  nobleness 
of  his  character,  and  the  moderation  of  his  views,  he  rapidly 
gained  the  hearts  of  the  citizens  of  Syracuse  (who  had  been 
accustomed  to  the  most  scandalous  lawlessness  in  their 
despots)  and  of  the  Sicilian  Greeks  in  general.  He  rid 
himself  (in  a  perfidious  manner,  it  is  true)  of  the  insubor- 
dinate army  of  mercenaries,  revived  the  citizen-militia,  and 
endeavoured,  at  first  with  the  title  of  general,  afterwards 
with  that  of  king,  to  re-establish  the  deeply  sunken  Hellenic 
power  by  means  of  his  civic  troops  and  of  fresh  and  more 
manageable  recruits.  With  the  Carthaginians,  who  in  con* 
cert  with  the  Greeks  had  driven  king  Pyrrhus  from  the 
island,  there  was  at  that  time  peace ;  the  immediate  foes  of 
the  Syracusans  were  the  Mamertines.  They  were  the  kins- 
men of  those  hated  mercenaries  whom  the  Syracusans  had 
recently  extirpated ;  they  had  murdered  their  own  Greek 
hosts  ;  they  had  curtailed  the  Syracusan  territory ;  they  had 
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oppreBsed  and  plundered  a  number  of  smaller  Grecian 
towns.  In  league  with  the  Bomans  who  just  about  this 
time  were  sending  their  legions  against  the  Campanians  in 
Bhegium,  the  allies,  kinemen,  and  confederates  in  crime  of 
the  Mamertines  (i.  424),  Hiero  turned  his  arms  against 
Messana.  By  a  great  victory,  after  which  Hiero  was  pro- 
claimed king  of  the  Sioeliots  (484),  he  succeeded  in  shutting  270. 
up  the  Mamertines  within  their  city,  and  after  the  siege 
had  lasted  some  years,  they  found  themselves  reduced  to 
extremity  and  unable  to  hold  the  city  longer  against  Hiero 
on  their  own  resources.  It  was  evident  that  a  surrender  on 
favourable  ..terms  was  impossible,  and  that  the  axe  of  the 
executioner,  which  had  £&llen  upon  the  Campanians  of 
Bhegium  at  Bome,  as  certainly  awaited  those  of  Messana 
at  Syracuse.  Their  only  means  of  safety  lay  in  delivering 
up  the  city  either  to  the  Carthaginians  or  to  the  Bonums, 
both  of  whom  could  not  but  be  so  strongly  set  upon  ac- 
quiring that  important  place  as  to  overlook  aD  other 
scruples.  Whether  it  would  be  more  advantageous  to  sur- 
render it  into  the  hands  of  the  Phoenicians  or  those  of  the 
masters  of  Italy,  was  doubtful;  after  long  hesitation  the 
majority  of  the  Campanians  at  length  resolved  to  offer  the 
possession  of  their  sea-commanding  fortress  to  the  Bomans. 

It  was  a  moment  of  the  deepest  significance  in  the  history  The  Ma- 
of  the  world,  when  the  envoys  of  the  Mamertines  appeared  mertines  re- 
in the  Boman  senate.    No  one  indeed  could  then  anticipate  ^^!*  *?*** 
all  that  was  to  depend  on  the  crossing  of  that  narrow  arm  of  ^JJ^^ 
the  sea ;  but  that  the  decision,  however  it  should  go,  would 
involve  consequences  far  other  and  more  important  than  had 
attached  to  any  decree  hitherto  passed  by  the  senate,  must 
have  been  manifest  to  every  one  of  the  fathers  of  the  city 
assembled  in  council.    Strictly  upright  men  might  indeed 
ask  how  it  was  possible  to  hesitate  at  all,  and  how  any  one 
could  even  think  of  suggesting  that  the  Bomans  should 
not  only  break  their  alliance  with  Hiero,  but  should,  just 
after  the  Campanians  of  Bhegium  had  been  punished  by  them 
with  righteous  severitj,  admit  their  no  less  guilty  Sicilian 
accomplices  to  the  alliance  and  friendship  of  the  state,  and 
thereby  rescue  them  from  the  punishment  which  they  de- 
served.   Such  an  outrage  on  propriety  would  not  only  affoid 
their  adversaries  matter  for  declamation,  but  must  seriously 
offend  all  men  of  moral  feeling.     But  even  the  statesman, 
witn  whom  political  morality  was  no  mere  phrase,  might  ask 
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in  reply,  how  Boman  burgesses^  who  had  broken  their  mili* 
tary  oath  and  treacherously  murdered  the  allies  of  Borne, 
comd  be  placed  on  a  level  with  foreigners  who  had  committed 
an  outrage  on  foreigners,  where  no  one  had  constituted  the 
Bomans  judges  of  the  one  or  avengers  of  the  other  ?    Had 
the  ques^'on  been  only  whether  the  Syracusans  or  Mamer- 
tines  should  rule  in  Messana,  Borne  might  certainly  have 
acquiesced  in  the  rule  of  either.    Bome  was  striving  for  the 
possession  of  Italy,  Carthage  for  that  of  Sicily ;  the  designs 
of  the  two  powers  scarcely  then  went  further.    But  that 
very  circumstance  formed  a  reason  why  each  desired   to 
have  and  retain  on  its  frontier  an  intermediate,  power  (the 
Carthaginians  for  instance  supporting  Tarentum,  the  Bo- 
mans  Syracuse  and  Messana)  ;  and  why,  if  that  course  was 
impossible,  each  preferred  to  have  the  places  on  the  borders 
given  over  to  itself  rather  than  to  its  great  rival.    As  Car- 
thage had  made  an  attempt  in  Italy,  when  Bhegium  and 
Tarentum  were  about  to  be  occupied  by  the  Bomans,  to 
acquire  these  cities  for  itself,  and  had  only  been  prevented 
from  doing  so  by  accident,  so  in  Sicily  an  opportunity  now 
offered  itself  for  Bome  to  bring  the  city  of  Messana  into 
its  symmachy ;  should  the  Bomans  reject  it,  it  was  not  to  be 
supposed  that  the  city  would  remain  independent  or  would 
become  Syracusan ;  they  woidd  themselves  throw  it  into  the 
arms  of  the  Phoenicians.   Were  they  justified  in  allowing  an 
opportunity  to  escape,  such  as  certainly  would  never  recur, 
oi  making  themselves  masters  of  the  natural  tSte  du  pont 
between  !Ualy  and  Sicily,  and  of  securing  it  by  means  of  a 
brave  garrison  on  which  they  could,  for  good  reasons,  depend? 
Were  they  justified  in  abandoning  Messana,  and  thereby 
surrendering  the  command  of  the  last  free  passage  between 
the  eastern  and  western  seas,  and  sacrificmg  the  commer^ 
cial  liberty  of  Italy  ?    It  is  true  that  other  objections  mi^ht 
be  urged  to  the  occupation  of  Messana  than  mere  scrumes 
of  feeling  and  of  honourable  policy.     That  it  could  not  but 
lead  to  a  war  with  Carfchage,  was  the  least  of  these ;  serious 
as  was  such  a  war,  Bome  might  not  fear  it.    But  there  was 
the  more  important  objection  that  by  crossing  the  sea  the 
Bomans  would  depart  from  the  purely  Italian  and  purely 
continental  policy  they  had  hitherto  pursued ;  they  would 
abandon  the  system  by  which  their  ancestors  had  founded 
the  greatness  of  Bome,  to  enter  upon  another  systenuthe 
results  of  which  no  one  could  foretell.    It  was  one  of  those 
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moments  when  calculation  fiiils,  and  when  faith  in  men's 
own  and  in  their  country's  destiny  alone  giyes  them  courage 
to  grasp  the  hand  which  beckons  to  them  out  of  the  darkness 
of  the  ittture,  and  to  follow  it  they  know  not  whither.  Long 
and  seriously  the  senate  deliberated  on  the  proposal  of  the 
consuls  to  lead  the  legions  to  the  help  of  the  Mamertines ; 
it  came  to  no  decisive  resolution.  But  the  burgesses,  to 
whom  the  matter  was  referred,  were  animated  by  a  growing 
sense  of  the  greatness  of  that  power  which  their  own  energy 
had  reared.  The  conquest  oi  Italy  encouraged  the  Bomans, 
as  that  of  Greece  encouraged  the  Macedonians  and  that  of 
Silesia  the  Prussians,  to  enter  upon  a  new  political  career. 
A  formal  pretext  for  supporting  the  Mamertines  was  found 
in  the  protectorate  which  Borne  claimed  the  right  to  exer- 
cise over  all  Italians.  The  transmarine  Italians  were  received 
into  the  Italian  confederacy  ;*  and  on  the  proposal  of  the 
consuls  the  citizens  resolved  to  send  them  aid  (489).  265. 

Much  depended  on  the  way  in  which  the  two  Sicilian  Vftriance 
powers,  immediately  affected  by  this  intervention  of  the  Bo-  between 
mans  in  the  affairs  of  the  island,  and  both  hitherto  nominally  ^^  ^^ 
in  alliance  with  Bome,  would  regard  her  interference.  Hiero        "^ 
had  sufficient  reason  to  treat  the  summons,  by  which  the 
Bomans  required  him  to  desist  from  hostilities  against  their 
new  confederates  in  Messana,  precisely  in  the  same  way  as  the 
Samnites  and  Lucanians  in  similar  circumstances  had  treated 
the  occupation  of  Capua  and  Thuni,  and  to  answer  the 
Bomans  by  a  declaration  of  war.    If,  however,  he  remained 
unsupported,  such  a  war  would  be  folly ;  and  it  miffht  be 
expected  firom  his  prudent  and  moderate  policy  that  he 
would  acquiesce  in  what  was  inevitable,  if  Cartlu^  should 
be  disposed  for  peace.     This  seemed  not  impossible.    A 
Boman  emba&y  was  now  (489)  sent  to  Carthage,  seven  years      2$5. 
after  the  attempt  of  the  Phoenician  fleet  to  gain  possession 
of  Tarentum,  to  demand  explanations  as  to  that  transaction 
(i.  423).  Grievances  not  unfounded,  but  half  forgotten,  once 
more  emerged;   it  seemed  not  superfluous  amidst  other 
warlike  preparations  to  replenish  tne  diplomatic  armoury 
with  reasons  for  war,  and  to  be  able  to  claim  in  the  coming 
manifesto,  as  was  the  custom  of  the  Bomans,  the  character 

*  The  Mamertines  were  admitted  into  pracleelj  the  same  position  towards 
fiome  ai  the  Italian  oommnnities,  bound  themselves  to  furnish  ships  (Cic. 
Verr,  ▼.  19,  50),  and,  as  the  coins  show  did  not  possess  the  privilege  of 
«oiniDg  silver. 

VOL.  n.  D 
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of  the  party  aggrieved.  This  much  at  least  might  with  entire 
justioe  De  affirmed,  that  the  respective  enterprises  at  Taren- 
turn  and  Messana  stood  upon  exactly  the  same  footing  in 
point  of  design  and  of  pretext,  and  that  it  was  simply  the 
accident  of  success  that  made  the  difference.  Carthage 
avoided  an  open  rupture.  The  ambassadors  carried  back  to 
Borne  a  disavowal  on  the  part  of  the  Carthaginian  admiral 
who  had  made  the  attempt  on  Tarentum,  along  with  the  re- 
quisite false  oaths :  the  counter-complaints,  which  of  course 
were  not  wanting  on  the  part  of  Carthage,  were  studiously 
moderate,  and  abstained  from  characterizing  the  meditated  in- 
vasion of  Sicily  as'  a  ground  for  war.  Such,  however,  it  was ; 
for  Carthage  regarded  the  affairs  of  Sicily,  as  Bome  regarded 
those  of  Italy,  as  internal  matters  in  which  an  independent 
power  could  suffer  none  to  interfere,  and  was  determined  to 
act  accordingly.  Only,  Phoenician  policy  followed  a  gentler 
course  than  that  of  threatening  open  war.  When  the 
preparations  of  Bome  for  sending  help  to  the  Mamertines 
were  at  length  so  far  advanced  that  the  fleet  formed  of  the 
war-Vessels  of  Naples,  Tarentum,  Yelia,  and  Locri,  and  the 
vanguard  of  the  Boman  land  army  under  the  military 
tribune  Gains  Claudius,  had  appeared  at  Bhegium  (in  the 
264.  spring  of  4i90),  unexpected  news  arrived  &om  Messana  that 
Carthagi-  the  Carthaginians,  having  come  to  an  understanding  witii  the 
anti-Boman  party  there,  had  as  a  neutral  power  arranged 
a  peace  between  jEQero  and  the  Mamertines ;  that  the  siege 
had  in  consequence  been  raised ;  and  that  a  Carthaginian 
fleet  lay  in  the  harbour  of  Messana,  and  a  Carthaginian 

grrison  in  the  citadel,  both  under  the  command  of  admiral 
anno.  The  Mamertine  citizens,  npw  under  Carthaginian 
influence,  informed  the  Boman  commanders,  with  due  thanks 
for  the  federal  help  so  speedily  accorded  to  them,  that  they 
were  glad  that  they  no  longer  needed  it.  The  adroit  and 
daring  officer  who  commanded  the  Boman  vanguard  never- 
theless set  sail  with  his  troops.  But  the  Carthaginians 
warned  the  Boman  vessels  to  retire,  and  even  made  some  of 
them  prizes;  these,  however,  the  Carthaginian  admiral, 
remembering  his  strict  orders  to  give  no  pretext  for  the 
outbreak  of  hostilities,  sent  back  to  his  gooa  friends  on  the 
other  side  of  the  straits.  It  almost  seemed  as  if  the  Bomans 
had  compromised  themselves  as  uselessly  before  Messana,  as 
the  Carthaginians  before  Tiu<entum.  IBut  Claudius  did  not 
allow  himself  to  be  deterred,  and  on  a  second  attempt  he 
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succeeded  in  crossing.     Scarcely  had  he  landed  when  he 
called  a  meeting  of  the  citizens ;  and,  at  his  wish,  the  admiral 
also  appeared  at  the  meeting,  still  imagining  that  he  should 
he  ahle  to  avoid  an  open  hreach.    But  the  Romans  seized  Messana 
his  person  in  the  assembly  itself;   and  Hanno  and  the  wized  by 
Phoenician  garrison  in  the  citadel,  weak  and  destitute  of  a  ^  Ro»«n«. 
leader,  were  pusillanimous  enough,  the  former  to  give  to  his 
troops  the  command  to  retreat,  the  latter  to  comply  with 
the  orders  of  their  captive  general  and  to  evacuate  the  city 
along  with  him.     Thus  the  tite  de  pont  of  the  island  fell  into  War  be- 
the  hands  of  the  Bomans.    The  Carthaginian  authorities,  tween  the 
justly  indignant  at  the  folly  aud  weakness  of  their  g;eneral,  Romans  and 
caused  him  to  be  executed,  and  declared  war  agamst  the  ^^^Tand 
Bomans.     It  was  of  especial  importance  to  recover  the  lost  ^1^^!^^. 
place.     A  strong  Carthaginian  fleet,  led  by  Hanno,  son  of 
Hannibal,  appeared  off  Messana ;  while  the  fleet  blockaded 
the  straits,  the  Carthaginian  army  landing  from  it  began  the 
siege  on  the  north  side.    Hiero,  who  had  only  waited  for  the 
Carthaginian  attack  to  begin  the  war  with  Bome,  again 
brought  up  his  army,  which  he  had  hardly  withdrawn, 
against  Messana,  and  undertook  the  attack  on  the  south 
side  of  the  city. 

But  meanwhile  the  Boman  consul,  Appius  Claudius 
Candex,  had  appeared  at  Bhegium  with  the  main  body  of 
bis  army,  and  succeeded  in  crossing  on  a  dark  night  in  spito 
of  the  Carthaginian  fleet.  Audacity  and  fortune  were  on 
the  side  of  the  Bomans;  the  allies,  not  prepared  for  an 
attack  by  the  whole  Boman  army  and  consequently  not 
united,  were  beaten  in  detail  by  the  Boman  legions  issuing 
from  the  city ;  and  thus  the  siege  was  raised.  The  Boman 
army  kept  the  field  during  the  summer,  and  even  made  an 
attempt  on  Syracuse;  but,  when  that  had  failed  and  the 
siege  of  Echetla  (on  the  confines  of  the  territories  of  Syra- 
cuse and  Carthage)  had  to  be  abandoned  with  loss,  the  Boman 
army  returned  to  Messana,  and  thence,  leaving  a  strong 
garrison  behind  them,  to  Italy.  The  results  obtained  jn 
this  first  campaign  of  the  Bomans  out  of  Italy  probably  did 
not  quite  correspond  to  the  expectations  formed  at  home, 
for  the  consul  had  no  triumph ;  nevertheless,  the  energy 
which  the  Bomans  displayed  in  Sicily  could  not  fail  to 
make  a  great  impression  on  the  Sicilian  Greeks.  In  the 
following  year  both  consuls  and  an  army  twice  as  large 
entered  the  island  unopposed ;  and  one  of  them,  Marcus 
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Yalerius  Maximus,  afterwards  called  from  this  calI^>ai^  the 
''hero  of  Messaiia"  {MessaUd),  achieved  a  brilliant  victory 
over  the  allied  Carthaginians  and  Sjrracusans.  After  this 
battle  the  Phoenician  armj  no  longer  ventured  to  keep  the 
field  against  the  Bomans  ;  Al»sa,  Centuripa,  and  the  smaller 
Pearc  with  Greek  towns  generally  joined  the  victors,  and  Hiero  him- 
Hicro.  ^if  abandoned  the  Carthaginian  side  and  made  peace  and 
*J63.  alliance  with  Borne  (491).  He  pursued  a  judicious  policy 
in  joining  the  Bomans  as  soon  as  it  appeared  that  their 
interference  in  Sicily  was  in  earnest,  and  while  there  was 
still  time  to  purchase  peace  without  cessions  and  sacrifices. 
The  intermediate  states  in  Sicily,  Syracuse  and  Messana, 
which  were  unable  to  follow  out  a  policv  of  their  own  and 
had  only  the  choice  between  Boman  ana  Carthaginian  hege- 
mony, necessarily  preferred  the  former ;  because  the  Bomans 
had  not  probably  as  yet  formed  the  design  of  conquering  the 
island  lor  themselves  but  sought  merely  to  prevent  its 
being  acquired  by  Carthage,  and  at  all  events  Bome  might  be 
expected  to  substitute  a  juster  treatment  and  due  protection 
of  commercial  freedom  for  the  tyrannizing  and  monopoliain^ 
system  that  Carthage  pursued.  Henceforth  Hiero  con- 
tmued  to  be  the  most  important,  the  steadiest,  and  the  most 
esteemed  ally  of  the  Bomans  in  the  island. 

The  Bomans  had  thus  gained  their  immediate  object.    By 
their  double  alliance  with  Messana  and  Syracuse,  and  the 
firm  hold  which  they  had  on  the  whole  east  coast,  they 
secured  the  means  of  landing  on  the  island  and  of  maintain- 
ing— ^which  hitherto  had  been  a  very  difficult  matter — ^their 
armies  there ;  and  the  war,  which  had  previously  been  doubtful 
and  hazardous,  lost  in  a  great  measure  its  character  of  risk. 
Accordingly,  no  greater  exertions  were  made  for  it  than  for 
the  wars  in  Samnium  and  Etruria ;  the  two  legions  which 
262.      were  despatched  to  the  island  for  the  next  year  (49*2) 
sufficed,  in  concert  with  the  Sicilian  Greeks,  to  drive  the 
Capture  of  Carthaginians  everywhere  into  their  fortresses.    The  com- 
igrigen-      mander-in-chief  of   the   Carthaginians,   Hannibal    son   of 
twn.  Gisgo,  threw  himself  with  the  flower  of  his  troops  into 

Agrigentum,  to  defend  to  the  last  that  most  important  of  the 
Carthaginian  inland  cities.  Unable  to  storm  a  city  so 
strong,  the  Bomans  blockaded  it  with  entrenched  lines  and 
a  double  camp ;  the  besieged,  who  numbered  50,000,  soon 
suffered  from  want  of  provisions.  To  raise  the  siege  the 
Carthaginian  admiral  Honno  landed  at  Heraclea,  and  cut  off 
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in  tarn  t]^e  supplies  from  the  Boman  besieging  force.  On 
both  sides  the  distress  was  great.  At  length  a  battle  was 
resolTed  on,  to  pnt  an  end  to  the  state  of  embarrassment  and 
unceitaintj.  In  this  battle  the  Numidian  cavalry  showed 
itself  as  superior  to  the  Boman  horse  as  the  Koman  infantry 
was  superior  to  the  Phoenician  foot ;  the  Boman  infantry 
decidea  the  victory,  but  the  losses  even  of  the  Bomans  were 
very  considerable.  The  result  of  the  successful  struggle 
was  somewhat  marred  by  the  circumstance  that,  after  the 
battle,  during  the  confusion  and  fatigue  of  the  conquerors, 
the  beleaguered  army  succeeded  in  escaping  from  the  city 
and  in  reaching  the  fleet.  The  victory  was  nevertheless  of 
importance ;  Agrigentum  fell  into  the  bands  of  the  Bomans, 
and  thus  the  whole  island  was  in  their  power,  with  the 
exception  of  the  maritime  fortresses,  in  which  the  Carthagi- 
nian ^neral  Hamilcar,  Hanno's  successor  in  command,  en- 
trenched himself  to  the  teeth,  and  was  not  to  be  driven 
out  either  by  force  or  by  fiunine.  War  ceased  on  the  island ; 
it  was  continued  only  by  means  of  sallies  from  the  Sicilian 
fortresses  and  descents  on  the  Italian  coasts,  in  a  manner 
extremely  injurious  and  annoying  to  the  Bomans. 

I^  fact,  the  Bomans  now  for  the  first  time  felt  the  real  Beginning 
difficulties  of  the  war.  If,  as  we  are  told,  the  Carthaginian  of  the  ma- 
diplomatists  before  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  warned  the  "^*  ^'*^* 
Bomans  not  to  push  the  matter  to  a  breach,  because  against 
their  will  no  Boman  could  even  wash  his  hands  in  the  sea, 
the  threat  was  well  founded.  The  Carthaginian  fleet  ruled 
the  sea  without  a  rival,  and  not  only  kept  the  coast  towns 
of  Sicily  in  due  obedience  and  provided  them  with  all 
necessaries,  but  also  threatened  a  descent  upon  Italy,  for 
which  reason  it  was  necessary  in  492  to  retain  a  consular  262. 
army  there.  No  invasion  on  a  large  scale  occurred ;  but 
smaller  Carthaginian  detachments  landed  on  the  Italiiui 
coasts  and  levied  contributions  on  the  allies  of  Bome,  and, 
what  was  worst  of  all,  completely  paralyzed  the  commerce  of 
Bome  and  her  allies.  The  continuance  of  such  a  system  for 
even- a  short  time  wotdd  suffice  entirely  to  ruin  Caere,  Ostia, 
Ne«>olis,  Tarentum,  and  Syracuse,  while  the  Carthaginians 
easily  consoled  themselves  for  the  loss  of  the  tribute  of 
Sicily  with  the  contributions  which  they  levied  and  the 
ridi  prizes  of  their  privateering.  The  Bomans  now  learned, 
what  Dionysius,  Agathocles,  and  Pyrrhus  had  learned 
before,  that  it  was  as  difficult  to  conquer  the  Carthaginians 
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The  Romaiis  as  it  was  easj  to  beat  them  in  the  field.    Thej  saw  that 
build  a        everything  depended  on  procuring  a  fleet,  and  resolved  to 
'  form  one  of  twenty  triremes  and  a  hundred  quinqueremes. 

The  execution,  however,  of  this  energetic  resolution  was  not 
easy.  The  representation  originating  in  the  schools  of  the 
rhetoricians,  which  would  haye  us  believe  that  the  Bomans 
then  for  the  first  time  dipped  their  oars  in  water,  is  no  doubt 
a  childish  tale ;  the  commercial  marine  of  Italy  must  at 
this  time  have  been  very  extensive,  and  there  was  no  want 
even  of  Italian  vessels  of  war.  fiut  these  were  war-barks 
and  triremes,  such  as  had  been  in  use  in  earlier  times; 
quinqueremes,  which  under  the  more  modern  system  of 
naval  warfare  that  had  originated  chiefly  in  Carthage  were 
almost  exclusively  employed  in  the  line,  had  not  yet  been 
built  in  Italy.  The  measure  adopted  by  the  Eomans  was 
therefore  much  as  if  a  maritime  state  of  the  present  day 
were  to  pass  at  once  from  the  building  of  nigates  and 
cutters  to  the  building  of  ships  of  the  line ;  and,  just  as  in 
such  a  case  now  a  foreign  ship  of  the  line  would,  if  possible, 
be  adopted  as  a  pattern,  the  Bomans  referred  their  master 
shipbuilders  to  a  stranded  Carthaginian  penteres  as  a  model. 
No  doubt  the  Bomans,  had  they  wished,  might  have  sooner 
attained  their  object  with  the  aid  of  the  Syracusans  and 
Massiliots ;  but  their  statesmen  had  too  much  sagacity  to 
desire  to  defend  Italy  by  means  of  a  fleet  not  Italian.  The 
Italian  allies,  however,  were  largely  drawn  upon  both  for  the 
naval  officers,  who  must  have  been  for  the  most  part  taken 
from  the  Italian  commercial  marine,  and  for  the  sailors, 
whose  name  ($ocu  navaks)  shows  that  for  some  time  they  were 
exclusively  furnished  by  the  allies ;  along  with  these,  slaves 
provided  oy  the  state  and  the  wealthier  families  were  after- 
wards employed,  and  ere  long  also  the  poorer  class  of 
citizens.  Under  such  circumstances,  and  when  we  take  into 
account,  as  is  but  fair,  on  the  one  hand  the  then  com- 
paratively low  state  of  shipbuilding  and  on  the  other  hand 
the  energy  of  the  Bomans,  there  is  nothing  incredible  in  the 
statement  that  the  Bomans  solved  within  a  year  the  problem 
— ^which  baffled  Napoleon — of  converting  a  continental  into 
a  maritime  power,  and  actually  launched  their  fleet  of  120 
260.  sail  in  the  spring  of  494.  It  is  true,  that  it  was  by  no  means 
a  match  for  the  Carthaginian  fleet  in  numbers  and  efficiency 
at  sea ;  and  these  were  points  of  the  greater  importance,  as 
the  naval  tactics  of  the  period  consisted  mainly  in  manoso- 
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yring.  In  the  maritime  warfare  of  that  period  hoplitea  and  ar- 
chers no  doubt  fought  from  the  deck,  and  projectile  machines 
were  also  plied  from  it ;  but  the  ordinary  and  reallj  decisiye 
method  of  action  consisted  in  running  foul  of  the  enemy's 
vessels,  for  which  purpose  the  prows  were  furnished  with 
heavy  iron  beaks :  the  vessels  engaged  in  battle  were  in  the 
habit  of  sailing  round  each  other  till  one  or  the  other  suc- 
ceeded in  giving  the  thrust,  which  usually  proved  decisive. 
Accordingly  the  crew  of  an  ordinary  Greek  trireme,  con- 
sisting of  about  200  men,  contained  only  about  10  soldiers, 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  170  rowers,  from  50  to  60  on  each 
deck ;  that  of  a  quinquereme  numbered  about  800  rowers, 
and  soldiers  in  proportion. 

The  happy  idea  occurred  to  the  Bomaus  that  they  might 
make  np  for  what  their  vessels,  with  their  unpractised  of- 
ficers and  crdws,  necessarily  lacked  in  ability  of  manoeuvring, 
by  again  assigning  a  more  considerable  piurt  in  naval  war- 
fare t-o  the  soldiers.  They  stationed  at  the  prow  of  each  vessel 
a  flyin|;  bridge,  which  could  be  lowered  in  frt)nt  or  on  either 
side ;  it  was  furnished  on  both  sides  with  parapets,  and  had 
space  for  two  men  in  front.  When  the  enemy's  vessel  was 
sailing  up  to  strike  the  Boman  one,  or  was  lying  alongside 
of  it  f^r  the  thrust  had  been  evaded,  the  bridge  on  deck  was 
suddenly  lowered  and  fastened  to  its  opponent  by  means 
of  a  grappling-iron :  this  not  only  prevented  the  running 
down,  but  enabled  the  Boman  marines  to  pass  along  the 
bridge  to  the  enemy's  deck  and  to  carry  it  by  assault  as  in  a 
conflict  on  land.  'So  distinct  body  of  marines  was  formed, 
but  land  troops  were  employed,  when  required,  for  this 
maritime  sendee.  In  one  instance  as  many  as  120  legion- 
aries fought  in  each  ship  on  occasion  of  a  great  naval  battle ; 
in  that  case  however  the  Boman  fleet  had  at  the  same  time 
a  landing^rmy  on  board. 

In  this  way  the  Bomans  created  a  fleet  which  was  a  match 
for  the  Carthaginians.  Those  err,  who  represent  this  build- 
ing of  a  Boman  fleet  as  a  fairy  tale,  and  besides  they  miss 
their  aim;  the  feat  must  be  understood  in  order  to  be 
admired.  The  construction  of  a  fleet  by  the  Bomans  was  in 
very  truth  a  noble  national  work — a  work  through  which,  by 
their  clear  perception  of  what  was  needful  and  of  what  was 
possible,  by  ingenuity  in  invention,  and  by  energy  in  re- 
solution and  in  execution,  they  rescued  their  country  from  a 
position  of  peril  which  was  worse  than  at  first  it  seemed. 
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Naral  ylo-  The  outeet,  however,  was  not  faTourable  to  the  Eomans. 
toiyat  ^Q  Roman  admiral,  the  consul  Gnnus  Cornelius  Seipio, 
^  who  had  sailed  for  Measana  with  the  first  seventeen  vessels 

260.      ready  for  sea  (494),  &ncied»  when  on  the  voyage,  that  he 
should  be  able  to  capture  Lipara  bj  a  coup  de  main.      But  a 
division  of  the  Carthaginian  fleet  stationed  at  Panormus 
blockaded  the  harbour  of  the  island  where   the  Bonian 
vessels  rode  at  anchor,  and  captured  the  whole  squadron 
along  with  the  consul  without  a  struggle.     This,  however, 
did  not  deter  the  main  fleet  from  likewise  sailing,  as  soon  as 
its  preparations  were  completed,  for  Messana.  On  its  voyage 
idong  tne  Italian  coast  it  fell  in  with  a  Carthaginian  recon- 
noitring squadron  of  less  strength,  on  which  it  n|Mi  the  good 
fortune  to  inflict  a  loss  more  than  counterbalancing  the  first 
loss  of  the  Bomans ;  and  thus  successful  and  victorious  it 
entered  the  port  of  Messana,  where  the  second  consul 
Gains  Duilius  took  the  command  in  room  of  his  captured 
colleague.     At  the  promontory  of  MyUs,  to  the  north-west 
of  Messana,  the  Carthaginian  fleet,  that  advanced  from 
Panormus  under  the  command  of  Hannibal,  encountered 
the  Boman,  which  here  underwent  its  first  trial  on  a  great 
scale.     The  Carthaginians,  seeing  in  the  ill-sailing  and  awk- 
ward vessels  of  the  Bomans  an  easy  prey,  fell  upon  them 
in  irregular  order ;  but  the  newly  invented  boarding-bridges 
proved  their  thorough  efficiency.  The  Boman  vessels  hooked 
and  stormed  those  of  the  enemy  as  they  came  up  one  by 
one ;  they  could  not  be  approached  either  in  front  or  on 
the  sides  without  the  dangerous  bridge  descending  on  the 
enemy's  deck.      When  the  battle  was  over,  about  fifty 
Carthaginian  vessels,  almost  the  half  of  the  fleet,  were  .sunk 
or  captured  by  the  Bomans ;  among  the  latter  was  the 
ship  of  the  admiral  Hannibal,  formerly  belonging  to  king 
Pvrrhus.     The  gain  was  great ;  still  greater  the  moral  effect 
or  the  victory.    Bome  had  suddenly  oecome  a  naval  power, 
and  held  in  her  hand  the  means  of  energetically  terminating 
a  war  which  threatened  to  be  endlessly  prolonged  and  to 
involve  the  commerce  of  Italy  in  ruin. 
The  war  00      Two  plans  were  open  to  the  Bomans.    They  might  attack 
^^  f^**^    Carthage  on  the  Italian  islands  and  deprive  her  of  the  coast 
and  fortresses  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia  one  after  another — a  scheme 

Sardinia,  which  was  perhaps  practicable  through  well-combined  opera- 
tion by  land  and  sea ;  and,  in  the  event  of  its  being  accom- 
plishedy  peace  might  either  be  concluded  with  Carthage  on  the 
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basis  of  the  cession  of  these  islands,  or,  should  such  tenns 
not  be  accepted  or  prove  unsatisfactory,  the  second  stage 
of  the  war  might  be  transferred  to  Africa.  Or  they  might 
neglect  the  islands  and  throw  themselves  at  once  with  all 
their  strength  on  Africa,  not^  in  the  adventurous  style  of 
Agathodes,  burning  their  vessels  behind  them  and  staking 
all  on  the  victory  of  a  desperate  band,  but  covering  with 
a  strong  fleet  toe  communications  between  the  iurican 
invading  army  and  Italy;  and  in  that  case  a  peace  on 
moderate  terms  might  be  expected  from  the  consternation 
of  the  enemy  after  the  first  successes,  or,  if  the  Bomans 
chose,  they  might,  by  pushing  matters  to  an  extremity, 
compel  the  enemy  to  entire  surrender. 

l%ey  chose,  in  the  first  instance,  the  former  plan  of  opera- 
tions. In  the  year  after  the  battle  of  Myiie  (495)  the  259 
consul  Lucius  Scipio  captured  the  port  of  Aleria  in  Corsica 
— we  still  Dossess  the  tombstone  of  the  general,  which  makes 
mention  of  this  deedr— and  made  Corsica  a  naval  station 
against  Sardinia.  An  attempt  to  establish  a  footing  in 
Olbia  on  the  northern  coast  of  that  island  failed,  because 
the  fleet  wanted  troops  for  landing.  In  the  succeeding  year 
(496)  it  was  repeated  with  better  success,  and  the  open  258. 
villages  along  the  coast  were  plundered ;  but  no  permanent 
establishment  of  the  Somans  took  place.  Nor  was  greater 
progress  made  in  Sicily.  Hamilcar  conducted  the  war  with 
energy  and  adroitness,  not  only  by  force  of  arms  on  sea 
and  land,  but  also  by  political  proeelytism.  Of  the  nume- 
rous small  country  towns  some  every  year  fell  away  from 
the  Bomans,  and  had  to  be  laboriously  reclaimed  from 
the  Phoenician  grasp ;  while  in  the  coast  K)rtres8es  the  Car- 
thaginians maintained  themselves  without  challenge,  parti- 
cularly in  their  head-quarters  of  Panormus  and  in  their  new 
stronghold  of  Drepana,  to  which,  on  account  of  its  easier  de- 
fence by  sea,  Hamilcar  had  transferred  the  inhabitants  of 
Eryx.  A  second  great  naval  engagement  off  the  promontory 
of  l^daris  (497  J,  in  which  both  parties  claimed  the  victory,  257. 
made  no  change  in  the  position  of  affairs.  In  this  way 
no  progress  was  made,  whether  in  consequence  of  the 
divided  command  and  the  rapid  changes  in  the  commanders  of 
the  Boman  troops,  which  rendered  the  concentrated  manage* 
ment  of  a  series  of  operations  on  a  small  scale  exceedingly 
difficult,  or  from  the  general  strategical  relations  of  the 
case,  which  certainly,  as  the  science  of  war  then  stood,  were 
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im&vourable  to  the  attaddng  party  in  general  (i  423),  and 
particularly  bo  to  the  Bomans,  who  were  still  on  the  mere 
threshold  of  scientific  warfare.     Meanwhile,  although    the 
pillaging  of  the  Italian  coasts  had  ceased,  the  commerce  of 
Italy  suffered  not  much  less  than  it  had  done  before  the 
Attack  on    Ae^t  was  built.     Weary  of  a  course  of  operations  without 
Africa.       results,  and  impatient  to  put  an  end  to  the  war,  the  senate 
resolved  to  change  its  system,  and  to  assail  Carthage  in 
256.      Africa.    In  the  spring  of  498  a  fleet  of  830  ships  of  the  line 
set  sail  for  the  coast  of  Libya :  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Himera  on  the  south  coast  of  Sicily  it  embarked  the  army 
for  landing,  consisting  of  four  legions,  under  the  charge 
of  the  two  consuls  Marcus  AtUius  Begulus  and  Lucius 
Manlius  Yolso,  both  experienced  genenils.    The  Cartha- 
ginian admiral  suffered  the  embarkation  of  the  enemy's 
troops    to  take  place;    but  on  continuing  their  voyage 
towards  Africa  the  Bomans  found  the  Punic  fleet  drawn  up 
in  order  of  battle  off  Ecnomus  to  protect  its  native  land 
Naval  Tie-  from  invasion.     Seldom  have  greater  numbers  fought  at  aea 
^*7of       than  were  engaged  in  the  battle  that  now  ensued.     The 
*'^°*°'-    Boman  fleet  of  330  sail  contained  at  least  100,000  men  in 
its  crews,  besides  the  landing  army  of  about  40,000 ;  the 
Carthaginian  of  350  vessels  was  manned  by  at  least  an 
equal  number ;  so  that  wellnigh  three  hundred  thousand  men 
were  brought  into  action  on  this  day  to  decide  the  contest 
between  the  two  mighty  peoples.    The  Phoenicians  were 
placed  in  a  single  widely-extended  line,  with  their  lefb  wing 
resting  on  the  Sicilian  coast.     The  Bomans  arranged  them- 
selves in  a  triangle,  with  the  ships  of  the  two  consuls  as  ad- 
mirals at  the  apex,  the  first  and  second  squadrons  drawn 
out  in  oblique  line  to  the  right  and  left,  and  a  third  squadron, 
having  the  vessels  built  for  the  transport  of  the  cavalry  in  tow> 
forming  the  line  which  dosed  the  triangle.     They  thus  bore 
down  in  close  order  on  the  enemy.    A  fourth  squadron  placed 
in  reserve  followed  more  slowly.     The  wedge-«ha^ed  attack 
broke  without  difficulty  the  Carthaginian  line,  for  its  centre, 
which  was  first  assailed,  intentionally  gave  way,  and  the  battle 
resolved  itself  into  three  separate  engagements.    While  the 
admirals  with  the  two  squadrons  drawn  up  on  the  wings 
pursued  the  Carthaginian  centre  and  were  closely  engaged 
with  it,  the  left  wing  of  the  Carthaginians  drawn  up  along 
the  coast  wheeled  round  upon  the  third  Boman  squadron, 
which  was  prevented  by  the  vessels  which  it  had  in  tow 
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from  following  the  two  others,  and  by  a  vehement  onset  in 
superior  force  drove  it  against  the  shore ;  at  the  same  time 
the  Boman  reserve  was  turned  on  the  open  sea,  and 
assailed  from  behind,  bj  the  right  wing  of  the  Carthaginians. 
The  first  of  these  three  engagements  was  soon  at  an  end ; 
the  ships  of  the  Carthaginian  centre,  manifestly  much 
weaker  than  the  two  Boman  squadrons  with  which  they 
were  engaged,  took  to  flight.  Meanwhile  the  two  other 
divisions  of  the  Bomans  had  a  severe  encounter  with  the 
superior  enemy ;  but  in  close  fighting  the  dreaded  hoarding- 
bridges  stood  them  in  good  steiad,  and  by  this  means  they 
succeeded  in  maintaining  their  ground  till  the  two  admirals 
with  their  vessels  could  come  up.  By  their  arrival  the 
Boman  reserve  was  relieved,  and  the  Carthaginian  vessels  of 
the  right  wing  retired  before  the  superior  force.  And 
now,  when  this  conflict  had  been  decided  in  favour  of  the 
Bomans,  all  the  Boman  vessels  that  still  could  keep  the 
sea  fell  on  the  rear  of  the  Carthaginian  lef)^  wing,  which 
was  obstinately  following  up  its  advantage,  so  that  it  was 
surrounded  and  almost  all  the  vessels  composing  it  were 
taken.  The  losses  otherwise  were  nearly  e^ual.  Of  the 
Boman  fleet  24  sail  were  sunk ;  of  the  Carthagmian  24  were 
sunk,  and  64  were  taken.  Notwithstanding  its  considerable 
loss  the  Carthaginian  fleet  did  not  give  up  the  protection  of 
Africa,  and  with  that  view  returned  to  the  gulf  of  Carthage, 
where  it  expected  the  descent  to  take  place  and  purposed  to 
give  battle  a  second  time.  But  the  Bomans  landed,  not  on  Landing  of 
the  western  side  of  the  peninsula  which  helps  to  form  the  ^^^  ^ 
gulf,  but  on  the  eastern  side,  where  the  bay  of  Clupea  "^ 
presented  a  spacious  harbour  affording  protection  from 
almost  all  winiu,  and  the  town,  situated  close  by  the  sea  on 
a  shield-shaped  eminence  rising  out  of  the  plain,  supplied 
an  excellent  defence  for  the  harbour.  They  diBembarkea  the 
troops  without  hindrance  from  the  enemy,  and  established 
themselves  on  the  hill ;  in  a  short  time  an  entrenched  naval 
camp  was  constructed,  and  the  land  army  was  at  liberty  to 
commence  operations.  The  Boman  troops  ranged  over  the 
land  and  levied  contributions :  they  were  able  to  send  as 
many  as  20,000  slaves  to  Borne.  Through  the  rarest  good 
fortune  the  bold  scheme  had  succeeded  at  the  first  stroke,  and 
with  but  slight  sacrifices :  the  end  seemed  attained.  The  feel- 
ing of  confi&nce  that  in  this  respect  animated  the  Bomans  is 
evinced  by  the  resolution  of  the  senate  to  recall  to  Italy  the 
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greater  portion  of  the  fleet  and  half  of  the  army ;  Mar<;us 
Begulus  alone  remained  in  Africa  with  40  ships,  15,000 
infantry,  and  500  cavalry.     Their  confidence,  howeyer,  was 
seemingly  not  overstrained.     The  Carthaginian  army,  which 
was  disheartened,  did  not  venture  forth  into  the  plain,  but 
waited  to  sustain  discomfiture   in  the  wooded  defiles,  in 
which  it  could  make  no  use  of  its  two  hest  arms,  the  cavalry 
and  the  elephants.    The  towns  surrendered  en  masse  ;  the 
Numidians  rose  in  insurrection,  and   overran    the    open 
country  far  and  wide.    Kegulus  might  hope  to  begin  the 
next  campaign  with  the  siege  of  the  capital,  and  with  that 
view  he  pitched  his  camp  for  the  winter  in  its  immediate 
vicinity  at  Tunes. 
Vaio  nego-      The  spirit  of  the  Carthaginians  was  broken :  they  sued 
tiatioDsfor  for  peace.     But  the  conditions  which  the  consul  proposed 
p«oe.         — ^Q^  merely  the  cession  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia,  but  the 
conclusion  of  an  alliance'  on  unequal  terms  with  Bome, 
which  woidd  have  bound  the   Carthaginiaus  to  renounce 
their  own  war-marine  and  to  furnish  vessels  for  the  Boman 
wars — conditions  which  would  have  placed  Carthage  on  a 
level  with  Neapolis  and  Tarentum,  could  not  be  accepted, 
io  long  as  a  Carthaginian  army  kept  the  field  and  a  Car- 
thaginian fleet  kept  the  sea,  and  the  capital  stood  unshaken. 
Prepara-      The  mighty  enthusiasm,  which  kindles  into  a  noble  flame 
tions  of      amonc^  Oriental  nations,  even  the  most  abased,  on  the  ap- 
Carthage.    ppQach  of  extreme  peril — the  ener^  of  dire  necessity — im- 
pelled the  Carthagmians  to  exertions,  such  as  were  by  no 
means  expected  from  a  nation  of  shopkeepers.    Hamucar, 
who  had  carried  on  the  guerilla  war  against  the  Bomans  in 
Sicily  with  so  much  success,  appeared  m  Libya  with  the  ilUe 
of  the  Sicilian  troops,  who  furnished  an  admirable  nudeua 
for  the  newly  levied  force.    The  connections  and  gold  of  the 
Carthaginians,  moreover,  brought  to  them  troop  after  troop 
of  excellent  Numidian  horse,  and  also  numerous  Greek  mer- 
cenaries ;  amongst  whom  was  the  celebrated  captain  Xanthip- 
pus  of  Sparta,  whose  talent  for  organization  and  strategiCTl 
skill  were  of  great  service  to  his  new  masters.*    While  the 
Carthaginians  were  thus  making  their  preparations  in  the 

*  The  statement,  that  the  military  talent  of  Xanthippa  was  the  primary  meaaa 
of  the  Balvation  of  Carthage,  is  probably  coloured ;  the  officers  of  Carthage  can 
hardly  hare  waited  for  foreigners  to  teach  them  that  the  light  Afiican  cavalrj 
oould  be  more  appropriately  employed  on  the  plain  than  among  hills  and  foresta. 
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ooorse  of  the  winter,  the  Boman  general  remained  inactive 
at  Tones.  Whether  it  was  that  he  did  not  anticipate  the 
storm  which  was  gathering  over  his  head,  or  that  a  sense  of 
military  honour  prohihited  him  from  doing  what  his  position 
demanded — ^instead  of  renouncing  a  siege  which  he  was  not 
in  a  condition  even  to  attempt,  and  shutting  himself  up  in 
the  stronghold  of  Clupea,  he  remained  with  a  handful  of 
men  before  the  walls  of  the  hostile  capital,  neglecting  even 
to  secure  his  line  of  retreat  to  the  naval  camp,  and  neglect- 
ing to  provide  himself  with — ^what  above  all  he  wanted 
and  what  might  have  been  so  easily  obtained  through 
negotiation  with  the  revolted  Numidian  tribes — a  good  light 
cavaby.  He  thus  wantonly  brought  himself  and  his  army 
into  a  situation  similar  to  that  which  formerly  befel  Aga- 
thocles  in  his  desperate  adventure.  When  spring  came 
(499),  the  state  ot  affairs  had  so  changed,  that  now  the  25.5. 
Carthaginians  were  the  first  to  take  the  field  and  to  offer 
battle  to  the  Bomans.  It  waa  very  natural  that  thev  should  Defmt  of 
do  so,  for  everything  depended  on  their  getting  quit  of  the  ^i>ius. 
army  of  Begulus,  before  reinforcements  could  arrive  from 
Italy.  The  same  reason  should  have  led  the  Bomans  to 
desire  delay ;  but,  relying  on  their  invincibleness  in  the 
open  field,  they  at  once  accepted  battle  notwithstanding  their 
inferiority  of  strength  (for,  although  the  numbers  of  the 
infantry  on  both  sides  were  nearly  the  same,  their  4000 
cavalry  and  100  elephants  gave  to  the  Carthaginians  a  de- 
cided superiority),  and  notwithstanding  the  unfiivourable 
nature  of  the  groand,  where  the  Carthaginians  were  drawn 
up — a  broad  plain  probably  not  far  from  Tunes.  Xan- 
tnippuB,  who  on  this  day  commanded  the  Carthaginians,  first 
threw  his  cavalry  on  that  of  the  enemy,  which  was  stationed, 
as  usual,  on  the  two  wings  of  the  line  of  battle ;  the  few 
squadrons  of  the  Bomans  were  scattered  like  dust  in  a  mo- 
ment before  the  masses  of  the  enemy's  horse,  and  the  Boman 
in£Emtry  found  itself  outfia^ed  by  them  and  surrounded. 
The  legions,  unshaken  by  their  apparent  danger,  advanced  to 
attack  the  enemy's  line ;  and,  although  the  row  of  elephants 
placed  as  a  protection  in  front  of  it  checked  the  right  wing 

From  tach  stories,  the  echo  of  the  talk  of  Greek  guard-rooms,  even  Polybiot 
is  not  free.  * 

The  statement  that  Xanthippiis  was  put  to  death  hj  the  Carthaginians  after 
tbe  Tictory,  is  a  fiction  ;  he  departed  Toluntarilr,  perhaps  to  enter  th» 
Kgyptian  senrice. 
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and  centre  of  the  Bomans,  the  left  wing  at  any  rate,  marching 
past  the  elephants,  engaged  the  mercenary  infantry  on  the 
right  of  the  enemy,  and  overthrew  them  completely.     Sut 
this  very  Buccess  broke  up  the  Eoman  ranks.     The  main 
body  indeed,  assailed  by  the  elephants  in  front  and  by  th^ 
cavalry  on  the  flanks  and  in  the  rear,  formed  square,  and 
defended  itself  with  heroic  courage,  but  the  close  masaes 
were  at  length  broken  and  swept  away.    The  victorious  left 
wing  encountered  the  still  fresh  Cartnaginian  centre,  where 
the  Libyan  infantry  prepared  a  similar  fate  for  it.     F^rom 
the  nature  of  the  ground  and  the  superior  numbers  of  the 
enemy's  cavalry,  all  the  combatants  in  these  masses  were 
cut  down  or  taken  prisoners;    only  two  thousand  men, 
chiefly,  in  all  probability,  the  light  troops  and  horsemen 
who  were  dispersed  at  the  commencement,  gained — ^while 
the  Boman  legions  stood  to  be  slaughtered — ^a  start  sufficient 
to  enable  them  with  difficulty  to  reach  Clupea.    Among  the 
few  prisoners  was  the  consul  himself,  who  afterwards  died 
in  Carthage ;  his  family,  under  the  idea  that  he  had  not 
been  treated  by  the  Carthaginians  according  to  the  usages 
of  war,  wreaked  a  most  revolting  vengeance  on  two  noble  Car- 
thaginian captives,  till  even  the  slaves  were  moved  to  pity, 
and  on  their  information  the  tribunes  put  a  stop  to  the 
idiameful  outrage.* 
ETBcaatioQ      When  the  terrible  news  reached  Bome,  the  first  care  of  the 
of  Africa.     Bomans  was  naturally  directed  to  the  saving  of  the  force  shut 
up  in  Clupea.  A  Boman  fleet  of  850  sail  immediately  started, 
and  after  a  noble  victory  at  the  Hermiean  promontory,  in  which 
the  Cartha^pboians  lost  114  ships,  it  reached  Clupea  just  in 
time  to  deliver  from  their  hara-pressed  position  the  remains 
of  the  defeated  army  which  were  there  entrenched.     Had 
it  been  despatched  ere  the  catastrophe  occurred,  it  might 
have  converted  the  defeat  into  a  victory  that  would  probably 
have  put  an  end  to  the  Punic  wan.    But  so  completely  had 
the  Bomans  now  lost  their  judgment,  that  after  a  successful 
conflict  before  Clupea  they  embarked  all  their  troops  and 

*  Nothing  further  is  known  with  certainty  as  to  the  end  of  Regnlns ;-  eren  his 
251.  241.  mission  to  I^me — which  is  sometimes  placed  in  503,  sometimes  in  513 — is 
Terj  imperfectly  attested.  The  later  Romans,  who  sought  in  the  fortunes  and 
misfortunes  of  their  forefathers  mere  materials  for  school  themes,  made  Regu- 
lus  the  type  of  heroic  misfortune  as  they  made  Fabitdus  the  type  of  heroic 
poverty,  and  circulated  a  number  of  anecdotes,  inrentcd  by  way  of  due  ac- 
companiment, in  his  name — inoongruons  embellishmenta,  forming  a  sorry  con- 
trsst  to  serious  and  sober  history. 
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sailed  home,  yoluntarilj  eyaouating  that  important  and 
easily  defended  position  which  secured  to  them  facilities  for 
landing  in  Africa,  and  abandoning  their  numerous  African 
aUiea  without  protection  to  the  vengeance  of  the  Cartha- 
ginians. The  Uarthaginians  did  not  neglect  the  opportunity 
of  IQling  their  empty  treasury,  and  of  making  theur  subjects 
clearly  understand  the  consequences  of  rebellion.  An  ex- 
traordinary cbntribution  of  1000  talents  of  silver  (£244,000) 
and  20,000  oxen  was  levied,  and  the  sheiks  in  all  the  commu- 
nities that  had  revolted  were  crucified — it  is  said  that  there 
were  three  thousand  of  them,  and  that  this  revolting  atrocity 
on  the  part  of  the  Carthaginian  authorities  really  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  revolution  which  broke  forth  in  Africa 
some  years  later.  Lastly,  as  if  to  fill  up  the  measure  of 
misfortune  to  the  Bomans  even  as  th^  measure  of  success 
had  been  filled  before,  on  the  homeward  voyage  of  the 
fi^eet  three-fourths  of  the  Boman  vessels  perished  with  their 
crews  in  a  violent  storm ;  only  eighty  reached  their  port 
(July  499).  The  detains  had  foretola  the  impending  mis-  255. 
chief,  but  the  extemporized  Boman  admirals  had  neverthe- 
less gi^en  orders  to  sail. 

Aster  successes  so  immense  the  Carthaginians  were  able  Reoom- 
to  resume  their  offensive  operations,  which  had  long  been  in  menoement 
abeyance.    Hasdrubal  son  of  Hanno  landed  at  Lilyb»um  ?^  ^^^7'^^ 
with  a  strong  force,  wliich  was  enabled,  particularly  by  its  *°  ^^  ^' 
enormous  number  of  elephants  (they  amounted  to  140),  to 
keep  the  field  against  the  Bomans:  the  last  battle  had 
shown  that  it  was  possible  to  make  up  for  the  want  of  sood 
infiEintry  to  some  extent  by  elephants  and  cavalry.    The 
Bomans  also  resumed  the  w^  in  Sicily ;  the  annihilation  of 
their  invading  army  bad,  as  the  voluntary  evacuation  of 
Clupea  shows,  at  once  restored  ascendancy  in  the  senate  to 
the  party  which  was  opposed  to  the  war  in  Africa  and 
was  content  with  the  gradual  subjugation  of  the  islands.  But 
for  this  purpose  too  there  was  need  of  a  fleet ;  and,  since 
'  that  which  had  conquered  at  Myl»,  at  Ecnomus,  and  at  the 
Hemuaan  promontory  was  destroyed,  they  built  a  new  one. 
Keels  were  at  once  laid  down  for  220  new  vessels  of  war — 
they  had  never  hitherto  undertaken  the  building  of  so  many 
simultaneously — and  in  the  incredibly  short  space  of  three 
months  they  were  all  ready  for  sea.    In  the  spring  of  500      254. 
the  Boman  fleet,  numbering  300  vessels  mostly  new,  ap- 
peared on  the  north  coast  of  Sicily ;  Panormus,  the  most  im- 
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portant  town  in  Carthaginian  Sicily,  was  acquired  throngli 
a  Buoceaaful  attack  from  the  seaboard,  and  the  smaller  places 
there,  Soluntum,  Gephaloodium,  and  Tyndaris,  likewise  fell 
*  into  the  hands  of  the  Bomans,  so  that  along  the  whole 
north  coast  of  the  island  Therms  alone  was  retained  by  the 
Carthaginians.  Panormus  became  thenceforth  one  of  the 
chief  stations  of  the  Bomans  in  Sicily.  The  war  by  land, 
neyertheless,  made  no  progress :  the  two  armies  stood  face 
to  face  before  Lilybseum,  but  the  Boman  commanders, 
who  knew  not  how  to  encounter  the  mass  of  elephants,  made 
no  attempt  to  compel  a  pitched  battle. 
253.  In  the  ensuing  year  (601)  the  consuls,  instead  of  pur- 

suing sure  advantages  in  {Sicily,  preferred  to  make  an  expe- 
dition to  Africa,  tor  the  purpose  not  of  landing  but  of 
plundering   the  coast  towns,     ^^hey    accomplished    their 
object  without  opposition;    but,  an;er    haying    first    run 
aground  in  the  troublesome,  and  to  their  pilots  unknown, 
waters  of  the  Lesser  Syrtis,  whence  they  with  difficulty  got 
clear  again,  the  fleet  encountered  a  storm  between  Sicily 
and  Itiuy,  which  cost  more  than  150  ships.     On  this  occa- 
sion also  the  pilots,  notwithBtandin|;  their  representations 
and  entreaties  to  be  allowed  to  take  the  course  along  the 
coast,  were  obliged  by  command  of  the  consuls  to  steer 
straight  from  Panormus  across  the  open  sea  to  Ostia. 
Suspension       Despondency  now  seized  the  fathers  of  the  city ;  they 
of  the  maii-  resoWed  to  reduce  their  war-fleet  to  sixty  sail,  and  to  con- 
time  war.    fijie  the  war  by  sea  to  the  defence  of  tne  coasts  and  to  the 
conyoy  of  transports.    Fortunately,  just  at  this  time,  the 
languishing  war  in  Sicily  took  a  more  fayourable  turn.     In 
252.      the  year  502,  ThermsB,  the  last  point  which  the  Cartha- 
ginians  held  on  the  north  coast,  and  the  important  island  of 
iiipara,  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Bomans,  and  in  the 
251,      following  year  (summer  of  603)  the  consul  Gkdus  CsBcilius 
RotnauTio-  Metellus  achicycd    a  brilliant    yictory  oyer  the  army   of 
tonr  at  Fa-  elephants  imder  the  walls  of  Panormus.  These  animals,  which 
nonnus.      jy^j  ^^^^  imprudently  brought  forward,  were  wounded  by 
the  light  troops  of  the  Bomans  stationed  in  the  moat  of  the 
town ;  some  of  them  fell  into  the  moat,  and  others  fell 
back  on  their  own  troops,  who  crowded  in  wild  disorder 
alon^  with  the  elephants  towards  the  beach  that  they  might 
be  picked  up  by  the  Phoenician  ships.     One  hund&ed  and 
twenty  elephants  were  captured,  and  the  Carthaginian  army, 
whose  strength  depended  on  these  animals^   was  obliged 
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once  more  to  shut  itself  up  in  its  fortresses.  Eryx  soon 
fell  into  the  bauds  of  the  Komans  (505),  and  ttie  Cartha-  ^'^d. 
ginians  retained  nothing  in  the  island  but  Drepana  and 
LiljbaBum.  Carthage  a  second  time  offered  p:iace;'but 
the  ?ictory  of  Metellus  and  the  exhaustion  of  the  enemy 
gave  to  the  more  energetic  party  ascendancy  in  the  senate. 

Peace  was  declined,  and  it  was  resolved  to  prosecute  in  Siege  of 
earnest  the  siege  of  the  two  Sicilian  cities  and  for  this  pur-  LilyUeum. 
pose  to  send  to  sea  once  more  a  fleet  of  200  sail.  The  siege 
of  LilybsBum,  the  first  great  and  regular  siege  undertaken 
by  Borne,  and  one  of  the  most  obstinate  known  in  history, 
was  opened  by  the  Eomans  with  an  important  success :  they 
succeeded  in  introducing  their  fleet  into  the  harbour  of  the 
city,  and  in  blockading  it  on  the  side  facing  the  sea.  The 
besiegers,  however,  were  not  able  to  close  'the  sea  com- 
pletely. In  spite  of  their  sunken  vessels  and  their  pali- 
sades, and  in  spite  of  the  most  careful  vigilance,  dexterous 
mariners,  accurately  acquainted  with  the  ^hallows  and 
channels,  maintained  with  swift-sailing  vessel  ^  a  regular 
communication  between  the  besieged  m  the  city  and  the 
Carthaginian  fleet  in  the  harbour  of  Drepana.  In  fact,  after 
a  time,  a  Carthaginian  squadron  of  50  sail  succeeded  in 
running  into  the  harbour,  in  throwing  a  large  quantity  of 
provisions  and  a  reinforcement  of  10,000  men  into  the  city, 
and  in  returning  uumolested.  The  besieging  land  army  was 
not  much  more  fortunate.  They  began  with  a  regular 
attack  ;  machines  w^  erected,  and  in  a  short  time  the  bat- 
teries had  demolished  six  of  the  towers  flanking  the  walls, 
BO  that  the  breach  soon  appeared  to  be  nracticable.  But 
the  able  Carthaginian  commander  Himuco  parried  the 
assault  by  gjving  orders  for  the  erection  of  a  second  wall 
behind  the  breach.  An  attempt  of  the  Bomans  to  enter 
into  an  understanding  with  the  garrison  was  likewise  frus- 
trated in  proper  time.  Lastly,  after  the  besiegers  had 
repulsed  a  fiirst  sally,  the  Carthaginians  succeeded  during  a 
stormy  night  in  burning  the  Roman  set  of  machines.  Upon 
this  the  Bomans  abandone<{  their  preparations  for  an  assault, 
and  contented  themselves  with  blockading^  the  city  by  land 
and  water.  The  prospect  of  success  in  this  way  was  indeed 
very  remote,  so  long  as  they  were  unable  wholly  to  preclude 
the  entrance  of  the  enemy's  vessels ;  and  the  army  of  the  be- 
siegers was  in  a  condition  not  much  better  than  that  of  the 
besieged  in  the  city,  because  their  supplies  were  frequently 

TOL.  II.  B 
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cut  off  by  the  numerouB  and  bold  light  cayalry  of  the  Car- 
thaginians, and  their  ranks  began  to  oe  thinned  bj  the  dis- 
eases indigenous  to  that  unwholesome  region.  The  cap- 
ture of  LuybsDum,  however,  was  of  sufficient  importance  to 
induce  a  patient  perseverance  in  the  laborious  task,  which 
promised  to  be  crowned  in  time  with  the  desired  success. 
Defeat  of  But  the  new  consul  Publius  Claudius  considered  the  task 
Oie  Roman  Qf  maintaining  the  investment  of  Lilybeum  too  trifling : 
5j^°*  he  preferred  to  change  once  more  the  plan  of  operations, 
^^  '  and  with  his  numerous  newly  manned  vessels  suddenly  to 
surprise  the  Carthaginian  fleet  which  was  waiting  in  the 
neighbouring  harbour  of  Drepana.  With  the  trhole  blockad- 
ing squadron,  which  had  taken  on  board  volunteers  from 
the  legions,  he  started  about  midnight,  and  sailing  in  good 
order,  with  his  right  wing  by  the  shore,  and  his  left  in  the 
open  sea,  he  safely  reached  the  harbour  of  Drepana  at  son- 
nse.  The  Fhoemcian  admiral  Atarbas  commanded  there. 
Although  surprised,  he  did  not  lose  his  presence  of  mind 
or  allow  himself  to  be  shut  up  in  the  harbour,  but  as  the 
Soman  ships  entered  the  harbour,  which  opens  to  the  south 
in  the  form  of  a  sickle,  on  the  one  side,  he  withdrew  his  ves- 
sels from  it  by  the  opposite  entrance  which  was  still  free,  and 
stationed  them  in  Ime  on  the  outside.  No  other  course 
remained  to  the  Boman  admiral  but  to  recall  as  speedily  as 
possible  the  foremost  vessels  from  the  harbour,  ana  to  make 
his  arrangements  for  battle  in  like  manner  in  front  of  it ; 
but  in  consequence  of  this  reitrograde  i]|ovement  he  lost  the 
free  choice  of^position,  and  was  obliged  to  accept  battle  in  a 
line,  which  on  the  one  hand  was  outflanked  by  that  of  the 
enemy  to  the  extent  of  five  ships  (for  there  was  not  time 
fully  to  deploy  the  vessels  as  they  issued  from  ^he  harbour), 
and  on  the  other  hand  was  crowded  so  close  on  the  shore 
that  his  vessels  could  neither  retreat,  nor  sail  behind  the 
line  so  as  to  come  to  each  other's  aid.  Not  only  was  the 
battle  lost  ere  it  began,  but  the  Boman  fleet  was  so  com- 
pletely ensnared  that  it  fell  almost  wholly  into  the  hands 
of  the  enemy.  The  consul  indeed  escaped,  as  he  was  the 
first  who  fled;  but  98  Boman  vessels,  more  than  three 
fourths  of  the  blockading  fleet,  with  the  flower  of  the  Boman 
legions  on  board,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Phoenicians.  It 
was  the  first  and  only  great  naval  victory  which  the  Cartha- 
ginians gained  over  the  Bomans.  LilybsBum  was  practically 
relieved  on  the  side  towards  the  sea,  for  though  the  remains 
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• 
of  the  Boman  fleet  letomed  to  their  former  position,  they 
were  much  too  weak  seriouslj  to  blockade  a  harbour  which 
had  never  been  wholly  closed^  and  they  could  only  protect 
themaelvea  from  the  attack  of  the  Carthae:mian  snips  with 
the  assistance  of  the  land  army.    That  single  imprudent  act 
of  an  inexperienced  and  criminally  thoughtless  officer  had 
l^irown  away  all  that  had  been,  with  so  much  difficulty, 
attained  by  the  long  and  galling  warfiure  around  the  fortress ; 
and  such  war-vessels  of  the  Bomans,  as  his  presumption  had 
not  forfeited,  were  shortly  afterwards   destroyea  by  the 
foUy  of  his  colleague.    The  second  consul,  Lucius  Junius  Annihih- 
PulliiSy  who  had  received  the  charge  of  lading  at  Syracuse  ^^  ^^  ^ 
the  supplies  destined  for  the  army  at  LilybsDum,  and  of  ^^ 
convoying  the  transports  along  the  south  coast  of  the  island  fleet!^ 
with  a  second  Boman  fleet  of  120  war-vessels,  instead  of 
keeping  his  ships  together,  committed  the  error  of  allowing 
the  first  set  of  transports  to  depart  unattended  and  of  only 
following  with  the  second,     when  the  Carthaginian  vice- 
admiral,  Garthalo,  who  with  a  hundred  select  ships  blockaded 
the  Boman  fleet  in  the  port  of  Lilyb»um,  received  the  in- 
tellic;ence,  he  proceeded  to  the  south  coast  of  the  island,  cut 
off  the  two  Boman  squadrons  from  each  other  by  interposing 
between  them,  and  compcUed  them  to  take  snelter  in  two 
harbours  of  refuge  on  the  inhospitable  shores  of  G^la  and 
Camarina.    The  attacks  of  the  Carthaginians  were  indeed 
bravely  repulsed  by  the  Bomans  with  the  help  of  the  shore 
batteries,  which  had  for  some  time  been  erected  there  as 
everywhere  along  the  coast ;  but,  as  the  Bomans  could  not 
hope  to  effect  a  junction  and  continue  their  voya^,  Car^ 
thalo  could  leave  the  elements  to  finish  his  work.    The  next 
CTeat  storm,  accordingly,  completely  annihilated  the  two 
Boman  fleets  in  their  wretched  roadsteads,  while  the  Phoe- 
nician admiral  easily  weathered  it  on  the  open  sea  with  his 
light  and  well-managed  ships.    The  Bomans,  however,  suc- 
ceeded in  saving  the  greater  part  of  the  crews  and  car- 
goes (505).  249. 

The  Boman  senate  was  in  perplexity.    The  war  had  now  Perplexity 
reached  its  sixteenth  year ;  and  they  seemed  to  be  fisurther  ^^^  ^^ 
firom  their  object  in  the  sixteenth  than  in  the  first,    j^™'"^ 
that  war  four  large  fleets  had  perished,  three  of  them  with 
Boman  armies  on  board ;  a  foiuth  select  land  army  had  been 
destroyed  by  the  enemy  in  Libya;  to  say  nothing  of  the 
niuneroufl  losses  which  had  been  occasioned  by  the  minor 
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naval  engagements,  and  by  the  battles,  and  still  more  hj  the 
guerilla  warfar  eand  the  diseases,  in  Sicily.  What  a  multi- 
tude of  human  lives  the  war  swept  away  may  be  seen  from 
253-247.  the  fact,  that  the  burgess-roll  from  602  to  507  alone  decreased 
by  about  40,000,  a  sixth  part  of  the  whole ;  and  this  does 
not  include  the  losses  of  the  allies,  who  bore  the  whole 
brunt  of  the  war  by  sea  and,  in  addition,  at  least  an  equal 
proportion  with  the  Eomans  of  the  war  by  land.  Of  the 
financial  loss  it  is  not  possible  to  form  any  conception ;  but 
both  the  direct  damage  sustained  in  ships  and  matMel^  and 
the  indirect  injury  tlm)ugh  the  paralyzmg  of  trade,  must 
have  been  immense.  An  evil  still  greater  than  this  was 
the  exhaustion  of  all  the  methods  by  which  they  had  sought 
to  terminate  the  war.  They  had  tried  a  lan<ung  in  Africa 
with  their  forces  fresh  and  in  the  full  career  of  victory,  and 
bad  totally  failed.  They  had  undertaken  to  carry  Sicily 
town  by  town ;  the  lesser  places  had  fallen,  but  the  two 
mightv  naval  strongholds  of  LilybsBum  and  Drepana  stood 
more  invincible  than  ever.  What  were  they  to  do  P  In  fiict, 
there  was  to  some  extent  reason  for  despondency.  The 
fiithers  of  the  city  became  faint-hearted ;  they  left  matters 
simply  to  take  their  course,  knowing  well  tmtt  a  war  pro- 
tracted without  object  or  end  was  more  pernicious  for 
Italy  than  the  exhaustion  of  the  last  man  and  the  last 
penny,  but  without  that  couraffe  and  confidence  in  the 
nation  and  in  fortune,  which  could  stimulate  new  sacrifices  in 
addition  to  those  that  had  already  been  lavished  in  vain. 
They  did  away  with  their  fleet ;  at  the  most,  they  encouraged 
privateering,  and  with  that  view  placed  the  war-vessels  of 
the  state  at  the  disposal  of  captains  who  were  ready  to 
undertake  a  piratic  warfare  on  their  own  account.  The  war 
by  land  was  continued  nominally,  because  they  could  not 
do  otherwise ;  but  they  were  content  with  observing  the 
Sicilian  fortresses,  and  maintaining,  when  necessary,  what 
they  possessed, — measures  which,  in  the  absence  of  a  fleet, 
required  a  very  numerous  army  and  extremely  costly  prepa- 
rations. 

Now,  if  ever,  the  time  had  come  when  Garthase  was  in  a 
position  to  humble  her  mighty  antagonist.  She,  too,  of 
course  must  have  felt  some  exhaustion  of  resources ;  but,  in 
the  circumstances,  the  Funic  finances  could  not  possibly 
be  so  disorganized  as  to  prevent  the  Carthaginians  frt>m 
continuing  the  war,  which  cost  them  little  save  moneyi  offen- 
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Bivelj  and  with  energy.  The  Carthaginian  goyemment, 
howeyoTy  was  not  energetic,  but  on  the  contrary  weak  and 
indolent,  unless  impelled  to  action  by  some  easy  and  sure 
gain  or  by  some  extreme  necessity.  Glad  to  be  rid  of  the 
Koman  fleet,  they  foolishly  allowed  their  own  also  to  fidl 
into  decay,  and  began  after  the  example  of  the  enemy  to 
confine  their  operations  by  land  and  sea  to  the  petty  warfare 
in  and  around  Sicily. 

Thus  there  ensued  six  years  of  uneventful  warfare  (506-  248-243. 
511),  the  most  inglorious  in  the  history  of  this  oentuiy  for  Patty  wv 
Borne,  and  inglorious  also  for  the  Carthaginian  people.  One  "^  ^^^7- 
man,  however,  among  the  latter  thought  and  acted  dif- 
ferently firom  his  nation.  Hamilcar,  named  Barak  or  Barca  Hamilcu 
(i.  0.  lishtning),  a  young  officer  of  great  promise,  was  in-  Bam. 
trusted  with  the  supreme  command  in  Sicily  in  the  year 
507.  His  army,  like  every  Carthaginian  one,  was  defective  247. 
in  a  trustworthy  and  experienced  infantry ;  and  the  govern- 
ment, although  it  was  perhaps  in  a  position  to  create  such 
an  infantry  and  at  any  rate  was  bound  to  make  the 
attempt,  contented  itself  with  passively  looking  on  at  its 
defeats,  or  at  most  with  nailing  the  defeated  generals  to  the 
cross.  Hamilcar  resolved  to  take  the  matter  into  his  own 
hands.  He  knew  well  that  his  mercenaries  were  as  indif- 
ferent to  Carthage  as  to  Bome,  and  that  he  had  to  expect 
from  his  government  not  Phcsnician  or  Libyan  conscripts, 
but  at  the  utmost  permiBsion  to  save  his  coimtry  with  his 
troops  in  his  own  way,  provided  it  cost  nothing.  But  he 
knew  himself  also,  and  he  knew  men.  His  mercenaries 
cared  nothing  for  Carthage  ;  but  a  true  general  is  able 
to  substitute  his  own  person  for  his  country  in  the  affec- 
tions of  his  soldiers;  and  such  an  one  was  this  young 
commander.  After  he  had  habituated  his  men  to  face  the 
legionaries  in  the  warfare  of  outposts  before  Drepana  and 
LilybiBum,  he  established  himself  with  his  force  on  Mount 
Ercte  (Monte  Pellegrino  near  Palermo),  which  commands 
like  a  fortress  the  neighbouring  country ;  and  making  them 
settle  there  with  their  wives  and  children,  levied  contribu- 
tions from  the  plains,  while  Phoduician  privateers  plundered 
the  Italian  coast  as  far  as  Cume.  He  thus  provided  his 
people  with  copious  supplies  without  asking  money  from  the 
Carthaginians,  and,  keeping  up  the  communication  with 
Drepana  by  sea,  he  threatened  to  surprise  the  important 
town  of  Panormus  in  his  immediate  vicinity.    Not  only  were 
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the  Somans  unable  to  expel  hun  from  bis  strongbold,  but 
after  the  struggle  bad  lasted  awhile  at  Ercte,  Biuuilcar 
formed  for  himself  another  similar  position  at  Eiyx.  This 
mountain,  which  bore  half  way  up  a  city  of  the  same  name 
and  on  its  summit  a  temple  of  Aphrodite,  had  been  hither- 
to in  the  hands  of  the  Komans,  who  made  it  a  basis  for 
annoying  Drepana.  Hamilcar  deprived  them  of  the  town 
and  besieged  the  temple,  while  the  Bomans  in  turn  blockaded 
him  from  the  plain.  The  Celtic  deserters  from  the  Cartha- 
ginian army  who  were  stationed  by  the  Bomans  at  the 
forlorn  post  of  the  temple — a  reckless  robber  band,  who  in 
the  course  of  this  siege  plundei^d  the  temple  and  perpetrated 
every  sort  of  outrage — defended  the  summit  of  the  rock  with 
desperate  courage ;  but  Hamilcar  did  not  allow  himself  to  be 
again  dislodged  from  the  town,  and  kept  his  communications 
constantly  open  by  sea  with  the  fleet  and  the  garrison  of 
Drepana.  'the  war  in  Sicily  seemed  to  be  assuming  a  turn 
still  more  un&vourable  to  the  Bomans.  The  Boman  state 
was  losing  in  that  warfare  its  money  and  its  men,  and  the 
Boman  generals  their  honour ;  it  was  already  dear  that  no 
Boman  general  was  a  match  for  Hamilcar,  and  the  time 
might  be  calculated  when  even  the  Carthaginian  mercenary 
would  be  able  boldly  to  measure  himself  against  the  legionary. 
The  privateers  of  Hamilcar  appeared  with  ever-increasing 
audacity  on  the  Italian  coast :  already  a  pnetor  had  been 
obliged  to  take  the  field  against  a  band  of  Carthaginian  rovera 
which  had  landed  there.  A  few  years  more,  and  Hamilcar 
might  with  his  fleet  have  accomplished  from  Sicily  what  his 
son  subsequently  undertook  by  the  land  route  from  Spain. 
A  fleet  built  The  Boman  senate,  however,  persevered  in  its  inaction ; 
^y  ^  the  desponding  party  for  once  had  the  majority  there.  At 
Romaiia.  lei^gth  a  number  of  sagacious  and  high-spirited  men  de- 
termined to  save  the  state  even  without  the  interposition  of 
the  government,  and  to  put  an  end  to  the  ruinous  Sicilian 
war.  Successful  corsair  expeditions,  if  they  had  not  raised 
the  courage  of  the  nation,  had  aroused  energy  and  hope  in  a 
portion  of  the  people ;  these  had  already  joined  together  to 
form  a  squadron,  oumt  down  Hippo  on  the  African  coast, 
and  sustained  a  successful  naval  conflict  with  the  Carthar 
ginians  off  Panormus.  By  a  private  subscription  (which 
had  been  resorted  to  in  Athens  also,  but  not  on  so  magnifi- 
cent a  scale)  the  wealthy  and  patriotic  Bomans  equipped  a 
war  fleet,  the  nucleus  of  which  was  supplied  by  the  ships 
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built  for  pmateering  and  the  practised  crews  which  thej 
contained,  and  which  altogether  was  far  more  carefully  fitted 
out  than  had  hitherto  been  the  case  in  the  shipbuilding  of 
tbe  state.  This  fact — that  a  number  of  citizens  in  the 
twenty-third  year  of  a  severe  war  voluntarily  presented  to 
the  state  two  hundred  ships  of  the  line,  manned  by  60,000 
sailors — probably  stands  unparalleled  in  the  annals  of  history. 
The  consul  Gains  Lutatius  Gatulus,  to  whom  fell  the 
honour  of  conducting  this  fleet  to  the  Sicilian  seas,  met 
with  almost  no  opposition :  the  two  or  three  Carthaginian 
vessels,  with  which  Hamilcar  had  made  his  corsair  expedi- 
tions, disappeared  before  the  superior  force,  and  almost  with- 
out resistamse  the  Bomans  occupied  the  harbours  of  Lilybsum 
and  Drepami,  the  siege  of  which  was  now  undertaken  with 
energy  by  water  and  by  land.  Carthage  was  completely 
taken  by  surprise;  even  the  two  fortresses,  weakly  pro- 
visioned, were  in  great  danger.  A  fleet  was  equippea  at 
home ;  but  with  all  the  haste  which  they  displayed,  the  year 
came  to  an  end  without  any  appearance  of  Carthaginian 
sails  in  the  Sicilian  waters ;  and  when  at  length,  in  the 
spring  of  513,  the  hurriedly  prepared  vessels  appeared  in  the  241. 
offing  of  Drepana,  they  deserved  the  name  of  a  fleet  of 
transports  rather  than  that  of  a  war  fleet  ready  for  action. 
The  I^hoenicians  had  hoped  to  land  undisturbed,  to  disem-  Victoiy  of 
bark  their  stores,  and  to  be  able  to  take  on  board  the  troops  Catnlus  at 
requisite  for  a  naval  battle ;  but  the  Boman  vessels  inter-  ^*  "^^ 
cepted  them,  and  forced  them,  when  about  to  sail  from  the  ^^^ 
island  of  Hiera  (now  Maritima)  for  Drepana,  to  accept  battle 
near  the  little  island  of  .£gusa  (Favignano)  (10  March,  513).  241. 
The  issue  was  not  for  a  moment  doubtful ;  the  Boman  fleet, 
well  built  and  manned,  and  admirably  handled  by  the  able 

?nBtor  Fublius  Valerius  Falto  (for  a  wound  received  before 
)repana  still  confined  the  consul  Catulus  to  his  bed), 
defeated  at  the  first  blow  the  heavily  laden  and  poorly  and 
inadequately  manned  vessels  of  the  enemy ;  fifty  were  sunk, 
and  with  seventy  prizes  the  victors  sailed  into  the  port  of 
Lilybffium.  The  last  great  eflbrt  of  the  Boman  patriots' 
had  borne  fruit;  it  brought  to  them  victory,  and  with 
victory  peace. 

The  Carthaginians  first  crucified  the  unfortunate  admiral —  Condnsioo 
a  step  which  did  not  mend  the  matter — and  then  despatched  of  peace, 
to  the  Sicilian  general  unlimited  authority  to  conclude  a 
peace.    Hamilcar,  who  saw  his  heroic  labours  of  seven  years 
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undone  b^  the  fault  of  others,  had  jet  too  much  spirit  to 
sacrifice  either  his  military  honour,  or  his  nation,  or  his  own 
designs.  Sicilj  indeed  could  not  be  retained,  seeing  that 
the  I^omans  had  now  command  of  the  sea ;  and  it  was  not  to 
be  expected  that  the  Carthaginian  govemment,  which  had 
vainly  endeavoured  to  fill  its  emptv  treasxuy  by  a  state-loan 
in  l^pty  would  make  any  further  attempt  to  vanquish 
the  !Eoman  fleet.  He  therefore  surrendered  Sicily.  The 
independence  and  integrity  of  the  Carthaginian  state  and 
territory,  on  the  other  hand,  were  expressly  recognized  in 
the  usual  form.  Bome  bound  herself  not  to  enter  into  a 
separate  alliance  with  the  Carthaginian,  and  Carthage 
engaged  not  to  enter  into  separate  alliance  with  the  Boman, 
symmachy — that  is,  with  tneir  respective  subject  or  de- 
pendent communities ;  neither  was  to  make  war,  or  exer* 
cise  soverei^  rights,  or  undertake  recruiting  within  the 
other's  dommions.*  The  secondary  stipulations  included,  of 
course,  the  gratuitous  return  of  the  Eoman  prisoners  of  war 
and  the  payment  of  a  war-contribution ;  but  the  demand 
of  Catulus  that  Hamilcar  should  deliver  up  his  arms  and 
the  Soman  deserters,  was  resolutelv  refused  by  Hamilcar^ 
and  with  success.  Catulus  desisted  jfrom  his  second  request, 
and  allowed  the  FhoBnicians  a  free  departure  from  Sicily  for 
the  moderate  ransom  of  18  denarii  (lis.  Qd.)  per  man. 

If  the  continuance  of  the  war  appeared  to  the  Cartha- 
ginians undesirable,  they  had  reason  to  be  satisfied  with 
these  terms.  It  may  be  that  the  natural  wish  to  bring  to 
Bome  peace  as  well  as  triumph,  the  recollection  of  Begulus 
and  of  the  many  vicissitudes  of  the  war,  the  consideration 
that  such  a  patriotic  effort  as  had  at  last  decided  the 
victory  could  neither  be  enjoined  nor  repeated,  perhaps 
even  the  personal  character  of  Hamilcar,  concurred  in  in- 
fluencing the  Boman  generals  to  yield  so  far  as  they  did. 
It  is  certain  that  there  was  dissatisfaction  vrith  the  propo- 
sals of  peace  at  Bome,  and  the  assembly  of  the  people,  doubt- 
less under  the  influence  of  the  patriots  who  had  eflected 
the  equipment  of  the  last  fleet,  at  first  refused  to  ratify 
it.  We  do  not  know  with  what  view  this  was  done,  and 
therefore  we  are  unable  to  decide  whether  the  opponents  of 

*  The  statement  (2^q.  yiii.  17)  that  the  Carthaginians  had  to  promise  that 
they  would  not  send  vessels  of  wnr  into  the  territories  of  the  Roman  symmachy 
—And  therefore  not  to  Syracuse,  perhaps  eyen  not  to  Mas8ili»^sounds  credible 
enough  ;  but  the  text  of  the  treaty  says  nothing  of  it  (Polyb.  iii.  27). 
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the  proposed  peace  in  reality  rejected  it  merely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  exacting  some  further  concessions  from  Uie  enemy,  or 
whether,  rememhering  that  Begulus  had  summoned  Cartoage 
to  surrender  her  political  independence,  they  were  resolved 
to  continue  the  war  till  they  had  gained  that  end — so  that 
it  was  no  longer  a  question  of  peace,  hut  a  question  of  con- 
quest. If  the  refusal  took  place  with  the  former  view,  it 
was  probably  mistaken ;  compared  n^ith  the  gain  of  Sicily 
every  other  concession  was  oi  little  moment,  and  looking  to 
the  determination  and  the  inventive  cenius  of  Hamilcar,  it 
was  very  rash  to  stake  the  securing  of  the  principal  gain  on 
the  attiuuroent  of  secondary  objects.  If  on  the  other  hand 
the  party  opposed  to  the  peace  regarded  the  complete  poli- 
tical annihilation  of  Carthage  as  the  only  end  of  the  struggle 
that  would  satis^  the  Boman  community,  it  displayed  politi- 
cal tact  and  anticipation  of  coming  events ;  but  whether  the 
resources  of  Bome  would  have  sumced  to  renew  the  expe- 
dition of  Begulus  and  to  pursue  it  as  far  as  might  he 
required  not  merely  to  break  the  courage  but  to  breach  the 
walls  of  the  mighty  Phoenician  city,  is  another  question,  to 
which  no  one  now  can  venture  to  give  either  an  afiBrmative 
or  a  negative  answer. 

At  last  the  settlement  of  the  momentous  question  was 
intrusted  to  a  commission  which  was  to  decide  it  upon  the 
spot  in  Sicily.  It  confirmed  the  project  in  substance ;  only, 
the  sum  to  be  paid  by  Carthage  for  the  costs  of  the  war 
was  raised  to  3200  talents  (£790,000),  a  third  of  which  was 
to  be  paid  down  at  once,  and  the  remainder  in  ten  annual 
instalments.  The  definitive  treaty  included,  in  addition  to 
the  surrender  of  Sicily,  the  cession  also  of  the  islands  be- 
tween Sicily  and  Italy,  but  this  can  only  be  regarded  as  an 
alteration  of  detail  made  on  revision ;  for  it  is  self-evident 
that  Carthage,  when  surrendering  Sicily,  could  hardly  desire 
to  retain  the  island  of  Lipara  which  had  long  been  occupied 
by  the  Boman  fieet,  and  the  suspicion,  that  an  ambiguous 
stipulation  was -intentionally  introduced  into  the  treaty,  is 
unworthy  and  improbable. 

Thus  at  length  they  came  to  terms.  The  unconquered 
general  of  a  vanauished  nation  descended  from  the  moun- 
tains which  he  had  defended  so  long,  and  delivered  to  the 
new  masters  of  the  island  the  fortresses  which  the  Phoeni- 
cians had  held  in  their  uninterrupted  possession  for  at  least 
four  hundred  years,  and  from  whose  walls  all  assaults  of  the 
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Hellenes  bad  recoiled  unsucceBsful.  The  West  had  peace 
241.  (513). 
Remarks  oq  Let  US  pause  for  a  moment  over  the  conflict,  which  ex- 
the  Roman  tended  the  dominion  of  Borne  beyond  the  circling  sea  that 
conduct  of  encloses  the  peninsula.  It  was  one  of  the  longest  and  most 
t  e  war.  gevere  which  the  Bomans  ever  waged ;  many  of  the  soldiers 
who  fouffht  in  the  decisive  battle  were  unborn  when  the 
contest  began.  Nevertheless,  despite  the  incomparably 
noble  incidents  which  it  now  and  again  presented,  we  can 
scarcely  name  any  war  which  the  Bomans  managed  so 
wretchedly  and  with  such  vacillation,  both  in  a  military  and  in 
a  political  point  of  view.  It  could  hardly  be  otherwise.  The 
contest  occurred  amidst  a  transition  in  their  political  system 
— the  transition  from  an  Italian  policy,  which  no  longer  suf- 
ficed, to  the  policy  of  a  great  state,  which  was  not  yet  ma- 
tured. The  Boman  senate  and  the  Boman  military  system 
were  excellently  organized  for  a  purely  Italian  policy.  The 
wars  which  such  a  policy  provoked  were  purely  continental 
wars,  and  always  rested  on  the  capital,  situated  in  the  middle 
of  the  peninsula,  as  the  primary  basis  of  operations,  and  on 
the  cham  of  Boman  fort3«sses  as  a  secondary  basis.  l?he 
problems  to  be  solved  were  mainly  tactical,  not  strategical ; 
marches  and  operations  occupied  but  a  subordinate,  battles 
held  the  first,  place ;  siege  warfare  was  in  its  infancy ;  the 
sea  and  naTal  war  hardly  for  a  moment  crossed  men's 
thoughts.  We  can  easily  understand  (especially  if  we  bear 
in  mmd  that  in  the  battles  of  that  period,  where  the  nskked 
weapon  predominated,  it  -was  really  the  hand-to-hand  en- 
counter that  proved  decisive)  how  a  deliberative  assembly 
might  direct  such  operations,  and  how  any  one  who  was 
mayor  of  the  city  might  command  the  troops.  All  this  was 
changed  in  a  moment.  The  field  of  battle  stretched  away 
to  an  incalculable  distance,  to  the  unknown  regions  of 
another  continent,  and  beyond  broadly  spreading  seas  ; 
every  wave  might  prove  a  pathway  for  the  enemy,  every  har- 
bour might  send  forth  an  invading  fleet.  The  siege  of  strong 
places,  particularly  maritime  fortresses,  in  which  the  first 
tacticians  of  Greece  had  failed,  had  now  for  the  first  time  to 
be  attempted  by  the  Bomans.  A  land  army  and  the  system  of 
a  civic  militia  no  longer  sufficed.  It  was  necessary  to  create 
a  fleet,  and,  what  was  more  difficult,  to  employ  it ;  it  was 
necessary  to  find  out  the  true  points  of  attacK  and  defence^ 
to  combme  and  to  direct  masses,  to  calculate  and  mutually 
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adjost  expeditions  extending  over  long  periods  and  great 
distances;  if  these  things  were  not  attended  to,  even  an 
enemj  £ur  weaker  in  the  tactics  of  the  field  might  easily 
vanquish  a  stronger  opponent.  Is  there  anj  wonder  that 
the  reins  of  government  in  such  an  exigencv  slipped  from 
the  hands  of  a  deUherative  assemblj  and  of  commanding 
burgomasters  p 

It  was  plain,  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  the  Bomans 
did  not  know  what  thej  were  undertaking ;  it  was  onlv  dur* 
ing  the  course  of  the  struggle  that  the  inadequacies  of  their 
sjstem,  one  after  another,  forced  themselves  on  their  notice — 
the  want  of  a  naval  power,  the  lack  of  fixed  military  leader- 
ship, the  incapacity  of  their  generals,  the  total  uselessness 
of  their  admurali.  In  part  these  evils  were  remedied  by 
energy  and  good  fortune ;  as  in  the  case  of  the  construction  of 
a  fleet.  That  mighty  creation,  however,  was  but  a  grand  make- 
shift, and  alwavs  remained  so.  A  Boman  fleet  was  formed, 
but  it  was  renaered  national  only  in  name,  and  was  always 
treated  with  the  affection  of  a  stepmother ;  the  naval  service 
continued  to  be  little  esteemed  in  comparison  with  the  high 
honour  of  serving  in  the  legions ;  the  naval  officers  were  ror 
the  most  part  Italian  Gh^eeks ;  the  crews  were  composed  of 
subjects  or  even  of  slaves  and  outcasts.  The  Italian  farmer 
was,  and  remained,  distrustful  of  the  sea ;  among  the  three 
things  in  his  life  which  Cato  regretted  one  was,  that  he  had 
travelled  by  sea  when  he  might  have  gone  by  land.  This  re- 
sult arose  partly  out  of  the  nature  of  the  case,  for  the  vessels 
were  oarea  gallevs  and  the  service  of  the  oar  can  scarcely  be 
ennobled ;  but  the  Bomans  might  at  least  have  formed  sepa- 
rate legions  of  marines  and  taken  steps  towards  the  reanng 
of  a  class  of  Boman  naval  officers.  They  might  have  taken 
advantage  of  the  impulse  of  the  nation  and  gradually  effected 
the  establishment  of  a  naval  force  important  not  only  in 
numbers  but  in  sailing  powers  and  practice,  and  for  such  a 
purpose  they  had  an  unportant  nucleus  in  the  privateering 
that  was  developed  during  the  long  war ;  but  nothing  of  the 
sort  was  done  by  the  government.  Nevertheless  the  Boman 
^  fleet  with  its  unwieldy  mndeur  was  the  noblest  creation 
'  of  genius  in  this  war,  and,  as  at  its  beginning,  so  at  its  dose 
it  was  the  fleet  that  turned  the  scale  in  &vour  of  Bome. 

Far  more  difficult  to  be  overcome  were  those  deficiencies, 
which  coidd  not  be  remedied  without  an  alteration  of  the 
constitution.     That  the  senate,  according  to  the  strength  of 
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the  contending  parties  within  it,  should  leap  from  one  sys- 
tern  of  conducting  the  war  to  another,  and  perpetrate  errors 
80  incredible  as  the  eyacuation  of  Clupea  and  the  reduction 
on  several  occasions  of  their  fleet ;  that  the  general  of  one 
year  should  lay  siege  to  Sicilian  towns,  and  his  succes- 
sor, instead  oi  urging  thefr  surrender,  should  pillage  the 
African  coast  or  thii^  proper  to  risk  a  naval  battle ;  and 
that  at  any  rate  the  supreme  command  should  by  law  change 
hands  every  year— all  these  anomalies  could  not  be  reformeid 
without  stirring  constitutional  questions  the  solution  of 
which  was  more  difficult  than  the  building  of  a  fleet,  but  as 
little  could  their  retention  be  reconciled  with  the  require- 
ments of  such  a  war.  Above  all,  however,  neither  the  senate 
nor  the  generals  could  at  once  accommodate  themselves  to 
the  new  mode  of  conducting  war.  The  campaign  of  Begulus 
is  an  instance  how  singularly  they  adhered  to  the  idea  that 
superiority  in  tactics  decides  everything.  There  are  few 
generals  who  have  had  such  successes  thrown  as  it  were 
256.  into  their  lap  hj  fortune :  in  the  year  498  he  stood  pre- 
cisely where  Scipio  stood  fifty  years  later,  with  this  differ- 
ence, that  he  had  no  Hannilwl  and  no  experienced  army 
arrayed  against  him  But  the  senate  withdrew  half  the 
army,  as  soon  as  they  had  satisfied  themselves  of  the  tac- 
tical superiority  of  the  Bomans ;  in  blind  reliance  on  that 
superionty  the  general  remained  where  he  was,  to  be  beaten 
in  strategy,  and  accepted  battle  when  it  waa  offered  to  him, 
to  be  beaten  also  in  tactics.  This  was  the  more  remarkable, 
as  Begulus  was  an  able  and  experienced  general  of  his  kind. 
The  rustic  rpethod  of  warfare,  by  which  Etruria  and  Sam- 
nium  had  been  won,  was  the  very  cause  of  the  defeat  in  the 
plain  of  Tunes.  The  principle,  quite  right  in  its  own 
province,  that  every  citizen  is  fit  for  a  general,  was  no  longer 
applicable ;  the  new  svstem  of  war  demanded  the  employ- 
ment of  generals  who  liad  a  military  training  and  a  military 
eye,  and  every  burgomaster  had  not  those  qualities.  The 
arrangement  was  however  still  worse,  by  which  the  chief  com- 
mand of  the  fleet  was  treated  as  an  appanage  to  the  chief 
command  of  the  land  army,  and  any  one  who  chanced  to  be 
president  of  the  city  thought  himself  able  to  act  the  part  * 
not  of  general  only,  but  of  admiral  too.  The  worst  disasters 
which  liome  suffered  in  this  war,  were  attributable  not  to 
the  storms  and  still  less  to  the  Carthaginians,  but  to  the 
presumptuous  folly  of  its  own  citizen-admirals. 
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Borne  was  Tictorioas  at  last.  But  her  acaaiescenoe  in  a 
gain  far  less  than  had  at  first  been  demanaed  and  indeed 
offered,  as  well  as  the  energetic  opposition  which  the  peace 
enconntered  in  Borne,  very  clearl  j  indicate  the  indecisive  and 
superficial  character  of  the  victory  and  of  the  peace ;  and  if 
!Bome  was  the  victor,  she  was  indebted  for  her  victory,  in 
part  no  doubt  to  the  favour  of  the  gods  and  to  the  energy  of 
ner  citizens,  but  still  more  to  the  errors  of  her  enemies  in 
the  conduct  of  the  war — errors  far  surpassing  even  her 
own. 


€2 


CHAPTEB  m. 

THE  EXTENSION  OF  ITALY  TO  ITS  NATURAL  BOUNDARIES. 

Natural  '^^^  Italian  confederacy^  as  it  emerged  fix>m  the  cnaea  of  the 
boundaries  fifth  centurj — or,  in  other  words,  the  State  of  Italy — united 
of  Italy,  the  various  civic  and  cantonal  communities  from  the  Apen- 
nines to  the  Ionian  Sea  imder  the  hegemony  of  Eome.  But 
before  the  dose  of  the  fifth  century  these  limits  were  already 
overpassed  in  both  directions,  and  Italian  communities 
belonging  to  the  confederacy  had  sprung  up  beyond  the 
Apennines  and  beyond  the  sea.  In  the  north  the  republic, 
in  revenee  for  ancient  and  recent  wrongs,  had  already  in 
283.  471  annihilated  the  Celtic  Senones ;  in  the  south,  through  the 
264-241,  gieat  war  from  490  to  513,  it  had  dislodged  the  FhoBmcians 
from  the  island  of  Sicily.  In  the  north  there  belonged  to  the 
combination  headed  by  Bome  the  Latin  town  of  Ariminum 
(besides  the  burgess-settlement  of  Sena),  in  the  south  the 
community  of  the  Mamertines  in  Messana,  and  as  both 
were  nationally  of  Italian  origin,  so  both  shared  in  the 
common  rights  and  obligations  of  the  Italian  confederacy. 
It  was  probably  the  pressure  of  events  at  the  moment  rather 
than  any  comprehensive  political  calculation,  that  gave  rise 
to  these  extensions  of  the  confederacy ;  but  it  was  natural 
that  now  at  least,  after  the  great  successes  achieved  against 
Carthage,  new  and  wider  views  of  policy  should  dawn  upon 
the  Boman  government — views  wmcli  even  otherwise  were 
obviously  enough  suggested  by  the  physical  features  of  the 
peninsula.  Ahke  in  a  political  and  in  a  military  point  of 
view,  Bome  was  justified  in  shifting  its  northern  boundary 
from  the  low  and  easily  crossed  Apennines  to  the  mighty 
mountain-wall  that  separates  northern  from  southern  Europe, 
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the  Alps,  and  in  combining  with  the  Bovereigntj  of  Italy 
the  BOYereigntj  of  the  seas  and  islands  on  the  west  and  east 
of  the  peninsula ;  and  now,  when  bj  the  expulsion  of  the 
Phoenicians  from  Sicily  the  most  difficult  portion  of  the 
task  had  been  already  achieyed,  various  circumstances  united 
to  facilitate  its  completion  by  the  Boman  government. 

In  the  Western  sea  which  engaged  far  more  attention  in  SicQj  a  de- 
Italy  than  the  Adriatic,  the  most  important  position,  the  pendency  of 
large  and  fertile  island  of  Sicily  copiously  furnished  with  ^^7* 
harbours,  had  been  by  the  peace  with  Carthage  transferred 
for  the  most  part  into  the  possession  of  the  Komans.    King 
Hiero  of  Syracuse  indeed,  who  during  the  last  twenty-two 
years  of  the  war  had  adhered  with  unshaken  steadfastness 
to  the  Boman  alliance,  had  a  fair  claim  to  an  extension  of 
territory ;  but  if  Soman  policy  had  begun  the  war  with  the 
resolution  of  tolerating  only  secondary  states  in  the  island, 
theviews  of  the  Bomans  at  its  close  decidedly  turned  towards 
the  seizure  of  Sicily  for  themselves.     Hiero  might  be  content 
that  *his  territory — ^namely,  in  addition  to  the  immediate 
district  of  Syracuse,  the  domains  of  Elorus,  Neetum,  Acr»y 
Lcontini,  Megara,  and  Tauromenium — and  his  independence 
in  relation  to  foreign  powers,  were  (for  want  of  any  pretext 
to  curtail  them)  left  to  him  in  their  former  compass;  he 
might  well  be  content  that  the  war  between  the  two  great 
powers  had  not  ended  in  the  complete  overthrow  of  the  one 
or  of  the  other,  and  that  there  consequently  still  remained 
at  least  a  possibility  of  the  continuance  of  an  intermediate 
power  in  Sicily,    in  the  remaining  and  by  far  the  larger 
portion  of  Sicily,  at  Fanormus,  Lilybsum,  Agrigentmn, 
Messana,  the  Bomans  permanently  settled  themselves,  and 
only  regretted  that  the  possession  of  that  beautiful  island 
was  not  enough  to  convert  the  western  waters  into  a  Boman 
inland  sea,  so  long  as  Sardinia  still  remained  Carthaginian. 
Soon,  however,  after  the  concbision  of  the  peace,  there  Sardinia 
appeared  an  unexpected  prospect  of  wresting  from  the  Roman, 
darthaginians  the  second  island  of  the  Mediterranean.    In  The  Libyan 
A&ica,  immediately  after  peace  had  been  concluded  with  insnrrec- 
Borne,  the  mercenaries  and  the  subjects  of  the  Phoenicians  ^*^'^* 
joined  in  a  common  revolt.     The  blame  of  the  dangerous 
insurrection  was  mainly  chargeable  on  the  Carthaginian 
government.    In  the  last  years  of  the  war  EEamilcar  had 
not  been  able  to  pay  his  Sicilian  mercenaries  as  formerly 
from  his  own  resources,  and  he  had  vainly  requested  that 
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money  might  be  sent  to  him  from  home ;  he  might,  be  was 
told,  send  his  forces  to  Africa  to  be  paid  off.  He  obeyed ; 
but  as  he  knew  the  men,  he  prudently  embarked  them  in 
small  subdiviBions,  that  the  autoorities  might  pay  them  off 
*  by  troops  or  might  at  least  separate  them,  and  he  then  laid 
down  his  command.  But  all  his  precautions  were  thwarted 
not  so  much  by  the  emptiness  or  the  exchequer,  as  by  the 
bureaucratic  mode  of  transacting  business  and  the  folly  of 
the  government.  They  waited  till  the  whole  army  was  once 
more  united  in  Libya,  and  then  endeavoured  to  curtail  the 
pay  promised  to  the  men.  Of  course  a  mutiny  broke  out 
among  the  troops,  and  the  hesitating  and  cowardly  de- 
meanour of  the  authorities  showed  the  mutineers  what  they 
might  dare.  Most  of  them  were  natives  of  the  districts 
ruled  by,  or  dependent  on,  Carthage ;  they  knew  the  feel- 
ings which  had  Deen  provoked  throughout  these  districts  by 
the  official  slaughter  after  the  expedition  of  Begulus  (P.  47) 
and  by  the  fearful  pressure  of  taxation,  and  they  knew  also 
the  cbaracter  of  their  government,  which  never  kept  faith 
and  never  pardoned ;  they  were  well  aware  of  what  awaited 
them,  should  they  disperse  to  their  homes  with  pay  exacted 
by  mutiny.  The  Oarthaginians  had  for  long  been  digging 
the  mine,  and  they  now  themselves  filled  it  with  men  who 
could  not  but  explode  it.  Like  wildfire  the  revolution 
spread  from  garrison  to  garrison,  from  village  to  village; 
the  Libyan  women  contributed  their  ornaments  to  pay  the 
wages  01  the  mercenaries ;  a  number  of  Carthaginian  citizens, 
amongst  whom  were  some  of  the  most  distin^ished  officers 
of  the  Sicilian  army,  became  the  victims  ot  the  infuriated 
multitude ;  Carthage  was  already  besieged  on  two  sides,  and 
the  Carthaginian  army  marching  out  oi  the  city  was  totally 
routed  in  consequence  of  the  blundering  of  its  unskilful 
leader. 

When  the  Bomans  thus  saw  their  hated  and  still  much- 
dreaded  foe  involved  in  a  greater  danger  than  any  ever 
occasioned  by  the  Boman  vars,  they  began  more  and 
241.  more  to  regret  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  of  513  (which,  if 
it  was  not  in  reahty  precipitate,  now  at  least  appeared  so 
to  all),  and  to  forget  how  exhausted  at  that  time  their  own 
state  had  been  and  how  powerful  had  been  their  Cartha- 
ginian rival.  Shame  indeed  forbade  their  entering  into 
communication  openly  with  the  Carthaginian  rebels;  in 
&ct,  they  gave  an  exceptional  permission  to  the  Carthaginians 
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to  levy  recruits  for  this  war  in  Italy,  and  prohibited  Italian 
mariners  from  dealing  with  the  Libjans.     But  it  maj  be 
doubted  whether  the  goyemment  of  Borne  was  yery  earnest 
in  these  acts  of  firienmj  alliance  ;  for,  in  spite  of  them,  the 
dealings  between  the  African  insurgents  and  the  Boman 
mariners  continued,  and  when  Hamilcar,  whom  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  peril  had  recalled  to  command  the  Cartha- 
ginian army,  had  seized  and  imprisoned  a  number  of  Italian 
captains  concerned  in  these  dealings,  the  senate  interceded 
for  them  with  the  Carthaginian  goyemment  and  procured 
their  release.*    The  insurgents  themselyes  appeared  to  recog- 
nize in  the  Bomaus  their  natural  allies.    The  garrisons  m 
Sardinia,  which  like  the  rest  of  the  army  had  declared  in 
fayouT  of  the  insurgents,  offered  the  possession  of  the  island 
to  the  Bomans,  when  they  saw  that  they  were  unable  to 
hold  it  against  the  attacks  of  the  unconquered  mountaineers 
of  the  interior  (about  515) ;  and  a  similar  offer  came  eyen      339. 
from  the  community  of  Utica,  which  had  likewise  taken 
part  in  the  reyolt  and  was  now  hard  pressed  by  the  arms  of 
Hamilcar.  The  latter  offer  was  declinea  by  the  Boqians,  chiefly 
doubtless  because  its  acceptance  would  haye  carried  them 
beyond  the  natural  boundaries  of  Italy  and  therefore  further 
than  the  Boman  goyemment  was  then  disposed  to  go ;  on 
the  other  hand  they  entertained  the  proposals  of  the  Sardiuian 
mutineers,  and  receiyed  from  them  the  portion  of  Sardinia 
which  had  been  in  the  hands  of  the  Carthaginians  (516).      238. 
In  this  instance,  more  than  in  the  affisur  of  the  Mamertines, 
the  Bomans  were  justly  liable  to  the  reproach  that  a  great 
and  yictorious  nation  had  not  disdained  to  iratemize  and  share 
the  spoil  with  a  yenal  rabble  of  mercenaries,  and  had  not 
sufficient  self-denial  to  prefer  the  course  enjoined  by  Justice 
and  by  honour  to  the  gain  of  the  moment.    The  Cartha- 
ginians, whose  troubles  reached  their  height  just  about  the 
period  of  the  occupation  of  Sardinia,  were  silent  for  the 
time  being  as  to  the  unwarrantable  yiolence ;  but,  after  their 
peril  had  been,  contrary  to  the  expectations  and  probably 
contrary  to  the  hopes  of  the  Bomans,  ayerted  by  the  genius 
of  Hamilcar,  and  Carthage  had  been  restored  to  her  full 
soyereignty  in  Africa  (517),   Carthaginian  enyoys  imme-      237. 
diately  appeared  at  Bome  to  require  the  restitution  of 
Sardinia,    ^ut  the  Bomans,  not  inclined  to  restore  their 
booty,  replied  with  friyolous  or  at  any  rate  irreleyant  com- 
plaints as  to  all  sorts  of  injuries,  which  they  alleged  that  the 
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GarthaginiaBfl  had  inflicted  on  the  Boman  traders,  an 
hastened  to  declare  war;*  the  principle,  that  in  politic 
power  is  the  measure  of  right,  kppeared  in  its  xiake< 
effrontery.  Just  resentment  urged  the  Carthaginians  t 
accept  that  offer  of  war;  had  Catulus  insisted  upon  th( 
cession  of  Sardinia  five  years  before,  the  war  would  probablj 
have  ptunued  its  course.  But  now,  when  both  islands  wen 
lost,  when  Libya  was*in  a  ferment,  and  when  the  state  wai 
weakened  to  the  utmost  by  its  twenty-four  years*  struggU 
with  Borne  and  the  dreadful  civil  war  that  had  raged  foi 
nearly  five  years  more,  they  were  obliged  to  submit.  Il 
was  only  after  repeated  entreaties,  and  fldfter  the  Fhoeniciani 
had  bound  themselres  to  pay  to  Borne  a  ransom  of  1200 
talents  (£292,000)  for  the  warlike  preparations  which  had 
been  wantonly  begun,  that  the  Bomans  reluctantly  desisted 
Coraica.  from  war.  Ijius  the  Bomans  acquired  Sardinia  almost  with* 
out  a  stru£;gle ;  to  which  they  added  Corsica,  the  ancient  pos^ 
session  oi  the  Etruscans,  where  perhaps  some  detacned 
Boman  garrisons  still  remained  over  from  the  last  war 
CP,  41).  In  Sardinia,  however,  and  still  more  in  the  rugged 
Corsica,  the  Bomans  restricted  themselves,  just  as  the  Phoe- 
nicians had  done,  to  an  occupation  of  the  coasts.  With 
the  natives  in  the  interior  they  were  continually  engaged  in 
war,  or  to  speak  more  correctly  in  himting  them  like  wild 
beasts ;  they  baited  them  with  dogs,  and  carried  what  they 
captured  to  the  slave  market ;  but  they  undertook  no  real 
conquest.  They  had  occupied  the  island  not  on  its  own 
account,  but  for  the  security  of  Italy.  ^  Now  that  the  con- 
federacy possessed  the  three  large  islands,  it  might  cdl  the 
Tyrrhene  Sea  its  own. 
The  acquisition  of  the  islands  in  the  western  sea  of  Italy 
Metlu^of  Introduced  into  the  state  administration  of  Boipe  a  distino- 
ticQ  in  the  tiojif  which  to  all  appearance  originated  m  mere  considera- 
transmarine  tions  of  Convenience  and  almost  accidentally,  but  neverthe- 
poisearionf.  less  came  to  be  of  the  deepest  importance  in  the  sequel— 
the  distinction  between  the  contmental  and  transmarine 
forms  of  administration,  or  to  use  the  appellations  aflierwardfl 

*  That  the  ceaaion  of  the  iabmda  lying  between  Sicily  and  Italy,  which  the 
C41.  peace  of  513  preacribed  to  the  CarthaginianB,  did  not  include  the  cession  of 
Sardinia,  is  an  ascertained  fact ;  bat  the  statement,  that  the  Bomans  made 
that  a  pretext  for  their  oocnpation  of  the  island  three  years  ailer  the  peace, 
ia  ill  attested.  Had  they  done  so,  they  wonld  merely  have  added  diplomatic 
iblly  to  political  effrontery. 
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snrrent,  the  distmction  between  Italy  and  the  FroTinoes. 
Hitherto  the  two  chief  magiBtratea  of  the  community,  the 
Bonsulfl,  had  no  l^;al  limit  to  their  field  of  action ;  on  the 
contrary  that  field    of  action   extended    as    far  aa  the 
Itoman  goyemment  itself.    Of  course,  howeyer,  in  practice 
they  miMle  a  diyision  of  funotioiis  between  them,  and,  of 
course  also,  they  were  bound  in  eyeir  particular  depart* 
ment  of  their  auotted  field  by  the  existing  enactments  in 
regard  to  it;  the  jurisdiction,  for  instance,  oyer  Boman 
citizens  had  in  eyery  case  to  be  left  to  the  pnetor,  and  in 
the  Latin  or  other  autonomous  communities  the  existing 
treaties  had  to  be  respected.    The  four  qusstors  who  had 
heen  since  487  distributed  throughout  Italy  did  not,  for-      267. 
mally  at  least,  curtail  the  consular  authority,  Kir  in  Italy  just 
as  in  Bome,  they  were  regarded  simply  aa  auxiliary  magis- 
trates dependent  on  the  consuls.    This  mode  of  administrar 
tion  appears  to  haye  been  at  first  extended- also  to  the 
territories  taken  firom  Garthafo,  and  Sicily  and  Sardinia 
were  g;oyenied  for  some  years  by  qusstors  under  the  super- 
intendence of  the  consuls ;  but  the  Bomans  must  yery  soon 
haye  become  practically  conyinced  that  it  was  indispensable 
to  haye  chief  magistrates  specially  appointed  for  t  be  trans* 
marine  regions.    As  they  were  obliged  to  abandon  the  con-  Frormaal 
centration  of  the  Btoian  jurisdiction  in  the  person  of  the  prston. 
prsBtor  as  the  community  extended,  and  to  send  to  the 
more  remote  districts  depute  judges  (i.  449),  so  noW  (527)      827. 
the  concentration  of  administratiye  and  military  power  in 
the  person  of  the  consuls  had  to  be  abandoned.    For  each 
of  tne  new  transmarine  regions — ^yiz.  Sicily,  and  Sardinia 
with  Corsica  annexed  to  it — ^there  was  appointed  a  special 
auxiliary  consul,  who  was  in  rank  and  title  inferior  to  the 
consul  and  equal  to  the  pnetor,  but  otherwise  was — ^like  the    ' 
consul  in  earlier  times  before  the  pnetorship  was  insti- 
tuted— ^in  his  own  sphere  of  action  at  once  commander-in- 
chie^  chief  magistrate,  and  supreme  judge.      The  direct 
administration  c«  finance  alone  wasVithheld  from  these  new 
chief  magistrates,  as  from  the  first  it  had  been  withheld 
from  the  consuls  (i.  260) ;  one  or  more  qusestors  were 
assigned  to  them,  who  were  in  all  respects  dependent  on 
fhem  and  were  r^arded  officially  as  sons,  as  it  were,  in  the 
household  of  their  respectiye  pnetors,  but  had  specially  to 
manage  the  finances  and  to  render  account  of  their  adminis- 
tration to  the  senate  after  haying  laid  down  their  office. 
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This  difference  in  the  supreme  administratiye  power  was 
the  only  legal  distinction  between  the  continental  and  traoB- 
marine  possessions.  The  principles  in  other  respects,  on 
which  Borne  had  organized  her  dependencies  in  Italy,  were 
transferred  also  to  the  extra-Italian  districts.  As  a  matter 
of  course,  these  communities  without  exception  forfeited  their 
independence  in  external  relations.  As  to  internal  inter- 
course, no  provinci&l  could  thenceforth  acquire  valid  pro- 
perty in  the  province  out  of  the  bounds  of  his  own  com- 
munity, or  perhaps  even  conclude  a  valid  marriage.  On 
the  other  hand  the  Boman  government  tolerated,  at  least  ia 
Sicily,  the  federative  organization  of  the  cities,  which  was 
fraught  with  little  danger,  and  even  the  general  Sicilian 
diets  with  their  harmless  right  of  petition  and  complaint.* 
In  monetary  arrangements  it  was  not  practicable  at  once  to 
declare  the  Boman  currency  to  be  the  only  valid  tender  in 
the  islands ;  but  it  seems  from  the  first  to  have  obtained 
legal  circulation,  and^  in  like  manner,  at  least  as  a  rule,  the 
right  of  coining  the  precious  metals  seems  to  have  been  with- 

Property.  drawn  from  the  cities  in  Boman  Sicily .f  On  the  other  hand 
not  only  was  the  landed  property  in  all  Sicily  left  untouched 
(the  principle,  that  the  land  out  of  Italy  fell  by  right  of 
war  to  the  Komans  as  their  property,  was  still  unknown  in 
tins  centunr),  but  all  the  Sicilian  and  Sardinian  communities 

Autonoioy.  retained  self-admimstration  and  some  sort  of  autonomy.  Tbe 
democratic  constitutionB  were  no  doubt  set  aside  in  all  the 
communities,  and  in  eyery  city  the  power  was  transferred  to 
the  hands  of  a  council  representing  the  civic  aristocracy; 
and  the  Sicilian  communities,  at  least,  were  required  to 
institute  a  general  valuation  corresponding  to  the  Boman 
census  every  fifth  year.  But  both  tnese  measures  were  only 
the  necessary  result  of  subordination  to  the  Boman  senate, 

*  That  this  was  the  case  may  be  inferred  partly  from  the  appearance  of  the 
**  Sicali "  against  Marcellos  (Liv.  xzvi.  !26,  seq,),  partly  from  the  **  conjoint 
petitions  of  ail  the  Sicilian  communities"  (Cioero,  Verr,  ii.  42,  102  ;  45,  114 ; 
50,  146 ;  iii.  88,  204),  partly  from  well-known  analogy  (Marqnardt,  ffcmdb, 
iii.  1,  267).  Becaose  there  was  no  commeroium  between  the  different  natiana, 
it  by  no  means  follows  that  there  was  no  concilium. 

t  The  right  of  coining  gold  and  silver  was  not  monopolized  by  Rome  in  the 
provinces  so  strictly  as  in  Italy,  evidently  becaase  gold  and  silver  money  not 
atrock  after  the  Roman  standard  was  of  less  importance.  But  in  their  case  too 
the  mints  were  doubtless,  as  a  rule,  restricted  to  the  coinage  of  copper,  or 
at  most  silver,  small  money ;  evoi  the  most  favourably  treated  communities 
of  Roman  Sicily,  such  as  the  Mamertines,  the  Centuripans,  the  Aleesines,  the 
Segestans,  and  the  Panormitans  also  in  the  main,  coined  only  copper. 
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which  in  reality  oould  not  conduct  the  government  with 
Greek  eodesue^  or  without  a  view  of  the  financial  and  military 
lesouroes  of  each  dependent  community ;  in  the  various  diah  • 

tricts  of  Italy  also  the  same  course  was  in  hoth  respects 
pursued. 

But,  side  by  side  with  this  essential  equalitv  of  rights,  Tenths  and 
there  was  estahlished  a  distinction  between  the  Italian  com-  customs, 
munities  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  transmarine  communities 
on  the  other — a  distinction  indeed  only  de  facto,  but  yet 
very  important  in  its  effects.  The  transmarine  communities 
furnished  no  fixed  contingent  to  the  army  or  fleet  of  the 
Somans  ;*  and  they  lost  the  right  of  arms — at  least  so  far 
that  they  oould  not  be  employed  other^rtse  than  on  the 
summons  of  the  Boman  prsdtor  for  the  defence  of  their  own 
homes,  and  that  the  Boman  government  was  at  liberty  to 
send  Italian  troops  at  its  pleasure  into  the  islands.  In  lieu 
of  contingents  a  tenth  of  the  field-produce  of  Sicily,  and  a 
tax  of  5  per  cent,  on  the  value  on  all  articles  of  commerce 
exported  from  or  imported  to  the  Sicilian  harbours,  were 
paid  to  Bome.  Neither  tax  was  in  itself  new.  The  im- 
posts levied  by  the  Persian  king  and  the  Carthaginian  re- 
public were  substantially  of  the  same  character  with  that 
tenth ;  and  in  G-reece  also  such  a  taxation  had  for  long  been, 
after  Oriental  precedent,  associated  with  the  Tyrannis  and 
often  also  with  a  Hegemony.  The  Sicilians,  in  particular, 
had  long  paid  their  tenth  either  to  Syracuse  or  to  Carthage, 
and  had  long  levied  customs-dues  on  account  of  others.  *'  We 
received,"  says  Cicero,  **  the  Sicilian  communities  into  our 
clientship  and  protection  on  such  a" footing,  that  they  con- 
tinued under  the  same  law  under  which  they  had  lived  oefore, 
and  obeyed  the  Boman  community  in  the  same  manner  in 
which  they  had  obeyed  their  own  rulers."  It  is  fair  that  this 
should  not  be  overlooked ;  but  to  continue  an  injustice  is 
to  commit  injustice.  Viewed  in  relation  not  to  the  subjects, 
who  merely  changed  masters,  but  to  their  new  rulers,  the 
abandonment  of  the  equally  wise  and  magnanimous  principle 
of  Boman  statesmanship — viz.,  that  Bome  should  accept  from 
her  subjects  simply  military  aid,  and  never  pecuniary  com- 
pensation in  lieu  of  it, — was  of  a  fatal  unportance,  in 
comparison  with  which  all  alleviations  in  the  rates  and  the 

*  This  is  implied  in  Hiero's  ezprearion  (Liv.  zxii.  37) :  that  he  knew  that 
the  Romans  made  use  of  none  but  Roman  and  Latin  infantry  and  cavalry,  and 
employed  "  foreigners  "  at  most  onlj  among  the  light4rmed  troops. 
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mode  of  leyying  them,  as  well  as  all  exceptions  in  detail, 
were  as  notmng.  Such  exoeptions  were,  no  doubt,  made  in 
Coq^moni-  yarious  cases.  Messana  was  directly  admitted  to  the  can- 
ties  ex-  federacy  of  the  togati,  and,  like  the  Qreek  cities  in  Italy, 
^™P^^  furnished  its  contingent  to  the  Boman  fleet.  Various  other 
cities — Segesta  and  Halicjse,  which  were  the  first  towns 
of  Carthaginian  Sicily  that  joined  the  Boman  alliance,  Gen- 
turipa,  an  inland  town  on  the  east  of  the  island,  which 
was  destined  to  keep  a  watch  oyer  the  Syracusan  territory 
in  its  neighbourhood,*  Alssa  on  the  northern  coast,  which 
was  the  first  of  the  free  Greek  towns  to  join  the  Bomans, 
and  aboye  all  Fanormus,  hitherto  the  capital  of  Cartha- 
ginian, and  nowidestined  to  become  that  of  Koman,  Sicily — 
while  not  admitted  to  the  Italian  military  confederacy,  yet 
receiyed  in  addition  to  other  &yoiurs  immunity  from  tribute 
and  tenths,  so  that  their  position  in  a  financial  point  of 
yiew  was  eyen  more  fayourable  than  that  of  the  Italian 
communities.  The  Bomans  thus  apphed  to  Sicily  also  the 
ancient  rule  of  their  policy,  by  submyiding  the  dependent 
communities  into  carefully  graduated  classes  with  aifferent 
priyileges;  but  the  Sardinian,  and  Sicilian  communities  on 
the  whole  occupied  a  position  not  of  dependent  alliance,  but 
of  recognized  tributary  subjection. 
Itdjand  It  IB  true,  that  tnis  thorough  distinction  between  the 
the  pro-  communities  that  furnished  contmgents  and  those  that  paid 
TiooM.  tribute  or  at  least  did  not  furnish  contingents,  was  not  in 
law  necessarily  coincident  with  the  distinction  between 
Italy  and  the  proyinces.  Transmarine  commuiaties  might 
belong  to  the  Italian  confederacy;  the  Mamertines  for 
example  were  substantially  on  a  leyel  with  the  Italian  Sa- 
bellians,  and  there  eyen  existed  no  legal  obstacle  to  the 
establishment  of  new  communities  with  Latin  rights  in 
Sicily  and  Sardinia  any  more  thim  in  the  country  oeyond 
the  Apennines.  Communities  on  the  mainland  might  be 
depriyed  of  the  right  of  bearing  arms  and  become  tributary ; 
this  was  already  the  case  with  certain  Celtic  districts  on 
the  Fo,  and  the  plan  was  adopted  to  a  considerable  extent 
in  after  times.    But,  in  reality,  the  communities  that  fur- 

*  This  ift  shown  at  once  by  a  glance  at  the  map,  and  also  by  the  remarkable 
•xoeptional  provUion  which  allowed  the  Centnripans  to  settle  in  any  part  of 
Sicily.  They  reqoired,  as  Roman  spies,  the  utmost  freedom  of  movement. 
Besides,  Centuripa  appears  to  have  been  among  the  tint  cities  that  went  OTer 
to  Rome  (Diodoros,  /.  xziii.  p.  501). 
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mshed  eontmgents  aa  decidedly  preponderated  on  the  main- 
land as  the  tributary  communi^es  in  the  islands;  and  while 
Italian  settlements  were  not  contemplated  on  the  part  of 
the  Romans  either  in  Sicily  with  its  Hellenic  civilization 
or  in  Sardinia,  the  Boman  goyemment  had  beyond  doubt  % 
already  determined  not  only  to  subdue  the  barbarian  land 
between  the  Apennines  and  the  Alps,  but  also,  as  their 
conquests  advanced,  to  establish  in  it  new  communities  of 
Itahc  origin  and  Italic  rights.  Thus  their  transmarine 
possessions  were  not  merely  reduced  to  a  state  of  sub- 
jection, but  were  destined  to  remain  subject  in  idl  time 
to  come;  whereas  the  official  field  recently  marked  off 
by  law  for  the  consuls,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  the 
continental  territory  of  the  Bomans,  was  to  become  a  new 
and  more  extended  Italy,  which  should  reach  &om  the  Alps 
to  the  Ionian  sea.  In  the  first  instance,  indeed,  this  essen^ 
tially  geographical  conception  of  Italj  was  not  altogether 
coincident  with  the  political  conception  of  the  Italian  con- 
federacy ;  it  was  partly  wider,  partly  narrower.  But  even 
now  the  Bomans  regarded  the  whole  space  up  to  the  boun- 
dary of  the  Alps  as  Italia,  that  is,  as  the  present  or  future 
domain  of  the  togati^  and,  just  as  was  and  still  is  the  case  in 
North  America,  the  boundary  was  proyisionally  marked  off 
in  a  geofi;raphical  sense,  that  the  field  might  be  gradually 
oocupied  in  a  political  sense  also  with  the  advance  of  co- 
lonization.* 

*  This  distinction  between  Italy  as  the  Roman  mainland  or  oonsalar  pro- 
Tinoe  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  transmarine  territory  or  pnetocia]  prorinces 
on  the  other,  already  appears  Farioasly  applied  in  Uie  sixth  century.  The 
ritual  nil^  that  certain  priests  should  not  leave  Rome  (Val.  Max.  i.  1,  2), 
was  explained  to  mean,  that  they  were  not  allowed  to  cross  the  sea  (LIf.  Ep, 
19,  xzxviii.  51.  Tac.  Ann.  iii.  58, 71 ;  Cic  PhU,  n,  8, 18 ;  comp.  Liv.  xxviii.  38, 
44,  Ep,  59).  The  distinction  is  still  more  definitely  brought  out  in  the  interpreta^ 
tion  which  was  proposed  in  544  to  be  put  upon  the  old  rnle,  that  the  consul  could  9 1 0. 
nominate  the  dictator  only  on  '*  Roman  ground  '* :  viz.  that  "  Roman  ground  " 
comprehended  all  Italy  (Liv.  zxvii.  5).  The  erection  of  the  Celtic  land  between 
the  Alps  and  Apennines  into  a  special  pi-ovinoe,  distinct  from  that  of  the  con- 
suls and  regularly  subject  to  a  separate  chief  magistrate,  was  the  work  of  Sulla. 
Of  ooune  no  one  will  consider  it  an  objection  to  this  view,  that  already  in  the 
dzth  century  Gallia  or  Ariminum  is  very  often  designated  as  the  "  official 
district "  (proomcta),  ordinarily  of  one  of  the  consuls.  Provincia,  as  is  well 
known,  denoted  in  the  older  language  not  what  we  now  call  prownocy  a  definite 
space  assigned  as  a  district  to  a  standing  chief  magistrate,  but  simply  the  funo- 
tions  prescribed  for  the  particular  magistrate  by  law,  decree  of  the  senate,  or 
agreement ;  and  in  that  sense  it  was  Obrtainly  allowable,  and  was  eren  for  a 
time  the  rale,  that  one  of  the  consuls  should  undertake  the  government  of 
Kortbem  Italy. 
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£Tento  on        In  the  Adriatic  sea,  at  the  entrance  of  which  the  impor* 
theAdri-     tant  and  longK^ontempbited  colony  of  Brundisium  haa  at 
atic  coasts,  length  heen  founded  before  the  close  of  the  war  with  Car- 
^^'      thaee  (610),  the  supremacj  of  Borne  was  fircm  the  very  first 
»  decided.    In  the  western  sea  Borne  had  been  obliged  to  rid 

herself  of  rivals ;  in  the  eastern,  the  quarrels  of  the  Hellenes 
themselves  prevented  any  of  the  states  in  the  Grecian  penin- 
sula from  acquiring  or  retaining  power.  The  most  oott« 
siderable  of  them,  that  of  Macedon,  had  through  the  influence 
of  Egypt  been  dislodged  from  the  upper  Adriatic  by  the 
^tolians  and  from  the  Peloponnesus  by  the  Achieans,  and 
was  scarcely  even  in  a  position  to  defend  its  northern  fron- 
tier against  the  barbarians.  How  desirous  the  Bomans  were 
to  keep  down  Macedonia  and  its  natural  ally,  the  king  .of 
Syria,  and  how  closely  they  associated  themselves  with  the 
!E^;yptian  policy  directed  to  that  object,  is  shown  by  the 
remarkable  offer  which  after  the  end  of  the  war  with  Car- 
thage they  made  to  king  Ptolemy  III.  Euergetes,  to  support 
him  in  the  war  which  he  waged  with  Seleucus  II.  Callinicus 
247-225.  of  Syria  (who  reigned  507-529)  on  account  of  the  murder 
ofBeremee,  and  in  which  Macedonia  had  probably  taken 
part  with  the  latter.  Generally,  the  relations  of  Borne  with 
the  Hellenistic  states  became  closer;  the  senate  already 
negotiated  even  with  Syria,  and  interceded  with  the  Seleu- 
cus just  mentioned  on  behalf  of  the  Ilians,  with  whom  the 
Bomans  claimed  afBnity. 

No  direct  interference  of  the  Bomans  in  the  affairs  of  the 
eastern  powers  took  place  for  the  present,  simply  because 
Borne  had  no  need  for  her  own  ends  to  interfere.  The 
Achfean  learae,  the  prosperity  of  which  was  arrested  by  the 
narrow-minaed  cotene-policy  of  Aratus,  the  ^tolian  republic 
of  military  adventurers,  and  the  decayed  Macedonian  empire 
kept  down  each  other's  power  without  the  necessity  of  Boman 
intervention  for  the  purpose;  and  the  Bomans  of  that  time 
avoided  rather  than  sought  tiransmarine  acouisitions.  When 
the  Acamanians,  appeaHng  to  the  grouna  that  they  alone 
of  all  the  Greeks  had  ta^en  no  part  in  the  destruction  of 
Hion,  besought  the  descendants  of  ^neas  to  help  them 
against  the  JStolians,  the  senate  did  indeed  try  a  diplomatic 
mediation ;  but  when  the  ^tolians  returned  an  answer  drawn 
up  in  their  own  saucy  £ishion,  the  antiquarian  interest  of 
the  Boman  senators  by  no  means  provoked  them  into  under- 
taking a  war,  by  which  they  would  have  freed  the  Mace- 
239.      donians  from  their  hereditary  foe  (about  515). 
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Even  the  evil  of  piracy,  which  was  naturally  in  such  a  Illjriaii 
state  of  matters  almost  the  only  trade  that  flourished  on  pincy- 
the  Adriatic  coast,  and  from  which  the  commerce  of  Italy 
suffered  greatly,  was  submitted  to  by  the  Romans  with  an 
undue  measure  of  patience, — a  patience  intimately  connected 
with  their  radical  aversion  to  maritime  war  and  their  wretched 
marine.  But  at  length  it  became  too  flagrant.  Favoured 
by  Macedonia,  which  no  longer  found  occasion  to  continue 
its  old  function  of  protecting  Hellenic  commerce  from  the 
corsairs  of  the  Adriatic  for  the  benefit  of  its  foes,  the  rulers 
of  Scodra  had  induced  the  lUyrian  tribes — nearly  correspond* 
ing  to  the  Dalmatians,  Montenegrins,  and  northern  Albanians 
of  the  present  day — ^to  unite  in  joint  piratical  expeditions  on 
a  great  scale.  With  whole  squadrons  of  their  swift-sailing 
vessels  with  two  banks  of  oars,  the  well  known  **  Liburnian 
cutters,  the  Illyrians  waged  war  by  sea  and  along  the 
coasts  against  all  and  sundry.  The  Ghreek  settlements  in 
these  regions,  the  island-towns  of  Issa  (Lissa)  and  Pharos 
(Lesrna),  the  important  ports  of  Epidamnus  (Durazzo)  and 
ApoUonia  (to  the  north  of  Avlone  on  the  Aous)  of  course 
suffered  especially,  and  were  repeatedly  beleaguered  by  the 
barbarians.  Further  to  the  south,  moreover,  the  corsairs 
established  themselves  in  Fhcenice,  the  most  'flourishing 
town  of  Epirus ;  partly  voluntarily,  partly  by  constraint, 
the  Epirots  and  Acamanians  entered  into  an  unnatural 
symmachy  with  the  foreign  freebooters;  the  coast  was 
insecure  even  as  far  as  Elis  and  Messene.  In  vain  the  ^to- 
lians  and  Achaans  collected  what  ships  they  had,  with  a 
view  to  check  the  evil :  in  a  battle  on  the  open  sea  they 
were  beaten  by  the  pirates  and  their  Grecian  allies ;  the 
corsair  fleet  was  able  at  length  to  take  possession  even  of 
the  rich  and  important  island  of  Corcyra  (Corfu).  The 
complaints  of  Italian  mariners,  the  appeals  for  aid  of  their 
old  allies  the  Apolloniates,  and  the  ursent  entreaty  of  the 
besieged  IsssBans  at  length  compelled  the  Boman  senate  to 
send  at  least  ambassadors  to  Scodra.  The  brothers  Gaius 
and  Lucius  Coruncanius  went  thither  to  demand  that  king 
Agron  should  put  an  end  to  the  nuisance.  The  king  an- 
swered that  according  to  the  common  law  of  the  Illyrians 
piracy  was  a  lawful  trade,  and  that  the  government  had  no 
right  to  put  a  stop  to  privateering;  whereupon  Lucius 
Coruncanius  replied,  that  in  that  case  Rome  would  make  it 
her  business  to  introduce  better  law  among  the  Illyriana. 
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For  this,  certainly  not  very  diplomatic,  reply  both  envoyB 
were — ^by  the  king's  orders,  as  the  Bomans  asserted — mur- 
dered on  their  way  home,  and  the  surrender  of  the  mur- 
derers was  refused.  The  senate  had  now  no  choice  left  to 
229.  it*  In  the  spring  of  525  a  fleet  of  200  ships  of  the  line, 
Expedition  with  a  landing-army  on  board,  appeared  before  ApoUonia ; 
againfit  the  corsair-ressels  vanished  before  the  former,  while  the 
Scodn.  latter  demolished  the  piratic  strongholds ;  the  queen  Teuta, 
who  after  the  death  of  her  husband  Agron  conducted 
the  government  during  the  minority  of  her  son  Pinnes, 
besieged  in  her  last  retreat,  was  obliged  to  accept  the  con- 
ditions dictated  by  Bome.  The  rulers  of  Scodra  were  again 
confined  both  on  the  north  and  south  to  the  original  limits 
of  their  narrow  domain,  and  had  to  quit  their  hold  not  only 
on  the  Greek  towns,  but  also  on  the  Ardi»i  in  Dalroatia,  the 
Parthini  around  Epidamnus,  and  the  Atintanes  in  northern 
Epirus ;  no  armed  Illyrian  vessel,  and  not  more  than  two 
unarmed  in  company,  were  to  be  allowed  in  future  to  sail 
to  the  south  of  Lissus  (Alessio,  between  Scutari  and  Du- 
razzo).  The  maritime  supremacy  of  Bome  in  the  Adriatic 
was  asserted,  in  such  a  way  as  to  secure  the  highest  com- 
mendation and  most  permanent  recognition,  by  the  rapid 
and  energetic  suppression  of  the  evil  of  piracy. 
Acquisition  ^^^  ^^^  Bomans  went  further,  and  firmly  established 
of  territoiy  themselves  on  the  east  coast.  The  Illyrians  oi  Scodra  were 
in  1117m.  rendered  tributary  to  Bome ;  Demetrius  of  Pharos,  who  had 
passed  over  from  the  service  of  Teuta  to  that  of  the 
Bomans,  was  installed,  as  a  dependent  dynast  and  atly  of 
Bome,  over  the  islands  and  coasts  of  Dalmatia ;  the  Greek 
cities  Gorcyra,  Epidamnus,  ApoUonia,  and  the  communities 
of  the  Atintanes  and  Parthini  were  attached  to  Bome  under 
mild  forms  of  symmachy.  These  acquisitions  on  the  east 
coast  of  the  Adriatic  were  not  su^ciently  extensive  to 
require  the  appointment  of  a  special  auxiliary  consul ;  go- 
vernors of  suDordinate  rank  appear  to  have  been  sent 
to  Gorcyra  and  perhaps  also  to  other  places,  and  the 
superintendence  of  these  possessions  seems  to  have  been 
intrusted  to  the  chief  magistrates  who  administered  Italy.* 

*  A  standing  Roman  commandant  of  Corcyra  is  apparently  mentioned  in 
Polyb.  zxii.  15,  6  (erroneously  translated  by  Liv.  zzxriii.  11,  oomp.  xlii.  37), 
and  a  similar  one  in  the  case  of  Issa  in  Lir.  xliii.  9.  We  have,  moreover,  the 
analogy  of  tht  prafectuM  pro  legato  intulcatun  BcUiarwn  (Orelli,  732),  and  of 
the  govemor  of  Pandataria  (C  L  N«  8528).    It  appean,  aooordingly,  to  have 
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Thus  the  most  important  maritime  stations  in  the  Adriatic 
became  subject,  like  Sicily  and  Sardinia,  to  the  authority  of 
Borne.    What  other  r^nut  was  to  be  expected  ?   Borne  was  impKMioD 
in  want  of  a  good  naval  station  in  the  upper  Adriatic, — ^a  ^  Or«eoe 
want  which  was  not  supplied  by  her  possessions  on  the  y^i****" 
Italian  shore;  her  new  allies,  especially  the  Greek  com*  ^^°^ 
mercial  towns,  saw  in  the  Bomans  their  deliverers,  and 
doubtless  did  what  they  could  permanently  to  secure  so 
powerful  a  protection ;  in  G-reece  itself  no  one  was  in  a  posi- 
tion to  oppose  the  movement ;  on  the  contrary,  the  praise 
of  the  liberators  was  on  every  one's  lips.   It  may  be  a  question 
whether  there  was  greater  rejoicing  or  shame  in  Hellas, 
when,  in  place  of  the  ten  ships  of  the  line  of  the  Aclusan 
league,  the  most  warlike  power  in  Ghreece,  two  hundred  sail 
belonging  to  barbarians  now  entered  her  harbours  and 
accomplished  at  a  blow  a  task,  which  properly  belonged  to 
the  Greeks,  but  in  which  they  had  failed  so  miserably.  But 
if  the  Greeks  were  ashamed  that  the  salvation  of  their 
oppressed  countrymen  had  to  come  from  abroad,  they  ac- 
cepted the  deliverance  at  least  with  a  food  grace ;  they  did 
not  fftil  to  receive  the  Bomans  solemmv  into  the  feUowship 
of  the  Hellenic  nation  by  admitting  tnem  to  the  Isthmian 
games  and  the  Eleusinian  mysteries. 

Macedonia  was  silent ;  it  was  not  in  a  condition  to  protest 
in  arms,  and  disdained  to  do  so  in  words.  No  resistance 
was  encountered.  Nevertheless  Bome,  by  seizing  the  keys  of 
access  to  her  neighbour's  house,  had  converted  that  neighbour 
into  an  adversaiy  who,  should  he  recover  his  power,  or 
should  a  favourable  opportunity  occur,  might  be  expected 
emphatically  to  break  the  silence.  Had  the  energetic  and 
prudent  king  Antigonus  Doson  lived  longer,  he  would  have 
taken  up  the  gauntlet  which  the  Bomans  had  flun^  down, 
for,  when  some  years  after  the  dynast  Demetrius  of  Pharos 
withdrew  from  the  hegemony  of  Bome,  prosecuted  piracy  con- 


been  a  rule  in  the  Itoman  administration  to  appoint  non*eenatorial  prafecti  for 
the  more  remote  island*.  But  these  "  deputies/'  presuppose  In  the  nature  of 
the  case  the  existence  of  a  supreme  magistrate  who  nominates  and  superintendi 
them  ;  and  this  supreme  magistracy  can  only  have  been  at  this  period  that  of  the 
consuls.  Subsequently,  after  the  erection  of  Macedonia  and  Gallia  Cisalpina 
into  proTinceSy  the  supreme  administration  was  committed  to  one  of  these  two 
magistntes ;  thtf  very  territory  now  in  question,  the  nucleus  of  the  subs^ 
quent  Roman  province  of  Illyricum,  belonged,  as  is  well  known,  in  part  to 
Casar's  district  of  administration. 
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traiy  to  the  treaty  in  concert  with  the  Istrians,  and  anbdned 
the  Atintanes  whom  the  Bomana  had  declared  independent^ 
Antigonua  formed  an  allianoe  with  him,  and  the  troops  of 
Demetrius  fonght  in  the  army  of  Antigonus  at  the  batUe  of 

222.      Sellasia  (532).    But  Antigonus  died  (in  the  winter  533--i) ; 

221.  220.  ^^^  Yas  successor  Philip,  still  a  boy,  allowed  the  consul  Lucius 

.£milius  Faullus  to  attack  the  ally  of  Macedonia,  to  destroy 

his  capital,  and  to  drive  him  from  his  kingdom  into  exile 

219       (535). 
Northern         The  mainland  of  Italy  proper,  south  of  the  Apennines, 
**"l^*         enjoyed  profound  peace  Mter  the  fall  of  Tarentum :  the  six 

241.  days'  war  with  Falerii  (513)  was  little  more  than  an  inter- 
lude. But  on  the  north,  between  the  territories  of  the  con- 
federacy and  the  natural  boundary  of  Ital^ — the  chain  of  the 
Alps — ^there  still  extended  a  wide  region  not  absolutely 
subject  to  the  Bomans.  Beyond  the  Apennines  they  pos- 
sessed nothing  but  the  narrow  sp^ce  between  the  .Siaa 
above  Ancona  and  the  Bubico  below  Cesena,*  nearly  the 
modem  provinces  of  Forli  and  Urbino.  South  of  the  ro  the 
strong  Celtic  tribe  of  the  Boii  still  held  its  ground  (from 
Parma  to  Bologna) ;  alon^de  of  them,  the  Lingones  on  the 
east,  and  the  Anari  on  the  west  (in  the  modem  dukedom 
of  Parma) — two  smaller  Celtic  cantons  that  were  probably 
clients  or  the  Boii — ^peopled  the  plain.  At  the  western 
end  of  the  plain  the  Ligurians  came  in,  who,  mingled  with 
isolated  Celtic  tribes,  and  settled  on  the  Apennines  west- 
ward from  Arezzo  and  Pisa,  occupied  the  region  of  the 
sources  of  the  Po.  The  eastern  portion  of  the  plain  north 
of  the  Po,  nearly  from  Yerona  to  the  coast,  was  possessed 
by  the  Yeneti,  a  race  different  from  the  Celts  and  probably 
of  Illyrian  extraction.  Between  these  and  the  western 
mountains  were  settled  the  Cenomani  (round  Brescia  and 
Cremona)  who  rarely  acted  with  the  Celtic  nation  and 
were  probably  largely  intermingled  with  Yeneti,  and  the 
Insubres  (around  Milan).  The  latter  was  the  most  con- 
siderable of  the  Celtic  cantons  in  Italy,  and  was  in  constant 
communication  not  merely  with  the  minor  communities 
partly  of  Celtic,  partly  of  non-Celtic  extraction,  that  were 
scattered  in  the  Alpine  valleys,  but  also  with  the  Celtic 
cantons  beyond  the  Alps.    The  gates  of  the  Alps,  tks 

*  According  to  the  roost  careful  recent  investigaiioDS  of  the  locality,  tfl% 
Hubioo  is  the  Fiumicino  near  Sayignaoo,  which  howeTcr  has  now  changeft 
its  channel  in  the  apper  part  of  its  course. 
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nughlrv'  Btream  nayiffable  for  230  miles,  and  the  largeet  and 
m<»t  reitile  plain  of  the  then  civilised  Europe,  still  continued 
in  the  bands  of  hereditary  foes  of  the  Italian  name,  who, 
humbled  indeed  and  weakened,  but  still  scarce  even  no- 
minaDj  dependent  and  still  troublesome  neighbours,  per- 
seveired  in  their  barbarism,  and,  thinly  scatl^red  over  the 
'[>us  plains,  continued  to  pasture  their  flocks  and  to 

Eler.  It  was  to  be  anticipated  that  the  Romans  would 
n  to  possess  themselves  of  these  regions ;  the  more  so 
as  the  Celts  gradually  began  to  forget  their  defeats  in  the 
campaigns  of  471  and  472  and  to  l^tir  themselves  again,  288.  282. 
and,  what  was  still  more  dangerous,  the  Transalpine  Celts 
began  again  to  show  themselves  on  the  south  of  the  Alps. 

in  &ct  the  Boii  had  already  renewed  the  war  in  516,  and  Celtic  wan. 
their  chiefs  Atis  and  Qalatas  had,  without,  it  is  true,  the      238. 
authority  of  the  general  diet,  summoned  the  Transalpine 
Gaols  to  make  common  cause  with  them.    The  latter  had 
numerously  answered  the  call,  and  in  518  a  Celtic  army,      231$. 
such  as  Italy  had  not  seen  for  long,  encamped  before  Aii- 
miniun.    Tlie  Bomans,  for  the  moment  much  too  weak  to 

Sr  a  battle,  concluded  an  armistice,  and  to  gain  time 
owed  envoys  from  the  Celts  to  proceed  to  Bome,  who  ven- 
tured in  the  senate  to  demand  the  cession  of  Ariminum — ^it 
seemed  as  if  the  times  of  Brennus  had  returned*  But  an 
unexpected  incident  put  an  end  to  the  war  before  it  had 
weU  begun.  The  Boii,  dissatisfied  with  thdr  unbidden 
allies,  and  a&aid  probably  for  their  own  territory,  fell 
into  variance  with  the  Transalpine  Ghiuls.  An  open  battle 
took  place  between  the  two  Celtic  hosts;  and,  after  the 
chieft  of  the  Boii  had  been  put  to  death  by  their  own  men, 
the  Transalpine  Ghiuls  returned  home.  The  Boii  were  thus 
delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  Bomans,  and  the  latter  were 
at  liberty  to  expel  them  like  the  Senones,  and  to  advance  at 
least  to  the  Po ;  but  they  preferred  to  grant  the  Boii  peace 
in  return  for  the  cession  of  some  districts  of  their  land 
(518).  This  was  probably  done,  because  they  were  just  at  236 
that  time  expecting  the  renewed  outbreak  of  war  with 
Cartha£[e ;  but,  after  that  war  had  been  averted  by  the  cession 
of  Sarmnia,  true  policy  required  the  Boman  government  to 
take  possession  as  speedily  and  entirely  as  possible  of  the 
couni^  up  to  the  Alps,  and  accordingly  the  constant  appre- 
hensions of  such  a  Boman  invasion  on  the  part  of  the  Celts 
were  sufficiently  justified.     The  Bomans,  however,  were  in 
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no  haste ;  and  so  the  Celts  themselvea  hegan  the  war,  either 
because  the  Boman  assignations  of  land  on  the  east  coast 

232  (522),  although  not  a  measure  immediately  directed  agaiiist 
them,  made  them  apprehensive  of  danger ;  or  because  thej 
perceived  that  a  war  with  Home  for  the  possession  of  Lom- 
bardy  was  inevitable;  or,  as  is  perhaps  most  probable, 
because  their  Celtic  impatience  was  once  more  weaiy  of 
inaction  and  chose  to  arm  for  a  new  warlike  expedition. 
With  the  exception  of  the  Cenomani,  who  acted  with  the 
Yeneti  and  declared  for  the  Bomans,  all  the  Italian  Celts 
concurred  in  the  war,  and  they  were  joined  by  the  Celts  of 
the  upper  valley  of  the  Bhone,  or  rather  by  a  large  number 
of  adventurers  belonging  to  them  imder  the  leaders  Conco- 
litanus  and  Aneroestus.*  With  50,000  warriors  on  foot, 
and  20,000  on  horseback  or  in  chariots,  the  leaders  of  the 

225.  Celts  advanced  to  the  Apennines  (52Q),  The  Bomans  had 
not  anticipated  an  attack  on  this  side,  and  had  not  expected 
that  the  Celts,  disregarding  the  Boman  fortresses  on  the 
east  coast  and  the  protection  of  their  own  kinsmen,  would 
venture  to  advance  directly  against  the  capital.  Not  Teiy 
long  before  a  similar  Celtic  swarm  had  in  an  exactly  similar 
way  overrun  Greece.  The  danger  was  serious,  and  ap- 
pecured  still  more  serious  than  it  really  was.  The  belief 
that  Bome's  destruction  was  this  time  inevitable,  and  that 
the  Boman  soil  was  &ted  to  become  the  property  of  the 
Gauls,  was  even  in  Bome  so  generally  diffused  among  the 
multitude  that  the  government  reckoned  it  not  beneath  its 
dignity  to  allay  the  absurd  superstitious  belief  of  the  mob 
by  an  act  still  more  absurd,  and  to  bury  alive  a  Gaulish  man 
and  a  Gkralish  woman  in  the  Boman  !Forum  with  a  view  to 
fulfil  the  sentence  of  destiny.  At  the  same  time  they  made 
more  serious  preparations.  Of  the  two  consular  armies,  each 
of  which  numbered  about  25,000  in&ntry  and  llOO  ca- 

*  These,  whom  Polyhios  designates  ts  the  **  Celts  in  the  Alps  and  on  the 
Bhone,  who  on  aoeoimt  of  their  character  of  military  adventnrerB  are  called 
ChcsatsB  (free  lances),"  are  in  the  Capitoline  Fasti  named  OermanK  It  is  pQ»- 
sible  that  the  contemporary  annalists  may  hare  here  mentioned  Celts  alone,  a&d 
that  it  was  the  historical  speculation  of  the  age  of  Caesar  and  Augustus  that 
first  induced  the  editors  of  these  Fasti  to  treat  £em  as  **  Germans."  I^  on  the 
other  hand,  the  mention  of  the  Germans  in  the  Fasti  was  based  on  contem> 
porary  records— in  which  case  this  is  the  earliest  mention  of  the  name  we  must 
reguna  it  as  denoting  not  the  Germanic  races  who  were  afterwards  so  called, 
but  a  Celtic  horde ;  and  this  hypothesis  may  be  the  more  readily  adopted, 
since,  according  to  the  Tiews  of  Uie  best  philologists,  the  name  G^smiani  is  not 
of  Gennanio  bat  of  Celtic  origin,  and  perhaps  signifies  **  criers." 
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Taby,  one  was  stationed  in  Sardinia  under  Ghdos  Atilius 
Begulns,  the  other  at  Ariminum  under  Lucius  ^milius 
PapuB.  Both  received  orders  to  repair  as  speedilj  as  pos- 
sible to  Etniria,  the  point  of  immediate  danger.  The 
Celts  had  abeadj  been  under  the  necessity  of  leaving  a 
garrison  at  home  to  £Ace  the  Cenomani  and  Yeneti,  who 
were  allied  with  Rome ;  now  the  levy  of  the  Umbrians  was 
directed  to  advance  from  their  native  mountains  down  into 
the  plain  of  the  Boii,  and  to  inflict  aU  the  injurv  which  they 
could  think  of  on  the  enemy  upon  his  own  soil.  The  levy 
of  the  Etruscans  and  Sabines  was  to  occupv  the  Apennines, 
and  if  possible  to  obstruct  the  passage  till  tne  regular  troops 
could  arrive.  A  reserve  was  formed  in  Rome  of  50,000 
men.  Throughout  all  Italy,  which  on  this  occasion  recog- 
nised its  true  champion  in  Rome,  the  men  capable  of  service 
were  enrolled,  and  stores  and  materials  of  war  were  col- 
lected. 

All  this,  however,  required  time.     For  once  the  Romans 
had  allowed  themselves  to  be  surorised,  and  it  was  too  late 
at  least  to  save  Etruria.    The  Celts  found  the  Apennines 
weakly  defended,  and  plundered,  unopposed  the  rich  plains 
of  the  Tuscan  territorv,  which  for  long  had  seen  no  enemy. 
They  were  abready  at  CJlusium,  three  days'  nftirch  from  Rome^ 
when  the  army  of  Ariminum,  under  the  consul  Fapus, 
appeared  on  their  flank,  while  the  Etruscan  militia,  which 
arter  the  passage  of  the  Apennines  had  assembled  in  rear  of  > 
the  Ghiuls,  followed  the  hue  of  the  enemy's  march.    Sud- 
denly one  evening,  after  the  two  armies  had  already  en- 
camped and  the    bivouac  flres  were  kindled,  the  Celtic 
infantry  ^ain  broke  up  and  retreated  on  the  road  towards 
FflssuliB  (fiesole)  :  the  cavalry  occupied  the  advanced  posts 
during  the  night,  and  followed  the  main  force  next  morning. 
When  the  Tuscan  militia,  who  had  pitched  their  camp  close 
upon  the  enemy,  became  aware  of  his  departure,  they  ima- 
gined that  the  host  had  beg^  to  disperse,  and  marched 
hastily  in  pursuit.     The  Ghiuls  had  laid  their  account  with 
this  very  result :  their  injGsuitry,  which  had  rested  and  was 
drawn  up  in  order,  awaited  on  a  well-chosen  battle-fleld  the 
Roman  militia,  which  came  up  from  its  forced  march  fatigued 
and  disordered.    Six  thousand  men  fell  after  a  furious  com- 
bat, and  the  rest  of  the  militia,  which  had  been  compelled  to 
seek  refuge  on  a  hill,  would  have  perished,  had  not  the 
consular  army  appeared  just  in  time.     This  induced  the 
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Gauls  to  return  homeward.  Their  dexterously  eontnred 
plan  for  preventing  the  union  of  the  two  Homan  armies  and 
annihilating  the  weaker  in  detail,  had  only  partially  been 
Buocessful ;  now  it  seemed  to  them  adyisable  first  of  all  to 
place  in  security  their  considerable  booty.  For  the  sake  of 
an  easier  line  of  march  they  proceeded  from  the  district  of 
Ghiusi,  where  they  were,  to  the  level  coast,  and  were  march- 
ing along  the  shore,  when  they  found  an  unexpected  obstacle 
in  the  way.  It  was  the  Sardinian  legions,  which  had  landed 
at  Pisa;  and,  when  they  arrived  too  late  to  obstruct  the 
passage  of  the  Apennines,  had  immediately  put  themselves 
in  motion  and  were  advancing  along  the  coast  in  a  direction 
Battle  of  opposite  to  the  march  of  the  Gkiuls.  Near  Telamon  (at  the 
Teiamon.  mouth  of  the  Ombronc)  they  fell  upon  the  enemy.  WhUe 
the  Boman  infantry  advanced  with  close  front  along  the 
ae&t  road,  the  cavalrv,  led  by  the  consul  Ghius  Atilius 
Kegulus  in  person,  made  a  side  movement  so  as  to  take  the 
Gtiuls  in  flank,  and  to  acquaint  the  other  Boman  army  under 
Papus  as  soon  as  possible  with  their  arrival.  A  hot  cavalry 
engagement  took  place,  in  which  many  brave  Bomans  and 
Begulus  fell ;  but  he  had  not  sacrificed  his  life  in  vain : 
his  object  was  gained.  Papus  became  aware  of  the  conflict, 
and  guessed  how  matters  stood;  he  hastily  arranged  his 
legions,  and  on  both  sides  the  Celtic  host  was  now  pressed 
by  the  Bomans.  Courageously  it  made  its  dispositions  for 
the  double  conflict,  the  Transalpine  Gauls  and  Insubrea 
against  the  troops  of  Papus,  the  Alpine  Taurisci  and  the  Boii 
against  the  Sardinian  legions ;  the  cavalry  combat  pursued  its 
course  apart  on  the  flank.  The  forces  were  in  numbers  not 
unequally  matched,  and  the  desperate  position  of  the  Gkuls 
impelled  them  to  the  most  obstinate  resistance.  But  the 
Transalpine  Gaols,  accustomed  only  to  dose  fighting,  gave 
way  before  the  missiles  of  the  Boman  skirmishers ;  in  the 
hand-to-hand  combat  the  better  temper  of  the  Boman 
weapons  placed  the  Grauls  at  a  disadvantage;  at  last  an 
attack  in  nauk  by  the  victorious  Boman  cavalry  decided  the 
day.  The  Celtic  horsemen  made  their  escape ;  the  infantry, 
wedged  in  between  the  sea  and  the  three  Boman  armies, 
had  no  means  of  flight.  10,000  Celts,  with  their  king 
ConcoUtanus,  were  taken  prisoners ;  40,000  others  lay  deaa 
on  the  field  of  battle ;  Aneroestus  and  his  attendants  bad« 
after  the  Celtic  fashion,  put  themselves  to  death. 

The  victory  was  complete,  and  the  Bomans  were  &pwij 
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leaolred  to  prerent  the  recurrence  of  such  surprises  by  the  The  Celts 
complete  subjugation  of  the  Celts  on  the  south  of  the  Alps,  att^iked  in 
In  the  foUowing  year  (530)  the  Boii  submitted  without  ^^^  ^"^"^ 
resistance  along  with  the  Lingones ;  and  in  the  year  after  that 
(531)  the  Anari;  so  that  the  plain  as  far  as  the  Po  was  in  223. 
the  hands  of  the  Bomans.  The  conquest  of  the  northern 
side  of  the  river  cost  a  more  serious  struggle.  Ghuus  Fla- 
minius  crossed  the  river  in  the  newly-acquired  territory  of 
the  Anari  (somewhere  near  Fiacenza)  in  531 ;  but  during  223. 
the  passage,  and  still  more  while  making  good  his  footing  on 
the  other  side,  he  suffered  so  heavy  losses,  and  found  him- 
self^ with  the  river  in  his  rear,  in  so  dangerous  a  position, 
that  he  made  a  capitulation  with  the  enemy  to  secure  a  free 
retreat,  which  the  Insubres  foolishly  conceded.  Scarce, 
however,  had  he  escaped  when  he  appeared  in  the  territory 
of  the  Cenomani,  and,  united  with  them,  advanced  for  the 
second  time  from  the  north  into  the  canton  of  the  In- 
subres. The  Gauls  perceived  what  was  now  the  object  of 
the  Bomans,  when  it  was  too  late:  they  took  from  the 
temple  of  their  goddess  the  golden  standards  called  the 
''  immoveable,"  and  with  their  whole  levy,  50,000  strong, 
they  offered  battle  to  the  Bomans.  The  situation  of  the 
latter  was  critical :  thev  were  stationed  on  a  river  (perhaps 
the  Oglio),  separated  ttom  home  by  the  enemy's  territory, 
and  left  to  depend  for  aid  in  battle  as  weU  as  for  their  line 
of  retreat  on  the  uncertain  fnendship  of  the  Cenomani. 
There  was,  however,  no  choice.  The  Gauls  fighting  in  the 
Boman  ranks  were  placed  on  the  left  bank  of  the  stream ;  on 
the  right,  opposite  to  the  Insubres,  the  legions  were  drawn 
up,  and  the  bridges  were  broken  down  that  they  mi^ht 
not  be  assailed,  at  least  in  the  rear,  by  their  dubious  allies. 
In  this  way,  it  is  true,  the  river  cut  off  their  retreat,  and 
their  homeward  route  lay  through  the  hostile  arm^.  But 
the  superiority  of  the  Boman  arras  and  of  Boman  discipline 
achieved  the  victory,  and  the  army  cut  its  wav  through :  once 
more  Boman  tactics  had  redeemed  the  blunders  of  the 
general.  The  victory  was  due  to  the  soldiers  and  officers, 
not  to  the  generals,  who  gained  a  triumph  only  through 
popular  fiivour  in  opposition  to  the  just  decree  of  the  senate. 
Gladly  would  the  Insubres  have  made  peace;  but  Borne 
required  unconditional  subjection,  and  tnings  had  not  yet 
come  to  that  pass.  They  tried  to  maintain  their  ground 
with  the  help  of  their  northern  kinsmen ;  and,  with  <iO,000 
YOL.  II.  a 
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mercenaries  whom  thej  had  raised  amongst  these  and  their 
own  levy,  thej  received  the  two  consular  armies  advancing 
222,      once  more  in  the  fbllowing  year  (532)  from  the  territory  of 
the  CenomaDi  to  invade  their  land.    Various  ohstinate  com* 
bats  took  place  ;  in  a  diversion,  attempted  by  the  Insubres 
against  the  Eoman  fortress  of  Clastidium  (Casteggio,  below 
Pavia),  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Po,  the  Gallic  king  Yirdu* 
mams  fell  by  the  hand  of  the  consul  Marcus  Marceilus.  But, 
after  a  battle  partially  gained  by  the  Celts  but  ultimately 
decided  in  favour  of  the  Romans,  the  consul  G-neus  Scipio 
took  by  assault  Mediolanum,  the  capital  of  the  Insubres, 
and  the  capture  of  that  town  and  of  Co  mum  terminated 
The  Celts    their  resistance.      Thus  the  Celts  of  Italy  were  completely 
TODquered    vanquished,  and  as,  just  before,  the  Romans  had  shown  to  the 
by  Homo     Hellenes  in  the  war  with  the  pirates  the  difference  between  a 
Roman  and  a  Greek  sovereignty  of  the  seas,  so  they  had  now 
brilliantly  demonstrated  that  Rome  knew  how  to  defend  the 
ffates  of  Italy  against  freebooters  on  land  very  differently 
&om  the  way  in  which  Macedonia  had  guarded  the  sates 
of  Greece,  and  that  in  spite  of  all  internal  qiiarrels  Ituly 
presented  an  united  front  to  the  common  enemy,  while 
Greece  exhibited  distraction  and  discord. 

The  boundary  of  the  Alps  was  reached,  in  so  far  as  the 
whole  flat  country  on  the  Po  was  either  rendered  subject  to 
the  Romans,  or,  like  the  territories  of  the  Cenomani  and 
Yeneti,  was  occupied  by  dependent  allies.  It  needed  time, 
however,  to  reap  the  consequences  of  this  victory,  and  tc 
Romanize  the  land.  In  this  the  Romans  did  not  adopi 
an  uniform  mode  of  procedure.  In  the  mountainous  north< 
west  of  Italy  and  in  the  more  remote  districts  between  th^ 
Alps  and  the  Po  they  tolerated,  on  the  whole,  the  formei 
inhabitants ;  the  numerous  wars,  as  they  are  called,  whicl 
138.  were  waged  with  the  Ligurians  in  particular  (first  in  616 
appear  to  have  been  slave-hunts  rather  than  wars,  and,  oftei 
as  the  cantons  and  valleys  submitted  to  the  Romans,  Bomai 
sovereignty  in  that  quarter  was  ordinarily  but  an  empt; 
221.  name.  The  expedition  to  Istria  also  (533)  appears  not  t 
have  aimed  at  much  more  than  the  destrucion  of  the  lae 
lurking-places  of  the  Adriatic  pirates,  and  the  estabHsb 
ment  of  a  communication  by  land  along  the  coast  betwee 
the  Italian  conquests  of  Rome  and  her  aoquisitionB  o 
the  other  shore.  On  the  other  hand  the  Celts  in  tfa 
districts  south  of  the  Po  were  doomed  irretrievably  to  d< 
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stractioii ;  for,  owing  to  the  looseness  of  the  ties  connect- 
ing the  Celtic  nation,  none  of  the  northern  Celtic  cantons 
took  part  with  their  Italian  kinsmen  except  for  money,  and 
the  Bomana  looked  on  the  latter  not  only  as  their  national 
fo^  but  as  the  usurpers  of  their  natural  heritage.  The  ex- 
tenaire  assignations  of  land  in  522  had  already  filled  the  whole  232. 
territoiT  between  Picenum  and  Ariminum  with  Boman  colo- 
nists ;  further  measures  of  the  same  character  were  ti^en, 
and  it  was  not  difficult  to  dislodge  and  extirpate  a  half- 
barbarous  population  like  the  Celtic,  but  partially  devoted 
to  agriculture,  and  destitute  of  walled  towns.  The  great 
northern  highway,  which  had  been,  probably  some  eighty 
years  earlier,  carried  by  way  of  Otricoli  to  Nami,  and  had 
shortly  before  been  prolonged  to  the  newly-founded  fortress 
of  Spoletium  (514),  was  now  (534)  carried,  under  the  name  340.  220. 
of  the  "  EUminian  "  road,  by  way  of  the  newly  established 
market-village  Forum  Flaminii  (near  Poligno),  through  the 
MISS  of  Furlo  to  the  coast,  and  thence  along  the  latter  from 
Fanum  (Fano)  to  Ariminum ;  it  was  the  first  artificial  road 
which  crossed  the  Apennines  and  connected  the  two  Italian 
seas.  Great  zeal  was  manifested  in  covering  the  newlv* 
acquired  fertile  territory  with  Boman  townships..  Already 
on  the  Po  itself  the  strong  fortress  of  Placentia  (Piacenza) 
had  been  founded  to  cover  the  passage  of  the  river ;  already 
had  Cremona  been  laid  out  on  the  left  bank,  and  the  buila- 
iag  of  the  walls  of  Mutina  (Modena),  in  the  territory 
acquired  from  the  Boii  on  the  right,  had  far  advanced; 
already  prepara^ons  were  being  made  for  further  assisna- 
tions  of  land  and  for  continuing  the  highway,  when  a  sudden 
event  interrupted  the  Bomans  in  reaping  the  fruit  of  their 
sucoessea. 
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CHAPTEE  IV. 

UAMILCAR  JlSD  HAl^NIBAL. 

241.  The  treaty  with  Borne  in  518  gave  to  the  Carthaginians 
Situation  of  peace,  but  they  paid  for  it  dearly.  That  the  tribute  of  the 
atUr^^*  largest  portion  of  Sicily  now  flowed  into  the  enemy's  es- 
peaot.  chequer  instead  of  the  Carthaginian  treasury,  was  the  least 

part  of  their  loss.  They  felt  a  far  keener  regret,  when  they 
lound  that  they  had  to  abandon  the  hope  of  monopo- 
lizing all  the  lines  of  traffic  between  the  eastern  and  the 
western  Mediterranean,  just  as  that  hope  seemed  on  the 
eve  of  fulfilment.  They  now  beheld  their  whole  system  of 
commercial  policy  broken  up,  the  south-western  basin  of  the 
Mediterranean,  which  they  had  hitherto  exclusiTely  com- 
maDded,  converted  t^ince  the  loss  of  Sicily  into  an  open 
thoroughfare  for  all  nations,  and  the  commerce  of  Italy 
rendered  completely  independent  of  the  Phoenicians.  Never- 
theless the  peaceful  Sidonians  might  perhaps  have  been 
disposed  to  acquiesce  in  this  result.  They  had  met  'with 
similar  blows  already ;  they  had  been  obliged  to  share  with 
the  Massiliots,  the  Etruscans,  and  the  Sicinan  Greeks  what 
they  had  previously  possessed  alone ;  even  now  the  posaes- 
sions  which  they  retamed,  Africa,  Spain,  and  the  gates  of  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  were  sufficient  to  confer  power  and  pros- 
perity. But  in  truth,  where  was  their  security  that  these 
at  least  would  continue  in  their  hands  ? 

The  demands  made  by  Regulus,  and  his  very  near  ap- 
proach to  tbe  obtaining  of  what  he  asked,  could  only  be 
forgotten  by  those  who  were  willing  to  forget ;  and  if  Home 
should  now  renew  from  LilybsBum  the  enterprise  which  she 
had  undertaken  vnth  so  great  success  from  Italy,  Carthage 
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would  undoubtedly  fall,  unless  the  perversity  of  the  enemy 
or  some  special  piece  of  good  fortune  should  intervene  to 
save  it  ^o  doubt  they  had  peace  for  the  present ;  but  the 
ratification  of  that  peace  had  hung  on  a  thread,  and  they 
knew  what  public  opinion  in  Borne  thought  of  the  terms  on 
which  it  was  concluded.  It  might  be  that  Bome  was  not 
yet  meditating  the  conquest  of  Africa  and  was  content 
with  Italy  ;  but  if  the  existence  of  the  Carthaginian  state 
depended  on  that  contentment,  the  prospect  was  but  a 
sorry  one;  and  where  was  the  security  that  the  Bomans 
might  not  fuid  it  convenient,  even  with  a  view  to  their 
Italian  policy,  to  extirpate  rather  than  reduce  under  subjec- 
tion theur  African  neighbour  ? 

In  short,  Carthage  could  onlv  regard  the  peace  of  613  ill  War  pai-ty 
the  light  of  a  truce,  and  could  not  but  employ  it  in  prepa-  *°^  ^^^^\ 
rations  for  the  inevitable  renewal  of  the  war;  not  for  theU^,.{JJjjj'^ 
purpose  of  avenging  the  defeat  which  she  had  suffered,  nor 
even  with  the  direct  view  of  recovering  what  she  had  lost, 
but  in  order  to  secure  for  herself  an  existence  that  should 
not  be  dependent  on  the  good-will  of  the  enemy.    But  when 
a  war  of  annihilation  is  surely,  though  in  point  of  time  in- 
definitely, impending  over  a  weaker  state,  the  wiser,  more 
resolute,  and  more  devoted  men — who  would  immediately 
prepare  for  the  unavoidable  struggle,  accept  it  at  a  favourable 
moment,  and  thus  cover  their  defensive  policy  by  offensive 
tactics--always  find  themselves  hampered  by  an  indolent  and 
cowardly  multitude  of  money- worshippers,  of  the  aged  and 
feeble,  and  of  the  thoughtless  who  wish  merely  to  gain  time, 
to  live  and  die  in  peace,  and  to  postpone  at  any  price  the  final 
struggle.    Thus  there  was  in  Carthage  a  party  of  peace  and 
a  party  of  war,  both,  as  was  natural,  associating  themselves 
with  the  political  distinction  which  already  existed  between 
the  conservatives  and  the  reformers.     The  former  found 
its  support  in  the  governing  boards,  the  council  of  the 
Ancients  and  that  of  the  Hundred,  led  by  Hanno  the 
Grreat,  as  he  was  called ;  the  latter  found  its  support  in  the 
leaders  of  the  multitude,  particidarly  the  much-respected 
Hasdrubal,  and  in  the  officers  of  the  Sicilian  army,  whose 
great  successes  under  the  leadership  of  Hamilcar,  although 
they  had  been  otherwise  fruitless,  had  at  least  shown  to  the 
patriots  a  method  which  appeared  to  promise  deliverance 
from  the  great  danger  that  beset  them.     Vehement  feuds 
lad  probably  long  subsisted  between  these  parties,  when  the 
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Libyan  war  intervened  to  suspend  the  strife.  We  hare 
already  related  bow  that  war  arose.  Affcer  the  goTeming 
party  bad  instigated  the  mutiny  by  their  incapable  adminis- 
tration which  frustrated  all  the  precautionary  measures  of 
the  Sicilian  officers,  had  converted  that  mutiny  into  a  revo- 
lution by  the  operation  of  their  inhuman  system  of  govern- 
ment, and  had  at  length  brought  the  countiy  to  the  verge 
of  ruin  by  their  military  incapacity  (particularly  hj  that  of 
their  leader  Hanno,  the  destroyer  of  their  army),  Hamilcar 
Barca,  the  hero  of  Ercte,  was  in  the  perilous  emergency 
'solicited  by  the  government  itself  to  save  it  from  the 
effects  of  its  blunders  and  crimes.  He  accepted  the 
command,  and  had  the  magnanimity  not  to  resign  it  even 
when  they  appointed  Hanno  as  his  colleague.  Indeed,  when 
the  indignant  army  sent  the  latter  home,  Hamilcar  had  the 
self-con^l  a  second  time  to  concede  to  him,  at  the  urgent 
request  of  the  government,  a  share  in  the  command ;  and,  in 
spite  of  his  enemies  and  in  spite  of  such  a  colleague,  he  was 
able  by  his  influence  vnth  tne  insurgents,  by  his  dexterous 
treatment  of  the  Numidian  sheiks,  and  by  his  unrivalled 
genius  for  organization  and  generalship,  in  a  singularly  short 
time  to  put  down  the  revolt  entirely  and  to  recall  rebellious 
2r>7.      Africa  to  its  allegiance  (end  of  617). 

During  this  war  the  patriot  party  had  kept  silence ;  now 
it  spoke  out  the  louder.  On  tfio  one  hand  this  catastrophe 
had  brought  to  light  the  utterly  corrupt  and  ^micious 
character  of  fhe  ruling  oligarchy,  their  incapacity,  their 
ooterie-policy,  their  inclmation  towards  the  Bomans.  On  the 
other  hand  the  seizure  of  Sardinia,  and  the  threatening  atti- 
tude which  Borne  on  that  occasion  assumed,  showed  plainly 
even  to  the  humblest  that  a  declaration  of  war  by  Borne 
was  constantly  hanging  like  the  sword  of  Damocles  over 
Carthage,  and  that,  if  Carthage  in  her  present  circumstances 
went  to  war  with  Borne,  the  consequence  must  necessarily 
be  the  downfall  of  the  Funic  dominion  in  Libya.  Probably 
there  were  in  Carthage  not  a  few  who,  despairing  of  the 
future  of  their  country,  counselled  emigration  to  the  islands 
of  the  Atlantic ;  who  could  blame  them  P  But  minds  of  the 
nobler  order  disdain  to  save  themselves  apart  from  their 
nation,  and  great  natures  enjoy  the  |>rivilege  of  deriving 
enthusiasm  mm  circumstances  in  which  the  multitude  of 
good  men  despair.  They  accepted  the  new  conditions,  jast 
as  Borne  dictated  them ;  no  course  was  left  but  to  submit*  and* 
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adding  fresh  bitterness  to  their  former  hatred,  carefully  to 
cherish  and  husband  res^itment — that  last  resource  of  an 
injured  nation.  They  then  took  steps  towards  a  political 
reform.*  They  had  become  sufficiently  convinced  of  the 
inoorrigiblenesB  of  the  party  in  power :  the  fact  that  the 
governing  lords  even  in  the  last  war  had  neither  forgotten 
thdir  spite  nor  learned  greater  wisdom,  was  shown  by  the 
efirontery  bordering  on  simplicity  with  which  they  now  in- 
stituted proceedings  against  Hamilcar  as  the  originator  of  the 
mercenary  war,  because  he  had  without  authority  from  the 
government  promised  money  to  his  Sicilian  soldiers.  Had 
the  dub  of  officers  and  popular  leaders  desired  to  overthrow 
this  rotten  and  wretched  government,  it  would  hardly  have 
encountered  much  difficulty  in  Carthage  itself;  but  it  would 
have  met  with  a  more  formidable  obstacle  in  Borne,  with 
which  the  chiefs  of  the  government  in  Carthage  already 
maintained  relations  that  bordered  on  treason.  To  all  the 
other  difficulties  of  the  position  there  fell  to  be  added  the 
circumstance,  that  the  means  of  saving  their  country  had 
to  be  created  without  allowing  the  Bomans,  or  their  own 
government  with  its  Boman  tendencies,  to  become  rightly 
aware  of  what  was  doin^. 

So  they  left  the  constitution  untouched,  and  the  chiefs  of  Hamilcar 
the  government  in  full  enjoyment  of  their  exclusive  privi-  {^"T*?**'*^ 
leges  and  of  the  public  property.     It  was  merely  proposed  ^     *  * 
and  carried,  that  of  the  two  commanders-in-chief,  who  at  the 
end  of  the  Libyan  war  were  at  the  head  of  the  Carthaginian 
troops,  Hanno  and  Hamilcar,  the  former  should  be  recalled, 
and  the  latter  sliould  be  nominated  commander-in-K;hief  for 
all  Africa  during  an  indefinite  period.     It  was  arranged 
that  he  should  bold  a  position  independent  of  the  governing 
corporations — ^his  antagonists  called  it  an  unconstitutional 
monarchical  power,  Cato  calls  it  a  dictatorship— and  that  he 
could  only  be  recalled  and  placed  upon  his  trial  by  the 

*  Our  acoonoU  as  to  these  events  are  not  onl  j  imperfect  but  one  tided,  for  of 
ooone  it  was  the  xersion  of  the  Carthaginian  peace  party  which  was  adopted 
by  the  Roman  annalist*.  Even,  howerer,  in  our  mutilated  and  distorted  ao- 
eoonts  (the  most  important  are  those  of  Fabius  op,  Poljb.  iil.  8  ;  Applan. 
£r»sp.  It.  ;  and  Diodoros,  xzy.  p.  567)  the  relations  of  the  parties  appear  clearly 
enough.  Of  the  vulgar  gossip  by  which  its  opponents  sought  to  blacken  the 
*'  revoluUonarv  combination  "  (Iraipcia  r&y  wovripOTd'Ttoif  Mp^wmp)  speci- 
mens may  be  liad  in  Nepos  {Sam.  3),  to  which  it  will  be  difficult  perhaps  to 
find  a  panllel. 
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popular  asBemblv.*  Even  tho  choice  of  a  suooessor  was 
to  be  rested  not  in  lihe  authorities  of  the  capital,  but  in  the 
army,  that  is,  in  the  Carthaginians  serving  in  the  army  as 
Gbrusiasts  or  officers,  who  were  named  in  treaties  also  along 
with  the  general.  Of  course  the  right  of  confirmation  was 
reserved  to  the  popular  assembly.  Whether  this  may  or 
may  not  have  been  an  usurpation,  it  clearly  indicates  that  the 
war  party  regarded  and  treated  the  army  as  its  special 
domain. 

The  duties  of  Hamilear  were  modest  in  form.    Wars  with 
the  Numidian  tribes  on  the  borders  never  ceased ;  only  a  short 
time  previously  the  "  citi^  of  a  hundred  gates,"  Theveste 
(Tebessa),  in  the  interior  had  been  occupied  by  the  Cartha* 
ginians.    The  task  of  continuing  this  border  warfare,  which 
was  allotted  to  the  new  commander-in-chief  of  Africa,  was 
not  in  itself  of  such  importance  as  to  prevent  the  Cartha- 
ginian government,  whicn  was  allowed  to  do  as  it  liked  in  its 
own  immediate  sphere,  from  tacitlv  conniving  at  the  decrees 
passed  in  reference  to  the  matter  by  the  popular  assembly ; 
and  the  Romans  did  not  perhaps  recognize  its  significanoe 
at  all. 
Hamilcar^s       Thus  there  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  army  the 
7"  P">*      man,  who  had  given  proof  in  the  Sicilian  and  in  the  Libyan 
J^^*  wars  that  f&te  had  destined  him,  if  any  one,  to  be  the 

saviour  of  his  country.  Never  perhaps  was  the  noble  ^ 
struggle  of  man  with  fate  waged  more  nobly  than  by  him.  * 
The  army  was  intended  to  save  the  state ;  but  what  sort  of 
The  army,  army  p  The  Carthaginian  citizen  militia  had  fought  not 
badly  under  Hamilcar's  leadership  in  the  Libyan  war ;  but 
he  knew  well,  that  it  is  one  thing  to  lead  out  the  merchants 
and  mechanics  of  a  city  which  is  in  the  extremity  of  peril 
for  once  to  battle,  and  another  to  form  them  into  soldiers. 
The  patriot  party  in  Carthage  furnished  him  with  excellent 
officers,  but  it  was  of  course  almost  exclusively  the  culti- 
vated class  that  was  represented  in  it.  He  had  no  citizen 
militia,  at  most  a  few  squadrons  of  Lib^-phoenician  cavalry. 
The  task  was  to  form  an  army  out  of  Libyan  conscripts  and 
mercenaries ;  a  task  possible  in  the  hands  of  a  geneial  like 

*  The  Barcine  family  oonclade  the  most  important  state  treaties,  and  the 
ratification  of  the  governing  board  is  a  formality  (Pol.  iii.  21).  Rome  enters 
her  protest  before  them  and  before  the  Senate  (Pol.  iii.  15).  The  position  of 
that  family  towards  Carthage  in  many  points  resembles  that  of  the  Princes 
of  Orange  towards  the  State&-General. 
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Samilciir,  but  even  for  him  possible  onlj  on  condition  that 
lie  should  be  able  to  pay  his  men  punctually  and  well.    But 
he  had  learned,  by  experience  in  Sicily,  that  the  state 
revenues  of  Carthage  were  expended  in  Carthage  itself  on 
matters  much  more  urgent  than  the  payment  of  the  armies 
that  fought  against  the  enemy.     The  warfare  which  he 
waged,  accordingly,  had  to  support  itself,  and  he  had  to  carry 
out  on  a  great  scale,  what  he  had  already  attempted  on  a 
smaller  s^e  at  Monte  Pellegrino.    But  further,  Hamilcar  The 
was  not  only  a  military^  chief,  he  was  also  a  party  leader.     In  cituens. 
opposition  to  the  implacable  goyeming  party,  which  eagerly 
but  patiently  waited  for  an  opportunity  of  overthrowing;  him, 
he  had  to  seek  support  among  the  citizens ;  and  although 
their  leaders  might  be  ever  so  pure  and  noble,  the  multitude 
was  deeply  corrupt  and  accustomed  by  the  unhappy  system 
of  corruption  to  give  nothing  without  being  paid  for  it.    In 
particular  emergencies,  indeed,  necessity  or  enthusiasm  might 
for  the  moment  prevail,  as  everywhere  happens  even  with  the 
most  venal  corporations ;  but,  if  Hamilcar  wished  to  secure  the 
permanent  support  of  the  Carthaginian  community  for  his 
plan,  which  at  the  best  could  only  be  executed  after  a  series 
of  years,  he  had  to  supply  his  friends  at  home  with  regular 
consi^ments  of  money  as  the  means  of  keeping  the  mob  in 
good  humour.     Thus  compelled  to  beg  or  to  buy  from  the 
yukewarm  and  venal  multitude  permission  to  save  it ;  com- 
pelled to  wrin^  &om  the  arrogance  of  men  whom  he  hated 
and  whom  he  had  constantly  conquered,  at  the  price  of  hu- 
miliation and  of  silence,  the  respite  indispensable  for  his 
ends ;  compelled  to  conceal  from  those  despised  traitors  to 
their  country,  who  called  themselves  the  lords  of  his  native 
city,  his   plans  and   his  contempt — the  noble  hero  stood 
with  few  mends  of  congenial  sentiments  between  enemies 
without  and  enemies  within,  building  upon  the  irresolution 
of  the  onA  and  of  the  other,  at  once  deceiving  both  and 
defying  both,  if  only  he  might  gain  means,  money,  and  men 
for  the  contest  with  a  land  which,  even  were  the  army 
ready  to  strike  the  blow,  it  seemed  difficult  to  reach  and 
scarce  possible  to  vanquish.    He  was  still  a  young  man, 
little  beyond  thirty,  but  he  had  apparently,  when  he  was 
preparing  for  his  expedition,  a  foreboding  that  he  would  not 
DC  permitted  to  attain  the  end  of  his  labours,  or  to  see 
otherwise  than  afar  off  the  promised  land.     When  he  left 
Carthage  he  enjoined  his  son  Hannibal,  nine  years  of  age,  to 
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swear  at  the  altar  of  the  supreme  God  eternal  hatred  to  the 
Boman  name,  and  reared  him  and  his  younger  sons  Has- 
drubal  and  Mago — the  "  lion's  brood  "  as  he  called  them — in 
the  camp  as  the  inheritors  of  his  projects,  of  his  genius,  and 
of  his  hatred. 
Hamilcar  The  new  commander  in  chief  of  Libya  departed  from  Car- 
prooeedA  to  thage  immediately  after  the  termination  of  the  mercenary  war 
236  (perhaps  in  the  spring  of  618).  He  apparently  meditated 
an  expedition  against  the  free  Libyans  m  the  west.  His 
army,  which  was  especially  strong  in  elephants,  marched 
along  the  coast ;  by  its  side  sailed  the  fleet,  led  by  his  faithful 
associate  Hasdrubal.  Suddenly  tidings  came  that  he  had 
crossed  the  sea  at  the  pillars  of  Hercules  and  had  landed  in 
Spain,  where  he  was  waging  war  with  the  natives --with 
people  who  had  done  him  no  narm,  and  without  orders  from 
his  government,  as  the  Carthaginian  authorities  complained. 
They  could  not  complain  at  any  rate  that  he  neglected  the 
affairs  of  Airica ;  when  the  Numidians  once  more  rebelled, 
his  lieutenant  Hasdrubal  so  effectually  routed  them  that 
for  a  long  period  there  was  tranquillity  on  the  firontier,  and 
several  tribes  hitherto  independent  submitted  to  pay 
Spaniih  tribute.  AVhathe  personally  did  in  Spain,  we  are  no  longer 
Idnffdom  of  able  to  trace  in  detaiL  His  achievements  compelled  Cato 
^^AJ^  the  elder,  who,  a  generation  after  Hamilcar's  death,  beheld 
in  Spain  the  still  fresh  traces  of  his  working,  to  ezclaimy 
notwithstanding  all  his  hatred  of  the  Carthaginians,  that 
no  king  was  worthy  to  be  named  by  the  side  of  Hamil- 
car Barca.  Their  results  still  show  to  us,  at  least  in  a 
general  way,  what  was  accomplished  by  Hamilcar  as  a 
soldier  and  a  statesman  in  the  nine  last  years  of  his  life 
236-228.  (618-526),  till  in  the  flower  of  his  age,  fighting  bravely  in 
the  field  of  battle,  he  met  his  death  like  Scnamhorst  just  as 
his  plans  were  beginning  to  reach  maturity.  During  the 
227-220.  next  eight  years  (527-^34)  the  heir  of  his  office  and  of  his 
plans,  his  son-in-law  Hasdrubal,  prosecuted  in  the  spirit  of 
Lis  master  the  work  which  Hamilcar  had  begun.  Instead 
of  the  small  entrepdt  for  trade,  which,  along  with  the  pro- 
tectorate of  Gades,  was  all  that  Carthage  had  hitherto  }k>s> 
sessed  on  the  Spanish  coast,  and  which  she  had  treated  as 
a  dependency  of  Libya,  a  Carthaginian  kingdom  was 
found!ed  in  Spain  by  the  generalship  of  Hamilcar,  and  con- 
firmed by  the  adroit  statesmanship  of  Hasdrubal.  The 
fairest  regions  of  Spain,  the  southern  and  eastern  coasts, 
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became  Fhodnician  provinces.  Towns  were  founded ;  above 
all,  ^* Spanish  Carthage"  (Cartagena)  was  established  bj 
Hasdrubal  on  the  only  good  harbour  along  the  south  coast, 
containing  the  splendid  *' royal  castle"  of  its  founder. 
Agriculture  flourisbed,  and  still  more  mining  in  consequence 
of  the  fortunate  discovery  of  the  silver-mines  of  Cartagena, 
which  a  century  afterwards  had  a  yearly  produce  of 
more  than  £360,000  (36,000,000  sesQ.  Most  of  the  com- 
munities as  far  as  the  Ebro  became  dependent  on  Carthage 
and  paid  tribute  to  it.  Hasdrubal  skilfullv  by  every  means, 
even  that  of  intermarriage,  attached  the  chiefs  to  the 
interests  of  Carthage.  Thus  Carthage  acquired  in  Spain  a 
rich  market  for  its  commerce  and  manufactures ;  and  not 
only  did  the  revenues  of  the  province  sustain  the  army,  but 
there  remained  a  balance  to  be  remitted  to  Carthage  and 
reserved  for  future  use.  This  province  at  the  same  time 
formed  and  trained  the  army ;  regular  levies  took  place  in 
the  territory  subject  to  Carthage ;  the  prisoners  of  war  were 
incorporated  with  Carthaginian  corps.  Contingents  and 
mercenaries,  as  manv  as  were  desired,  were  supplied  by  the 
dependent  commumties.  During  his  long  life  of  warfare 
the  soldier  found  in  the  camp  a  second  home,  and  found  a 
substitute  for  patriotism  in  fidelity  to  his  standard  and  en- 
thusiastic attachment  to  his  great  leaders.  Constant  con- 
flicts with  the  brave  Iberians  and  Celts  created  a  serviceable 
infantry,  to  co-operate  with  the  excellent  Numidian  cavalry. 

So  mr  as  Carthage  was  concerned,  the  Barcides  were  TheCartha- 
allowed  to  go  on.    The  citizens  were  not  asked  for  regular  S^°i^  ^ 
contributions,  but  on  the  contrary  derived  benefit  firom  the  ^^™25e"' 
acquisition ;  commerce  recovered  in  Spain  what  it  had  lost  sarddes. 
in  Sicily  and  Sardinia ;  and  the  Spanish  war  and  the  Spanish 
army  with  its  brilliant  victories  and  important  successes 
soon  became  so  popular  that  it  was  even  possible  in  parti- 
cular emergencies,  such  as  after  Hamilcar's  fall,  to  efiect  the 
despatch  of  considerable  reinforcements  of  A&ican  troops 
to   Spain,  and  the  governing  party,  whether  well  or  ill 
affected,  had  to  maintain  silence,  or  at  an^  rate  to  content 
themselves  with  complaining  in  private  or  m  correspondence 
with  their  friends  inltome  regarding  the  demagogic  officers 
and  the  mob. 

On  the  part  of  Borne  too,  nothing  took  place  calculated  The  Roman 
seriously  to  affect  the  course  of  Spanish  affairs.  The  first  government 
and  chief  cause  of  the  inactivity  of  the  Bomans  was  un-  ^^^ 
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241.  The  treaty  with  Home  in  618  gave  to  the  Carthaginians 
Situation  of  peace,  but  they  paid  for  it  dearly.  That  the  tribute  of  the 
after  Uif*  largest  j)ortion  of  Sicily  now  flowed  into  the  enemy's  ex- 
peaoe.  chequer  instead  of  the  Carthaginian  treasury,  was  the  least 
part  of  their  loss.  They  felt  a  far  keener  regret,  when  tbey 
found  that  they  had  to  abandon  the  hope  of  monopo- 
lizing all  the  lines  of  traffic  between  the  eastern  and  the 
western  Mediterranean,  just  as  that  hope  seemed  on  the 
eve  of  fulfilment.  They  now  beheld  their  whole  system  of 
commercial  policy  broken  up,  the  south-western  basin  of  the 
Mediterranean,  which  tbey  had  hitherto  exclusively  com- 
manded, converted  nince  the  loss  of  Sicily  into  an  open 
thoroughfare  for  all  nations,  and  the  commerce  of  Italy 
rendered  completely  independent  of  the  PhoBnicians.  Never- 
theless the  peaceful  Sidonians  might  perhaps  have  been 
disposed  to  acquiesce  in  this  result.  They  had  met  with 
similar  blows  already ;  they  had  been  obliged  to  share  with 
the  Massiliots,  the  Etruscans,  and  the  Sicilian  Greeks  what 
they  had  previously  possessed  alone ;  even  now  the  posses- 
sions which  they  retamed,  Africa,  Spain,  and  the  gates  of  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  were  sufficient  to  confer  power  and  pros- 
perity. But  in  truth,  where  was  their  security  that  these 
at  least  would  continue  in  their  hands  ? 

The  demands  made  by  Regulus,  and  his  very  near  ap- 
proach to  the  obtaining  of  what  he  asked,  could  only  be 
forgotten  by  those  who  were  veilling  to  forget ;  and  if  Home 
should  now  renew  from  Lilybffium  the  enterprise  which  she 
had  undertaken  vdth  so  great  success  from  Italy,  Carthage 
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would  undoubtedly  HeQI,  unless  the  perversity  of  the  enemy 
or  some  special  piece  of  good  fortune  should  intervene  to 
save  it.  No  doubt  they  had  peace  for  the  present ;  but  the 
ratification  of  that  peace  had  hung  on  a  thread,  and  they 
knew  what  public  opinion  in  Some  thought  of  the  terms  on 
which  it  was  concluded.  It  might  be  that  Some  was  not 
yet  meditating  the  conquest  of  Africa  and  was  content 
with  Italy  ;  but  if  the  existence  of  the  Carthaginian  state 
depended  on  that  contentment,  the  prospect  was  but  a 
sorry  one;  and  where  was  the  security  that  the  Bomans 
might  not  find  it  convenieut,  even  with  a  view  to  their 
Italian  policy,  to  extirpate  rather  than  reduce  under  subjec- 
tion their  Atrican  neighbour  ? 

In  short,  Carthage  could  only  regard  the  peace  of  513  in  War  i»>ty 
the  light  of  a  truce,  and  could  not  but  employ  it  in  prepa-  "*^  P-*^- 
rations  for  the  inevitable  renewal  of  the  war ;  not  for  the  j^^^^^,^ 
purpose  of  avenging  the  defeat  which  she  had  suffered,  nor 
even  with  the  direct  view  of  recovering  what  she  had  lost, 
but  in  order  to  secure  for  herself  an  existence  that  should 
not  be  dependent  on  the  good-will  of  the  enemy.    But  when 
a  war  of  annihilation  is  surely,  though  in  point  of  time  in- 
definitely, impending  over  a  weaker  state,  the  wiser,  more 
resolute,  and  more  devoted  men — who  would  immediately 
prepare  for  the  unavoidable  struggle,  accept  it  at  a  favourable 
moment,  and  thus  cover  their  defensive  policy  by  offensive 
tactics — always  find  themselves  hampered  by  an  indolent  and 
cowardly  multitude  of  money-worshippers,  of  the  aged  and 
feeble,  and  of  the  thoughtless  who  wish  merely  to  gain  time, 
to  live  and  die  in  peace,  and  to  postpone  at  any  price  the  final 
struggle.    Thus  there  was  in  Carthage  a  party  of  peace  and 
a  party  of  war,  both,  as  was  natural,  associating  themselves 
with  the  political  distinction  which  already  existed  between 
the  conservatives  and  the  reformers.     The  former  found 
its  support  in  the  governing  boards,  the  council  of  the 
Ancients  and  that  of  the  Hundred,  led  by  Hanno  the 
Ghneat,  as  he  was  called ;  the  latter  found  its  support  in  the 
leaders  of  the  multitude,  particularly  the  much-respected 
Hasdrubal,  and  in  the  officers  of  the  Sicilian  army,  whose 
great  successes  under  the  leadership  of  Hamilcar,  although 
they  had  been  otherwise  fruitless,  had  at  least  shown  to  the 
patriots  a  method  which  appeared  to  promise  deliverance 
trom  the  great  danger  that  beset  them.    Vehement  feuds 
hod  probably  long  subsisted  between  these  parties,  when  the 
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241.  The  treaty  with  Home  in  618  gave  to  the  Carthaginians 
Situation  of  peace,  but  they  paid  for  it  dearly.  That  the  tribute  of  the 
Sw^h^*  largest  portion  of  Sicily  now  flowed  into  the  enemy's  ex- 
peaoe.  chequer  instead  of  the  Carthaginian  treasuiy,  was  the  least 
part  of  their  loss.  They  felt  a  far  keener  regret,  when  they 
found  that  they  had  to  abandon  the  hope  of  monopo- 
lizing all  the  lines  of  traffic  between  the  eastern  and  the 
western  Mediterranean,  just  as  that  hope  seemed  on  the 
eve  of  fulfilment.  They  now  beheld  their  whole  system  of 
commercial  policy  broken  up,  the  south-western  basin  of  the 
Mediterranean,  Mhich  they  had  hitherto  exclusively  com- 
manded, converted  t^ince  the  loss  of  Sicily  into  an  open 
thoroughfare  for  all  nations,  and  the  commerce  of  Italy 
rendered  completely  independent  of  the  Phoenicians.  Never- 
theless the  peaceful  Sidonians  might  perhaps  have  been 
disposed  to  acquiesce  in  this  result.  They  had  met  ^th 
similar  blows  already;  they  had  been  obliged  to  share  M-iih 
the  l^Iassiliots,  the  Etruscans,  and  the  Sicilian  Greeks  what 
they  had  previously  possessed  alone ;  even  now  the  posses- 
sions which  they  retained,  Africa,  Spain,  and  the  gates  of  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  were  sufficient  to  confer  power  and  pros- 
perity. But  in  truth,  where  was  their  security  that  these 
at  least  would  continue  in  their  hands  ? 

The  demands  made  by  Regulus,  and  his  very  near  ap- 
proach to  the  obtaining  of  what  he  asked,  could  only  be 
forgotten  by  those  who  were  willing  to  forget ;  and  if  Some 
should  now  renew  from  Lilybffium  the  enterprise  which  she 
had  undertaken  with  so  great  success  from  Italy,  Carthage 
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would  imdoubtedlj  fall,  unless  the  perversity  of  the  enemy 
or  some  special  piece  of  good  fortune  should  intervene  to 
save  it.  2n  o  doubt  they  had  peace  for  the  present ;  but  the 
ratification  of  that  peace  had  hung  on  a  thread,  and  they 
knew  what  public  opinion  in  Some  thought  of  the  terms  on 
which  it  was  concluded.  It  might  be  that  Some  was  not 
yet  meditating  the  conquest  of  Africa  and  was  content 
with  Italy  ;  but  if  the  existence  of  the  Carthaginian  state 
depended  on  that  contentment,  the  prospect  was  but  a 
sorry  one;  and  where  was  the  security  that  the  Somans 
might  not  find  it  convenient,  even  with  a  view  to  their 
Italian  policy,  to  extirpate  rather  than  reduce  under  subjec- 
tion theur  African  neighbour  ? 

In  short,  Carthage  could  only  regard  the  peace  of  513  ill  War  piiy 
the  light  of  a  truce,  and  could  not  but  employ  it  in  prepa-  *°^  t*'^**^* 
rations  for  the  inevitable  renewal  of  the  war ;  not  for  the  Souti» «?«. 
purpose  of  avenging  the  defeat  which  she  had  suffered,  nor 
even  with  the  direct  view  of  recovering  what  she  had  lost, 
but  in  order  to  secure  for  herself  an  existence  that  should 
not  be  dependent  on  the  good-will  of  the  enemy.    But  when 
a  war  of  annihilation  is  surely,  though  in  point  of  time  in- 
definitely, impending  over  a  weaker  state,  the  wiser,  more 
resolute,  and  more  devoted  men — who  would  immediately 
prepare  for  the  unavoidable  struggle,  accept  it  at  a  favourable 
moment,  and  thus  cover  their  defensive  policy  by  offensive 
tactics— -always  find  themselves  hampered  by  an  indolent  and 
cowardly  multitude  of  money-worshippers,  of  the  aged  and 
feeble,  and  of  the  thoughtless  who  wish  merely  to  gain  time, 
to  live  and  die  in  peace,  and  to  postpone  at  any  price  the  final 
struggle.    Thus  there  was  in  Carthage  a  party  of  peace  and 
a  party  of  war,  both,  as  was  natural,  associating  themselves 
with  the  political  distinction  which  already  existed  between 
the  conservatives  and  the  reformers.     The  former  found 
its  support  in  the  governing  boards,  the  council  of  the 
Ancients  and  that  of  the  Hundred,  led  by  Hanno  the 
Great,  as  he  was  called ;  the  latter  found  its  support  in  the 
leaders  of  the  multitude,  particularly  the  much-respected 
Hasdrubal,  and  in  the  officers  of  the  Sicilian  army,  whose 
great  successes  under  the  leadership  of  Hamilcar,  although 
they  had  been  otherwise  fruitless,  had  at  least  shown  to  the 
patriots  a  method  which  appeared  to  promise  deliverance 
trom  the  great  danger  that  beset  them.    Vehement  feuds 
hod  probably  long  subsisted  between  these  parties,  when  the 
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Libyan  war  intervened  to  suspend  the  strife.  We  have 
already  related  how  that  war  arose.  After  the  governing 
party  had  instigated  the  mutiny  by  their  incapable  adminis- 
tration which  frustrated  all  the  precautionary  measures  of 
the  Sicilian  oiBioers,  had  converted  that  mutiny  into  a  revo- 
lution by  the  operation  of  their  inhuman  system  of  govern- 
ment, and  had  at  length  brought  the  country  to  the  verge 
of  ruin  by  their  military  incapacity  (particularly  by  that  of 
their  leader  Hanno,  the  destroyer  of  their  army},  Hamilcar 
Barca,  the  hero  of  Ercte,  was  in  the  perilous  emergency 
solicited  by  the  government  itself  to  save  it  from  the 
effects  of  its  blunders  and  crimes.  He  accepted  the 
command,  and  had  the  magnanimity  not  to  resign  it  even 
when  they  appointed  Hanno  as  his  colleague.  Indeed,  when 
the  indignant  army  sent  the  latter  home,  Hamilcar  had  the 
self-control  a  second  time  to  concede  to  him,  at  the  nrspent 
request  of  the  government,  a  share  in  the  command ;  and,  in 
spite  of  his  enemies  and  in  spite  of  such  a  colleague,  he  was 
aole  by  his  influence  with  the  insurgents,  by  his  dexterous 
treatment  of  the  Numidian  sheiks,  and  by  his  unrivalled 
g^enius  for  organization  and  generalship,  in  a  singularly  short 
time  to  put  down  the  revolt  entirely  and  to  recall  rebellious 
2.^7.      Africa  to  its  allegiance  (end  of  517). 

During  this  war  the  patriot  party  had  kept  silence  ;  now 
it  spoke  out  the  louder.  On  the  one  hand  this  catastrophe 
had  brought  to  light  the  utterly  corrupt  and  pernicious 
character  of  €he  ruling  oligarchy,  their  incapaaty,  their 
coterie-policy,  their  indmation  towards  the  Somans.  On  the 
other  hand  the  seizure  of  Sardinia,  and  the  threatening  atti- 
tude which  Bome  on  that  occasion  assumed,  showed  plainly 
even  to  the  humblest  that  a  declaration  of  war  by  Bome 
was  constantly  hanging  like  the  sword  of  Damocles  over 
Carthage,  and  that,  if  Carthage  in  her  present  circumstances 
went  to  war  with  Bome,  the  consequence  must  necessarily 
be  the  downfall  of  the  Punic  dominion  in  Libya.  Probably 
there  were  in  Carthage  not  a  few  who,  despairing  of  the 
future  of  their  country,  counselled  emigration  to  the  islands 
of  the  Atlantic ;  who  could  blame  them  P  But  minds  of  the 
nobler  order  disdain  to  save  themselves  apart  from  their 
nation,  and  great  natures  enjoy  the  privilege  of  deriving 
enthusiasm  from  circumstances  in  winch  the  multitude  of 
good  men  despair.  They  accepted  the  new  conditions,  just 
as  Bome  dictated  them ;  no  course  was  left  but  to  submit,  and. 
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adding  fresh  bitterness  to  their  former  hatred,  carefully  to 
cherish  and  husband  resentment — that  last  resource  of  an 
injured  nation.  They  then  took  steps  towards  a  political 
reform.*  They  had  become  sufficiently  conyinced  of  the 
incorrigibleness  of  the  party  in  power :  the  fact  that  the 
governing  lords  even  in  the  last  war  had  neither  forgotten 
thdir  spite  nor  learned  greater  wisdom,  was  shown  by  the 
effirontery  bordering  on  simplicity  with  which  they  now  in- 
stituted proceedings  against  Mamilcar  as  the  originator  of  the 
mercenary  war,  because  he  had  without  authority  from  the 
goyemment  promised  money  to  his  Sicilian  soldiers.  Had 
the  dub  of  officers  and  popular  leaders  desired  to  overthrow 
this  rotten  and  wretched  government,  it  would  hardly  have 
encoanteied  much  difficulty  in  Carthage  itself;  but  it  would 
haye  met  with  a  more  formidable  obstacle  in  Borne,  with 
which  the  chiefs  of  the  government  in  Carthage  already 
maintained  relations  that  bordered  on  treason.  To  all  the 
other  difficulties  of  the  position  there  fell  to  be  added  the 
circumstance,  that  the  means  of  saving  their  country  had 
to  be  created  without  allowing  the  Bomans,  or  their  own 
government  with  its  Boman  tendencies,  to  become  rightly 
aware  of  what  was  doin^. 

So  they  left  the  constitution  untouched,  and  the  chiefs  of  Hamilcar 
the  government  in  full  enjoyment  of  their  exclusive  privi-  fommander^ 
leges  and  of  the  public  property.     It  was  merely  proposed  ^     * ' 
and  carried,  that  of  the  two  commanders-in-chief,  who  at  the 
end  of  the  Libyan  war  were  at  the  head  of  the  Carthaginian 
troops,  Hanno  and  Hamilcar,  the  former  should  be  recalled, 
and  the  latter  should  be  nominated  commander-in-chief  for 
all  Africa  during  an  indefinite  period.     It  was  arranged 
that  he  should  hold  a  position  independent  of  the  governing 
corporations — hia  antagonists  called  it  an  unconstitutionu 
monarchical  power,  Cato  calls  it  a  dictatorship — and  that  he 
could  only  be  recalled  and  placed  upon  his  trial  by  the 

*  Our  accounts  as  to  these  cTents  are  not  onl  j  imperfect  but  one  sided,  for  of 
course  it  was  the  version  of  the  Carthaginian  peace  partj  which  was  adopted 
by  the  Roman  annalist*.  £ven,  however,  in  our  mutilated  and  distorted  ao- 
oounts  (tiie  most  important  are  those  of  Fabius  ap,  Polyb.  iii.  8  ;  Applan. 
ffisp.  ir. ;  and  I)iodora%  zxr.  p.  567)  the  relations  of  the  parties  appear  dearly 
enough.  Of  the  vulgar  gossip  by  which  its  opponents  sought  to  blacken  the 
**  revolutionary  combination  "  (ircupeta  r&y  jrornpcrdrwv  h^BpAwwp)  speci- 
mens may  be  had  in  Nepos  {ffcnn.  3),  to  which  it  will  be  difficult  peihaps  to 
find  a  parallel. 
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popular  asBembly.*  Even  the  choice  of  a  successor  was 
to  be  vested  not  in  ihe  authorities  of  the  capital,  but  in  the 
armj,  that  is,  in  the  Carthaginians  serving  in  the  army  as 
Gherusiasts  or  officers,  who  were  named  in  treaties  also  along 
with  the  general.  Of  course  the  right  of  confirmation  was 
reserved  to  the  popular  assembly.  Whether  tliis  major 
may  not  have  been  an  usurpation,  it  clearly  indicates  that  Ihe 
war  party  regarded  and  treated  the  army  as  its  special 
domain. 

The  duties  of  Hamilcar  were  modest  in  form.    Wars  with 
the  Numidian  tribes  on  the  borders  never  ceased ;  only  a  short 
time  previously  the  "  citi^  of  a  hundred  gates,"  Theveste 
(Tebessa),  in  the  interior  had  been  occupied  by  the  Cartha- 
ginians.   The  task  of  continuing  this  border  warfare,  which 
was  allotted  to  the  new  commander-in-chief  of  Africa,  was 
not  in  itself  of  such  importance  as  to  prevent  the  Cartha- 
ginian government,  whica  was  allowed  to  do  as  it  liked  in  its 
own  immediate  sphere,  from  tacitly  conniving  at  the  decrees 
passed  in  reference  to  the  matter  by  the  popular  assembly ; 
and  the  Romans  did  not  perhaps  recognize  its  significance 
at  all. 
Hamilcai's       Thus  there  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  army  the 
"^  P">-      man,  who  had  given  proof  in  the  Sicilian  and  in  the  Libyan 
^^^*  wars  that  f&te  had  destined  him,  if  any  one,  to  be  the 

saviour  of  his  country.  Never  perhaps  was  the  noble^ 
struggle  of  man  with  fate  waged  more  nobly  than  by  him. 
The  army  was  intended  to  save  the  state ;  but  what  sort  of 
Tiie  army,  army  p  The  Carthaginian  citizen  militia  had  fought  not 
badly  under  Hamilcar's  leadership  in  the  Libyan  war ;  but 
he  knew  well,  that  it  is  one  thing  to  lead  out  the  merchants 
and  mechanics  of  a  city  which  is  in  the  extremity  of  peril 
for  once  to  battle,  and  another  to  form  them  into  soldiers. 
The  patriot  party  in  Carthage  furnished  him  with  excellent 
officers,  but  it  was  of  course  almost  exclusively  the  culti- 
vated class  that  was  represented  in  it.  He  had  no  citizen 
militia,  at  most  a  few  squadrons  of  Liby-phcBnician  cavalry. 
The  ta^k  was  to  form  an  army  out  of  Libyan  conscripts  and 
mercenaries ;  a  task  possible  in  the  hands  of  a  geneFal  like 

*  The  Barcine  family  conclave  the  most  important  state  treaties,  and  ihe 
ratification  of  the  goreming  board  in  a  formality  (Pol.  iii.  21).  Rome  enters 
her  protest  before  them  and  before  the  Senate  (Pol.  iii.  15).  The  position  of 
that  family  towards  Carthage  in  many  points  resembles  that  of  the  IMnces 
of  Orange  towaxdi  the  States-General. 
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Hamilcar,  but  even  for  him  possible  only  on  condition  that 
he  should  be  able  to  pay  his  men  punctually  and  weU.    But 
he   had  learned,   by  experience  in  Sicily,  that  the  state 
reTenues  of  Carthage  were  expended  in  Carthage  itself  on 
matters  much  more  urgent  than  the  payment  of  the  armies 
that  fought  against  the  enemy.     The  warfare  which  he 
'WfLgedf  accordingly,  had  to  support  itself,  and  he  had  to  carry 
out  on  a  great  scale,  what  he  had  already  attempted  on  a 
smaller  scale  at  Monte  Pellegrino.    But  further,  Hamilcar  Th^ 
was  not  only  a  milita^  chief,  he  was  also  a  party  leader.     In  cituens. 
opposition  to  the  implacable  governing  party,  which  eagerly 
but  patiently  waited  for  an  opportunity  of  overthrowine;  him, 
he  had  to  seek  support  among  the  citizens ;  and  although 
their  leaders  might  be  ever  so  pure  and  noble,  the  multitude 
was  deeply  corrupt  and  accustomed  by  the  unhappy  system 
of  corruption  to  give  nothing  without  being  paid  for  it.    In 
particular  emergencies,  indeed,  necessity  or  enthusiasm  might 
for  the  moment  prevail,  as  everywhere  happens  even  with  the 
most  venal  corporations ;  but,  if  Hamilcar  wished  to  secure  the 
permanent  support  of  the  Carthaginian  community  for  his 
plan,  which  at  the  best  could  only  oe  executed  after  a  series 
of  years,  he  bad  to  supply  his  friends  at  home  with  regular 
consiepiments  of  money  as  the  means  of  keeping  the  mob  in 
good  humour.    Thus  compelled  to  beg  or  to  buy  from  the 
yukewarm  and  venal  multitude  permission  to  save  it ;  com- 
pelled to  wring  from  the  arrogance  of  men  whom  he  hated 
and  whom  he  had  constantlv  conquered,  at  the  price  of  hu- 
miliation and  of  silence,  the  respite  indispensable  for  his 
ends ;  compelled  to  conceal  from  those  despised  traitors  to 
their  country,  who  called  themselves  the  lords  of  his  native 
city,  his  plans  and   his  contempt — ^the  noble  hero  stood 
with  few  friends  of  congenial  sentiments  between  enemies 
without  and  enemies  within,  building  upon  the  irresolution 
of  the  ontf  and  of  the  other,  at  once  deceiving  both  and 
defying  both,  if  only  he  might  gain  means,  money,  and  men 
for  the  contest  with  a  land  which,  even  were  the  army 
ready  to  strike  the  blow,  it  seemed  difficult  to  reach  and 
scarce  possible  to  vanquish.    He  was  still  a  young  man, 
little  beyond  thirty,  but  he  had  apparently,  when  he  was 

Preparing  for  his  expedition,  a  foreboaing  that  he  would  not 
e  permitted  to  attain  the  end  of  his  labours,  or  to  see 
otherwise  than  afar  off  the  promised  land.  When  he  left 
Carthage  he  enjoined  his  son  Hannibal,  nine  years  of  age,  to 
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swear  at  the  altar  of  the  supreme  God  eternal  hatred  to  the 
Homan  name,  and  reared  him  and  his  younger  sons  Has- 
drubal  and  Mago — ^the  "  lion's  brood  "  as  he  called  them — in 
the  camp  as  the  inheritors  of  his  projects,  of  his  geniiiB^  and 
of  his  hatred. 
Hamilcar  The  new  commander  in  chief  of  Libya  departed  from  Car- 
proceeds  to  thage  immediately  after  the  termination  of  the  mercenary  war 
236  (perhaps  in  the  spring  of  618).  He  apparently  meditated 
an  expedition  against  the  free  Libyans  m  the  west.  His 
army,  which  was  especially  strong  in  elephants,  marched 
along  the  coast ;  by  its  side  sailed  the  fleet,  led  by  his  faithful 
associate  Hasdrubal.  Suddenly  tidings  came  that  he  had 
crossed  the  sea  at  the  pillars  of  Hercmes  and  had  landed  in 
Spain,  where  he  was  waging  war  with  the  natives — with 
people  who  had  done  him  no  harm,  and  without  orders  from 
his  government,  as  the  Carthaginian  authorities  complained. 
They  could  not  complain  at  any  rate  that  he  neglected  the 
affairs  of  Africa ;  when  the  Numidians  once  more  rebelled, 
his  lieutenant  JSasdrubal  so  effectually  routed  them  that 
for  a  long  period  there  was  tranquillity  on  the  frontier,  and 
several  tribes  hitherto  independent  submitted  to  pay 
Spanish  tribute.  What  he  personally  did  in  Spain,  we  are  no  longer 
kingdom  of  able  to  trace  in  detail.  His  achievements  compelled  Cato 
d!^*'^  the  elder,  who,  a  generation  after  Hamilcar's  death,  beheld 
in  Spain  the  still  fresh  traces  of  his  working,  to  exclaim, 
notwithstanding  all  his  hatred  of  the  Carthaginians,  that 
no  king  was  worthy  to  be  named  by  the  side  of  Hamil- 
car Barca.  Their  results  still  show  to  us,  at  least  in  a 
general  way,  what  was  accomplished  by  Hamilcar  as  a 
soldier  and  a  statesman  in  the  nine  last  years  of  his  life 
236-228.  (618-626),  till  in  the  flower  of  his  age,  fighting  bravely  in 
the  field  of  battle,  he  met  his  death  like  Schamhorst  just  as 
his  plans  were  beginning  to  reach  maturity.  During  the 
227-220.  next  eight  years  (527-634)  the  heir  of  his  office  and  of  his 
plans,  his  son-in-law  Hasdrubal,  prosecuted  in  the  spirit  of 
nis  master  the  work  which  Hamilcar  had  begun.  Instead 
of  the  small  entrepdt  for  trade,  which,  along  with  the  pro* 
tectorate  of  Gades,  was  all  that  Carthage  had  hitherto  pos- 
sessed on  the  Spanish  coast^  and  which  she  had  treated  as 
a  dependency  of  Libya,  a  Carthaginian  kingdom  was 
founded  in  Spain  by  the  generalship  of  Hamilcar,  and  con- 
firmed by  the  adroit  statesmanship  of  Hasdrubal.  The 
£ure8t  regions  of  Spain,  the  southern  and  eastern  coasts, 
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became  FhoBnician  prorinces.  Towns  were  founded  ;  abore 
ail,  ^^Spaniah  Cartilage"  (Cartagena)  was  established  by 
Hasdrubal  on  the  only  good  harbour  along  the  south  coast, 
containing  the  splendid  ''royal  castle"  of  its  founder. 
Agriculture  flourisned,  and  still  more  mining  in  consequence 
of  the  fortunate  discovery  of  the  silver-mines  of  Cartagena, 
which  a  century  afterwards  had  a  yearly  produce  oi 
more  than  £360,000  ^6,000,000  seat.).  Most  of  the  com- 
munities as  far  as  the  Ebro  became  dependent  on  Carthage 
and  paid  tribute  to  it.  Hasdrubal  skilfully  by  every  means, 
even  that  of  intermarriage,  attached  the  chiefs  to  the 
interests  of  Carthage.  Thus  Carthage  acquired  in  Spain  a 
rich  market  for  its  commerce  and  manufactures ;  and  not 
only  did  the  revenues  of  the  province  sustain  the  army,  but 
there  remained  a  balance  to  be  remitted  to  Carthage  and 
reserved  for  future  use.  This  province  at  the  same  time 
formed  and  trained  the  army ;  regular  levies  took  place  in 
the  territory  subject  to  Carthage ;  the  prisoners  of  war  were 
incorporated  with  Carthaginian  corps.  Contingents  and 
mercenaries,  as  many  as  were  desired,  were  supplied  by  the 
dependent  communities.  During  his  long  lite  of  warfare 
the  soldier  found  in  the  camp  a  second  home,  and  found  a 
substitute  for  patriotism  in  fidelity  to  his  standard  and  en- 
thusiastic attachment  to  his  great  leaders.  Constant  con- 
flicts with  the  brave  Iberians  and  Celts  created  a  serviceable 
infantry,  to  co-operate  with  the  excellent  Numidian  cavalry. 

So  m  as  Carth^e  was  concerned,  the  Barcides  were  TheCartha* 
allowed  to  go  on.    The  citizens  were  not  asked  for  regular  ff^^^  f^ 
contributions,  but  on  the  contrary  derived  benefit  from  the  ^^TJJ^"' 
acquisition ;  commerce  recovered  in  Spain  what  it  had  lost  Barcides. 
in  Sicily  and  Sardinia ;  and  the  Spanish  war  and  the  Spanish 
army  with  its  brilliant  victories  and  important  successes 
soon  became  so  popular  that  it  was  even  possible,  in  parti- 
cular emergencies,  such  as  afber  Hamilcar's  fall,  to  efiect  the 
despatch  ra  considerable  reinforcements  of  African  troops 
to  Spain,  and  the  governing  party,  whether  weU  or  ill 
affected,  had  to  maintain  silence,  or  at  any  rate  to  content 
themselves  with  complaining  in  private  or  m  correspondence 
with  their  friends  in  Itome  regarding  the  demagogic  officers 
and  the  mob. 

On  the  part  of  Bome  too,  nothing  took  place  calculated  The  Roman 
seriously  to  affect  the  course  of  Spanish  affairs.  The  first  govemmeDt 
and  chief  cause  of  the  inactivity  of  the  Bomans  was  un-  ^^^ 
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241.  The  treaty  with  Home  in  618  gave  to  the  CarthaginiatiB 
Situation  of  peace,  but  they  paid  for  it  dearly.  That  the  tribute  of  the 
Ser^^^  targest  i)ortion  of  Sicily  now  flowed  into  the  enemy's  ex- 
peaoe.  chequer  instead  of  the  Carthaginian  treasuiy,  was  the  least 
part  of  their  loss.  They  felt  a  far  keener  regret,  when  they 
found  that  they  had  to  abandon  the  hope  of  monopo- 
lizing all  the  lines  of  traffic  between  the  eastern  and  the 
western  Mediterranean,  just  as  that  hope  seemed  on  the 
eve  of  fulfilment.  They  now  beheld  their  whole  system  of 
commercial  policy  broken  up,  the  south-western  basin  of  the 
Mediterranean,  M'hich  they  had  hitherto  exclusively  com- 
manded, converted  t«ince  the  loss  of  Sicily  into  an  open 
thoroughfare  for  all  nations,  and  the  commerce  of  Italy 
rendered  completely  independent  of  the  PhoBnicians.  Never- 
theless the  peaceful  Sidonians  might  perhaps  have  been 
disposed  to  acquiesce  in  this  result.  They  had  met  with 
similar  blows  already;  they  had  been  obliged  to  share  with 
the  Massiliots,  the  Etruscans,  and  the  Sicilian  Greeks  what 
they  had  previously  possessed  alone ;  even  now  the  posses- 
sions which  they  retamed,  Africa,  Spain,  and  the  gates  of  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  were  sufficient  to  confer  power  and  pros- 
perity. But  in  truth,  where  was  their  security  that  these 
at  least  would  continue  in  their  hands  ? 

The  demands  made  by  Regulus,  and  his  very  near  ap- 
proach to  the  obtaining  of  what  he  asked,  could  only  be 
forgotten  by  those  who  were  veiling  to  forget ;  and  if  Some 
should  now  renew  from  Lilybffium  the  enterprise  which  she 
had  undertaken  with  so  great  success  from  Italy,  Carthage 
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would  undoubtedly  fSEdl,  unless  the  perversity  of  the  enemy 
or  some  special  piece  of  good  fortune  should  intervene  to 
save  it.  No  doubt  they  had  peace  for  the  present ;  but  the 
ratification  of  that  peace  had  hung  on  a  thread,  and  they 
knew  what  public  opinion  in  Borne  thought  of  the  terms  on 
wiiich  it  was  ooncluded.  It  might  be  that  Some  was  not 
yet  meditating  the  conquest  of  Africa  and  was  content 
with  Italy  ;  but  if  the  existence  of  the  Carthaginian  state 
depended  on  that  contentment,  the  prospect  was  but  a 
Bonr  one;  and  where  was  the  security  that  the  Bomans 
might  not  find  it  convenient,  even  with  a  view  to  their 
Italian  policy,  to  extirpate  rather  than  reduce  under  subjec- 
tion their  Alncan  neighbour  ? 

In  short,  Carthage  could  only  regard  the  peace  of  513  in  War  pity 
the  light  of  a  truce,  and  could  not  but  employ  it  in  prepa-  "*^  l^-^^- 
rations  for  the  inevitable  renewal  of  the  war ;  not  ror  the  {^^Sw^e. 
purpose  of  avenging  the  defeat  which  she  had  suffered,  nor 
even  with  the  direct  view  of  recovering  what  she  had  lost, 
but  in  order  to  secure  for  herself  an  existence  that  should 
not  be  dependent  on  the  good-vnll  of  the  enemy.    But  when 
a  war  of  annihilation  is  surely,  though  in  point  of  time  in- 
definitely, impending  over  a  weaker  state,  the  wiser,  more 
resolute,  and  more  devoted  men — who  would  immediately 
prepare  for  the  unavoidable  struggle,  accept  it  at  a  favourable 
moment,  and  thus  cover  their  defensive  policy  by  offensive 
tacticsr— -always  find  themselves  hampered  by  an  indolent  and 
cowardly  multitude  of  money-worshippers,  of  the  a^ed  and 
feeble,  and  of  the  thoughtless  who  wish  merely  to  gam  time, 
to  liye  and  die  in  peace,  and  to  postpone  at  any  price  the  final 
struggle.    Thus  there  was  in  Carthage  a  part^  of  peace  and 
a  party  of  war,  both,  as  was  natural,  associatmg  themselves 
with  the  political  distinction  which  already  existed  between 
the  conservatives  and  the  reformers.     The  former  found 
its   support  in  the  governing  boards,  the  council  of  the 
Ancients  and  that  of  the  Hundred,  led  by  Hanno  the 
Great,  as  he  was  called ;  the  latter  found  its  support  in  the 
leaders  of  the  multitude,  particularly  the  much-respected 
Hasdrubal,  and  in  the  officers  of  the  Sicilian  army,  whose 
great  successes  under  the  leadership  of  Hamilcar,  although 
they  had  been  otherwise  fruitless,  had  at  least  shown  to  the 
patriots  a  method  which  appeared  to  promise  deliverance 
from  the  great  danger  that  beset  them.    Vehement  feuds 
had  probably  long  subsisted  between  these  parties,  when  the 
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241.  Tbjs  treaty  with  Bome  in  618  gave  to  the  Carthaginians 
Situation  of  peace,  but  they  paid  for  it  dearly.  That  the  tribute  of  the 
HtUrth^*  largest  portion  of  Sicily  now  flowed  into  the  enemy's  ex- 
peaoe.  chequer  instead  of  the  Carthaginian  treasury,  was  the  least 
part  of  their  loss.  They  felt  a  far  keener  regret,  when  they 
found  that  they  had  to  abandon  the  hope  of  monopo- 
lizing all  the  lines  of  traffic  between  the  eastern  and  the 
western  Mediterranean,  just  as  that  hope  seemed  on  the 
eve  of  fulfilment.  They  now  beheld  their  whole  system  of 
commercial  policy  broken  up,  the  south-western  basin  of  the 
Mediterranean,  M'hich  they  had  hitherto  exclusively  com- 
manded, converted  t^ince  the  loss  of  Sicily  into  an  open 
thoroughfare  for  all  nations,  and  the  commerce  of  Italy 
rendered  completely  independent  of  the  PhoBnicians.  Never- 
theless the  peaceful  Sidonians  might  perhaps  have  been 
disposed  to  acquiesce  in  this  result.  They  had  met  with 
similar  blows  already ;  they  had  been  obliged  to  share  vnth 
the  Massiliots,  the  Etruscans,  and  the  Sicilian  Greeks  what 
they  had  previously  possessed  alone ;  even  now  the  posses- 
sions which  they  retamed,  Africa,  Spain,  and  the  gates  of  the 
Atlantic  Oceau,  were  sufficient  to  confer  power  and  pros- 
perity. But  in  truth,  where  was  their  security  that  these 
at  least  would  continue  in  their  hands  ? 

The  demands  made  by  Regulus,  and  his  very  near  ap- 
proach to  the  obtaining  of  what  he  asked,  could  only  be 
forgotten  by  those  who  were  veiling  to  forget ;  and  if  Bome 
should  now  renew  from  Lilybffium  the  enterprise  which  she 
had  undertaken  vdth  so  great  success  from  Italy,  Carthage 
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would  undoubtedly  fiftll,  unless  the  perveraity  of  the  enemy 
or  some  special  piece  of  good  fortune  should  intervene  to 
save  it.  No  douot  they  had  peace  for  the  present ;  but  the 
ratification  of  that  peace  had  hung  on  a  thread,  and  they 
knew  what  public  opinion  in  Some  thought  of  the  terms  on 
which  it  was  oonduded.  It  might  be  that  Some  was  not 
yet  meditating  the  conquest  of  Africa  and  was  content 
with  Italy  ;  but  if  the  existence  of  the  Carthaginian  state 
depended  on  that  contentment,  the  prospect  was  but  a 
sorrv  one;  and  where  was  the  security  that  the  Somans 
might  not  find  it  convenient,  even  with  a  view  to  their 
Italian  policy,  to  extirpate  rather  than  reduce  under  subjec- 
tion their  African  neighbour  ? 

In  short,  Carthage  could  only  regard  the  peace  of  513  ill  War  pii-ty 
the  light  of  a  truce,  and  could  not  but  employ  it  in  prepa-  "^^  L^**!- 
rations  for  the  inevitable  renewal  of  the  war ;  not  for  the  j^GirSt^se. 
purpose  of  avenffing  the  defeat  which  she  had  suffered,  nor 
even  with  the  direct  view  of  recovering  what  she  had  lost, 
but  in  order  to  secure  for  herself  an  existence  that  should 
not  be  dependent  on  the  good-will  of  the  enemy.  But  when 
a  war  of  annihilation  is  surely,  though  in  point  of  time  in- 
definitely, impending  over  a  weaker  state,  the  wiser,  more 
resolute,  and  more  devoted  men — who  would  immediately 
prepare  for  the  unavoidable  struggle,  accept  it  at  a  favourable 
moment,  and  thus  cover  their  defensive  policy  by  offensive 
tactics— -always  find  themselves  hampered  by  an  indolent  and 
cowardly  multitude  of  money-worshippers,  of  the  aged  and 
feeble,  and  of  the  thoughtless  who  wish  merely  to  gain  time, 
to  lire  and  die  in  peace,  and  to  postpone  at  any  price  the  final 
struggle.  Thus  there  was  in  Carthage  a  part^  of  peace  and 
a  party  of  war,  both,  as  was  natural,  associatmg  themselves 
with  the  political  distinction  which  already  existed  between 
the  conservatives  and  the  reformers.  The  former  found 
its  support  in  the  governing  boards,  the  council  of  the 
Ancients  and  that  of  the  Hundred,  led  by  Hanno  the 
Great,  as  he  was  called  ;  the  latter  found  its  support  in  the 
leaders  of  the  multitude,  particularly  the  much-respected 
Hasdrubal,  and  in  the  officers  of  the  Sicilian  army,  whose 
great  successes  under  the  leadership  of  Hamilcar,  although 
they  had  been  otherwise  firuitless,  had  at  least  shown  to  the 
patriots  a  method  which  appeared  to  promise  deliverance 
trom  the  great  danger  that  beset  them.  Vehement  feuds 
had  probably  long  subsisted  between  these  parties,  when  the 
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Libyan  war  intervened  to  suspend  the  strife.  We  bave 
abready  related  how  that  war  arose.  After  the  goyeming 
partr  bad  instigated  the  mutiny  by  their  incapable  adminis- 
tration which  frustrated  all  the  precautionary  measures  of 
the  Sicilian  oiBicers,  had  converted  that  mutiny  into  a  revo- 
lution by  the  operation  of  their  inhuman  system  of  govern- 
ment, and  bad  at  length  brought  the  country  to  the  verge 
of  ruin  by  their  military  incapacity  (particularly  by  that  of 
their  leader  Hanno,  the  destroyer  of  their  army),  Hamilcar 
Barca,  the  hero  of  Ercte,  was  in  the  perilous  emergency 
'solicited  by  the  government  itself  to  save  it  from  the 
effects  of  its  blunders  and  crimes.  He  accepted  the 
command,  and  had  the  magnanimity  not  to  resign  it  even 
when  they  appointed  Hanno  as  his  colleague.  Indeed,  when 
the  indignant  army  sent  the  latter  home,  Hamilcar  had  the 
self-control  a  second  time  to  concede  to  him,  at  the  urgent 
request  of  the  government,  a  share  in  the  command ;  and,  in 
spite  of  his  enemies  and  in  spite  of  such  a  colleague,  he  was 
aole  by  his  influence  vrith  the  insurgents,  by  his  dexterous 
treatment  of  the  Numidian  sheiks,  and  by  his  unrivalled 
genius  for  organization  and  generalship,  in  a  singularly  short 
time  to  put  down  the  revolt  entirely  and  to  recall  rebellious 
2.^7.      Africa  to  its  allegiance  (end  of  517). 

During  this  war  the  patriot  party  had  kept  sQence ;  now 
it  spoke  out  the  louder.  On  the  one  hand  this  catastrophe 
had  brought  to  light  the  utterly  corrupt  and  pernicious 
character  of  €he  ruling  oligarchy,  their  incapacity,  their 
coterie-policy,  their  indmation  towards  the  Somans.  On  the 
other  hand  tne  seizure  of  Sardinia,  and  the  threatening  atti- 
tude which  Borne  on  that  occasion  assumed,  showed  plainly 
even  to  the  humblest  that  a  declaration  of  war  by  Borne 
was  constantly  hanging  like  the  sword  of  Damocles  over 
Carthage,  and  that,  if  Uarthage  in  her  present  circumstances 
went  to  war  with  Borne,  the  consequence  must  necessarily 
be  the  downfall  of  the  Punic  dominion  in  Libya.  Probably 
there  were  in  Carthage  not  a  few  who,  despairing  of  the 
future  of  their  country,  counselled  emigration  to  the  islands 
of  the  Atlantic ;  who  could  blame  them  ?  But  minds  of  the 
nobler  order  disdain  to  save  themselves  apart  from  their 
nation,  and  great  natures  enjoy  the  privilege  of  deriving 
enthusiasm  from  circumstances  in  which  the  multitude  of 
good  men  despair.  They  accepted  the  new  conditions,  just 
as  Borne  dictated  them ;  no  course  was  left  but  to  submit,  and. 
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adding  fresh  bitterness  to  their  former  hatred,  carefuUj  to 
cherish  and  husband  res^itment — that  last  resource  of  an 
injured  nation.  They  then  took  steps  towards  a  political 
reform.*  They  had  become  sufficiently  convinced  of  the 
incorrigibleness  of  the  party  in  power :  the  fact  that  the 
goTeming  lords  even  in  the  last  war  had  neither  forgotten 
thdir  spite  nor  learned  greater  wisdom,  was  shown  by  the 
e£&ontery  bordering  on  simplicity  with  which  they  now  in- 
stituted proceedings  against  Hamilcar  as  the  originator  of  the 
mercenary  war,  because  he  had  without  authority  from  the 
government  promised  money  to  his  Sicilian  soldiers.  Had 
the  dub  of  Officers  and  popular  leaders  desired  to  overthrow 
this  rotten  and  wretched  government,  it  would  hardly  have 
encountered  much  difficulty  in  Carthage  itself;  but  it  would 
have  met  with  a  more  formidable  obstacle  in  Borne,  with 
which  the  chiefs  of  the  government  in  Carthage  already 
maintained  relations  that  bordered  on  treason.  To  all  the 
other  difficulties  of  the  position  there  fell  to  be  added  the 
circumstance,  that  the  means  of  saving  their  country  had 
to  be  created  without  allowing  the  Somans,  or  their  own 
government  with  its  Boman  tendencies,  to  become  rightly 
aware  of  what  was  doin^. 

So  they  left  the  constitution  untouched,  and  the  chiefs  of  Uunilcar 
the  government  in  full  enjoyment  of  their  exclusive  privi-  commander- 
leges  and  of  the  public  property.     It  was  merely  proposed  ^     * ' 
and  carried,  that  of  the  two  commanders-in-chief,  who  at  the 
end  of  the  Libyan  war  were  at  the  head  of  the  Carthaginian 
troops,  Hanno  and  Hamilcar,  the  former  should  be  recalled, 
and  the  latter  should  be  nominated  commander-in-chief  for 
all  Africa  during  an  indefinite  period.     It  was  arranged 
that  he  should  bold  a  position  independent  of  the  goveminff 
corporations — ^his  antagonists  called  it  an  unconstitutional 
monarchical  power,  Cato  calls  it  a  dictatorship — and  that  he 
could  only  be  recalled  and  placed  upon  his  trial  by  the 

*  Our  acooDDts  as  to  these  events  are  not  only  imperfect  but  one  aided,  for  of 
eourae  it  waa  the  rersion  of  the  Carthaginian  peace  party  which  was  adopted 
bj  the  Roman  annalist*.  Even,  however,  in  our  mutilated  and  distorted  ac- 
counts (the  most  important  are  tliose  of  Fabius  ap.  Polyb.  iii.  8 ;  Appian. 
ffiq),  iv. ;  and  Diodorui^  zxv.  p.  567)  the  relations  of  the  parties  appear  dearly 
enough.  Of  the  vulgar  gossip  by  which  its  opponents  sought  to  blacken  the 
**  revolutionary  combination  "  {iraiptla  r&y  woyripordruif  hv^pAwmp )  speci- 
mens may  be  had  in  Nepos  {Ham.  3),  to  which  it  will  be  difficult  peihaps  to 
find  a  panllel. 
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popular  aseemblj.*  Even  the  choice  of  a  successor  waB 
to  be  vest^  not  in  ihe  authorities  of  the  capital,  but  in  the 
armj,  that  is,  in  the  Carthaginians  serving  in  the  army  as 
G^rusiasts  or  officers,  who  were  named  in  treaties  also  along 
with  the  general.  Of  course  the  right  of  confirmation  was 
reserved  to  the  popular  assembly.  Whether  this  may  or 
may  not  have  been  an  usurpation,  it  clearly  indicates  that1;he 
war  party  regarded  and  treated  the  army  as  its  special 
domain. 

The  duties  of  Hamilcar  were  modest  in  form.    Wars  with 
the  Numidian  tribes  on  the  borders  never  ceased ;  only  a  short 
time  previously  the  '*  cit^  of  a  hundred  gates,"  Theveste 
(Tebessa),  in  the  interior  had  been  occupied  by  the  Cartha- 
ginians.    The  task  of  continuing  this  border  warfare,  which 
was  allotted  to  the  new  commander-in-chief  of  Africa,  was 
not  in  itself  of  such  importance  as  to  prevent  the  Cartha- 
ginian government,  whicn  was  allowed  to  do  as  it  liked  in  its 
own  immediate  sphere,  from  tacitlv  conniving  at  the  decrees 
passed  in  reference  to  the  matter  by  the  popular  assembly ; 
and  the  Romans  did  not  perhaps  recognize  its  significance 
at  all. 
Hamjlcu's       Thus  there  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  army  the 
^  pi^      man,  who  had  given  proof  in  the  Sicilian  and  in  the  Libyan 
^^^'  wars  that  ftkte  had  destined  him,  if  any  one,  to  be  the 

saviour  of  his  country.  Never  perhaps  was  the  noble; 
struggle  of  man  with  fate  waged  more  nobly  than  by  him. ' 
The  army  was  intended  to  save  the  state ;  but  what  sort  of 
The  anny.  army  P  The  Carthaginian  citizen  militia  had  fought  not 
badly  under  Hamilcar's  leadership  in  the  Libyan  war ;  but 
he  knew  well,  that  it  is  one  thing  to  lead  out  the  merchants 
and  mechanics  of  a  city  which  is  in  the  extremity  of  peril 
for  once  to  battle,  and  another  to  form  them  into  soldiers. 
The  patriot  party  in  Carthage  furnished  him  with  excellent 
officers,  but  it  was  of  course  almost  exclusively  the  culti- 
vated class  that  was  represented  in  it.  He  had  no  citizen 
militia,  at  most  a  few  squadrons  of  Liby-phoenician  cavalry. 
The  taJsk  was  to  form  an  army  out  of  Libyan  conscripts  and 
mercenaries ;  a  task  possible  in  the  hands  of  a  geneial  like 

*  The  Barcine  family  conclude  the  most  important  state  treaties,  and  ihe 
ratification  of  the  goreming  board  is  a  formality  (Pol.  iii.  21).  Rome  enters 
her  protest  before  them  and  before  the  Senate  (Pol.  iii.  15).  The  position  of 
that  family  towards  Carthage  in  many  points  resembles  that  of  the  Princes 
of  Orange  towards  the  States-General. 
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H&milcar,  but  even  for  him  possible  only  on  condition  that 
he  should  be  able  to  pay  his  men  punctually  and  well.    But 
he   had  learned,  by  experience  in  Sicily,  that  the  state 
revenues  of  Carthage  were  expended  in  Carthage  itself  on 
matters  much  more  urgent  than  the  payment  of  the  armies 
that  fought  against  the  enemy.    TUe  warfare  which   he 
waged,  accordingly,  had  to  support  itself,  and  he  had  to  carry 
oat  on  a  great  scale,  what  he  had  already  attempted  on  a 
smaller  scale  at  Monte  Fellegrino.    But  further,  Hamilcar  Th<» 
was  not  only  a  military  chief,  he  was  also  a  party  leader.    In  citizens. 
opposition  to  the  implacable  governing  party,  which  eagerly 
bat  patiently  waited  for  an  opportunity  of  overthrowing  him, 
he  had  to  seek  support  among  the  citizens ;  and  although 
their  leaders  might  be  ever  so  pure  and  noble,  the  multitude 
was  deeply  corrupt  and  accustomed  by  the  unhappy  system 
of  corruption  to  give  nothing  without  being  paid  for  it.    In 
particular  emergencies,  indeed,  necessity  or  enthusiasm  might 
tor  the  moment  prevail,  as  everywhere  happens  even  with  the 
most  yenal  corporations ;  but,  if  Hamilcar  wished  to  secure  the 
permanent  support  of  the  Carthaginian  community  for  his 
plan,  which  at  the  best  could  only  oe  executed  after  a  series 
of  years,  he  had  to  supply  his  friends  at  home  with  regular 
consifiiiments  of  money  as  the  means  of  keeping  the  mob  in 
good  humour.    Thus  compelled  to  beg  or  to  buy  from  the 
^ukewarm  and  venal  multitude  permission  to  save  it ;  com- 
pelled to  wring  from  the  arrogance  of  men  whom  he  hated 
and  whom  he  had  constantly  conquered,  at  the  price  of  hu- 
miliation and  of  silence,  the  respite  indispensable  for  his 
ends ;  oompeUed  to  conceal  from  those  despised  traitors  to 
their  country,  who  called  themselves  the  lords  of  his  native 
city,  his  plans  and   his  contempt — the  noble  hero  stood 
with  few  friends  of  congenial  sentiments  between  enemies 
without  and  enemies  within,  building  upon  the  irresolution 
of  the  odA  and  of  the  other,  at  once  deceiving  both  and 
defying  both,  if  only  he  might  gain  means,  money,  and  men 
for  the  ct)ntest  with  a  Icmd  which,  even  were  the  army 
ready  to  strike  the  blow,  it  seemed  difficult  to  reach  and 
scarce  possible  to  vanquish.    He  was  still  a  young  man, 
little  beyond  thirty,  but  he  had  apparently,  when  he  was 
preparing  for  his  expedition,  a  foreboding  that  he  would  not 
DC  permitted  to  attain  the  end  of  his  labours,  or  to  see 
otherwise  than  afar  off  the  promised  land.    When  he  lefr 
Carthage  he  enjoined  his  son  Hannibal,  nine  years  of  age,  to 
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swear  at  the  altar  of  tbe  supreme  God  eternal  hatred  to  the 
Homan  name,  and  reared  him  and  his  younger  sons  Has- 
drubal  and  Mago — the  "  lion's  brood  "  as  he  called  them — ^in 
the  camp  as  the  inheritors  of  his  projects,  of  his  genius,  and 
of  his  hatred. 
Hamilcar  The  new  commander  in  chief  of  Libya  departed  from  Car- 
proceeds  to  thage  immediately  after  the  termination  of  the  mercenary  war 
236  (perhaps  in  the  spring  of  618).  He  apparently  meditated 
an  expedition  against  the  free  Libyans  m  the  west.  His 
army,  which  was  especially  strong  in  elephants,  marched 
along  the  coast ;  by  its  side  sailed  the  fleet,  led  by  his  faithful 
associate  Hasdrubal.  Suddenly  tidings  came  that  he  had 
crossed  the  sea  at  the  pillars  of  Hercules  and  had  landed  in 
Spain,  where  he  was  waging  war  with  tbe  natives — with 
people  who  had  done  him  no  harm,  and  without  orders  from 
his  government,  as  the  Carthaginian  authorities  complained. 
They  could  not  complain  at  any  rate  that  he  neglected  the 
affairs  of  Africa ;  when  the  Numidians  once  more  rebelled, 
his  lieutenant  Hasdrubal  so  effectually  routed  them  that 
for  a  long  period  there  was  tranquillity  on  the  frontier,  and 
several  tribes  hitherto  independent  submitted  to  pay 
Spanith  tribute.  AVhathe  personally  did  in  Spain,  we  are  no  longer 
kingdom  of  able  to  trace  in  detail.  His  achievements  compelled  Cato 
*!j  ^"^  the  elder,  who,  a  generation  after  Hamilcar's  death,  beheld 
in  Spain  the  still  fresh  traces  of  his  working,  to  exclaim, 
notwithstanding  all  his  hatred  of  the  Carthaginians,  that 
no  king  was  worthy  to  be  named  by  thB  side  of  Hamil- 
car Barca.  Their  results  still  show  to  us,  at  least  in  a 
general  way,  what  was  accomplished  by  Hamilcar  as  a 
soldier  and  a  statesman  in  the  nine  last  years  of  his  life 
236-228.  (618-526),  till  in  the  flower  of  hi&  age,  fighting  bravely  in 
the  field  of  battle,  he  met  his  death  like  Schamhorst  just  as 
his  plans  were  beginning  to  reach  maturity.  During  the 
227-220.  next  eight  years  (527^34)  the  heir  of  his  office  and  of  his 
plans,  his  son-in-law  Hasdrubal,  prosecuted  in  tbe  spirit  of 
Lis  master  the  work  which  Hamilcar  had  begun,  instead 
of  the  small  entrep6t  for  trade,  which,  along  with  the  pro- 
tectorate of  Gades,  was  all  that  Carthage  had  hitherto  pos- 
sessed on  the  Spanish  coast,  and  which  she  had  treated  as 
a  dependency  of  Libya,  a  Carthaginian  kingdom  was 
foundled  in  Spain  by  the  generalship  of  Hamilcar,  and  con- 
firmed by  the  adroit  statesmanship  of  Hasdrubal.  The 
fairest  regions  of  Spain,  the  southern  and  eastern  coasts, 
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became  PhoBnician  proyinces.  Towns  were  founded ;  above 
all,  ^'Spauish  Carthage"  (Cartagena)  was  established  by 
Hasdrubal  on  the  only  good  harbour  along  the  south  coast, 
containing  the  splendid  ^' royal  castle"  of  its  founder. 
Agriculture  flourisaed,  and  still  more  mining  in  consequence 
of  the  fortunate  discovery  of  the  silver-mines  of  Cartagena, 
which  a  century  afterwards  had  a  yearly  produce  ci 
more  than  £360,000  (86,000,000  sest.).  Most  of  the  com- 
munities as  far  as  the  Ebro  became  dependent  on  Carthage 
and  paid  tribute  to  it.  Hasdrubal  skilfully  by  every  means, 
even  that  of  intermarriage,  attached  the  chiefs  to  the 
interests  of  Carthage.  Thus  Carthage  acquired  in  Spain  a 
rich  market  for  its  commerce  and  manufactures ;  and  not 
only  did  the  revenues  of  the  province  sustain  the  army,  but 
there  remained  a  balance  to  be  remitted  to  Carthage  and 
reserved  for  future  use.  This  province  at  the  same  time 
formed  and  trained  the  army ;  regular  levies  took  place  in 
the  territory  subject  to  Carthage ;  the  prisoners  of  war  were 
inoorporatea  with  Carthaginian  corps.  Contingents  and 
mercenaries,  as  many  as  were  desired,  were  supplied  by  the 
dependent  communities.  During  his  long  life  of  warfare 
the  soldier  found  in  the  camp  a  second  home,  and  found  a 
substitute  for  patriotism  in  fiaelity  to  his  standard  and  en- 
thusiastic attachment  to  his  great  leaders.  Constant  con- 
flicts with  the  brave  Iberians  and  Celts  created  a  serviceable 
infantry,  to  co-operate  with  the  excellent  Numidian  cavalry. 

So  »r  as  Carthage  was  concerned,  the  Barcides  were  TheCartha* 
allowed  to  go  on.    The  citizens  were  not  asked  for  regular  P°'"'^  f^ 
contributions,  but  on  the  contrary  derived  benefit  from  the  ^*7*2?*"' 
acquisition ;  commerce  recovered  in  Spain  what  it  had  lost  Barades. 
in  Sicily  and  Sardinia ;  and  the  Spanish  war  and  the  Spanish 
army  with  its  brilliant  victories  and  important  successes 
soon  became  so  popular  that  it  was  even  possible  in  parti- 
cular emergencies,  such  as  after  Hamilcar's  fall,  to  effect  the 
despatch  of  considerable  reinforcements  of  African  troops 
to   Spain,  and  the  governing  party,  whether  well  or  lU 
affected,  had  to  maintain  silence,  or  at  any  rate  to  content 
themselves  with  complaining  in  private  or  m  correspondence 
with  their  friends  inBome  regarding  the  demagogic  officers 
and  the  mob. 

On  the  part  of  Bome  too,  nothing  took  place  calculated  The  Roman 
seriously^  to  affect  the  course  of  Spanish  affairs.  The  first  go^ernmaot 
and  chief  cause  of  the  inactivity  of  the  Bomans  was  un*  ^^^ 
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doubtedly  their  very  want  of  acquaintance  with  the  circum- 
stances of  the  remote  peninsula, — which  was  certainly  also 
Hamilcar*s  main  reason  for  selecting  Spain  and  not,  as  might 
otherwise  have  been  possible,  Africa  for  the  execution  of 
his  plan.     The  explanations  with  which  the  Carthag;inian 
generals  met  the  Boman  commissioners  sent  to  Spain  to 
procure  information  on  the  spot,  and  their  assurances  that  all 
this  was  done  onl^  to  provide  the  means  of  promptly  paying 
the  war-contributions  to  Borne,  could  not  possibly  find  belief 
in  the  senate.     But  the  senators  probably  discerned  only  the 
immediate  object  of  Hamilcar's  plans,  viz.  to  procure  com- 
pensation in  Spain  for  the  tribute  and  the  traffic  of  the 
islands  which  Carthage  had  lost :  and  they  deemed  an  aggres- 
sive war  on  the  part  of  the  Carthaginians,  and  in  particular 
an  invasion  of  Italy  from  Spain  (jEtti  is  evident  both  from 
express  statements  to  that  effect  and  from  the  whole  state 
of  the  case)  as  absolute  impossibilities.     Many,  of  course, 
amon^  the  peace  party  in  Carthage  saw  further ;  but,  what- 
ever tney  might  tnink,  they  could  hardly  be  much  inclined 
to  enlignten  their  Boman  friends  as  to  the  impending  storm, 
which  the  Carthaginian  authorities  had  long  been  unable  to 
prevent — ^for  that  step  would  accelerate,  instead  of  averting, 
the  crisis ;  and  even  if  they  did  so,  such  denunciations  proceed- 
ing from  partisans  would  justly  be  received  with  great  caution 
at  Borne.     By  degrees,  certainly,  the  inconceivably  rapid  and 
mighty  extension  of  the  Carthaginian  power  in  Spain  could 
not  but  excite  the  observation  and  awaken  the  apprehensions 
of  the  Bomans.     In  &ct,  in  the  course  of  the  later  years 
before  the  outbreak  of  war,  they  did  attempt  to  set  bounds 
226.      to  it.    About  the  year  528,  mindful  of  their  newborn  Hel- 
lenism, they  concluded  an  alliance  vnth  the  two  Greek 
or  semi-Greek  tovms  on  the  east  coast  of  Spain,  Zacyn- 
thus  or  Saguntum  (Murviedro,  not  far  from  Valencia),  aod 
EmporisD  (Ampurias)  ;  and  when  they  acquainted  the  Car- 
thaginian general  Hasdrubal  that  they  had  done  so,  they  at 
the  same  time  warned  him  not  to  push  his  conquests  over 
the  Ebro,  with  which  he  promised  compliance.    This  was 
not  done  to  prevent  an  invasion  of  Italy  by  the  land  route- 
no  treaty  would  fetter  the  general  who  should  undertake 
such  an  enterprise — but  partly  to  set  a  limit  to  the  material 
power  of  the  Spanish  Carthaginians    which  began  to  be 
dangerous,  partly  to  secure,  in  the  free  communities  between 
the  Ebro  and  the  Pyrenees  whom  Bome  thus  took  under 
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her  protection,  a  point  d^appui  in  case  of  its  being  necessary 
to  laud  and  make  war  in  Spain.  In  reference  to  the  impend- 
ing war  with  Carthage,  which  the  senate  did  not  fail  to  see 
was  inevitablOf  thej  hardly  apprehended  any  greater  iucon- 
▼enience  from  the  events  that  bad  occurred  in  Spain  than 
that  they  might  be  compelled  to  send  some  legions  thither, 
i^d  that  the  enemy  would  be  somewhat  better  provided 
with  money  and  soldiers  than,  without  Spain,  he  would  have 
been ;  they  were  at  any  rate  firmly  resolved,  as  the  plan 
of  the  campaign  of  636  shows  and  as  indeed  could  not  but  2 is. 
be  the  case,  to  begin  and  terminate  the  next  war  in  Africa, 
— a  course  which  would  at  the  same  time  decide  the  fate  of 
Spain.  Further  grounds  for  delay  were  suggested  during 
the  first  years  by  the  instalments  from  Carthage,  which  a 
declaration  of  war  would  have  cut  off,  and  then  by  the  death 
of  Hamilcar,  which  probably  induced  friends  and  foes  to 
think  that  his  projects  must  have  died  with  him.  Lastly, 
during  the  latter  years  when  the  senate  certainly  began  to 
apprehend  that  it  was  not  prudent  to  delay  the  renewal  of 
the  war,  there  was  the  very  intelligible  wish  to  dispo&e 
of  the  Gauls  in  the  valley  of  the  Po  in  the  first  instance, 
for  these,  threatened  with  extirpation,  might  be  expected  to 
avail  themselves  of  any  serious  war  undertaken  oy  Rome 
to  allure  the  Transalpine  tribes  once  more  to  Italy,  and 
to  renew  those  Celtic  migrations  which  were  still  fraught 
with  peril.  Of  course,  it  was  no  regard  either  for  the 
Carthaginian  peace  party  or  for  existing  treaties  that  with- 
held the  Bomans  from  action ;  moreover,  if  they  desired  war, 
the  Spanish  feuda  furnished  at  any  moment  a  ready  pretext. 
The  conduct  of  Borne  in  the  circumtances  is  by  no  means 
uuintelligible ;  but  as  little  can  it  be  denied,  that  the  Boman 
senate  in  dealing  with  this  matter  displayed  shortsighted- 
ness and  slackness — faults  which  were  still  more  inexcusably 
manifested  in  their  mode  of  dealing  at  the  same  epoch  with 
Gallic  afiiftirs.  The  policy  of  the  Bomans  was  always  more 
remarkable  for  tenacity,  cunning,  and  consistency,  than  for 
grandeur  of  conception  or  power  of  rapid  organization — 
qualities  in  which  the  enemies  of  Bome  m>m  I^rrhus  down 
to  Mithradates  often  surpassed  her. 

Thus  the  smiles  of  fortune  inaugurated  the  brilliantly  Hannibal 
conceived  project   of  Hamilcar.    The  means  of  war  were 
acquired — a  numerous  army  accustomed  to  combat  and  to 
conquer,   and  a  constantly  replenished  exchequer;  but  in 
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Libyan  war  intervened  to  suspend  the  strife.  We  have 
already  related  bow  that  war  arose.  After  the  goTeming 
party  bad  instigated  the  mutiny  by  their  incapable  adminis- 
tration which  mistrated  all  the  precautionary  measures  of 
the  Sicilian  officers,  had  converted  that  mutiny  into  a  revo- 
lution by  the  operation  of  their  inhuman  system  of  govern- 
ment, and  bad  at  length  brought  the  country  to  the  verge 
of  ruin  by  their  military  incapacity  (particularly  by  that  of 
their  leader  Hanno,  the  destroyer  of  their  army},  £[junilcar 
Barca,  the  hero  of  Ercte,  was  in  the  perilous  emergency 
'solicited  by  the  government  itself  to  save  it  from  the 
effects  of  its  blunders  and  crimes.  He  accepted  the 
command,  and  had  the  magnanimity  not  to  resi^  it  even 
when  they  appointed  Hanno  as  his  colleague.  Indeed,  when 
the  indignant  army  sent  the  latter  home,  Hamilcar  had  the 
self-control  a  second  time  to  concede  to  him,  at  the  urgent 
request  of  the  government,  a  share  in  the  command ;  and,  in 
spite  of  his  enemies  and  in  spite  of  such  a  colleague,  he  was 
aole  by  his  influence  with  tne  insurgents,  by  his  dexterous 
treatment  of  the  Numidian  sheiks,  and  by  his  unrivalled 
^nius  for  organization  and  generalship,  in  a  singularly  short 
time  to  put  down  the  revolt  entirely  and  to  recall  rebellious 
snr.      Africa  to  its  allegiance  (end  of  517). 

During  this  war  the  patriot  party  bad  kept  silence  ;  now 
it  spoke  out  the  louder.  On  the  one  hand  this  catastrophe 
had  brought  to  light  the  utterly  corrupt  and  pernicious 
character  of  €he  ruling  oligarchy,  their  incapacity,  their 
coterie-policy,  their  inclination  towards  the  Somans.  On  the 
other  hand  the  seizure  of  Sardinia,  and  the  threatening  atti- 
tude which  Bome  on  that  occasion  assumed,  showed  plainly 
even  to  the  humblest  that  a  declaration  of  war  by  Home 
was  constantly  hanging  like  the  sword  of  Damocles  overj 
Carthage,  and  that,  u  Carthage  in  her  present  circumstanokV 
went  to  war  with  Bome,  the  consequence  must  necessaril) 
be  the  downfall  of  the  Funic  dominion  in  Libya.  Probably 
there  were  in  Carthage  not  a  few  who,  despairing  of  the 
future  of  their  country,  counselled  emigration  to  the  island? 
of  the  Atlantic ;  who  could  blame  them  ?  But  minda  of  tb< 
nobler  order  disdain  to  save  themselves  apart  from  thai; 
nation,  and  great  natures  enjoy  the  privilege  of  derivii 
enthusiasm  from  circumstances  in  wbich  the  multitude 
good  men  despair.  They  accepted  the  new  conditions,  ji^ 
as  Bome  dictated  them ;  no  course  was  left  but  to  submit,  an. 
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adding  fresh  bitterness  to  their  former  hatred,  carefully  to 
cherish  and  husband  resentment — that  last  resource  of  an 
injured  nation.  They  then  took  steps  towards  a  political 
reform.*  They  had  become  sufficiently  convinced  of  the 
incorrigibleness  of  the  party  in  power :  the  fact  that  the 
goreming  lords  even  in  the  last  war  had  neither  forgotten 
thdir  spite  nor  learned  greater  wisdom,  was  shown  by  the 
effrontery  bordering  on  simplicity  with  which  they  now  in- 
stituted proceedings  against  Hamilcar  as  the  originator  of  the 
mercenary  war,  because  he  had  without  authority  from  the 
government  promised  money  to  his  Sicilian  soldiers.  Had 
the  dub  of  omoers  and  popular  leaders  desired  to  overthrow 
thiB  rotten  and  wretched  government,  it  would  hardly  have 
eocoontered  much  difficulty  in  Carthage  itself;  but  it  would 
have  met  with  a  more  formidable  obstacle  in  Borne,  with 
which  the  chiefs  of  the  government  in  Carthage  already 
maintained  relations  that  bordered  on  treason.  To  all  the 
other  difficulties  of  the  position  there  fell  to  be  added  the 
circumstance,  that  the  means  of  saving  their  country  had 
to  be  created  without  allowing  the  Somans,  or  their  own 
government  with  its  Soman  tendencies,  to  become  rightly 
aware  of  what  was  doing. 

So  they  left  the  constitution  untouched,  and  the  chiefs  of  Hamilcar 
the  government  in  full  enjoyment  of  their  exclusive  privi-  commander- 
leges  and  of  the  public  property.     It  was  merely  proposed  "*     * ' 
and  carried,  that  of  the  two  commanders-in-chief,  who  at  the 
end  of  the  Libyan  war  were  at  the  head  of  the  Carthaginian 
troops,  Hanno  and  Hamilcar,  the  former  should  be  recalled, 
and  the  latter  should  be  nominated  commander-in-chief  for 
Africa  during  an  indefinite  period.     It  was  arrans^ed 

t  he  should  bold  a  position  independent  of  the  govemmff 

^orations — his  antagonists  called  it  an  unconstitutioniu 

a>^^^rchical  power,  Cato  calls  it  a  dictatorship — and  that  he 

only  be  recalled  and  placed  upon  his  trial  by  the 

^ur  aoooants  aa  to  these  events  are  not  only  imperfect  but  one  aided,  for  of 

it  waa  the  rersion  of  the  Carthaginian  peace  party  which  was  adopted 

Vf  ttl?    Roman  annalist*.     Even,  however,  in  our  mutilated  and  distorted  ao- 

(the  most  important  are  those  of  Fabiua  ap,  Polyb.  ill.  8 ;    Appian. 

jBaBiv'- ;  and  Diodoru^  zxv.  p.  567)  the  relatione  of  the  parties  appear  dearly 
0  ^^1.     Of  the  vulgar  gossip  by  which  its  opponenta  sought  to  blacken  the 
[utionary  combination  "  {Waip^ia  rw  woyripordruif  h»9p4nrw)  speci- 
lay  be  had  in  Nepos  {Ham,  3),  to  which  it  will  be  difficult  perhaps  to 
llel. 
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popular  aseemblj.*  Even  the  choice  of  a  suocessor  was 
to  be  vested  not  in  the  authorities  of  the  capital,  but  in  the 
armj,  that  is,  in  the  Carthaginians  serving  in  the  army  as 
Gherusiasts  or  officers,  who  were  named  in  treaties  also  along 
with  the  general.  Of  course  the  right  of  confirmation  was 
reserved  to  the  popular  assembly.  Whether  this  may  or 
may  not  have  been  an  usurpation,  it  clearly  indicates  that  the 
war  party  regarded  and  treated  the  army  as  its  special 
domain. 

The  duties  of  Hamilcar  were  modest  in  form.    Wars  with 
the  Numidian  tribes  on  the  borders  never  ceased ;  only  a  short 
time  previously  the  **  cit^  of  a  hundred  gates/'  Theveste 
(Tebessa),  in  the  interior  had  been  occupied  by  the  Cartha- 
ginians.    The  task  of  continuing  this  border  warfare,  which 
was  allotted  to  the  new  commander-in-chief  of  Africa,  was 
not  in  itself  of  such  importance  as  to  prevent  the  Cartha- 
ginian government,  whicn  was  allowed  to  do  as  it  liked  in  its 
own  immediate  sphere,  from  tacitlv  conniving  at  the  decrees 
passed  in  reference  to  the  matter  by  the  popular  assembly  ; 
and  the  Romans  did  not  perhaps  recognize  its  significance 
at  all. 
Hamilcai's       Thus  there  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  army  the 
war  pro-      man,  who  had  given  proof  in  the  Sicilian  and  in  the  Libyan 
^^^'  wars  that  fate  had  destined  him,  if  any  one,  to  be  the 

saviour  of  bis  country.      Never  perhaps  was  the  noble 
struggle  of  man  with  fate  waged  more  nobly  than  by  him. ' 
The  army  was  intended  to  save  the  state ;  but  what  sort  of 
The  army,   army  P     The  Carthaginian  citizen  militia   had  fought    not 
badly  under  Hamilcar's  leadership  in  the  Libyan  war ;  but 
he  knew  well,  that  it  is  one  thing  to  lead  out  the  merchant?    { 
and  mechanics  of  a  city  which  is  in  the  extremity  of  perV 
for  once  to  battle,  and  another  to  form  them  into  soldi <^i3^  I 
The  patriot  party  in  Carthage  furnished  him  with  exc^<>ver  d 
officers,  but  it  was  of  course  almost  exclusively  the  <^f"^<^\w 
vated  class  that  was  represented  in  it.     He  had  no  citi*"*jd 
militia,  at  most  a  few  squadrons  of  Libv-phoenician  cava^^^J^ 
The  task  was  to  form  an  army  out  of  Libyan  conscripts  f  thejyj 

mercenaries ;  a  task  possible  in  the  hands  of  a  general  f^^^i 

tf  th( 

*  The  Barcine  family  conclude  the  most  important  state  treaties,  at  thei 
ratificatioQ  of  the  goreming  board  is  a  formality  (Pol.  iii.  21).     Rome^^yji^di 
her  protest  before  them  and  before  the  Senate  (Pol.  iii.  15).     The  posi||^A    eil 
that  family  towards  Carthage  in  many  points  resembles  that  of  the  fc^    **t\niJ 
of  Orange  towards  the  States-General.  ^'  J^o 
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Hamilcar,  but  even  for  him  possible  only  on  condition  that 
he  should  be  able  to  pay  bis  men  punctually  and  well.    But 
he    had  learned,  by  experience  in  Sicily,  that  the  state 
revenues  of  Carthage  were  expended  in  Carthage  itself  on 
matters  much  more  urgent  than  the  payment  of  the  armies 
that  fought  against  the  enemy.     The  warfare  which   he 
vaged,  accordingly,  had  to  support  itself,  and  he  had  to  carry 
out  on  a  great  sode,  what  he  had  already  attempted  on  a 
smaller  scale  at  Monte  Fellegrino.     But  further,  Hamilcar  The 
was  not  only  a  military  chief,  he  was  also  a  party  leader.     In  citizens. 
opposition  to  the  implacable  governing  party,  which  eagerly 
but  patiently  waited  for  an  opportunity  of  overthrowing  him, 
he  had  to  seek  support  among  the  citizens ;  and  although 
their  leaders  might  be  ever  so  pure  and  noble,  the  multitude 
was   deeply  corrupt  and  accustomed  by  the  unhappy  system 
of  corruption  to  give  nothing  without  being  paid  for  it.    In 
particular  emergencies,  indeed,  necessity  or  enthusiasm  might 
for  the  moment  prevail,  as  everywhere  happens  even  with  the 
most  venal  corporations ;  but,  if  Hamilcar  wished  to  secure  the 
permanent  support  of  the  Carthaginian  community  for  his 
plan,  which  at  the  best  could  only  oe  executed  after  a  series 
of  years,  he  had  to  supply  his  friends  at  home  with  regular 
consiCTments  of  money  as  the  means  of  keeping  the  mob  in 
good  humour.     Thus  compelled  to  beg  or  to  buy  from  the 
yukewarm  and  venal  multitude  permission  to  save  it ;  com- 
pelled to  wring  from  the  arrogance  of  men  whom  he  hated 
and  whom  he  had  constantlv  conquered,  at  the  price  of  hu- 
miliation and  of  silence,  the  respite  indispensable  for  his 
ends ;  compelled  to  conceal  from  those  despised  traitors  to 
their  country,  who  called  themselves  the  lords  of  his  native 
^city,  his  plans  and   his  contempt — the  noble  hero  stood 
Qoirith  few  mends  of  congenial  sentiments  between  enemies 
>  fithout  and  enemies  within,  building  upon  the  irresolution 
f9j  the  odA  and  of  the  other,  at  once  deceiving  both  and 
^  efying  both,  if  only  he  might  gain  means,  money,  and  men 

or  the  contest  with  a  hmd  which,  even  were  the  army 
Vr^eady  to  strike  the  blow,  it  seemed  difficult  to  reach  and 
eK«caroe  possible  to  vanquish.  He  was  still  a  young  man, 
^Yittle  beyond  thirty,  but  he  had  apparently,  when  he  was 
I  tteparing  for  his  expedition,  a  foreboding  that  he  would  not 
I  le  permitted  to  attain  the  end  of  his  labours,  or  to  see 
1  therwise  than  afar  off  the  promised  land.     When  he  left 

Carthage  he  enjoined  his  son  Hannibal,  nine  years  of  age,  to 
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swear  at  the  altar  of  the  supreme  God  eternal  hatred  to  the 
lioman  name,  and  reared  him  and  his  younger  sons  Has- 
drubal  and  Mago — the  "  lion's  brood  "  as  he  called  them — in 
the  camp  as  the  inheritors  of  his  projects,  of  his  genius,  and 
of  his  hatred. 
Hamilcar  The  new  commander  in  chief  of  Libya  departed  from  Car- 
proceeds  to  thage  immediately  after  the  termination  of  the  mercenary  war 
^36  (perhaps  in  the  spring  of  618).  He  apparently  meditated 
an  expedition  against  the  free  Libyans  m  the  west.  His 
army,  which  was  especially  strong  in  elephants,  marched 
along  the  coast ;  by  its  side  sailed  the  fleet,  led  by  his  faithful 
associate  Hasdrubal.  Suddenly  tidings  came  that  he  had 
crossed  the  sea  at  the  pillars  of  Hercules  and  had  landed  in 
Spain,  where  he  was  waging  war  with  the  natives — with 
people  who  had  done  him  no  narm,  and  without  orders  from 
his  government,  as  the  Carthaginian  authorities  complained. 
They  could  not  complain  at  any  rate  that  he  neglected  the 
affairs  of  Africa ;  when  the  Numidians  once  more  rebelled, 
his  lieutenant  Hasdrubal  so  effectually  routed  them  that 
for  a  long  period  there  was  tranquillity  on  the  frontier,  and 
several  tribes  hitherto  independent  submitted  to  pay 
Spanish  tribute.  AVhat  he  personally  did  in  Spain,  we  are  no  longer 
Idngdom  of  able  to  trace  in  detail.  His  achievements  compelled  Cato 
the  Bar^  ^j^^  elder,  who,  a  generation  after  Hamilcar's  death,  beheld 
in  Spain  the  still  fresh  traces  of  his  working,  to  exclaim, 
notwithstanding  all  his  hatred  of  the  Carthaginians,  that 
no  king  was  worthy  to  be  named  by  the  side  of  Hamil- 
car Barca.  Their  results  still  show  to  us,  at  least  in  a 
general  way,  what  was  accomplished  by  Hamilcar  as  a 
soldier  and  a  statesman  in  the  nine  last  years  of  his  life 
236-228.  (618-526),  till  in  the  flower  of  hi&  age,  fighting  bravely  in 
the  field  of  battle,  he  met  his  death  like  Schamhorst  just  as 
his  plans  were  beginning  to  reach  maturity.  During  the 
227-220.  next  eight  years  (527-634)  the  heir  of  his  office  and  of  his 
plans,  his  son-in-law  Hasdrubal,  prosecuted  in  the  spirit  of 
Lis  master  the  work  which  Hamilcar  had  begun,  instead 
of  the  small  entrep6t  for  trade,  which,  along  with  the  pro- 
tectorate of  Gades,  was  all  that  Carthage  had  hitherto  pos- 
sessed on  the  Spanish  coast,  and  which  she  had  treated  as 
a  dependency  of  Libya,  a  Carthaginian  kingdom  was 
founded  in  Spain  by  the  generalship  of  Hamilcar,  and  con- 
firmed by  the  adroit  statesmanship  of  Hasdrubal.  The 
fiedrest  regions  of  Spain,  the  southern  and  eastern  coasts, 
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became  PhcDiiician  provinces.  Towns  were  founded  ;  aboye 
all,  ^'Spinish  CarUiage"  (Cartagena)  was  established  by 
Haadrubal  on  the  only  good  harbour  along  the  south  coast, 
containing  the  splendid  ''royal  castle"  of  its  founder. 
Agriculture  flourished,  and  still  more  mining  in  consequence 
of  the  fortunate  discovery  of  the  silver-mines  of  Cartagena, 
which  a  century  afterwards  had  a  yearly  produce  ci 
more  than  £860,000  (86,000,000  sesL).  Most  of  the  com- 
munities as  far  as  the  Ebro  became  dependent  on  Carthage 
and  paid  tribute  to  it.  Hasdrubal  skilfully  by  every  means, 
even  that  of  intermarriage,  attached  the  chiefs  to  the 
interests  of  Carthage.  Thus  Carthage  acquired  in  Spain  a 
rich  market  for  its  commerce  and  manufactures ;  and  not 
only  did  the  revenues  of  the  province  sustain  the  army,  but 
there  remained  a  balance  to  be  remitted  to  Carthage  and 
reserved  for  future  use*  This  province  at  the  same  time 
formed  and  trained  the  army ;  regular  levies  took  place  in 
the  territory  subject  to  Carthage  ;  the  prisoners  of  war  were 
incorporated  with  Carthaginian  corps.  Contingents  and 
mercenaries,  as  many  as  were  desired,  were  supplied  by  the 
dependent  commumties*  During  his  long  life  of  warfare 
the  soldier  found  in  the  camp  a  second  home,  and  found  a 
substitute  for  patriotism  in  fiaelity  to  his  standard  and  en- 
thusiastic attachment  to  his  great  leaders.  Constant  con- 
flicts with  the  brave  Iberians  and  Celts  created  a  serviceable 
infantry,  to  co-operate  with  the  excellent  Numidian  cavalry. 

So  &r  as  Carthage  was  concerned,  the  Barcides  were  TheCartha* 
allowed  to  go  on.    The  citizens  were  not  asked  for  regular  P°i^  ^ 
contributions,  but  on  the  contrar;^  derived  benefit  from  the  ][^5J^°' 
acquisition ;  commerce  recovered  in  Spain  what  it  had  lost  Barcidw. 
in  Sicily  and  Sardinia ;  and  the  Spanish  war  and  the  Spanish 
army  with  its  brilliant  victories  and  important  successes 
soon  became  so  popular  that  it  was  even  possible,  in  parti- 
cular emergencies,  such  as  afler  Hamilcar's  fall,  to  effect  the 
despatch  m  considerable  reinforcements  of  African  troops 
to  Spain,  and  the  governing  party,  whether  well  or  ill 
affected,  had  to  maintain  silence,  or  at  aupr  rate  to  content 
themselves  with  complaining  in  private  or  m  correspondence 
with  their  friends  inBome  regarding  the  demagogic  officers 
and  the  mob. 

On  the  part  of  Bome  too,  nothing  took  place  calculated  The  Roman 
seriously  to  aflect  the  course  of  Spanish  aflairs.  The  first  government 
and  chief  cause  of  the  inactivity  of  the  Bomans  was  un-  ^„^^ 
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be  done  on  the  Fo.  Thus  eyerything  directed  Hannibal  to 
northern  Italy ;  and  that  the  eyes  of  liis  fsither  had  abeady 
been  turned  to  that  quarter,  is  shown  by  the  reconnoitring 
party  of  Carthaginians,  whom  the  Romans,  to  their  great 
230.      surprise,  encountered  in  Liguria  in  524. 

The  reason  for  Hannibal's  preference  of  the  land  route  to 
that  by  sea  is  less  obvious ;  for  that  neither  the  maritime 
supremacy  of  the  Bomans  nor  their  lea^e  with  Masailia 
could  haye  prevented  a  landing  at  Genoa,  is  evident,  and  was 
shown  by  the  sequel.  Our  authorities  fail  to  furnish  us 
with  several  of  the  elements  on  which  a  satisfactorv  answer  to 
this  question  would  depend,  and  which  cannot  De  supplied 
by  conjecture.  Hannibal  had  to  choose  between  t^'o  evils. 
Instead  of  exposing  himself  to  the  unknown  and  unforeseen 
contingencies  of  a  sea  voyage  and  of  naval  war,  it  must  have 
seemea  to  him  the  better  course  to  accept  the  assurances, 
w^hich  beyond  doubt  were  seriously  meant,  of  the  Boii  and 
Insubres,  and  the  more  so  that,  even  if  the  army  should  land 
at  Genoa,  it  would  still  have  mountains  to  cross ;  he  could 
hardly  know  exactly,  how  much  smaller  are  the  difficulties 
presented  by  the  Apennines  at  Genoa  than  hj  the  main 
chain  of  the  Alps.  At  any  rate  the  route  which  he  took 
was  the  primitive  Celtic  route,  by  which  many  much  larger 
hordes  had  crossed  the  Alps:  the  ally  and  deliverer  of 
the  Celtic  nation  might  without  temerity  venture  to  tra- 
verse it.  # 
Departure  So  Hannibal  collected  the  troops,  destined  for  the  grand 
of  Hannibal,  army,  in  Cartagena  at  the  beginning  of  the  favourable  season ; 
•there  were  90,000  infantry  and  12,000  cavalry,  of  whom 
about  two-thirds  were  Africans  and  a  third  Spaniards.  The 
37  elephants  which  they  took  with  them  were  probably 
destined  rather  to  make  an  impression  on  the  Gkiuls  than 
for  serious  warfare.  Hannibal's  infantry  no  longer  needed, 
like  that  led  by  Xanthippus,  to  shelter  itself  behind  a  screen 
of  elephants,  and  the  general  had  too  much  sagacity  to  em- 
ploy otherwise  than  sparingly  and  with  caution  that  two- 
edged  weapon,  which  nad  as  often  occasioned  the  defeat  of 
its  own  as  of  the  enemy's  army.  With  this  force  the 
S18.  general  set  out  in  the  spring  of  536  from  Cartagena  to-> 
wards  the  Ebro.  He  so  far  informed  his  soldiers  as  to  the 
measures  he  had  taken,  particularly  as  to  the  connections  he 
had  entered  into  with  the  Celts  and  the  resources  and 
object  of  the  expedition,  that  even  the  common  aoldier, 
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whoee  military  iDstincta  lengthened  war  had  developed,  felt 
the  clear  perception  and  the  steady  hand  of  his  leader,  and 
followed  nim  with  steadfast  confidence  to  the  unknown 
and  distant  land ;  and  the  animated  address,  in  which  he  laid 
before  them  the  position  of  their  country  and  the  demands 
of  the  Bomans,  the  slavery  oertadnly  reserved  for  their  dear 
native  land,  and  the  disgrace  of  the  imputation  that  they 
could  surrender  their  beloved  general  ana  his  staff,  kindled  a 
soldierly  and  public-spirited  ardour  in  the  hearts  of  alL 

The  Koman  state  was  in  a  plight  such  as  ma^  easily  befal  Poeition  of 
even  firmly-established  and  sagacious  aristocracies.   The  Bo-  ^°^^ 
mans  knew  well  perhaps  what  they  wished  to  accomplish ; 
and  they  took  various  steps ;  but  nothing  was  done  rightly, 
or  at  the  right  time.    They  might  long  ago  have  been  masters 
of  the  gates  of  the  Alps  and  have  crushed  the  Celts ;  the 
latter  were  still  formidable,  and  the  former  were  open. 
They  might  either  have  had  friendship  with  Carthage,  bad 
they  honourably  kept  the  peace  of  513,  or,  had  they  not  been      24i. 
disposed  for  peace,  they  might  long  ago  have  conquered 
Carthage :  the  peace  was  practically  broken  by  the  seizure  of 
Sardinia,  and  they  allowed  the  power  of  Carthage  to  recover 
itself  undisturbed  for  twenty  years.    There  was  no  great 
difficulty  in  maintaining  peace  with  Macedonia ;  but  they 
had    forfeited  her  friendship  for  a  trifling  gain.     There 
must  have  been  a  lack  of  some  leading;  statesman  to  take  a 
comprehensive  and  connected  view  of  the  position  of  affairs ; 
on  ful  hands  either  too  little  was  done,  or  too  much.     Now 
the  war  began  at  a  time  and  at   a    place  which   they 
had  allowed  the  enemy  to  determine ;  and,  with  all  their  Theii  an 
well-founded  conviction  of  military  superiority,  they  were  certain 
perplexed  as  to  the  object  to  be  aimed  at  and  the  course  to  P||"^  ^^^ 
be  followed  in  their  first  operations.     They  had  at  their      ^^^' 
disposal  more  than  half  a  million  of  serviceable  soldiers ;  the 
TtpwiMi  cavalry  alone  was  less  good,  and  relatively  less  nume- 
rous, than  the  Carthaginian,  the  former  constituting  about 
a  tenth,  the  latter  an  eighth,  of  the  whole  number  of  troops 
taking  the  field.    None  of  the  states  affected  by  the  war  had 
any  fleet  corresponding  to  the  Roman  fleet  of  220  quinque- 
remes,  which  had  just  returned  from  the  Adriatic  to  the 
western  sea.    The  natural  and  proper  application  of  this 
crashing  superiority  of  force  was  self-evident.     It.  had  been 
long  settled  that  the  war  ought  to  be  opened  with  a  landing 
in  Africa.    The  subsequent  turn  taken  by  events  had  com- 
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polled  the  BomaTia  to  embrace  in  their  soheine  of  the  war  a 
simultaneous  landing  in  Spain,  chiefly  to  prevent  the  Spanisli 
army  firom  appearing  before  the  walls  of  Carthage,  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  plan  they  ought  above  all,  when  the  war 
had  been  practically  opened  by  Hannibal's  attack  on  Sagun- 
219.  turn  in  the  beginning  of  535,  to  have  thrown  a  Boman  army 
into  Spain  before  the  town  fell;  but  they  neglected  the 
dictates. of  interest  no  less  than  of  honour.  For  eight 
months  Sae^untum  held  out  in  vain ;  when  the  town  passed 
into  other  hands,  Bome  had  not  even  equipped  her  arma- 
ment for  landing  in  Spain.  The  country,  however,  between 
the  Ebro  and  the  Pyrenees  was  still  free,  and  its  tnbes  were 
not  only  the  natural  allies  of  the  Bomans,  but  had  also,  like 
the  Saguntines,  received  from  Boman  emissaries  pronuses  of 
speedy  assistance.  Catalonia  may  be  reached  by  sea  from 
Italy  in  not  much  longer  time  than  frt)m  Cartagena  by  land  : 
had  the  Bomans  started,  like  the  Phoenicians,  in  April,  after 
the  formal  declaration  of  war  .that  had  taken  place  in  the 
interval,  Hannibal  might  have  encountered  the  Boman 
legions  on  the  line  of  the  Ebro. 
Hannibal  on  -^^  length,  certainly,  the  greater  part  of  the  army  and  of 
the  Kbro.  the  fleet  was  got  ready  for  the  expedition  to  Africa,  and 
the  second  consul  Fublius  Cornelius  Scipio  was  ordered  to 
the  Ebro  ;  but  he  proceeded  leisurely,  and  when  an  insur- 
rection broke  out  on  the  Fo,  he  allowed  the  army  that  waa 
ready  for  embarkation  to  be  employed  there,  and  formed  new 
legions  for  the  Spanish  expedition.  So,  although  Hannibal 
encountered  on  the  Ebro  very  vehement  resistuice,  it  pro- 
ceeded only  from  the  natives ;  and,  as  under  existing  circum- 
stances time  was  still  more  precious  to  him  than  the  blood 
of  his  men,  he  surmounted  the  opposition  after  some  months 
with  the  loss  of  a  fourth  part  of  his  army,  and  reached  the 
line  of  the  Pyrenees.  That  the  Spanish  allies  of  Bome  would 
be  sacrificed  a  second  time  by  that  delay  might  have  been 
as  certainly  foreseen,  as  the  delay  itself  might  have  been 
easily  avoided ;  but  probably  even  the  expedition  to  Italy 
218.  itself,  which  in  the  spring  of  536  must  not  have  been  anti- 
cipated in  Bome,  would  have  been  averted  by  the  timely 
appearance  of  the  Bomans  in  Spain.  Hannibal  had  by  no 
means  the  intention  of  sacrificing  his  Spanish  ^'  kingdom," 
and  throwing  himself  like  a  desperado  on  It&ly.  The  time 
which  he  had  spent  in  the  siege  of  Saguntum  and  in  the 
reduction  of  Catalonia,  and  the  considerable  corps  which  he 
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left  behind  for  the  oocapation  of  the  newlj-won  territoiy 
between  the  Ebro  and  the  Pyrenees,  Btifficiently  show  that, 
had  a  Boman  army  disputed  the  possession  of  Spain  with 
him,  he  would  not  have  been  content  to  withdraw  from  it ; 
and  (which  was  the  principal  matter)  had  the  Romans  been 
able  to  delay  his  departure  from  Spain  for  but  a  few  weeks, 
winter  would  have  closed  the  passes  of  the  Alps  before 
Hannibal  reached  them,  and  the  African  expedition  would 
have  departed  without  hindrance  for  its  destination. 

Arriyed  at  the  Pyrenees,  Hannibal  sent  home  a  portion  of  Hannibal  in 
his  troops ;  a  measure  which  he  had  resolyed  on  from  the  ^^^l- 
first,  with  the  view  of  showing  to  the  soldiers  their  general's 
confidence  of  success,  and  of  counteracting  the  presentiment 
that  few  would  return  home  from  the  enterprise.    With  an 
army  of  50,000  infantry  and  9000  cavalry,  wholly  veteran 
soldiers,  he  crossed  the  Pyrenees  without  difficulty,  and 
then  took  the  coast  route  by  Narbonne  and  Nimes  through 
the  Celtic  territory,  which  was  opened  to  the  army  partly 
by  the  connections  previously  formed,  partly  by  Cartha- 
ginian gold,  partly  by  arms.     It  was  not  tiU  it  arrived  in 
the  end  of  July  at  the  Bhone  opposite  Avignon,  that  a  . 
serious  resistance  appeared  to  await  it.    The  consul  Scipio,  Scipio  at 
who  on  his  voyage  to  Spain  had  landed  at  Massilia  (about  Massilia. 
the  end  of  June),  had  there  been  informed  that  he  had  come 
too  late  and  that  Hannibal  had  crossed  not  only  the  Ebro 
but  the  Pyrenees.     On  receiving  these  accounts,  which  Passage  of 
appear  to  have  first  opened  the  eyes  of  the  Romans  to  the  ^^  Rhone. 
course  and  the  object  of  Hannibal,  the  consul  had  tempo- 
rarily abandoned  his  expedition  to  Spain,  and  had  resolved  in 
connection  with  the  Celtic  tribes  of  that  region,  who  were 
under  the  influence  of  the  Massiliots  and  thereby  under  that 
of  Borne,  to  receive  the  Phoenicians  on  the  Rhone,  and  to 
obatruct  their  passage  of  the  river  and  their  invasion  of  Italy. 
Eortunately  for  Hannibal,  opposite  to  the  point  at  which  he 
meant  to  cross  there  lay  at  the  moment  only  the  general 
levy  of  the  Celts,  while  the  consul  himself  with  his  army  of 
22,000  infantry  and  2000  horse  was  still  stationed  in  Massilia, 
four  days'  march  further  down  the  stream.     The  messengers 
of  the  Gbllic  levy  hastened  to  inform  him.    It  was  Han- 
nibal's object  to  convey  his  army  with  its  numerous  cavalry 
and  elephants  across  the  rapid  stream  under  the  eyes  of 
the  enemy,  and  before  Scipio  should  arrive;  and  he  pos- 
sessed not  a  single  boat.    He  immediately  gave  directions 
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that  all  the  boats  belonging  to  the  numerous  nayimtors  oi 
the  Rhone  in  the  neighbourhood  should  be  bougnt  up  at 
an  J  price,  and  that  the  deficiency  of  boats  should  be  supplied 
bj  rafts  made  from  felled  trees,  so  that  all  the  numerous 
army  could  be  conveyed  over  in  one  day.    While  this  was 
done,  a  strong  division  under  Hanno,  son  of  Bomilcar,  pro- 
ceeded by  forced  marches  up  the  stream  till  they  reached  a 
suitable  point  for  crossing,  which  they  found  undefended, 
situated   two  short  days'  march  above  Avignon.      Here 
they  crossed  the  river  on  hastily  constructed  rafts,  with  the 
view  of  moving  down  on  the  opposite  bank  and  taking  the 
Gauls,  who  were  obstructing  the  passage  of  the  main  army, 
in  the  rear.     On  the  morning  of  the  fifth  day  after  they  had 
reached  the  Bhone,  and  of  the  third  after  Hiinno's  depar- 
ture, the  preconcerted  smoke-signals,  which  Hannibal  was 
anxiously  expecting  from  the  division  that  had  been  detached, 
arose  on  the  opposite  bank.    Just  as  the  Gauls,  seeing  that 
the  enemy's  fleet  of  boats  began  to  move,  were  hasteniner  to 
occupy  the  bank,  the  camp  behind  them  suddenly  burst  mto 
flames.     Surprised  and  divided,  they  were  unable  either  to 
withstand  the  attack  or  to  resist  the  passage,  and  they  dis- 
persed in  hasty  flight. 

Scipio  meanwhile  held  councils  of  war  in  Massilia  as  to 
the  proper  mode  of  occupying  the  ferries  of  the  Rhone,  and 
was  not  induced  to  move  even  by  the  u^ent  messages  that 
came  from  the  leaders  of  the  Celts.    He  distrusted  their 
accounts,  and  he  contented  himself  with  detaching  a  weak 
Roman  cavalry  division  to  reconnoitre  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Rhone.      This  detachment  found  the  whole  enemy's 
army  already  transported  to  that  bi^nk,  and  occupied  in 
bringing  over  the  elephants  which  alone  remained  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  stream ;  and,  after  it  had  warmly  engaged 
some  Carthaginian  squadrons  in  the  district  of  Avignon  for 
the  purpose  of  enablins;  it  to  complete  its  reconnaisance 
—the  first  efnCbunter  of  the  Romans  and  Cartha^^inians  in 
this  war — it  hastily  returned  to  report  at  hea<tquarters. 
Scipio  now  started  in  the  utmost  haste  with  all  his  troops 
for  Avignon ;  but,  when  he  arrived  there,  even  the  Cartha- 
ginian cavaliy  that  had  been  left  behind  to  cover  the  passage 
of  the  elephants  had  already  taken  its  departure  three  days 
ago,  and  nothing  remained  for  the  consul  l)ut  to  return  with 
weary  troops  and  little  credit  to  Massilia,  and  to  revile  the 
"  cowardly  flight "  of  the  Carthaginians.    Thus  the  Romans 
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had  for  the  tlurd  time  through  pure  negligence  abandoned 
their  allies  and  an  important  line  of  defence ;  and  not  only 
BO,  but  they  sacrificed  the  real  means  of  repairing  their 
error  by  passing  after  their  first  blunder  from  mistaken 
slackness  to  mistaken  haste,  and  by  still  attempting  without 
any  prospect  of  success  to  do  what  might  have  been  done 
with  so  much  certainty  a  few  days  before.  When  once 
Hannibal  was  in  the  Celtic  territory  on  the  Roman  side  of 
the  Rhone,  he  could  no  longer  be  prevented  from  reaching 
the  Alps;  but  if  Scipio  had  at  the  first  accounts  proceeded 
with  his  whole  army  to  Italy — the  Po  mi£;ht  have  been 
reached  by  way  of  Genoa  in  seven  days — and  had  united  with 
his  corps  the  weak  divisions  in  the  valley  of  the  Po,  he 
might  have  at  least  prepared  a  formidable  reception  for  the 
enemy.  But  not  only  did  he  lose  precious  time  in  the 
march  to  Avi^on,  but,  able  as  otherwise  he  was,  he  wanted 
either  the  pobtical  courage  or  the  military  saeacity  to  change 
the  destination  of  his  corps  as  the  change  of  circumstances 
required.  He  sent  the  main  body  under  his  brother  Gnsus 
to  Spain,  and  returned  himself  with  a  few  men  to  Pise. 

Hannibal,  who  after  the   passage   of  the  Rhone    had  Hannibal's 
assembled  the  army  and  explained  to  his  troops  the  object  of  S?f^  ^^ 
his  expedition,  and  had  brought  forward  the  Celtic  chief        ^' 
Magilus,  who  had  arrived  from  the  valley  of  the  Po,  to 
address  the  army  in  person  through  an  interpreter,  mean- 
while continued  his  march  to  the  passes  of  the  Alps  without 
obstruction.    Which  of  these  passes  he  should  choose,  could 
not  be  at  once  determined  either  bv  the  shortness  of  the 
route  or  by  the  disposition  of  the  inhabitants,  although  he 
had  no  time  to  lose  either  in  circuitous  routes  or  in  combat. 
He  had  necessarily  to  select  a  route  which  should  be  prac- 
ticable for  his  baggage,  his  numerous  cavalry,  and  his  ele- 
phants,  and  in  whidi  an  army  could  procure  sujficient 
means  of  subsistence,  either  through  friendliness  or  through 
force;  for,  although  Hannibal  had  made  preparations  to 
convey  provisions  after  him  on  beasts  of  burden,  these 
could  onlv  meet  for  a  few  days  the  wants  of  an  army 
which  still,  notwithstanding  its  great  losses,  amounted  to 
nearly  50,000  men.    Leaving  out  of  view  the  coast  route, 
which  Hannibal  abstained  from  taking  not  because  the 
Bomans  obstructed  it,  but  because  it  would  have  led  him 
away  from  his  destination,  there  were  only  two  well-known 
routes  leading  across  the  Alps  from  Gaul  to  Italy  m  ancient 
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times  ;*  the  pass  of  the  Cottian  Alps  (Mont  G^evre)  h 
into  the  temtories  of  the  Taurini  (by  Susa  or  Fenestrellea 
to  Turin),  and  that  of  the  Graian  Alps  (the  Little  St. 
Bernard)  leading  into  the  territories  of  the  Salassi  (to  Aosta 
and  Ivrea).  The  former  rente  is  the  shorter;  but,  after 
leaving  the  valley  of  the  Rhone,  it  passes  by  the  impracticable 
and  unfruitful  v^eys  of  the  Drac,  the  Romanche,  and  the 
upper  Durance,  through  a  difficult  and  poor  moimtain  coun- 
try, and  requires  at  least  a  seven  or  eight  days'  mountain 
march.  A  military  road  was  first  constructed  there  by 
Fompey,  to  furnish  a  shorter  communication  between  the 
provinces  of  Cisalpine  and  Transalpine  Gaul. 

The  route  by  the  Little  St.  Bernard  is  somewhat  longer ; 
but,  after  crossing  the  first  Alpine  wall  that  forms  the  eastern 
boundary  of  the  Rhone  valley,  it  keeps  by  the  valley  of  the 
upper  Isere,  which  stretches  from  Grenoble  by  Chambery 
up  to  the  very  foot  of  the  Little  St.  Bernard  or,  in  other 
words,  of  the  chain  of  the  higher  Alps,  and  is  the  broadest, 
most  fertile,  and  most  populous  of  all  the  Alpine  valleys. 
The  pass,  moreover,  of  the  Little  St.  Bernard,  while  not  the 
lowest  of  all  the  natural  passes  of  the  Alps,  is  by  &r  the 
easiest ;  although  no  artificial  road  was  constructed  there,  an 
Austrian  corps  with  artillery  crossed  the  Alps  by  that  route 
in  1815.  This  route,  which  only  leads  over  two  mountain 
ridges,  was,  in  fine,  from  the  earliest  times  the  great  military 
route  from  the  Celtic  to  the  Italian  territory.  The  Cartha- 
ginian army  had  thus  in  fact  no  choice.  It  was  a  fortunate 
coincidence,  but  not  a  motive  influencing  the  decision  of 
Hannibal,  that  the  Celtic  tribes  allied  with  him  in  Italy 
inhabited  the  country  up  to  the  Little  St.  Bernard,  while 
the  route  by  Mont  Genevre  would  have  brought  him 
directly  into  the  territory  of  the  Taurini,  who  were  from 
ancient  times  at  feud  witn  the  Insubres. 

So  the  Carthaginian  army  marched  in  the  first  instance 
up  the  Rhone  towards  the  valley  of  the  upper  Iseie» 
not,  as  might  be  presumed,  by  the  nearest  route  up  the 
left  bank  of  the  lower  Isere  from  Valence  to  Grenoble,  but 
through  the  ''  island  "  of  the  Allobroges,  the  rich,  and  even 
then  thickly  peopled,  low-lying  region,  which  is  enclosed  on 

«  • 

*  It  wai  not  till  the  middle  ages  that  the  route  by  Mont  Cenis  became  a 
mibtaiy  road.  The  eastern  passes,  such  as  that  over  the  Poenine  Alps  or 
the  Great  St.  Bernard  (which,  moreorer,  was  only  oonrerted  into  a  military 
road  by  Cesar  and  Anguatos),  ai-e,  of  coarse,  in  this  case  out  of  the  question. 
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the  norili  and  west  by  the  Bhone,  on  the  south  by  the 
laere,  and  on  the  east  by  the  Alps.  The  reason  of  this 
movement  was,  that  the  nearest  route  would  have  led 
them  through  an  impracticable  and  poor  mountain  country, 
while  the  **  island  "  was  level  and  extremely  fertile,  and  was 
separated  by  but  a  single  mountain-wall  from  the  valley  of 
the  upper  Isere.  The  march  along  the  Rhone  and  across  the 
"  island  "  to  the  foot  of  the  Alpine  wall  was  accomplished  in 
sixteen  days :  it  presented  little  difficulty,  and  in  the  *'  island  " 
itself  Hannibal  oexterously  avaUed  himself  of  a  feud  that  had 
broken  out  between  two  chiefs  of  the  Allobroges  to.  attach 
to  his  interests  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  chiefs, 
who  not  only  escorted  the  Carthaginians  through  the  whole 
plain,  but  also  supplied  them  with  provisions,  and  furnished 
the  soldiers  with  arms,  clothing,  and  shoes.  But  the  expe- 
dition narrowly  escaped  destruction  at  the  crossing  of  the 
first  Alpine  chain,  which  rises  into  a  precipitous  wall,  and 
over  which  only  a  single  available  path  leads  (over  Mont 
du  Chat,  near  the  hamlet  Chevelu).  The  population  of 
the  Allobroges  had  strongly  occupied  the  pass.  Hannibal 
learned  the  state  of  matters  early  enough  to  avoid  surprise, 
and  encamped  at  the  foot,  until  after  sunset  the  Celts  dis- 
persed to  the  houses  of  the  nearest  town :  he  then  seized 
the  pass  in  the  night.  Thus  the  summit  was  gained ;  but  on 
the  extremely  steep  path,  which  leads  down  from  the  summit 
to  the  lake  of  Bourget,  the  mules  and  horses  slipped  and 
fell.  The  assaults,  which  at  all  available  points  were  made 
by  the  Celts  upon  the  army  in  march,  were  very  annoying, 
by  reason  not  so  much  of  the  direct  injury  which  they 
inflicted,  as  of  the  confusion  which  they  occasioned ;  and 
when  Hannibal  with  his  light  troops  threw  himself  from 
above  on  the  Allobroges,  these  were  chased  indeed  without 
difficulty  and  with  heavy  loss  down  the  mountain,  but  the  con- 
fiision,  in  the  train  especially,  was  still  further  increased  by 
the  noise  of  the  combat.  So,  when  after  much  loss  he  arrived 
in  the  phdn,  Hannibal  immediately  attacked  the  nearest 
town,  to  chastise  and  terrify  the  barbarians,  ^and  at  the  same 
time  to  repair  as  far  as  possible  his  loss  in  sumpter  animals 
and  horses.  After  a  day's  repose  in  the  pleasant  valley  of 
Chambery  the  army  continued  its  march  up  the  Isere,  with- 
out being  detained  either  by  want  of  supplies  or  by  attacks 
so  long  as  the  valley  continued  broad  and  fertile.  It  was  only 
when  on  the  fourth  day  they  entered  the  territorv  of  the  Ceu- 
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trones  (the  modem  TarantaiBe)  where  the  Tiillej  gradually 
contracts,  that  they  had  greater  occasion  to  be  on  their 
guard.     The  Ceutrones  received  the  army  at  the  boundary 
of  their  country  (somewhere  about  Conflans)  with  branches 
and  garlands,  furnished  cattle  for  slaughter,  guides,  and 
hostages ;   and  the  Carthaginians  marched  throu£^h  their 
territory  as  through  a  friendly  land.     When,  however, 
the  troops  had  reached  the  very  foot  of  the  Alps,  at  the 
point  where  the  path  leaves  the  Isere,  and  winds  oy  a  nar- 
row and  difficult  defile  along  the  brook  Beclus  up  to  the 
summit  of  the  St.  Bernard,  all  at  once  the  militia  of  the 
Ceutrones  appeared  partly  in  the  rear  of  the  army,  partly  on 
the  crests  oi  the  rocks  enclosing  the  pass  on  the  right  and 
left,  in  the  hope  of  cutting  off  the  train  and  baggage.    But 
Hannibal,  whose  unerring  tact  had  seen  in  all  the  coorte- 
sies  of  the  Ceutrones  nothing  but  a  scheme  to  secure  at 
once  immunity  for  their  territory  and  a  rich  spoil,  had, 
in  expectation  of  such  an  attack,  sent  forward  the  baggage 
and  cavalry,  and  coyered  the  march  with  aU  his  infantry. 
By  this  means  he  frustrated  the  design  of  the  enemy,  al- 
though he  could  not  prevent  them  from  moving  alons  the 
overhanging  mountain  slopes  parallel  to  the  march  of  the 
infantry,  and  inflicting  very  considerable  loss  by  hurling  or 
rolling  down  stones  upon  it.    At  the  "  white  stone  "  (still 
called  la  roche  blanche)  ^  a  high  isolated  chalk  diff  standing  at 
the  foot  of  the  St.  Bernard  and  commanding  the  ascent  to 
it,  Hannibal  encamped  with  his  infantry,  to  coyer  the  maich 
of  the  horses  and  sumpter  animals  laboriously  climbing  up- 
ward throughout  the  whole  ni^ht;  and  amidst  continual 
and  very  bloody  conflicts,  he  at  length  on  the  following  day 
reached  the  summit  of  the  pass.    There,  on  the  sheltered 
plain  which  spreads  to  the  extent  of  two  and  a  half  miles 
round  a  little  lake,  the  source  of  the  Dona,  he  allowed  the 
army  to  rest.    Despondency  had  begun  to  seize  the  minds 
of  the  soldiers.    The  paths  that  were  becoming  eyer  more 
difficult,  the  provisions  failing,  the  marching  through  defiles 
exposed  to  the  constant  attacks  of  foes  whom  they  could  not 
reach,  the  sadly  thinned  ranks,  the  hopeless  situation  of  the 
stragglers  and  the  wounded,  the  object  which  appeared 
chimerical  to  aU  saye  the  enthusiastic  leader  and  his  im- 
mediate suite — all  these  things  began  to  tell  even  on  the 
African  and  Spanish  yeterans.    But  the  confidence  of  the 
general    remained    ever  the  same  ;    numerous  stragglers 
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rejoined  the  ranks;  the  friendly  G^uls  were  near;  the 
iiratershed  was  reached,  and  the  view  of  the  descending 
path,  so  gkddening  to  the  mountain-pilgrim,  opened  up: 
after  a  hrief  repose  they  prepared  with  renewed  courage 
for  the  hist  and  most  diincult  undertaking, — ^the  downward 
march.  In  it  the  armj  was  not  materiaUj  annoyed  hj  the 
enem J ;  but  the  advanced  season — it  was  already  the  be* 
ginning  of  September — oc^ioned  troubles  in  the  descent, 
equal  to  those  which  had  been  occasioned  in  the  ascent  bj 
the  attacks  of  the  barbarians.  On  the  steep  and  slippery 
mountain-slope  along  the  Doria,  where  the  recently  fallen 
snow  had  concealed  and  obliterated  the  paths,  men  and 
animals  went  astray  and  slipped,  and  were  precipitated 
into  the  chasms.  In  &ct,  towards  the  end  of  the  first  day's 
march  they  reached  a  portion  of  the  road  about  two  hundred 
paces  in  length,  on  which  ayalanches  are  constantly  de- 
scending from  the  precipices  of  the  Oramont  that  overhang 
it,  and  where  in  cold  summers  snow  lies  throughout  the 
whole  year.  The  infantry  crossed;  but  the  horses  and 
elephants  were  imable  to  pass  over  the  smooth  masses  of 
ice,  on  which  there  lay  but  a  thin  covering  of  freshly  fallen 
snow,  and  the  general  encamped  above  the  difficult  s|)ot  with 
the  baggage,  the  cavalry,  and  the  elephants.  On  the  follow- 
ing day  the  horsemen,  by  zealous  exertion  in  entrenching, 
prepared  a  path  for  horses  and  beasts  of  burden;  but  it  was 
not  until  after  a  further  labour  of  three  days  with  constant 
reliefs,  that  the  half-famished  elephants  could  at  length  be 
conducted  over.  In  this  way  the  whole  army  was  after  a 
delay  of  four  days  once  more  united ;  and  alter  a  further 
three  days'  march  through  the  valley  of  the  Doria,  which 
was  ever  widening  and  displaying  greater  fertility,  and 
whose  inhabitants  the  Salassi,  cbents  of  the  Insubres, 
hailed  in  the  Carthaginians  their  allies  and  liberators,  the 
army  arrived  about  the  middle  of  September  in  the  plain  of 
Ivrea,  where  the  exhausted  troons  were  quartered  in  the 
villages,  that  by  good  nursiug  ana  a  fortnight's  repose  they 
might  recruit  from  their  unparalleled  hardships.  Had  the 
Bomans  had  a  corps,  as  they  might  have  had,  of  80,000  men 
thoroughly  fresh  and  ready  for  action  somewhere  near  Turin, 
and  immediately  forced  on  a  battle,  the  prospects  of  Han* 
nibal's  great  plan  would  have  been  very  dubious;  fortu- 
nately for  him,  once  more,  they  were  not  where  they  should 
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have  been,  and  they  did  not  disturb  the  troops  of  the  enemy 
in  that  repose  which  was  so  greatly  needed.* 
Results.  The  object  was  attained,  but  at  a  heavy  sacrifice.     Of 

the  50,000  yeteran  infantry  and  the  9000  cavahy,  whicfai 
the  army  had  numbered  at  the  crossing  of  the  Pyrenees, 
more  tnan  half  had  been  sacrificed  in  the  conflicts,  the 
marches,  and  the  passages  of  the  rivers.  Hannibal  now, 
according  to  his  own  statement,  numbered  not  more  than 
20,000  infantry — of  whom  threeSfths  were  Libyans  and  two- 
fifths  Spaniards — and  6000  cavalry,  part  of  whom  were  dis- 
mounted: the  comparatively  smaUloss  of  the  latter  pro- 
claimed the  excellence  of  the  Numidian  cavalry,  no  less  than 
the  consideration  of  the  general  in  making  a  sparing  use  of 
troops  so  select.  A  march  of  526  miles  or  about  83  moderate 
days  marching — the  continuance  and  termination  of  which 

*  The  moch-^liscaaed  questions  of  topc^praphy,  connected  with  this  celebrated 
expedition,  may  be  regarded  as  cleared  up  and  substantially  solved  by  the 
masterly  investigations  of  Messrs.  Wickham  and  Cramer.  Respecting  the 
chronological  questions,  which  likewise  present  difficulties,  a  few  remarks 
may  be  allowed  to  have  a  place  here. 

When  Hannibal  reached  the  summit  of  the  St.  Beniard,  "  the  peaks  were 
already  beginning  to  be  thickly  covered  with  snow  "  (Pol.  iii.  54)  ;  snow  laj 
on  the  route  (Pol.  iii.  55),  perhaps  for  the  most  part  snow  not  fi^shly  fallen, 
but  proceeding  from  the  fall  of  avalanches.  At  the  St.  Bernard  winter 
begins  about  Michaelmas,  and  the  falling  of  snow  in  September ;  when  the 
Englishmen  already  mentioned  crossed  the  mountain  at  tiie  end  of  August, 
they  found  almost  no  snow  on  their  road,  but  the  slopes  on  both  sides  were  oo- 
Tered  with  it.  Hannibal  thus  appears  to  have  arrived  at  the  pass  in  the  begin- 
ning of  September;  which  is  quite  compatible  with  the  statement  that  he 
•rrived  there  *'  when  the  winter  was  already  approaching'* — for  trwd'WTMUf 
riiv  rris  i^ct^os  S^u',*'  (Pol.  iii.  54)  does  not  mean  anything  more  than 
this,  least  of  all  the  day  of  the  heliacal  setting  of  the  Pldades  (about  2Bth 
October) ;  comp.  Ideler,  Chronoi,  i.  241. 

If  Httinibal  reached  Italy  nine  days  later,  and  therefore  about  the  middle  of 
September,  there  is  room  for  the  events  that  occurred  from  that  time  vp  to 
the  battle  of  the  Trebia  towards  the  end  of  December  (ircpl  j(eifupa>iis 
rponrks,  Pol.  iii.  72),  and  in  particular  for  the  transporting  of  the  army  destined 
for  Africa  from  Lilybeum  to  Plaoentia.  This  hjpothesis  further  suits  the 
statement  that  the  day  of  departure  was  announced  at  an  assembly  of  the  anny 
Mi  T^r  iapof^y  &pay  (Pol.  iii.  84),  and  therefore  towards  the  end  of 
March,  and  that  the  march  lasted  five  (or  aocordinz  to  App.  vii.  4,  six)  months. 
If  Hannibal  was  thus  at  the  St.  Bernard  in  the  beginning  of  September,  he 
must  have  reached  the  Rhone  at  the  banning  of  August — for  he  spent  thirty 
days  in  making  his  way  from  the  Rhone  thither — and  in  that  case  it  is  evident 
that  Sdpio,  who  embarked  at  the  beginning  of  summer  (Pol.  iii.  41 ),  and  so  at 
latest  by  the  commencement  of  June,  must  nave  spent  much  time  on  tlw  voyage^ 
or  remained  for  a  considerable  period  in  singular  inaction  at  Maiwilia. 
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were  onlj  rendered  possible  by  unforeseen  accidents  and 
still  more  unforeseen  blunders  of  the  enemy,  and  which,  while 
it  was  disturbed  bj  no  special  misfortunes  on  a  great  scale 
that  could  not  be  anticipated,  not  on]  j  cost  such  sacrifices, 
but  so  fiitigued  and  demoralized  the  armj,  that  it  needed  a 
long  rest  in  order  to  be  again  ready  for  action — ^is  a  military 
operation  of  doubtful  "mue,  and  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  Hannibal  himself  regarded  it  as  successful.  Only 
in  so  speakinff,  we  may  not  pronounce  an  absolute  censure 
00  the  giMienu :  we  see  well  tne  defects  of  the  plan  of  opera- 
tions pursued  by  him,  but  we  cannot  determine  whether  he 
was  in  a  position  to  foresee  them — his  route  lay  through  an 
unknown  land  of  barbarians — or  whether  any  other  plan, 
such  as  that  of  taking  the  coast  road  or  of  embarking  at  Car- 
tagena or  at  Carthage,  would  have  exposed  him  to  fewer  dan- 
cers. The  cautious  and  masterly  execution  of  the  plan  in  its 
details  at  any  rate  deserves  our  admiration,  and  to  whatever 
causes  the  result  may  have  been  due — ^whether  it  was  due 
mainly  to  the  fiiYOur  of  fortune,  or  mainly  to  the  skill  of  the 
general — ^the  grand  idea  of  Hamilcar,  that  of  taking  up  the 
conflict  with  Rome  in  Italy,  was  now  realized.  It  was  his 
genius  that  projected  this  expedition ;  and  as  the  task  of 
Stein  and  Sctiamhorst  was  more  difficult  and  nobler  than 
that  of  York  and  Blucher,  so  the  unerrinff  tact  of  historical 
tradition  has  always  dwelt  on  the  last  link  in  the  great 
chain  of  preparatory  steps,  the  passage  of  the  Alps,  with 
a  greater  admiration  than  on  the  battles  of  the  Tnuomene 
lake  and  of  the  plain  of  Oann». 
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CHAPTEE  V. 

THE  WAR  UNDER  HANNIBAL  TO  THE  BATTLE  OF  CANNA 

Hanmbal     Thx  appearance  of  the  Carthaginian  army  on  the  Soman 
and  the       side  of  the  Alps  changed  all  at  once  the  situation  of  afiairs, 
J?^        and  disconcerted  the  Soman  plan  of  war.    Of  the  two  prin- 
cipal armies  of  the  Somans,  one  had  landed  in  Spain  and 
was  already  engaged  with  the  enemy  there :  it  was  no  longer 
possible  to  recall  it.    The  second,  which  was  destined  for 
Africa  under  the  command  of  the  consul  Tiberius  Sem* 
pronius,  was  fortunately  still  in  Sicily :  in  this  instance 
Koman  delay  for  once  proved  useful.    Of  the  two  Cartha- 
ginian squadrons  destined  for  Italy  and  Sicily,  the  first  was 
dispersea  by  a  storm,  and  some  of  its  vessels  were  captured 
by  the  Syracusans  near  Messana;  the  second  had  endea- 
voured in  vain  to  surprise  Lilybaaum,  and  had  thereafter  been 
defeated  in  a  naval  engagement  off  that  port.    But  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  enemy's  squadrons  in  the  Italian  waters  was 
BO  inconvenient,  that  the  consul  determined,  before  crossiDg 
to  Africa,  to  occupy  the  small  islands  around  Sicily,  and  to 
dislodge  the  Carthaginian  fleet  operating  against  Italy.   The 
summer  passed  away  in  the  conquest  of  Melita,  in  the 
chase  afker  the  enemy's  squadron,  which  he  expected  to 
find  at  the  Lipari  islands  wnile  it  had  made  a  descent  near 
Yibo  (Monteleone)  and  pillaged  the  Bruttian  coast,  and, 
lastly,  in  gaining  information  as  to  a  suitable  spot  for  land- 
ing on  the  coast  of  Africa ;  so  that  the  army  and  fleet  were 
stul  at  Lilvbffium,  when  orders  arrived  from  the  senate 
that  they  snould  return  with  all  possible  speed  for  the  de- 
fence of  their  homes. 

In  this  way,  while  the  two  great  Soman  armies,  each  in 
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itself  equal  in  numberB  to  that  of  Hannibal,  remained  at  a 
great  diatanee  from  the  valley  of  the  Po,  the  Romans  were 
quite  unprepared  for  an  attack  in  that  quarter.     No  doubt 
a  Boman  army  was  there,  in  consequence  of  an  insurrection 
that  had  broken  out  among  the  Celts  even  before  the  arriyal 
of  the  Carthaginian  armj.     The  founding  of  the  two  Boman 
strongholds  of  Flacentia  and  Cremona,  each  of  which  re- 
ceived 6000  colonists,  and  more  especially  the  preparations 
for  the  founding  of  Mutina  in  the  territory  of  the  £k)ii,  had 
already  in  the  spring  of  536  driven  the  loon  to  revolt  be-      218. 
fore  the  time  concerted  with  Hannibal ;  and  the  Insubres 
had  immediately  joined  them.    The  colonists  already  settled 
in  the  territory  of  Mutina,  suddenly  attacked,  tooK  refuge 
in  the  town.     The  prsetor  Lucius  Manlius,  who  held  the 
chief   command  at  -Ariminum,  hastened  along  with    his 
single  legion  to  relieve  the  blockaded  colonists ;  but  he  was 
surprised  in  the  woods,  and  no  course  was  left  to  him  after 
sustaining  great  loss  but  to  establish  himself  upon  a  hill  and 
to  submit  to  a  siege  there  on  the  part  of  the  Boii,  till  a  second 
legion  sent  from  Some  under  the  prsetor  Lucius  Atilius 
succeeded  in  relieving  army  and  town,  and  in  suppressing 
for  the  moment  the  Gaulish  insurrection.    This  premature 
rising  of  the  Boii  on  the  one  hand,  by  delaying  Scipio's  de- 
parture for  Spain,  essentially  promoted  Hannibal's  plans ;  on 
the  other  hand,  but  for  its  occurrence  hewould  have  found 
the  valley  of  the  Fo  entirely  unoccupied,  except  the  fortresses. 
But  the  Boman  corps,  whose  two  severely  thinned  lesions 
did  not  number  20,000  soldiers,  had  enough  to  do  to  Keep 
the  Celts  in  check,  and  did  not  think  of  occupying  the 
passes  of  the  Alps.    The  Bomans  only  learned  that  the 
passes  were  threatened,  when  in  August  the  consul  Publius 
Bcipio  returned  without  his  army  from  Massilia  to  Italy, 
ana  perhaps  even  then  they  gave  little  attention  to  the 
danger,  because,  forsooth,  the  loolhardy  attempt  would  be 
frustrated  by  the  Alps  alone.    Thus  at  the  decisive  hour  and 
on  the  decisive  spot  there  was  not  even  a  Boman  outpost, 
Hannibal  had  fuU  time  to  rest  his  army,  to  capture  after  a 
three  days'  siege  the  capital  of  the  Taurini  which  dosed  its 
gates  against  hinl,  ana  to  induce  or  terrify  into  alliance 
with  him  all  the  Ligurian  and  Celtic  communities  in  the 
upper  basin  of  the  Fo,  before  Scipio,  who  had  taken  the 
command  in  the  Fo  valley,  encount^d  him. 
The  latter,  who,  with  an  army  considerably  smaller  and  very 
TOL.  n.  I 
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Scipio  in  weak  in  cavalrj,  bad  the  difficult  task  of  preyenting  the  ad- 
the  valley  yance  of  the  superior  force  of  the  enemj  and  of  repressing  the 
of  the  Po.  movements  of  insurrection  which  everywhere  were  spreading 
among  the  Celts,  had  crossed  the  Po  probably  at  Placentia, 
and  marched  up  the  river  to  meet  the  enemj,  while  Han- 
nibal after  the  capture  of  Turin  marched  downwards  to 
Conflict  on  relieve  the  Insubres  and  Boii.  In  the  plain  between  the 
theTidno  Ticino  and  the  Sesia,  not  far  from  Yercelli,  the  Boman 
.cavalry,  which  had  advanced  with  the  light  in£uitrT  to  make 
a  reconnaissance  in  force,  encountered  the  Punic  cavalry 
sent  out  for  the  like  purpose,  both  led  bj  the  generals  in 
person.  Scipio  accepted  battle  when  offered,  notwithstand- 
ing the  superiority  of  the  enetnj ;  but  his  light  infantry, 
wmch  was  placed  in  front  of  the  cavalry,  dispersed  before  the 
charge  of  the  heavy  cavalry  of  the  enemy,  and  while  the  latter 
engaged  the  masses  of  the  Boman  horsemen  in  front,  the 
light  Numidian  cavalry,  after  having  pushed  aside  the  broken 
ranks  of  the  enemy's  infantrjr,  took  the  Boman  horsemen 
in  flank  and  rear.  This  decided  the  combat.  The  loss  of 
the  Bomans  was  vevy  considerable.  The  consul  himself, 
who  made  up  as  a  soldier  for  his  deficiencies  as  a  general, 
received  a  dangerous  wound,  and  owed  his  safety  entirely  to 
the  devotion  of  his  son  of  seventeen,  who,  courageously 
dashing  into  the  ranks  of  the  enemy,  compelled  his  squadron 
to  follow  him  and  rescued  his  father.  Scipio,  enlightened 
by  this  combat  as  to  the  strength  of  his  enemy,  saw  the 
error  which  he  had  committed  in  posting  himself,  with  a 
weaker  army,  in  the  plain  with  his  back  to  the  river,  and 
resolved  to  return  to  the  right  bank  of  the  Po  under  the 
eyes  of  his  antagonist.  As  the  operations  became  contracted 
into  a  narrower  space  and  his  illusions  regarding  Boman 
invincibility  departed,  he  recovered  the  use  of  Ms  consi- 
derable military  talent  which  the  adventurous  boldness  of 
his  youthful  opponent's  plans  had  for  a  moment  pandyEed. 
Whole  Hannibal  was  preparing  for  a  pitched  battle,  Scipio 
by  a  rapidly  projected  and  steadily  executed  march  suc- 
ceeded in  reacnin^  the  right  bank  of  the  river  which  in  an 
evil  hour  he  had  abandoned,  and  broke  down  the  bridge  over 
tiie  Po  behind  his  army ;  the  Boman  detachment  of  600  men 
charged  to  cover  the  process  of  destruction  were,  however, 
intercepted  and  made  prisoners.  But  as  the  upper  oourse 
of  the  nver  was  in  the  hands:  of  Hannibal,  he  could  not  be  pre- 
vented from  marching  up  the  stream,  crossing  on  a  bridge 
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of  boats,  and  in  a  few  days  confronting  the  Boman  armj  on 

the  ri^fat  bank.     The  latter  had  taken  a  position  in  the  The  vmm 

Slain  m  front  of  Flacentia;  bnt  the  mutinj  of  a  Celtic  at  Plaotntaa. 
ivision  in  the  Boman  camp,  and  the  Ghdlic  insurrection 
breaking  out  afresh  all  around,  compelled  the  consul  to 
evacuate  the  plain,  and  to  post  himself  on  the  hiUs  behind 
the  Trebia.  This  was  accomplished  without  much  loss, 
because  the  Numidian  horsemen  sent  in  pursuit  lost  their 
time  in  plundering,  and  setting  fire  to,  the  abandoned  camp. 
In  this  strong  position,  with  his  left  wing  resting  on  the 
Apennines,  his  right  on  the  Fo  and  the  fortress  of  Fla- 
centia, and  covered  in  front  by  the  Trebia  (no  inconsider- 
able sta^am  at  that  season),  l^ipio  was  unable  to  save  the 
rich  stores  of  Clastidium  (Gasteggio),  from  which  in  this 
position  he  was  cut  off  by  the  army  of  the  enemy ;  nor  was 
ne  able  to  avert  the  insurrectionary  movement  on  the  part 
of  almost  all  the  Ghdlic  cantons,  excepting  the  Cenomani 
who  were  friendly  to  Borne ;  but  he  completely  checked  the 
progress  of  Hannibal,  and  compeUed  him  to  pitch  his  camp 
opposite  to  that  of  the  Bomans.  Moreover,  the  position 
taken  up  by  Scipio,  and  the  circumstance  of  the  Cenomani 
threatening  the  borders  of  the  Insubres,  hindered  the  main 
body  of  the  Gallic  insurgents  from  directly  joining  the 
enemy,  and  gave  to  the  second  Boman  army,  which  mean- 
while had  arrived  at  Ariminum  from  Lilybaeum,  the  oppor- 
tunity of  reaching  Flacentia  through  the  midst  of  the  insur- 
gent country  without  material  hindrance,  and  of  uniting  it- 
self with  the  army  of  the  Fo. 

Scipiq  had  solved  his  difficult  task  brilliantly  and  completely.  Battle  on 
The  ±toman  arm^r,  now  close  on  40,000  strong,  and  though  the  Trebia. 
not  a  match  for  its  antagonist  in  cavalry,  at  least  equal  in 
infantry,  had  simply  to  remain  in  its  existing  position,  in 
order  to  compel  the  enemy  either  to  attempt  m  the  winter 
season  the  passage  of  the  river  and  an  attack  upon  the 
camp,  or  to  suspend  his  advance  and  to  test  the  fickle 
temper  of  the  Gauls  by  the  burden  of  winter  quarters. 
Clear,  however,  as  this  was,  it  was  no  less  clear  that  it 
was  now  December,  and  that  under  the  coiurse  proposed  the 
victory  might  perhaps  be  ^ned  by  Borne,  but  would  not 
be  gained  hj  the  consul  Tiberius  ^mpronius,  who  held  the 
sole  command  in  consequence  of  Scipios  wound,  and  whose 
year  of  office  expired  in  a  few  months.  Hannibal  knew  the 
man,  and  neglected  no  means  of  alluring  him  to  fight.    The 
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Celtic  villages  that  had  remained  faithful  to  the  ItomaDS 
were  cruelly  laid  waste,  and,  when  this  brought  on  a  conflict 
between  the  cayahy,  Hannibal  allowed  his  opponents  to 
boast  of  the  victory.     Soon,  thereafter,  on  a  raw  rainy  day  a 

feneral  engagement  came  on,  unlooked  for  by  the  Eomans. 
Vom  the  earliest  hour  of  the  morning  the  Boman  light 
troops  had  been  skirmishing  with  the  light  cavalry  of  the 
enemy ;  the  latter  slowly  retreated,  and  the  Bomans  eagerly 
pursued  it  through  the  deeply  swollen  Trebia,  so  as  to  follow 
up  the  advantage  which  they  had  gaiued.  Suddenly  the  cavalry 
halted ;  the  lioman  vanguard  found  itself  face  to  face  with 
the  army  of  Hannibal  drawn  up  for  battle  on  a  field  chosen 
by  himself;  it  was  lost,  unless  the  main  body  should  cross  the 
stream  with  all  speed  to  its  support.  Hungry,  weary,  and 
wet,  the  Homans  came  up,  and  hastened  to  form  in  order  of 
battle,  the  cavalry,  as  usual,  on  the  v(rin{?s,  the  in&ntir  in 
the  centre.  The  light  troops,  who  formed  the  vansuard  on 
both  sides,  began  the  combat :  but  the  Bomans  had  already 
almost  e^austed  their  missiles  against  the  cavalry,  and 
immediately  gave  way.  In  like  manner  the  cavalry  gave 
way  on  the  vnngs,  hard  pressed  by  the  elephants  in  £ront, 
and  outflanked  right  and  left  by  the  far  more  numerous 
Carthaginian  horse.  But  the  Boman  infantry  proved  itself 
worthy  of  its  name  :  at  the  beginning  of  the  battle  it  fought 
with  very  decided  superiority  against  the  infautry  of  the 
enemy,  and  even  when  the  repulse  of  the  Boman  horse 
allowed  the  enemy's  cavalry  and  light-armed  troops  to  turn 
their  attacks  agamst  the  Aoman  inflmtry,  it  ceased  indeed 
to  gain  on  the  K>e,  but  it  obstinately  maintained  its  ground. 
At  this  stage  a  select  Carthaginian  band  of  2000  men, 
half  infantry,  half  cavalry,  under  the  leadership  of  Mago, 
Hannibal's  youngest  brother,  suddenly  emerged  from  an 
ambush  in  the  rear  of  the  Boman  army,  and  fell  upon  the 
densely  entangled  masses.  The  wings  of  the  army  and  the 
rear  ranks  of  the  Boman  centre  were  broken  up  and  scattered 
by  this  attack,  while  the  first  division,  10,000  men  strong, 
in  compact  array  broke  through  the  Carthaginian  line,  and 
made  a  passage  for  itself  obliquely  through  the  midst  of  the 
enem^,  inflicting  great  loss  on  the  opposing  infantry  and  more 
especially  on  the  Gallic  insurgents.  This  brave  body,  pur- 
sued but  feebly,  thus  reached  Placentia.  The  remaining 
mass  was  for  the  most  part  slaughtered  by  the  elephants  anS 
light  troops  of  the  enemy  in  attempting  to  cross  the  river : 
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only  part  of  the  cavalry  and  some  divisions  of  infantry  were 
able,  by  wading  through  the  river,  to  gain  the  camp  whither 
the  Carthaginians  did  not  follow  them,  and  thus  they  too 
reached  Placentia,*  Few  battles  confer  more  honour  on  the 
Boman  soldier  than  this  on  the  Trebia,  and  few  at  the  same 
time  furnish  graver  impeachment  of  the  general  in  command ; 
although  the  candid  judge  will  not  forget  that  a  commander- 
ship-in-chief  expiring  on  a  definite  day  was  an  unmilitary 
institution,  and  that  figs  cannot  be  reaped  from  thistles.  The 
victory  came  to  be  costly  even  to  the  victors.  Although  the 
loss  in  the  battle  fell  chiefly  on  the  Celtic  insurgents,  yet  a 
multitude  of  the  veteran  soldiers  of  Hannibal  died  afterwards 
from  diseases  engendered  by  that  raw  and  wet  winter  day, 
and  all  the  elephants  perished  except  one. 

The  effect  of  this  first  victory  of  the  invading  army  was,  Hannibal 
that  the  national  insurrection  now  spread  and  assumed  master  of 
shape  without  hindrance  throughout  the  Celtic  territory.  ?^*™ 
The  remains  of  the  Eoman  army  of  the  Po  threw  themselves      ^* 
into  the  fortresses  of  Placentia  and  Cremona:  completely 
cut  off  from  home,  they  were  obliged  to  procure  their 
supplies  by  way  of  the  river.     The  consul  Tiberius  Sem- 
pronius  only  escaped,  as  if  by  miracle,  from  being  taken 
prisoner,  when  with  a  weak  escort  of  cavalry  he  went  to 

*  Polybius's  account  of  the  battle  on  the  Tiebia  is  qoite  clear.  If  Pla- 
centia laj  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Trehia  where  it  falfc  into  the  Po,  and  if 
the  battle  waa  fought  on  the  left  banlc,  while  the  Roman  encampment  waa 
pitched  npon  the  right  {both  of  which  points  have  been  disputed,  but  are 
neyertheless  indisputable),  the  Roman  soldiers  must  certainly  have  passed  the 
Trebia  in  order  to  gain  Placentia  as  well  as  to  gain  the  cnmp.  But  those  who 
ottssed  io  the  camp  must  have  made  their  way  through  the  disorganized 
portions  of  their  own  army  and  through  the  corps  of  the  enemy  that  had  gone 
round  to  their  rear,  and  must  then  hare  crossed  the  rirer  almost  in  hand  to 
hand  combat  with  the  enemy.  On  the  other  hand  the  passage  near  Placentia 
was  aooomplished  after  the  pursuit  had  slackened  ;  the  corps  was  several  miles 
distant  from  the  field  of  battle,  and  had  arrived  within  reach  of  a  Roman  for- 
tress ;  it  may  even  hare  been  the  case,  although  it  cannot  be  proved,  that  a 
bridge  led  over  the  Trebia  at  that  point,  and  that  the  tit<s\depont  on  the  other 
bank  was  occupied  by  the  garrison  of  Placentia.  It  is  evident  that  the  first 
passage  was  just  as  difficult  as  the  second  was  easy,  and  therefore  with  good 
reason  Polybius,  military  judge  as  he  was,  merely  says  of  the  corps  of  10,000, 
that  in  close  columns  it  cut  its  way  to  Placentia  (iii.  74-,  6\  without  mentioning 
the  passi^  of  the  rirer  which  in  this  case  was  unattended  with  difficulty. 

The  erroneoosness  of  the  view  of  Livy,  which  transfers  the  Phcenician  camp 
Co  the  right,  the  Roman  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Trebia,  has  lately  been  re- 
peatedly pointed  out.  We  may  only  farther  mention,  that  the  site  of  Clas- 
.tidium,  near  the  modem  Casteggio,  has  now  been  establi»hed  by  inscriptions 
{OreUi^Henzen,  5117). 
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Borne  on  account  of  the  elections.     Hannibal,  who  would 
not  hazard  the  health  of  his  troops  by  further  marches  at 
that  inclement  season,  bivouacked  for  the  winter  where  he 
was ;  and,  as  a  serious  attempt  on  the  larger  fortresses  would 
have  led  to  no  result,  contented  himself  with  annoying  the 
enemy  by  attacks  on  the  river-port  of  Placentia  and  other 
minor  Boman  positions.     He  employed  himself  mainly  in 
oi^anizing  the  Gallic  insurrection :  more  than  60,000  loot 
soldiers  and  4000  horsemen  &om  the  Celts  are  said  to  have 
joined  his  army. 
Military  and     No  extraordinary  exertions  were  made  in  Bome  for  the 
poll-   [217.  campaign  of  637.    The  senate  thought,  and  not  unreasonably, 
ti^of**"    *^**>  despite  the  lost  battle,  their  position  was  by  no  means 
Hannibal,     fraught  with  serious  danger.    Besides  the  coast-garrisons, 
which  were  despatched  to  Sardinia,  Sicily,  and  Tarentum, 
and  the  reinforcements  which  were  sent  to  Spain,  the  two 
new  consuls,  Gaius  Flaminius    and  Gnsus  Servilius,  ob- 
tained only  as  many  men  as  were  necessary  to  restore  the 
four  legions  to  their  full  complement ;  additions  were  made  to 
the  strength  of  the  cavalry  alone.      The  consuls  had  to 
protect  the  northern  frontier,  and  stationed  themselves 
accordingly  on  the  two  highways  which  led  from  Bome  to 
the  north,  the  western  of  which  at  that  time  terminated 
at  Arretium,  and  the  eastern  at  Ariminum;  Grains  Fla- 
minius occupied    the  former,  Gnseus  Servilius  the  latter. 
There  they  ordered  the  troops  from  the  fortresses  on  the  Po 
to  join  them,  probably  by  water,  and  awaited  the  commence- 
ment of  the  favourable  season,  when  they  proposed  to 
occupy  in  the  defensive  the  passes  of  the  Apennuies,  and 
then,  resuming  offensive  operations,  to  descend  into  the 
valley  of  the  Po  and  effect  a  junction  somewhere  near  Pla- 
centia.    But  Hannibal  by  no  means  intended  to  defend  the 
valley  of  the  Po.    He  knew  Bome  better  perhaps  than  the 
Bomans  knew  it  themselves,  and  was  very  well  aware  how 
decidedly  he  was  the  weaker  party  and  continued  to  be  so 
notwithstanding  the  brilliant  battle  on  the  Trebia ;  he  knew 
too  that  his  ultimate  object,  the  humiliation  of  Bome,  was 
not  to  be  wrung  from  the  unbending  Boman  pride  either  by 
terror  or  by  surprise,  but  could  only  be  gained  by  the  com- 
plete subjugation  of  the  haughty  city.     It  was  clearly  ap- 
parent that  the  Italian  federation  was  in  political  solidity 
and  in  military  resources  infinitely  superior  to  an  adversary, 
who  received  only  precarious  and  irregular  support  from 
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borne,  and  who  was  in  the  first  instance  dependent  for  aid  in 
Italy  Bolely  on  the  yacillating  and  capricious  nation  of  the 
Celts ;  ana  that  the  Fhcenician  foot  soldier  was,  notwith* 
standing  all  the  pains  taken  hy  Hannibal,  far  inferior  in 
point  of  tactics  to  the  legionary,  had  been  completely  proved 
Dy  the  defensive  movements  of  Scipio  and  the  briUiant  re- 
treat of  the  defeated  infantry  on  the  Trebia.  From  these  con-  • 
victions  flowed  the  two  fundamental  principles  which  deter- 
mined Hannibal's  whole  method  of  operations  in  Italy — viz., 
that  the  war  should  be  carried  on,  somewhat  adventurously, 
with  constant  changes  in  the  plan  and  in  the  theatre  of  opera- 
tions ;  and  that  its  favourable  issue  could  only  be  looked  for  as 
the  result  of  political  and  not  of  military  successes — of  the 
gradual  loosening  and  final  breaking  up  of  the  Italian  federa- 
tion. This  mode  of  carrying  on  the  war  was  necessary,  be- 
cause the  single  element  which  Hannibal  had  to  throw  into 
the  scale  against  so  many  disadvantages — his  military  genius 
— only  told  with  its  full  weight,  when  he  constantly  foiled  his 
opponents  by  unexpected  combinations ;  he  was  undone,  if 
the  war  became  stationary.  This  aim  was  the  aim  dictated 
to  him  by  right  policy,  l>ecause,  mighty  conqueror  though 
he  was  in  battle,  he  saw  very  clearly  that  on  each  occasion 
he  yanquished  the  generals  but  not  the  city,  and  that  after 
each  new  battle  the  Bomans  remained  just  as  superior  to  the 
Carthaginians,  as  he  was  personally  superior  to  the  Roman 
commanders.  That  Hannibal  even  at  the  height  of  his 
fortune  never  deceived  himself  on  this  point,  is  a  fact  more 
wonderful  than  his  most  wondrous  battles. 

It  was  these  motives,  and  not  the  entreaties  of  the  Gauls  Hannibal 
that  he  should  spare  their  country  (which  would  not  have  ci^^mmb  tb« 
influenced  him),  that  induced  Hannibal  now  to  forsake,  as  it  '^P^°>*™^ 
were,  his  newly  acquired  basis  of  operations  against  Italy, 
and  to  transfer  the  scene  of  war  to  Italy  itself.     Before 
doing  so  he  gave  orders  that  all  the  prisoners  shoidd  be 
brought  before  him.    He  ordered  the  Bomans  to  be  separated 
and  loaded  with  chains  as  slaves — the  statement  that  Hannibal 

Eut  to  death  all  the  Bomans  capable  of  bearing  arms,  who 
ere  and  elsewhere  fell  into  his  hands,  is  beyond  doubt  at 
least  strongly  exaggerated.  On  the  other  hand,  all  the  Ita- 
lian allies  were  released  without  ransom,  and  charged  to  re* 
port  at  home  that  Hannibal  waged  war  not  against  Italy, 
out  against  Rome  ;  that  he  promised  to  every  Italian  com- 
munity the  restoration  of  its  ancient  independence  and  its 
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ancient  boundaries ;  and  that  the  deliverer  was  about  to  fol- 
low those  whom  he  had  set  free,  bringing  release  and  revenge. 
So,  when  the  winter  ended,  he  started  from  the  valley  of 
the  Po  to  search  for  a  route  through  the  difficult  defiles  of 
the  Apennines.  Gains  !Flaminius,  with  the  Etruscan  army, 
was  still  for  the  present*  at  Arezzo,  intending  to  move  from 
that  point  towards  Lucca  in  order  to  protect  the  vale  of 
the  Amo  and  the  passes  of  the  Apennines,  so  soon  as 
the  season  should  allow.  But  Hannibal  anticipated  him. 
The  passage  of  the  Apennines  was  accomplished  without 
much  difficulty,  at  a  point  as  far  west  as  possible  or,  in 
other  words,  as  distant  as  possible  from  the  enemy ;  but  the 
marshy  lowlands  between  the  Serchio  and  the  Arno  were 
so  flooded  by  the  melting  of  the  snow  and  the  spring  rains, 
that  the  army  had  to  march  four  days  in  water,  without 
finding  any  other  dry  spot  for  resting  by  night  than  was 
supplied  by  piling  the  baggage  or  by  the  sumpter  animals 
that  had  fallen.  The  troops  underwent  unutterable  suffer- 
ings, particularly  the  Grallic  infantry,  which  marched  behind 
the  Carthaginians  along  tracks  already  rendered  impassable : 
they  murmured  loudly  and  would  undoubtedly  have  dis- 
persed to  a  man,  had  not  the  Carthaginian  cavalry  under 
Mago,  which  brought  up  the  rear,  rendered  flight  impossible. 
The  horses,  assailed  by  a  distemper  in  their  hoofs,  fell  in 
heaps ;  various  diseases  decimated  the  soldiers ;  Hannibal 
himself  lost  an  eye  in  consequence  of  ophthalmia. 
Flaminias.  But  the  object  was  attained.  Hannibal  encamped  at  Fie- 
Bole,  while  Gains  Plaminius  was  still  waiting  at  Arezzo  until 
the  roads  should  become  passable  that  he  might  blockade 
them.  After  the  Boman  defensive  position  had  thus  been 
turned,  the  best  course  for  the  consul,  who  might  perhaps 
have  been  strong  enough  to  defend  the  mountain  passes  but 
certainly  was  unable  now  to  face  Hannibal  in  the  open  field, 
would  have  been  to  wait  till  the  second  armv,  which  had  now 
become  completely  superfluous  at  Ariminuni,  should  arrive. 
He  himself,  however,  thought  otherwise.  He  was  a  political 
party  leader,  raised  to  distinction  bv  his  eflbrts  to  limit  the 
power  of  the  senate  ;  indignant  at  tLe  government  in  conse- 
quence of  aristocratic  intrigues  concocted  against  him  during 
his  consulship ;  carried  away,  through  a  perhaps  justifiable 
opposition  to  their  beaten  track  of  partisanship,  into  a  scorn- 
ful defiance  of  tradition  and  custom  ;  intoxicated  by  a  blind 
affection  for  the  common  people,  and  by  quite  as  bitter  a 
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hatred  towards  the  party  of  the  nobles  ;  and,  in  addition  to 
all  this,  possessed  with  the  fixed  idea  that  he  was  a  military 
genius,  liia  campaign  a&;ainst  the  Insubres  of  531,  which  to  22 
unprejudiced  judges  omj  showed  that  good  soldiers  often 
repair  the  errors  of  bad  generals  (P.  81),  was  regarded  by 
him  and  by  his  adherents  as  an  irrefragable  proof  that  the 
Bomans  had  only  to  put  Gkiius  Elaruinius  at  the  head  of  the 
army  in  order  to  make  a  speedy  end  of  Hannibal.  Talk  of 
this  sort  had  procured  for  him  his  second  consulship,  and 
hopes  of  this  sort  had  now  brought  to  his  camp  so  great  a 
multitude  of  unarmed  followers  eager  for  spoil,  that  their 
number,  according  to  the  assurance  of  sober  historians,  ex- 
ceeded that  of  the  legionaries.  Hannibal  based  his  plan 
in  part  on  this  circumstance.  So  far  from  attacking  him,  he 
marched  past  him,  and  caused  the  country  all  around  to  be 
pillaged  by  the  Celts,  who  thoroughly  understood  plunder- 
ing, and  by  his  numerous  cavalrv.  The  complaints  and 
indignation  of  the  multitude  which  had  to  submit  to  be  plun- 
dered under  the  eyes  of  the  hero  who  had  promised  to  enrich 
them,  and  the  protestation  of  the  enemy  that  they  did  not 
believe  him  possessed  of  either  the  power  or  the  resolution  to 
undertake  anything  before  the  arrival  of  his  colleague,  could 
not  but  induce  such  a  man  to  display  his  genius  for  strategy, 
and  to  give  a  sharp  lesson  to  his  inconsiderate  and  haughty  foe. 

No  plan  was  ever  more  successful.  In  haste,  the  consul  fol-  Battle  on 
lowed  the  line  of  march  of  the  enemy,  who  passed  by  Arezzo  the  Trasi- 
and  moved  slowly  through  the  rich  valley  of  the  Chiana  to-  ™®*®  ^'*' 
wards  Perugia.  He  overtook  him  in  the  district  of  Cortona, 
where  Hannibal,  accurately  informed  of  his  antagonist's 
march,  had  had  full  time  to  select  his  field  of  battle, — a  nar- 
row defile  between  two  steep  mountain  walls,  closed  at  its  out- 
let-by  a  high  hill  and  at  its  entrance  by  the  Trasimene  lake. 
With  the  flower  of  l^s  infantry  he  barred  the  outlet ;  the 
light  troops  and  the  cavalry  placed  themselves  in  conceal- 
ment on  either  side.  The  Koman  columns  advanced  without 
hesitation  into  the  unoccupied  pass ;  the  thick  morning  mist 
concealed  from  them  the  position  of  the  enemy.  As  the 
head  of  the  Boman  line  approached  the  hill,  Hannibal  gave 
the  signal  for  battle;  tne  cavalry,  advancing  behind  the 
-  heights,  closed  the  entrance  of  the  pass,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  mist  rolling  away  revealed  the  Phoenician  arms  every- 
where along  the  crests  on  the  right  and  left.  There  was 
no  battle ;  it  was  a  mere  rout.    Those  that  remained  out 
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of  the  defile  were  driven  by  the  cavalry  into  the  lake.  The 
main  body  was  annihilated  in  the  pass  itself  almost  without 
resistance,  and  most  of  them,  including  the  consul  himself, 
were  cut  down  in  the  order  of  march.  The  head  of  the  Eo- 
man  column,  formed  of  6000  infantry,  cut  their  way  through 
the  infantry  of  the  enemy,  and  proved  once  more  the  irre- 
sistible might  of  the  legions ;  but,  cut  off  from  the  rest  of 
the  army  and  without  knowledge  of  its  fate,  they  marched 
on  at  random,  were  surroimded  on  the  following  day,  on  a  hill 
which  they  had  occupied,  by  a  corps  of  Carthaginian  cavalry, 
and — Bs  the  capitulation,  which  promised  them  a  free  retreat, 
was  rejected  by  Hannibal — ^were  all  treated  as  prisoners  of 
war.  15,000  iRomans  had  fallen,  and  as  many  were  cap- 
tured ;  in  other  words,  the  army  was  annihilated.  The  slight 
Carthaginian  loss — 1500  men — ^again  fell  mainly  upon  the 
Ghiuls.*  And,  as  if  this  were  not  enough,  immediately  after 
the  battle  on  the  Trasimene  lake,  the  cavalry  of  the  army  of 
Ariminum  under  Ga.ius  Centenius,  4000  strong,  which  Gnseus 
Servilius  had  sent  forward  to  the  support  of  his  colleague 
while  he  himself  advanced  by  slow  marches,  was  likewise 
surrounded  by  the  Phoenician  army,  and  partly  slain,  partly 
made  prisoners.  All  Etruria  was  lost,  and  Hannibal  might 
without  hindrance  march  on  Bome.  The  Homans  pre- 
pared themselves  for  the  worst ;  they  broke  down  the 
oridges  over  the  Tiber,  and  nominated  Quintus  Fabius  Maxi- 
mus  dictator  to  repair  the  walls  and  conduct  the  defence, 
for  which  there  was  formed  an  army  of  reserve.  At  the 
same  time  two  new  legions  were  summoned  under  arms  in 
the  room  of  those  annihilated,  and  the  fleet,  which  might 
become  of  importance  in  the  event  of  a  siege,  was  put  in 
order. 

Hannibal  on      But  Hannibal  was  more  farsighted  than  king  Pyrrhus. 

the  Mst  jjq  ^^  j^Q^  march  on  Bome ;  nor  even  against  Gnaeus  Ser- 
vilius, an  able  general,  who  had  with  the  help  of  the  for- 
tresses on  the  northern  road  preserved  his  army  hitherto 
uninjured,  and  would  perhaps  have  kept  his  antagonist  at 
bay.     Once  more  a  movement  occurred  which  was  quite  un- 

*  The  date  of  the  battle,  23rd  June  aooording  to  the  nnoorrected  calendar, 
mnat,  aooording  to  the  corrected  calendar,  fiill  somewhere  in  April,  since 
Quintus  Fabius  resigned  his  dictatorship,  after  six  months,  in  the  middle  of 
autumn  (Lir.  zxii.  31,  7  ;  32,  1),  and  must  therefore  have  entered  upon  it 
about  the  beginning  of  May.  The  confusion  of  the  calendar  (i.  489)  in 
Bome  was  even  at  .this  period  vevy  great. 
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expected.  Hannibal  marched  past  the  fortress  of  Spoletium, 
which  he  attempted  in  vain  to  surprise,  through  Umbria, 
fearfully  devastated  the  Ficentine  temtory  which  was  covered 
all  over  with  Boman  farmhouses,  and  halted  on  the  shores 
of  the  Adriatic.    The  men  and  horses  of  his  army  had  not 
yet  recovered  from  the  painful,  effects  of  their  spring  cam- 
paign ;  here  he  rested  for  a  considerable  time  to  allow  his 
army  to  recruit  its  strength  in  a  pleasant  district  and  at  a  fine 
season  of  the  year,  and  to  reorgani7.e  his  Libyan  infantry  Reorganize- 
after  the  Boman  mode,  the  means  for  which  were  furnisbed  tion  of  the 
to  him  by  tbe  mass  of  Boman  arms  among  the  spoil.    From  ^j^^^^- 
this  point,  moreover,  he  resumed  his  long  interrupted  com-  ^^^  ^"^^' 
mumcation  with  his  native  land,  sending  his  messages  of 
victory  by  water  to  Carthage.    At  length,  when  his  army 
was  sufficiently  restored,  and  had  been  adequately  exercised 
in  the  use  of  the  new  arms,  he  broke  up  and  marched  slowly 
along  the  coast  into  southern  Italy. 

He  had  calculated  correctly,  when  he  chose  this  time 
for  remodelling  his  infantry.  The  surprise  of  his  anta- 
gonists, who  were  in  constant  expectation  of  an  attack  on 
the  capital,  allowed  him  at  least  four  weeks  of  undisturbed 
leisure  for  the  execution  of  the  unprecedentcdly  bold  ex* 
periment  of  changing  completely  his  military  syst^  in 
the  heart  of  an  hostile  country  and  with  an  army  still  com- 
paratively small,  and  of  attempting  to  oppose  African 
legions  to  the  invincible  legions  of  Italy.  JBut  his  hope 
that  the  confederacy  would  now  begin  to  break  up  was  not 
fblfilled.  In  this  point  of  view  the  Etruscans,  who  had 
carried  on  their  last  war  of  independence  mainly  with 
Gallic  mercenaries,  were  of  less  moment.  The  flower  of  the 
confederacy,  particularly  in  a  military  point  of  view,  con- 
sisted (next  to  the  Latins)  of  the  Sabellian  communities, 
and  with  good  reason  Hannibal  had  now  come  into  their 
neighbourhood.  But  one  town  after  another  closed  its 
gates ;  not  a  single  Italian  community  entered  into  alliance 
with  the  Fhcsnicians.  This  result  was  a  great,  in  fact  an 
all-important,  point  gained  for  Bome.  It  was  felt,  however, 
in  the  capital  how  imprudent  it  would  be  to  put  the  fidelity  j 

of  their  allies  to  such  a  test  without  a  Boman  army  to  keep 
the  field.     The  dictator  Quintus  Fabius  combined  the  two  Warm 
supplementary  legions  formed  in  Bome  with  tbe  army  of^o^^ 
Ariminum,  and  when  Hannibal  marched  past  the  Boman  ^^^^* 
fortreas  Luoeria  towards  Arpi,  the  Boman  standards  ap* 
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peared  on  his  right  flask  at  Aeca.    Their  leader,  however, 
Fubiiw«       pursued  a  different  course  from  bis  predecessors.     Quiatus 
Fahius  was  a  man  advanced  in  years,  of  a  deliheration  and. 
firmness,  which  to  not  a  few  seemed  procrastination  and  ol>- 
stinacj.    Zealous  in  his  reverence  lor  the  good  old  times^ 
for  the  political  omnipotence  of  the  senate,  and  for  the  com- 
mand of  the  burgomasters,  he  looked — next  to  sacrifices  and 
prayer — to  a  methodical  prosecution  of  the  war  as  the  main. 
means  of  saving  the  state.     A  political  antagonist  of  Gains 
Flaminius,  and  summoned  to  the  head  of  affairs  in  virtue 
of  the  reaction  against  his  foolish  war-demagogism,  he  de- 
parted for  the  camp  just  as  firmly  resolved  to  avoid  a  pitched 
battle  at  any  price,  as  his  predecessor  had  been  deter- 
mined at  any  price  to  fight  one  ;  he  was  convinced  beyond  a 
doubt,   that  the  first  elements  of  strategy  would  forbid 
Hannibal  to  advance  so  long  as  a  Roman  army  confronted 
him  intact,  and  that  accordingly  it  would  not  be  difficult  to 
weaken  by  petty  conflicts  and  gradually  to  starve  out  the 
enemy's  army,  dependent  as  it  was  on  foraging  for  its  supplies. 
March  to         Hannibal,  well  served  bv  his  spies  in  Eome  and  in  the 
I'apuaaiid   Boman    army,   immediately  learned    how  matters   stood, 
^\^       aiid,  as  usual,  adjusted  the  plan  of  his  campaign  in  accord- 
^  **'        ance  "writh  the  individual  character  of  the  opposing  leader. 
Passing  the  Roman  army,  he  marched  over  the  Apennines 
into  the  heart  of  Italy  towards  Beneventum,  took  the  open 
town  of  Telesia  on  the  boundary  between  Samnium  and 
Campania,  and  thence  turned  against  Capua,  which  was  the 
most  important  of  all  the  Italian  cities  dependent  on  Rome, 
and  for  that  very  reason  had  been  oppressed  and  maltreated 
in  a  more  vexatious  manner  than  any  other  community  had 
been  bv  the  Roman  government.     He  had  formed  connec- 
tions there,  which  led  him  to  hope  that  the  Campanians 
might  revolt  from  the  Roman  alliance ;  but  in  this  hope  he 
was  disappointed.     So,  retracing  his  steps,  he  took  the  road 
to  Apulia.     During  all  this  march  of  the  Carthaginian  army 
the  dictator  had  followed  along  the  heights,  and  had  con- 
demned his  soldiers  to  the  melancholy  task  of  looking  on  with 
arms  in  their  hands,  while  the  Numidian  cavalry  plundered 
the  faithful  allies  far  and  wide,  and  the  villages  over  all  the 
plain  rose  in  flames.    At  length  he  opened  up  to  the  exas- 
perated Roman  army  the  eagerly  coveted  prospect  of  attack- 
ing the  enemy,     when  Hannibal  had  begun  his  retreat, 
Pabius  intercepted  his  route  near  Casilinum  (the  modem 
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Cftpna),  by  strongly  garrisoning  that  town  on  the  left  bank 
of  VounmiiB,  and  occupying  the  heis^hts  that  secured  the 
right  bank  with  his  main  army,  whue  a  division  of  4000 
men  encamped  on  the  road  itself  that  led  along  by  the  river. 
But  Hannibal  ordered  his  light-armed  troops  to  climb  the 
heights  which  rose  immediately  alongside  of  the  road,  and  to 
drive  before  them  a  number  of  oxen  with  lighted  faggots  on 
their  horns,  so  that  it  seemed  as  if  the  Carthaginian  army 
were  thus  marching  off  during  the  night  by  torchlight.  The 
Roman  division,  which  blocked  up  the  road,  ima&^ing  that 
they  were  circumvented  and  that  further  covermg  of  the 
road  was  superfluous,  marched  by  a  side  movement  to  the 
same  heights.  Along  the  road  thus  left  free  Hannibal  then  re- 
treated with  the  bulk  of  his  army,  without  encountering  the 
enemy ;  next  morning  he  without  difficulty,  but  with  severe 
loss  to  the  Bomans,  disengaged  and  recalled  his  light  troops. 
Hannibal  then  continued  nis  march  unopposed  in  a  north- 
easterly direction  ;  and  bv  a  widely-circuitous  route,  after 
traversing  and  laying  imder  contnbution  the  lands  of  the 
Hirpinians«  Campanians,  Samnites,  PsBlignians,  and  Fren- 
tanians  without  resistance,  he  arrived  with  rich  booty  and  a 
full  chest  once  more  in  the  re^on  of  Luceria,  just  when  the 
harvest  there  was  about  to  begin.  Nowhere  in  his  extensive 
march  had  he  met  with  active  opposition,  but  nowhere  had 
he  found  allies.  Clearly  perceivmg  that  no  course  remained  War  in 
for  him  but  to  take  up  winter  quarters  in  the  open  field,  he  Ai»iilim 
began  the  difficult  operation  of  collecting  the  winter  supplies 
requisite  for  the  army,  by  means  of  its  own  agency,  from  the 
fields  of  the  enemy.  For  this  purpose  he  had  selected  the 
broad  and  mostly  fiat  district  of  north  Apulia,  which  furnished 
grain  and  maa  in  abimdance,  and  which  could  be  completely 
command^  by  his  excellent  cavalry.  An  entrenched  camp 
was  constructed  at  Gkrunium,  twenty-three  miles  to  the 
north  of  Luceria.  Two-thirds  of  the  armv  were  daily  de* 
snatched  from  it  to  bring  in  the  stores,  while  Hannibal  with 
tae  remainder  took  up  a  position  to  protect  the  camp  and 
the  detachments  sent  out. 

The  master  of  the  horse,  Marcus  Minucius,  who  held  Fabius  and 
temponnr  command  in  the  Roman  camp  in  the  absence  ^^^«^ 
of  the  cuctator,  deemed  this  a  suitable  opportunity  for 
approaching  the  enemy  more  closely,  and  formed  a  camp 
in  the  territory  of  the   Larinates:    where    on   the    one 
hand  by  his  mere  presence  he  checked  the  sending  out  of 
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detacliinents  and  thereby  hindered  the  proyidoning  of  the 
enemy's  army,  and  on  the  other  hand,  in  a  series  of  successful 
conflicts  in  which  his  troops  encountered  isolated  Phcenician 
divisions  and  even  Hannibal  himself,  drove  the  enemy  from 
their  advanced  positions  and  compelled  them  ta  concentrate 
themselves  at  Gerunium.  On  the  news  of  these  successes, 
which  of  course  lost  nothing  in  the  telling,  reaching  the 
capital,  the  storm  broke  forth  against  Quintus  Pabiua.  It 
was  not  altogether  unwarranted.  Prudent  as  it  was  on  the 
part  of  Rome  to  abide  by  the  defensive,  and  to  expect  success 
mainly  to  result  from  the  cutting  off  of  the  enemy's  means 
of  subsistencot  there  was  yet  something  strange  in  a  system 
of  defence  and  of  starving  out,  under  which  the  enemy  had 
laid  waste  all  central  Italy  without  opposition  beneath  the 
eyes  of  a  Boman  army  of  equal  numbers,  and  had  provisioned 
himself  sufficiently  for  the  winter  by  an  organized  method 
of  foraging  on  the  greatest  scale.  Gn»us  Scipio,  when  he 
commanded  on  the  Po,  had  not  adopted  this  view  of  a  defen- 
sive attitude,  and  the  attempt  of  bis  successor  to  imitate 
him  at  CasiUnum  had  failed  in  such  a  way  as  to  afford  a 
copious  fund  of  ridicide  to  the  scoffers  of  the  city.  It  was 
wonderful  that  the  Italian  communities  had  not  wavered,  when 
Hannibal  so  palpably  showed  them  the  superiority  of  the 
Phoenicians  and  the  nullity  of  Roman  aid;  but  how  long 
could  they  be  expected  to  bear  the  burden  of  a  double  war, 
and  to  allow  themselves  to  be  plimdered  imder  the  very  eyes 
of  the  Roman  troops  and  of  their  own  contingents  P  Pin^y^ 
it  could  not  be  alleged  that  the  condition  of  the  Roman 
army  compelled  the  general  to  adopt  this  mode  of  warfare. 
It  was  composed,  indeed,  in  part  of  militia  called  out  for  the 
emer^ncy,  but  the  flower  ot  it  consisted  of  the  legions  of 
Arimmum  accustomed  to  service ;  and,  so  far  from  being  dis* 
couraged  by  the  last  defeats,  it  was  indignant  at  the  task 
fraught  with  so  little  honour  which  its  general,  **  Hannibal's 
lackey,"  assigned  to  it,  and  it  demanded  with  a  loud  voice  to 
be  lea  against  the  enemy.  In  the  assemblies  of  the  people 
the  most  violent  invectives  were  directed  against  the  obsti- 
nate old  man.  His  political  opponents,  with  the  former 
pnetor  Marcus  Terentius  Varro  at  their  head,  laid  hold  of 
the  quarrel  (for  the  understanding  of  which  we  must  not 
foi^t  that  the  dictator  was  practically  nominated  by  the 
senate,  and  the  office  was  regarded  as  the  pfdladium  of  the 
conservative  party) ;  and,  in  concert  with  the  discontented 
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aoldieiB  and  the  j^osBesBore  of  the  plandered  estates,  they  car- 
ried an  nnconstitutionid  and  absurd  resolution  conferring 
the  dictatorship,  which  was  destined  to  obviate  the  evils  of  a 
divided  command  in  times  of  danger,  on  Marcus  Minucius, 
who  had  hitherto  been  Pabius'  lieutenant,  in  the  same  way 
as  on  Quintus  Fabius  himself.  Thus  the  Roman  army,  after 
its  hazardous  division  into  two  separate  corps  had  just 
been  appropriately  remedied,  was  once  more  divicled ;  and  not 
only  so,  but  the  two  sections  were  placed  under  leaders  who 
notoriously  followed  quite  opposite  plans  of  war.  Quintus 
FabiuB  of  course  adhered  more  than  ever  to  his  methodical 
inaction ;  Marcus  Minucius,  compelled  to  justify  in  the  field 
of  battle  his  title  of  dictator,  made  a  hasty  attack  with 
inadequate  strength,  and  would  have  been  annihilated  had 
not  his  colleague  averted  greater  misfortune  by  the  sea- 
sonable interposition  of  a  fresh  corps.  This  last  turn  of 
matters  justified  in  some  measure  the  system  of  passive  re- 
sistance. But  in  reality  Hannibal  had  completely  attained 
in  this  campaign  all  that  arms  could  attain:  not  a  single 
material  operation  had  been  frustrated  either  by  his  impe- 
tuous or  Dj  bis  deliberate  opponent;  and  his  foraging, 
though  not  unattended  with  difficulty,  had  yet  been  in  the 
main  so  successful  that  the  army  passed  the  winter  without 
complaint  in  the  camp  at  Gerunium.  It  was  not  the  Cuncta' 
tor  that  saved  Rome,  hut  the  compact  structure  of  its  confe- 
deracy and,  not  less  perhaps,  the  national  hatred  with  which 
the  Phcenician  hero  was  regarded  by  the  men  of  the  West. 

Despite  all  its  misfortunes,  Roman  pride  stood  no  less  New  war- 
unshaKen  than  the  Roman  symmachy.  The  donations  which  ^i^^  P^'^P*- 
were  offered  by  king  Hiero  of  Syracuse  and  the  Greek  ^^^^ 
cities  in  Italy  for  the  next  campaign  (the  war  affected  the 
latter  less  severely  than  the  other  Italian  allies  of  Rome,  for 
they  sent  no  contingents  to  the  land  army)  were  declined 
with  thanks ;  the  chieftains  of  Illyria  were  informed  that 
they  could  not  be  allowed  to  neglect  payment  of  their  tri- 
bute ;  and  even  the  king  of  Macedonia  was  once  more  sum- 
moned to  surrender  Demetrius  of  Pharos.  The  majority  of 
the  senate,  notwithstanding  the  semblance  of  legitimation 
which  recent  events  had  given  to  the  Fabian  system  of 
delay^  had  firmly  resolved  to  depart  from  a  mode  of  war 
that  was  slowly  but  certainly  ruining  the  state;  if  the 
popular  dictator  had  failed  in  his  more  energetic  method  of 
warfiire,  they  laid  the  blame  of  the  failure,  and  not  without 
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reason,  on  the  fact  tbat  thej  had  adopted  a  half-measure 
and  had  given  him  too  few  troops.     This  error  they  deter- 
mined to  avoid  and  to  equip  an  armj,  such  as  Borne  had 
never  sent  out  before — eight  legions,  each  raised  a  fifth 
above  the  normal  strength,  and  a  corresponding  number  of 
allies — enough  to  crush  an  opponent  who  was  not  half  so 
strong.  Besides  this,  a  legion  under  the  pr»tor  Lucius  Postu- 
mius  was  destined  for  the  valiej  of  the  ro,  in  order,  if  possi- 
ble, to  draw  oflf  the  Celts  serving  in  the  army  of  HanniDal  to 
their  homes.     These  resolutions  were  judicious ;  it  remained 
only  tbat  they  should  come  to  an  equally  judicious  decision 
respecting  the  supreme  command.      The  stiff  carriage  (f 
QuintuB  Eabius,  and  the  attacks  of  the  demagogues  which  it 
provoked,  had  rendered  the  dictatorship  and  the   senate 
generally  more  unpopular  than  ever:  amongst  the  people, 
not  without  the  connivance  of  their  leaders,   the   foolish 
report  circulated  that  the  senate  was  intentionally  prolong- 
ing the  war.    As,  therefore,  the  nomination  of  a  dictator 
was  not  to  be  thought  of,  the  senate  attempted  to  procure 
the  election  of  suitable  consuls ;   but  this  only  had  the 
Paullus  and  effect  of  thoroughly  rousing  suspicion  and  obstinacy.     With 
Varro.        di£Bculty  the  senate  carried  one  of  its  candidates,  Lucius 
uEmilius  PauUus,  who  had  with  judgment  conducted  the  Uly- 
219.      rian  war  in  535  (P.  76)  ;  an  immense  majority  of  the  citis^ns 
assigned  to  him  as  colleague  the  candidate  of  the  popular 
party,  Marcus  Terentius  Varro,  an  incapable  man,  who  was 
known  only  by  his  bitter  opposition  to  the  senate  and  more 
especially  as  the  main  author  of  the  proposal  to  elect  Marcus 
M^nucius  co-dictator,  and  who  was  recommended  to  the 
multitude    solely  by  his    humble    birth    and    his    coarse 
effrontery. 
Baitle  of         While  these  preparations  for  the  next  campaign  were  mak- 
Cann«.        ijjg  Jq  Bome,  the  war  had  already  recommenced  in  Apulia.  As 
soon  as  the  season  allowed  him  to  leave  bis  winter  quarters, 
Hannibal,  determining  as  usual  the  course  of  the  war  and  as- 
suming the  offensive,  set  out  from  Gherunium  in  a  southerly 
direction,  and  marching  past  Luceria  crossed  the  Aufidus 
and  took  the  citadel  of  CannsB  (between  Canosa  and  Bar- 
letta)  which  commanded  the  plain  of  Canusium,  and  had 
hitherto  served  the  Bomans  as  one  of  their  principal  maga- 
zines.   The  Boman  army  which,  since  Pabius  had  conform- 
ably to  the  constitution  resigned  his  dictatorship  in  tbe 
middle  of  autumn,  was  now  commanded  by  Ghisus  Servilius 
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and  MarcuB  Begiilus,  first  as  consuls  then  as  proconsuls,  had 
been  unable  to  avert  a  loss  which  thej  could  not  bat  feel.  On 
military  as  well  as  on  political  grounds,  it  became  more  than 
ever  necessary  to  arrest  the  progress  of  Hannibal  by  a  pitched 
battle.  With  definite  ordros  to  this  effect  irom  the  senate* 
accordingly,  the  two  new  commanders-in-chief,  Faullus  and 
Yarro,  amved  in  Apulia  in  the  beginning  of  the  summer  of 
588.  With  the  four  now  legions  and  a  corresponding  con-  210. 
tingent  of  Italians  which  they  brought  up,  the  Roman 
army  was  raised  to  80,000  imantry,  half  Durgesses,  half 
allies,  and  6000  cavalry,  of  whom  one-third  were  burgesses 
and  two-thirds  allies ;  whereas  Hannibal's  army  numbered 
10,000  cavalry,  but  only  about  40,000  in&ntry.  Hannibal 
wished  nothing  so  much  as  a  battle,  not  merely  for  the 
general  reasons  which  we  have  explained  above,  but  specially 
because  the  wide  Apulian  plain  allowed  him  to  develop  the 
whole  superiority  of  his  cavaliy,  and  because  the  providing 
supplies  for  his  numerous  army  would  soon,  in  spite  of  that 
excellent  cavalry,  be  rendered  very  difiBcult  oy  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  an  enemy  twice  as  strong  and  resting  on 
a  chain  of  fortresses.  The  leaders  of  the  Roman  forces  had 
also,  as  we  have  said,  made  up  their  minds  on  the  general 
question  of  giving  battle,  and  approached  the  enemy  with  that 
view ;  but  the  more  sagacious  of  them  saw  Hannibal's  posi« 
tion,  and  were  disposed  accordinglv  to  wait  in  the  first  in- 
stance and  simply  to  station  themselves  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
enemy,  so  as  to  compel  him  to  retire  and  accept  battle  on 
ground  less  favourable  to  him.  With  this  view,  confronting 
the  Carthaginian  position  at  Canns  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Aufidus,  PauUus  constructed  two  camps  further  up  the 
stream,  the  larger  likewise  on  the  right  bank,  the  smaller,  at 
a  distance  of  fimy  a  mile  from  it  and  not  much  more  distant 
from  the  enemy  s  camp,  on  the  left,  so  as  to  prevent  the 
foraging  of  the  enemy  on  both  banks  of  the  river.  But  such 
military  pedantry  was  disapproved  by  the  democratic  con- 
sul— so  much  had  been  said  about  men  taking  the  field  not 
to  set  sentinels,  but  to  use  their  swords — and  he  gave  orders  ao- 
oordingly  to  attack  the  enemy,  wherever  and  whenever  they 
found  him.  According  to  an  old  custom  fooUshly  retained,  the 
decisive  voice  in  the  council  of  war  alternated  between  the 
commanders-in-chief  day  by  day ;  it  was  necessary,  there- 
fore, to  submit,  and  to  let  the  hero  of  the  pavement  have 
his  way.  Only  one  division  of  10,000  men  was  left  in  the 
VOL.  n.  X       * 
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principal  Roman  camp,  charged  to  capture  the  Carthaginian 
encampment  during  the  conflict  and  thus  to  intercept  the 
retreat  of  the  enemy's  army  across  the  river.    The  bulk 
of  the  Roman  army,  at  early  dawn  on  the  2nd  August  ac- 
cording to  the  uncorrected,  probahly  in  June  according  to 
the  correct,  calendar,  crossed  the  river  which  at  this  season 
was  shallow  and  did  not  materially  hamper  the  movements 
of  the  troops,  and  took  up  a  position  in  line  near  the  smaller 
Roman  camp — which  lay  nearest  to  the  enemy,  intermediate 
between  the  larger  Roman  camp  and  that  of  the  Carthagi- 
nians, and  which  had  already  been  the  scene  of  outpost 
skirmishes — in  the  wide  plam  stretcliing  westward   firom 
Cannffi  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river.     The  Carthaginian 
army  followed  and  likewise  crossed  the  stream,  on  which 
rested  the  right  Roman  as  well  as  the  left  Carthaginian 
wing.     The  Roman  cavalry  was  stationed   on  the  wings ; 
the  weaker  portion  consisting  of  burgesses,  led  by  Paullus, 
on  the  right  by  the  river ;  the  stronger,  consisting  of  the 
allies,  led  by  Varro,  on  the  left  towards  the  plain.    In  the 
centre  was  stationed  the  infantry  in  unusually  deep  files, 
under  the  command  of  the  proconsul  Gneeus  Servilius.     Op- 
posite to  this  centre  Hannibal  arranged  his  infiEmtry  in  the 
form  of  a  crescent,  so  that  the  Celtic  and  Iberian  troops  in 
their  national  armour  formed  the  advanced  centre,  and  the 
Libyans,  armed  after  the  Roman  fashion,  formed  the  re- 
treating wings  on  either  side.     On  the  side  next  the  river  the 
whole  heavy  cavalry  under  Hasdrubal  was  stationed,  on  the 
side  towarois  the  plain  the  light  Numidian  horse.    After  a 
short  skirmish  between  the  light  troops  the  whole  line  was 
soon  engaged.    Where  the  light  cavalry  of  the  Carthaginians 
fought  against  the  heavy  cavalry  of  YaiTO,  the  conflict  con- 
tinued, amidst  constant  charges  of  the  Numidians,  without 
decisive  result.  In  the  centre,  on  the  other  hand,  the  legions 
completely  overthrew  the  Spanish  and  Gallic  troops  that 
first  encoimtered  them ;  eagerly  the  victors  pressed  on  and 
followed  up  their  advantage.    "But  meanwhile,  on  the  right 
wing,  fortune  had  turned  against  the  Romans.     Hannuial 
had  merely  sought  to  occupy  the  left  cavalry  wing  of  the 
enemy,  that  he  might  bring  Hasdrubal  with  the  whole 
regular  cavalry  to  bear  against  the  weaker  right  and  to 
overthrow  it  nrst.     After  a  brave  resistance,  the  Roman 
horse  gave  way,  and  those  that  were  not  cut  down  were 
chased  across  the  river  and  scattered  in  the  plain ;  FauUus, 
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wounded,  rode  to  the  centre  to  avert,  or,  if  not,  to  share 
the  £Eite  of  the  legions.  These,  in  order  the  better  to  follow 
up  the  victory  over  the  adyanced  infantry  of  the  enemy, 
had  changed  their  front  disposition  into  a  column  of  attacK, 
which,  in  the  shape  of  a  wedge,  penetrated  the  enemy's  cen- 
tre. In  this  position  they  were  warmly  assailed  on  both 
sides  by  the  Libyan  infantry  wheeling  in  upon  them  right 
and  left,  and  a  portion  of  them  were  compelled  to  halt  in 
order  to  defend  themselves  against  the  flank  attack ;  by 
this  means  their  advance  was  checked,  and  the  mass  of  in« 
fantry,  which  was  already  too  closely  crowded,  now  had 
no  longer  room  to  develop  itself  at  all.  Meanwhile  Has- 
drubal,  after  having  completed  the  defeat  of  the  wing  of 
Paullus,  had  collected  and  arranged  his  cavalry  anew  and 
led  them  behind  the  enemy's  centre  against  the  wing  of 
Varro.  His  Italian  cavalry,  already  sufficiently  occupied 
with  the  Numidians,  was  rapidly  scattered  before  the  double 
attack,  and  Hasdrubal,  leavmg  the  pursuit  of  the  fugitives 
to  the  Numidians,  rallied  his  squadrons  for  the  third  time, 
to  lead  them  against  the  rear  of  the  Boman  infantry.  This 
last  charge  proved  decisive.  Flight  was  impossible,  and  no 
quarter  was  given.  Never,  perhaps,  was  an  army  of  such  size 
annihilated  on  the  field  of  battle  so  completely,  and  with  so 
little  loss  to  its  antagonist,  as  was  the  Roman  army  at 
Cann®.  Hannibal  had  lost  not  quite  6000  men,  and  two- 
thirds  of  that  loss  fell  upon  the  Celts,  who  sustained  the 
first  shock  of  the  legions.  On  the  other  hand,  of  the 
76,000  Romans  who  had  taken  their  places  in  line  of  battle 
70,000  covered  the  field,  amongst  whom  were  the  consul 
liucius  Paullus,  the  proconsul  Qn»us  Servilius,  two-thirds 
of  the  stafi'-officers,  and  eighty  men  of  senatorial  rank.  The 
consul  Marcus  Yarro  was  saved  solely  by  his  quick  resolu- 
tion and  his  good  steed,  reached  Venusia,  and  was  not 
ashamed  to  survive  the  disaster.  The  garrison  also  of  the 
Roman  camp,  10,000  strong,  were  for  the  most  part  made 
prisoners  of  war  ;  only  a  few  thousand  men,  partly  of  these 
troops,  partly  of  the  line,  escaped  to  Canusium.  Nay,  as  if 
in  this  year  Rome  was  to  be  altogether  ruined,  before  its  close 
the  legion  sent  to  Gaul  fell  into  an  ambush,  and  was,  with 
its  general  Lucius  Fostumius,  who  was  nominated  as  consul 
for  the  next  year,  totally  destroyed  by  the  Gaids. 

This  unexampled  success  appeared  at  length  to  mature 
the  great  political  combination,  for  the  sake  of  which  Han- 
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Conse-        nibal  had  come  to  Italy.     He  had  indeed  based  his  plan 
quences  of   primarilj  upou  his  army ;  but  with  accurate  knowledge  of 
*f  c^**^*    the  power  opposed  to  him  he  designed  that  army  to  be  merely 
°®'    the  vanguara,  in  support  of  which  the  powers  of  the  west 
and  east  were  gradually  to  unite  their  forces,  so  as  to  prepare 
Prereation   destruction  for  the  proud  city.     That  support  however, 
of  reinforoe-  which  seemed  the  most  secure,  namely  the  sending  of  rein- 
mentofrom  .fQ^cementB  from  Spain,  had  been  frustrated  by  the  boldness 
^^         and  firmness  of  the  Boman  general  sent  thither,   Gnieus 
Scipio.     After  Hannibal's  passage  of  the  Bhone  Scipio  had 
sailed  for  EmporisB,  and  had  made  himself  master  first  of  the 
coast  between  the  Pyrenees  and  the  Ebro,  and  then,^  after 
218.      conquering  Hanno,  of  the  interior  also  (536).      In  the 
217.      following  year  (687)  he  had  completely  defeated  the  Car- 
thaginian fleet  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ebro,  and  after  hia 
brother  Publius,  the  brave  defender  of  the  valley  of  the  Po, 
had  joined  him  with  a  reinforcement  of  8000  men,  he  had 
even  crossed  the  Ebro,  and  advanced  as  &r  as  Saguntum. 
Hasdrubal  had  indeed  in  the  succeeding  year  (538),  after 
obtaining  reinforcements  from  Africa,  made  an  attempt  in 
accordance  with  his  brother's  orders  to  conduct  an  armv 
over  the  Pyrenees ;  but  the  Scipios  opposed  his  passage  of 
the  Ebro,  and  totally  defeated  him,  nearly  at  the  same  tinxc 
that  Hannibal  conquered  at  Cann».     The  powerful  tribe 
of  the  Celtiberians  and  numerous  other  Spanish  tribes  had 
joined  the  Scipios ;   they  commanded  the  sea,  the  passes  of 
the  Pyrenees,  and,  by  means  of  the  trusty  Massiliots,  the 
Gallic  coast  also,     ifow,  therefore,  support  to  Hannibal 
was  less  than  ever  to  be  looked  for  from  Spain. 
Reinforce-        On  the  part  of  Carthage  as  much  had  hitherto  been  done 
meot  from   in  support  of  her  general  in  Italy  as  could  be  expected. 
AtHcB.        PhoBUician  squadrons  threatened  the  coasts  of  Italy  and  of 
the  Homan  islands  and  guarded  A&ica  from  a  Boman  land- 
ing, and  there  the  matter  ended.    More  substantial  assist- 
ance was  prevented  not  so  much  by  the  uncertainty  as  to 
where  Hannibal  was  to  be  found  and  the  want  of  a  port  of 
disembarkation  in  Italy,  as  by  the  fact  that  for  many  years 
the  Spanish  army  had  been  accustomed  to  be  self-sustaining, 
and  above  all  by  the  murmurs  of  the  peace  party.    Hannibal 
severely  felt  the  consequences  of  this  unpardonable  inaction ; 
in  spite  of  all  his  saving  of  his  money  and  of  the  soldiers  he 
had  brought  with  him,  his  chests  were  gradually  emptied, 
the  pay  fell  into  arrear,  and  the  ranks  of  his  veterans  began 
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to  thin.  But  now  the  news  of  the  yictoiy  of  CaniiiB  re- 
duced even  the  factious  opposition  at  home  to  silence.  The 
Carthaginian  senate  resolved  to  place  at  the  disposal  of  the 
general  considerable  assistance  m  money  and  men  partly 
from  Afirica»  partly  from  Spain,  including  4000  Numidian 
horse  and  40  elephants,  and  to  prosecute  the  war  with 
energy  in  Spain  as  well  as  in  Italy. 

The  long-discussed  offensive  alliance  between  Carthage  and  Alliance 
Macedonia  had  been  delayed,  first  by  the  sudden  death  of  ^^^^  CSv- 
Antigonus,  and  then  by  the  indecision  of  his  successor  ^J*!^"*^ 
Philip   and  the  unseasonable  war  waged  by  him  and  his    ***"**"• 
HeUenic  allies  against  the  ^tolians  (534-537).      It  was  220-217. 
only  now,  after  the  battle  of  Canna,  that  Demetrius  of 
Pharos  found  Philip  disposed  to  listen  to  his  proposaf  to 
cede  to  Macedonia  his  lUyrian  possessions — which  it  was 
necessary,  indeed,  to  wrest  in  the  first  place  from  the 
"R^TTMina — and  it  was  only  now  that  the  court  of  Pella  came 
to  terms  with  Carthage.     Macedonia  undertook  to  land 
an  invading  army  on  the  east  coast  of  Italy,  in  return  for 
which  she  received  an  assurance  that  the  Boman  possessions 
in  Epirus  should  be  restored  to  her. 

In  Sicily  king  Hiero  had  during  the  years  of  peace  main-  AlUanoa  be- 
tained  a  policy  of  neutrality,  so    far  as  he  could  do   bo  ^^'''^^  ^^'"^ 
with  safe^,  and  he  had  shown  a  disposition  to  accommo-  ^^!fi^ 
date  the  Carthaginians  during  the  perilous  crises  after  the  ^^^^'^^"^ 
peace  with  Bome,  particularly  by  sending  supplies  of  com. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  he  saw  with  the  utmost  regret  a 
renewal  of  the  breach  between  Carthage  and  Bome ;  but  he 
had  no  power  to  avert  it,  and  when  it  occurred  he  adhered 
with  weA-considered  fidelity  to  Bome.     But  soon  afterwards 
(in  the  autumn  of  538)  death  removed  the  old  man  after  a      210. 
reign  of  fifty-four  years.     The  grandson  and  successor  of 
the  prudent  veteran,  the  young  and  incapable  Hieronymus, 
entraed  at  once  into  negotiations  with  the  Carthaginian 
diplomatists ;  and,  as  they  made  no  difficulty  in  consenting 
to  secure  to  him  by  treaty,  first  Sicily  so  far  as  the  old  Car- 
thagino-Sicilian  frontier,  and  then,  wnen  he  rose  in  the  arro- 
omce  of  his  demands,  the  possession  even  of  the  whole  island^ 
he   entered  into  aUiance  with  Carthage,  and  ordered  the 
Syracusan  fleet  to  unite  with  the  Carthaginian  which  had 
come  to  threaten  Syracuse.    The  position  of  the  Boman 
fleet  at  Lilybsum,  which  already  haa  to  deal  with  a  second 
Carthaginian  squadron  stationed  near  the  Agates,  became 
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all  at  once  yery  critical,  wliile  at  tlie  same  time  the  force 

that  was  in  readiness  at  £ome  for  embarkation  to  Sicily 

had,  in  consequence  of  the  defeat  at  Cannse,  to  be  diverted 

to  other  and  more  urgent  objects. 

Capaa  and       Above  all  came  the  decisive  fact,  that  now  at  length  the 

most  of  Uie  fabric  of  the  Boman  confederacy  began  to  be  unhinged,  after  it 

communi-    j^^d  survived  unshaken  the  shocks  of  two  severe  years  of  war. 

Italy  pMs*'^  There  passed  over  to  the  side  of  Hannibal  Arpi  in  Apulia, 

over  to        And  Uzentum  in  Messapia,  two  old  towns  which  had  been 

Hannibal,     greatly  injured  by  the  Soman  colonies  of  Luceria  and  Brun- 

disium ;  all  the  towns  of  the  Bruttii — ^who  took  the  lead — 

with  the  exception  of  the  Fetelini  and  the  Consentini  who 

had  to  be  besieged  before  yielding ;  the  greater  portion  of 

the  Lucanians ;  the  Picentes  transplanted  into  the  region  of 

Salemum ;   the  Hirpini ;   the  Samnites  with  the  exception 

of  the  Pentri ;  lastly  and  chiefly,  Capua  the  second  city  of 

Italy,  which  was  able  to  bring  into  the  field  80,000  infantry 

and  4000  horse,  and  whose  secession  determined  that  of  the 

neighbouring  towns  Atella  and  Calatia.     The  aristocratic 

party,  indeed,  attached  by  many  ties  to  the  interest  of  Rome 

everywhere  and  more  especially  in  Capua,  very  earnestly 

opposed  this  change  of  sides,  and  the  obstinate  internal 

conflicts  which  arose  regarding  it  diminished  not  a  little 

the  advantage  which  Hannibal  derived  from  these  accessions. 

He  found  himself  obliged,  for  instance,  to  have  one  of  the 

leaders  of  the  aristocratic  party  in  Capua,  Decius  Magius, 

who  even  after  the  entrance  of  the  Phoenicians  obstinately 

contended  for  the  Boman  alliance,  seized  and  conveyed  to 

Carthage ;  thus  furnishing  a  demonstration,  very  inconvenient 

for  himself,  of  the  small  value  of  the  liberty  and  sovereignty 

which  had  just  been  solemnly  guaranteed  to  the  Campanians 

by  the  Carthaginian  general.     On  the  other  hand,  the  south 

Italian  Greeks  adhered  to  the  Roman  alliance — a  result  to 

which  the  Boman  garrisons  no  doubt  contributed,  but  which 

was  still  more  due  to  the  very  decided  dislike  of  the  Hellenes 

towards  the  Phoenicians  and  towards  their  new  Lucanian  and 

Bruttian  allies,  and  their  attachment  on  the  other  hand  to 

Bome,  which  had  zealously  embraced  every  opportunity  of 

displaying  its  Hellenism,  and  had  exhibited  towards   the 

Ghreeks  in  Italy  an  unwonted  gentleness.     Thus  the  Campa- 

nian  Greeks,  particularly  Neapolis,  courageously  withstood 

the  attack  of  Hannibal  in  person :  in  Ma^a  Gnecia,  Bhegium, 

Thurii,  Metapontum,  and  Tarentum  did  the  same  notwith-* 
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standing  their  veiy  perilous  position.  Croton  and  Locri  on 
the  other  hand  were  partly  carried  by  storm,  partly  forced  to 
capitulate,  by  the  united  rhoBnicians  and  Bruttians ;  and  the 
citizens  of  Croton  were  conducted  to  Locri,  while  Bruttian 
colonists  occupied  that  important  naval  station.  The  Latin 
colonies  in  southern  Italy,  such  as  Brundisium,  Yenusia,  Psbs- 
tum,  Cosa,  and  Gales,  of  course  maintained  unshaken  fidelity 
to  Borne.  They  were  the  strongholds  by  which  the  con- 
querors held  in  check  a  foreign  land,  and  the  colonists  were 
settled  on  the  soil  of  the  surrounding  population,  and  at 
feud  with  their  neighbours ;  they,  too,  would  be  the  first  to 
be  affected,  if  Hannibal  should  keep  his  word  and  restore  to 
every  Italian  community  its  ancient  boundaries.  This  was 
likewise  the  case  with  all  central  Italy,  the  earliest  seat  of 
the  Roman  rule,  where  Latin  manners  and  language  already 
everywhere  preponderated,  and  the  people  felt  themselves 
to  be  the  comrades  rather  than  the  subjects  of  their  rulers. 
Hannibal's  opponents  in  the  Carthaginian  senate  did  not 
fail  to  appeal  to  the  fact  that  not  one  Boman  citisen,  or  one 
Latin  community  had  cast  itself  into  the  arms  of  Carthage. 
This  groundwork  of  the  Boman  power  could  only  be  broken 
up,  like  the  Cyclopean  walls,  stone  by  stone. 

Such  were  the  consequences  of  the  day  of  CannsB,  in  which  Attitude  of 
the  flower  of  the  soldiers  and  oflScers  of  the  confederacy,  a  ^^  Roman*. 
seventh  of  the  whole  number  of  Italians  capable  of  bearing 
arms,  perished.  It  was  a  cruel  but  righteous  punishment 
for  the  grave  political  errors  with  which  not  merely  some 
foolish  or  miserable  individuals,  but  the  Boman  people  them* 
selves,  were  justly  chargeable.  A  constitution  adapted  for  a 
small  country  town  was  no  longer  suitable  for  a  great  power ; 
it  wajs  simply  impossible  that  the  question  as  to  the  leadership 
of  the  armies  of  the  state  in  such  a  war  could  be  left  year 
after  year  to  be  decided  by  the  Pandora's  box  of  the  ballot- 
ing-um.  As  a  fundamental  revision  of  the  constitution,  if 
practicable  at  all,  could  not  at  any  rate  be  undertaken  now, 
no  course  was  left  but  at  once  to  commit  to  the  only  autho- 
rity which  was  in  a  position  to  undertake  it — viz.,  the  senate 
— the  practical  superintendence  of  the  war,  and  in  particular 
the  bestowal  and  prolongation  of  the  command,  and  to  reserve 
to  the  comitia  the  mere  formality  of  confirmation.  The 
brilliant  successes  of  the  Scipios  in  the  difficult  arena  of 
Spanish  warfare  showed  what  might  in  this  way  be  achieved. 
]mit  political  demagogism,  which  was  already  gnawing  at 
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the  aristooratic  foundations  of  the  constitution,  had  seized 
on  the  management  of  the  Italian  war.  The  ahsurd  accu- 
sation, that  the  nobles  were  conspiring  with  the  enemy  with- 
out, had  made  an  impression  on  the  ''people/'  The  heroes 
to  whom  political  superstition  looked  ror  deliyerance,  Gaius 
Elaminius  and  Marcus  Yarro,  both  *'  new  men  "  and  friends 
of  the  people  of  the  purest  dye,  had  accordingly  been  em- 
powered by  the  multitude  itself  to  execute  the  plans  of 
operations  which,  amidst  the  approbation  of  that  multitude, 
they  had  explained  in  the  Forum ;  and  the  results  were  the 
battles  of  the  Trasimene  lake  and  of  Canme.  Duty  required 
that  the  senate,  which  now  of  course  understood  its  task 
better  than  when  it  recalled  half  the  army  of  Begulus  from 
Africa,  should  take  into  its  hands  the  management  of  affairs, 
and  should  oppose  such  mischievous  proceedings ;  but  when 
the  first  of  those  two  defeats  had  for  the  moment  placed 
the  rudder  in  its  hands,  it  had  hardly  acted  in  a  manner  un- 
biassed by  the  interests  of  party.  Little  as  Quintua  Fabius 
deserves  to  be  compared  with  these  Boman  Cleons,  he  too 
conducted  the  war  not  as  a  mere  military  leader,  but  as 
the  special  political  opponent  of  GtsixiB  Maminius ;  and,  at  a 
time  when  unity  was  needed,  he  did  what  he  could  to  exas- 
perate. The  conseauence  was,  first,  that  the  most  important 
mstrument  which  the  wisdom  of  their  ancestors  had  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  senate  for  such  uses, — ^the  dictatorship, — 
broke  down  in  his  hands ;  and,  secondly  (at  least  indirectly), 
the  battle  of  Cannas.  But  the  headlong  fall  of  the  Boman 
power  was  owing  not  to  the  fault  of  Quintus  Fabius  or 
Marcus  Yarro,  but  to  the  distrust  between  the  goyemment 
and  the  governed, — to  the  variance  between  the  senate  and 
the  citizens.  If  the  deliverance  and  revival  of  the  state  were 
still  possible,  the  work  had  to  begin  with  the  re-establish- 
ment of  unity  and  of  confidence  at  home.  To  have  perceived 
this,  and,  what  is  of  more  importance,  to  have  done  it,  and 
done  it  with  an  abstinence  from  all  recriminations  however 

^'ustly  provoked,  constitutes  the  j?lorious  and  imperishable 
lonour  of  the  Boman  senate.  When  Yarro — alone  of  all 
the  generals  who  had  command  in  the  battle — returned  to 
Bome^  and  the  Boman  senators  met  him  at  the  gate  and 
thanked  him  that  he  had  not  despaired  of  the  salvation  of  his 
country,  this  was  no  empty  phraseology  concealing  under 
sounding  words  their  real  vexation,  nor  was  it  bitter 
mockery  over  a  poor  vinnetdi ;  it  was  the  conclusion  of  peace 
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between  the  govemment  and  the  governed.  In  presence  of 
the  gravitj  of  the  time  and  the  gravity  of  such  an  appeal, 
the  chattering  of  demagogues  was  silent ;  henceforth  the  only 
thought  of  tbe  Bomans  was  how  they  might  be  able  jointly 
to  avert  the  common  peril.  Quintus  Fabius,  whose  tena- 
cious courage  at  this  decisive  moment  was  of  more  service 
to  the  state  than  all  his  feats  of  war,  and  other  senators  of 
note  took  the  lead  in  every  movement,  and  restored  to 
tbe  citisens  confidence  in  themselves  and  in  the  future.  The 
senate  preserved  its  firm  and  unbending  attitude,  while  mes- 
sengers firom  all  sides  hastened  to  Borne  to  report  the  loss  of 
battles,  the  secession  of  allies,  the  capture  of  posts  and  maga- 
zines, and  to  request  reinforcements  for  the  vallev  of  the  Po 
and  for  Sicily — ^nay,  even  when  Ital^  was  abandoned,  and  Rome 
itself  was  almost  without  a  garrison.  Assemblages  of  the 
multitude  at  the  gates  were  forbidden ;  onlookers  and  women 
were  sent  to  their  houses ;  the  time  of  mourning  for  the 
ialleii  was  restricted  to  thirty  days  that  the  service  of  the 
gods  of  joy,  from  which  those  clad  in  mourning  attire  were 
excluded,  might  not  be  too  long  interrupted — for  so  great 
was  the  number  of  the  fallen,  that  there  was  scarcely  a  family 
which  had  not  to  lament  its  dead.  Meanwhile  the  remnant 
saved  from  the  field  of  battle  had  been  assembled  by  two 
able  military  tribunes,  Appius  Claudius  and  Publius  Scipio  the 
younger,  at  Canusium.  Tbe  latter  managed,  by  his  spirited 
bearing,  and  by  the  brandished  swords  of  his  faithful  com- 
rades, to  change  tbe  views  of  those  noble  young  lords  who, 
in  indolent  despair  of  the  salvation  of  their  country,  were 
thinking  of  escape  beyond  the  sea.  The  consul  Marcus 
Yarro  joined  them  with  a  handful  of  men ;  about  two  legions 
were  gradually  collected  there;  the  senate  gave  orders 
that  they  should  be  reorganized,  and  degraded  to  serve  in 
disgrace  and  without  pay.  The  incapable  general  was  on 
a  suitable  pretext  recalled  to  Bome;  the  praetor,  Marcus 
Claudius  Marcellus,  tried  in  the  Gallic  wars,  who  had  been 
destined  to  depart  for  Sicily  with  the  fleet  from  Ostia,  as- 
sumed the  chief  command.  The  utmost  exertions  were  made 
to  organize  an  army  capable  of  taking  the  field.  The  Latins 
were  summoned  to  render  aid  in  the  common  peril.  Rome 
itself  set  the  example,  and  called  out  all  the  men  .above 
boyhood,  armed  the  debtor^serfs  and  criminals,  and  even 
incorporated  in  the  army  eight  thousand  slaves  purchased  by 
the  state.    As  there  was  a  want  of  arms,  they  took  the  old 
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spoils  from  the  temples,  and  eyerywhere  set  the  workshopf 
and  artisans  in  action.  The  senate  was  completed,  not  as 
timid  patriots  urged,  from  the  Latins,  but  from  the  Roman 
citizens  who  had  the  best  title.  Hannibal  offered  a  release 
of  captives  at  the  expense  of  the  Roman  treasury ;  it  was  de- 
clined, and  the  Carthaginian  envoy  who  had  arrived  with  the 
deputation  of  captives  was  not  admitted  into  the  city :  nothing 
should  look  as  if  the  senate  thought  of  peace.  Not  only 
were  the  allies  to  be  prevented  from  believing  that  Rome 
was  disposed  to  enter  into  negotiations,  but  even  the  meanest 
citizen  was  to  be  made  to  understand  that  for  him  as  for 
all  there  was  no  peace,  and  that  safety  lay  only  in  victory. 
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CHAPTEB  VL 

THE  WAR  UNDER  HANNIBAL  FROM  CANNiE  TO  ZAMA. 

The  aim  of  Hannibal  in  his  expedition  to  Italy  had  been  to  The  crisis, 
break  up  the  Italian  confederacy :  after  three  campaignfl 
that  aim  had  been  attained,  bo  far  as  it  was  at  all  attainable. 
It  was  clear  that  the  G-reek  and  Latin  or  Latinized  commu- 
nities of  Italy,  since  they  had  not  been  shaken  in  their  al- 
legiance by  the  day  of  Cannffi,  would  not  yield  to  terror,  but 
only  to  force ;  and  the  desperate  courage  with  which  even  in 
southern  Italy  isolated  httle  country  towns,  such  as  the 
Bruttian  Petelia,  conducted  their  forlorn  defence  against  the 
PhcBuicians,  showed  very  plainly  what  awaited  them  among 
the  Marsians  and  Latins.  If  Hannibal  had  expected  to  ac- 
complish greater  results  in  this  direction  and  to  lead  even 
the  Latins  against  Eome,  these  hopes  had  proved  vain.  But 
it  appears  as  if  even  in  other  respects  the  Italian  coalition 
had  by  no  means  produced  the  results  which  Hannibal  hoped 
for.  Capua  had  at  once  stipulated  that  Hannibal  should 
not  have  the  right  to  call  Campanian  citizens  compulao- 
rily  to  arms ;  the  citizens  had  not  forgotten  how  Pyrrhus 
had  acted  in  Tarentum,  and  they  foolishly  imagined  that 
they  should  be  able  to  withdraw  at  once  trom  the  Boman 
and  from  the  Phoenician  rule.  Samnium  and  Luceria  were  no 
longer  what  they  had  been,  when  King  Pyrrhus  had  thought 
of  marching  into  Eome  at  the  head  of  the  Sabellian  youth. 
Not  only  did  the  chain  of  Boman  fortresses  everywhere 
cut  the  nerves  and  sinews  of  the  land,  but  the  Boman  rule 
for  mxmy  years  had  rendered  the  inhabitants  unused  to  arms 
— they  furnished  only  a  moderate  contingent  to  the  Boman 
armies — had  appeased  their  ancient  hatred,  and  had  gained 
over  a  number  of  individuals  everywhere  to  the  interest  of 
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the  ndin^  community.     Thej  joined  the  conqneror  of  the 
Bomans,  indeed,  after  the  cause  of  Eome  seemed  fiurly  lost, 
but  they  felt  that  the  question  was  no  longer  one  of  liberty ; 
it  was  simply  the  exchange  of  an  Italian  for  a  Phcenician 
master,  and  it  was  not  enthusiasm,  but  despair  that  threw  the 
Sabellian  communities  into  the  arms  of  the  victor.    Under 
such  circumstances  the  war  in  Italy  flagged.    Hannibal,  who 
commanded  the  southern  part  of  the  peninsula  as  £&r  up  as 
the  Yolturnus  and  Garguius,  and  who  could  not  simply 
abandon  these  lands  again  as  he  had  abandoned  that  of  the 
Celts,  had  now  a  frontier  to  protect,  which  could  not  be 
left  uncovered  with  impunity ;  and  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
fending the  districts  he  had  gained  against  the  fortresses 
which  everywhere  defied  him  and  the  armies  advancin|;  from 
the  north,  and  at  the  same  time  of  resuming  the  difficult 
offensive  against  central  Italy,  his  forces — an  army  of  about 
40,000  men,  without  reckoning  the  Italian  contingents — 
were  far  firom  sufficient. 
Maroellas.        Above  all,  he  found  that  other  antagonists  were  op- 
posed to  him.    Taught  by  fearful  experienoe,  the  Bomans 
adopted  a  more  judicious  system  of  conducting  the  war, 
appointed  none  but  experienced  generals  to  the  charge  of 
their  armies,  and  left  them,  at  least  where  it  was  necessary, 
for   a  longer  period  in  command.    These  generals  were 
neither  mere  spectators  of  the  enemy's  movements  from  the 
mountains,  nor  did  they  throw  themselves  on  their  adversary 
wherever  they  found  mm ;  they  kept  the  true  mean  between 
inaction  and  precipitation,  and,  taking  up  their  positions 
in  entrenched  camps  under  the  waUs  of  fortresses,  they 
accepted  battle  where  victory  would  lead  to  results  and 
defeat  would  not  be  destruction.     The  soul  of  this  new  war- 
fare was  Marcus  Claudius  Marcellus.    Instinctively,  after  the 
disastrous  day  of  Canns,  the  senate  and  people  had  turned 
their  eyes  to  this  brave  and  experienced  officer,  and  intrusted 
him  at  once  with  the  actual  supreme  command*    He  had  re- 
ceived his  training  in  the  troublesome  warfare  against  Hamil- 
car  in  Sicily,  and  had  given  brilliant  evidence  of  his  talents  as 
a  leader  as  well  as  of  his  personal  valour  in  the  last  campaigns 
a^inst  the  Celts.     Although  far  above  fifty,  he  still  ^owed 
with  all  the  ardour  of  the  most  youthful  soldier,  and  only  a 
few  years  before  this  he  had,  while  general,  cut  down  the 
mounted  general  of  the  enemv  (F.  82) — the  first  and  only 
Boman  consul  who  achieved  that  feat  of  arms.    His  life  was 
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consecrated  to  the  two  diyinities,  to  whom  he  erected  the 
splendid  double  temple  at  the  Capene  Gkite,  to  Honour  and 
to  Valour :  and»  while  the  merit  of  rescuing  Borne  from  the 
extremity  of  danger  belonged  to  no  single  individual  but  on 
the  contrary  pertained  to  the  Roman  citizens  collectiyely) 
and  preeminently  to  the  senate,  yet  no  single  man  con- 
tributed more  towards  the  structure  reared  by  the  common 
labour  than  Marcus  Marcellus. 

From  the  field  of  battle  Hannibal  had  turned  his  steps  to  HanDibal 
Campania.  He  knew  Home  better  than  the  simpletons,  who  proceeds  to 
in  ancient  and  modem  times  have  fancied  that  he  might  have  C*°>P^^»- 
terminated  the  struggle  by  a  march  on  the  enemy's  capital. 
Modem  warfare,  it  is  true,  decides  a  war  on  the  field  of 
battle ;  but  in  ancient  times,  when  the  system  of  attacking 
fortresses  was  &r  less  developed  than  the  system  of  defence, 
the  most  complete  success  in  the  field  was  on  numberless 
occasions  neutralized  by  the  resistiuice  of  the  walls  of  the 
capitals.  The  council  and  citizens  of  Carthage  were  not  at 
all  to  be  compared  to  the  senate  and  people  of  Rome ;  the 
peril  of  Carthage  after  the  first  campaign  of  Regulus  was 
infinitely  more  imminent  than  that  of  Rome  after  the  battle 
of  Cannas ;  yet  Carthage  had  made  a  stand  and  been  com- 
pletely victorious.  With  what  colour  could  it  be  expected, 
that  Kome  would  now  deliver  her  keys  to  the  victor,  or  even 
accept  an  equitable  peace  ?  Instead  therefore  of  sacri- 
fidng  practicable  and  important  successes  through  such 
empty  demonstrations,  or  losing  time  in  the  besieging  of  the 
two  thousand  Roman  fugitives  enclosed  within  the  walls  of 
Canusium,  Hannibal  had  immediately  proceeded  to  Capua 
before  the  Romans  could  throw  in  a  garrison,  and  by  his  ad- 
vance had  induced  this  second  city  oi  Italy,  after  long  hesita- 
tion^  to  join  him.  He  probably  hoped  that,  in  possession  of 
Capua,  he  would  be  able  to  seize  one  of  the  Campanian 
ports,  where  he  might  disembark  the  reinforcements  which 
his  great  victories  bad  wrung  from  the  opposition  at  home. 

When  the  Romans  learned  whither  Hannibal  had  gone,  Renewal  of 
they  also  1^  Apulia,  where  only  a  weak  division  was  re- the  war  in 
tained,  and  collected  their  remaining  strength  on  the  right  Campania. 
bank  of  the  Yolturnus.    With  the  two  legions  saved  from 
Cann®  Marcus  Marcellus  marched  to  Teanum  Sidicinum, 
where  he  was  joined  by  such  troops  as  were  at  the  moment 
disposable    from    Rome  and  Ostia,    and  advanced — while 
the   dictator  Marcus    Junius   slowly    followed  with    the 
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main  army  which  had  been  hastily  formed — as  far  as  the 
Volturnus  at  Casilinum,  with  a  view  if  possible  to  save 
Capua.  That  city  he  found  already  in  the  power  of  the 
enemy ;  but  on  the  other  hand  the  attempts  of  the  enemy  on 
NeapoUs  had  been  thwarted  by  the  courageous  resistance 
of  the  citizens,  and  the  Eomans  were  still  in  good  time  to 
throw  a  garrison  into  that  important  port.  With  equal 
fidelity  the  two  other  large  coast  towns,  Cumtd  and  Nuceria, 
•  adhered  to  Bome.  In  Nola  the  struggle  between  the  popular 
and  senatorial  parties,  as  to  whether  they  should  attacn  them- 
selves to  the  Carthaginians  or  to  the  Bomans,  was  still  unde- 
cided. Informed  that  the  former  were  gaining  the  superiority, 
Marcellus  crossed  the  river  at  Caiatia,  and  marching  along 
the  heights  of  Suessula  so  as  to  evade  the  enemy's  army,  he 
reached  Nola  in  sufficient  time  to  hold  it  against  the  foes 
without  and  within,  and  in  a  sally  repulsed  Hannibal  in 
person  with  considerable  \oas ;  a  success  which,  as  the  first  de- 
feat sustained  by  Hannibal,  was  of  far  more  importance  from 
its  moral  effect  than  from  its  material  results.  In  Campania 
indeed,  Nuceria,  Acerrse,  and,  after  an  obstinate  siege  pro- 

215.  longed  into  the  following  year  (539),  Casilinum  ako,  the 
key  of  the  Volturnus,  were  conquered  by  Hannibal,  and  the 
severest  punishments  were  inflicted  on  the  senates  of  these 
towns,  wnich  had  adhered  to  Rome.  But  terror  is  a  bad 
weapon  of  proselytism ;  the  Bomans  succeeded,  with  com- 
paratively trifling  loss,  in  surmounting  the  perilous  moment 
of  their  first  weakness.  The  war  in  Campania  came  to  a 
standstill ;  then  winter  came  on,  and  Hannibal  took  up  his 
Quarters  in  Capua,  the  luxury  of  which  was  by  no  means 
naught  with  benefit  to  his  troops  who  for  three  years  had  not 

215.  been  under  a  roof.  In  the  next  year  (539)  the  war  already  ac- 
quired another  aspect.  The  tried  general  Marcus  Marcellus, 
Tiberius  Sempronius  Gracchus,  who  had  distinguished  him- 
self in  the  campaign  of  the  previous  year  as  master  of  the 
horse  to  the  dictator,  and  the  veteran  Quintus  Fabius  Maxi- 
mus,  took — Marcellus  as  proconsul,  the  two  others  as  con- 
suls— the  command  of  the  three  Boman  armies  which  were 
destined  to  surround  Capua  and  Hannibal ;  MarceUus  rest- 
ing on  Nola  and  Suessula,  Maximus  taking  a  position  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Volturnus  near  Cales,  and  Grracchus  on 
the  coast  near  Litemum,  covering  Neapolis  and  Cumse.  The 
Campanians,  who  marched  to  Hams  three  miles  from 
Cumas  with  a  view  to  surprise  the  Cunueans,  were  thoroughly 
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defeated  by  Ghncchiis ;  Hamiibal,  who  had  appeared  before 
GunuB  to  wipe  out  the  stain,  was  himself  worsted  in 
a  combat,  and  when  the  pitched  battle  offered  byhim  was 
declined,  retreated  in  ill  humour  to  Capua.  While  the 
Romana  in  Campania  thus  not  only  maintained  what  they  pos- 
seted, but  also  recovered  Compulteria  and  other  minor 
places,  loud  complaints  were  heara  from  the  eastern  allies  of 
Hannibal.  A  Roman  army  under  the  pnetor  Marcus  Valerius  The  war  m 
had  taken  position  at  Luoeria,  partly  that  it  might,  in  con-  ^V^^^^ 
nection  with  the  Roman  fleet,  watch  the  east  coast  and  the 
moYements  of  the  Macedonians ;  partly  that  it  might,  in  con- 
nection with  the  army  of  Nola,  pillage  the  revolted  Sam- 
nites,  Lucanians,  ami  Hirpinians.  To  give  relief  to  these, 
Hannibal  turned  first  against  his  most  active  opponent, 
Marcus  Marcellus ;  but  the  latter  achieved  under  the  walls 
of  Nola  no  inconsiderable  victory  over  the  Funic  army, 
and  it  was  obliged  to  depart,  without  having  cleared  off  the 
stain,  from  Campania  for  Arpi,  in  order  at  length  to  check  the 
progress  of  the  enemy's  army  in  Apulia.  Tiberius  Grracchus 
followed  it  with  his  corps,  while  the  two  other  Roman  armies 
in  Campania  made  arrangements  to  proceed  next  spring  to 
ibe  attack  of  Capua. 

The  clear  vision  of  Hannibal  had  not  been  dazzled  by  his  Haonibal 
victories.     It  became  every  day  more  evident  that  he  was  reduced  to 
not  by  their  means  gaining  his  end.  Those  rapid  marches,  and  ^^®  f^ 
that  almost  romantic  shindng  and  tossing  of  the  war  hither  ^^^^^' 
and  thither,  to  which  Hannfl)al  was  mainly  indebted  for  his 
successes,  were  at  an  end ;  the  enemy  had  become  wiser ; 
further  enterprises  were  rendered  almost  impossible  by  the 
inevitable  necessity  of  defending  what  haa  been  gained. 
The  offensive  was  not  to  be  thought  of ;  the  defensive  was 
difficult,  and  threatened  every  year  to  become  more  so.   He 
could  not  conceal  irom  himself  that  the  second  half  of  his 
great  task,  the  subjugation  of  the  Latins  and  the  conquest 
of  Rome,  could  not  be  accomplished  with  his  own  forces  and 
those  of  his  Italian  allies  alone.    Its  accomplishment  de-  His  pros- 
pended  on  the  council  at  Carthage,  on  the  head-quartersf  at  p^  ^  to 
Cartagena,  on  the  courts  of  Pella  and  of  Syracuse.     If  all  ^^°^«*- 
the  resources  of  Africa,  Spain,  Sicily,  and  Macedonia  should  ™*°  ' 
now  be  put  forth  in  earnest  against  the  common  enemy ;  if 
Lower  Italy  should  become  the  great  rendezvous  for  the 
armies  and  fleets  of  the  west,  south,  and  east ;  he  might  hope 
luooessfully  to  fimsh  what  the  vanguard  under  his  leadership 
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had  80  brillianilj  begun.    The  most  natural  and  easy  courae 
would  have  been  to  send  to  him  adequate  support  from 
home;   and  the   Carthaginian  state,  which  had  remained 
idmost  unaffected  by  the  war,  and  had  been  raised  from 
its  deep  decline  ana  brought  so  close  to  complete  victory 
by  a  small  band  of  resolute  patriots  acting  of  their  own 
accord   and  at  their  own   risk,  could  uncbubtedly   have 
done  so.     That  it  would  have  been  possible  to  land  from  a 
Fhcenician  fleet  a  force  of  any  desired  strength  at  Locri  or 
Croton,  especially  as  long  as  the  port  of  Syracuse  remained 
open  to  the  Carthaginians  and  the  fleet  at  Brundisium  was 
kept  in    check  by  Macedonia,    is   demonstrated   by  the 
unopposed  disembarkation  at  Locri  of  4^00  Africans,  whom 
Bomucar  about  this  time  brought  over  from  Carthage  to 
Hannibal,  and  still  more  by  Hannibal's  undisturbed  em- 
barkation, when  all  had  been  already  lost.    But  afber  the 
first  impression  of  the  victory  of  Cann®  had  died  away,  the 
peace  party  in  Carthage,  which  was  at  all  times  ready  to 
purchase  the  downficdl  of  its  political  opponents  at  the 
expense  of  its  country,  and  whicn  found  £Euthful  support  in 
the  shortsightedness  and  indolence  of  the  citizens,  refused 
the  entreaties  of  the  general  for  more  decided  support  with 
the  half  simple,  half  malicious  reply,  that  he  in  fact  needed 
no  help  inasmuch  as  he  was  really  victor ;  and  thus  contri- 
buted not  much  less  than  the  Boman  senate  to  save  Borne. 
Hannibal,  reared  in  the  camp  and  a  stranger  to  the  ma- 
chiuery  of  civic  factions,  found  no  popular  leader  on  whose 
support  he  could  rely,  such  as  his  &ther  had  found  in 
Hasdrubal ;  and  he  was  obliged  to  seek  abroad  the  means  of 
saving  his  native  country — means  which  it  possessed  in  rich 
abundance  at  home. 

For  this  purpose  he  might,  at  least  with  more  prospect  of 
success,  reckon  on  the  leaders  of  the  Spanish  patriot  army,  on 
the  connectioDs  which  he  had  formed  in  Syracuse,  and  on 
the  intervention  of  Philip.  Everything  depended  on  bring- 
ing new  forces  into  the  field  of  war  against  Bome  from 
Spain,  Syracuse,  or  Macedonia ;  and  for  the  attainment,  or 
for  the  prevention,  of  this  object  wars  were  carried  on  in 
Spain,  Sicily,  and  Greece.  All  of  these  were  but  means  to 
an  end,  and  historians  have  often  erred  in  accounting  them 
of  greater  importance.  So  far  as  the  Bomans  were  con- 
cerned, they  were  essentially  defensive  wars,  the  proper 
objects  of  which  were  to  hold  the  passes  of  the  Pyrenees,  to 
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retain  the  Macedonian  army  in  Greece,  to  defend  MesBana 
and  to  prevent  communication  between  Italy  and  Spain.  Of 
course  this  defensive  warfare  was,  wherever  it  was  possible, 
carried  on  by  offensive  means;  and,  as  circumstimces  fa- 
voured its  expansion,  it  led  to  the  expulsion  of  the  Phceni- 
eians  &om  Spain  and  Sicily,  and  to  the  dissolution  of  Han- 
nib  il's  alliances  with  Syracuse  and  with  Philip.  The 
Italian  war  in  itself  fell  for  the  time  being  into  the 
shade,  and  melted  away  into  conflicts  about  fortresses  and 
razzias,  which  had  no  decisive  effect  on  the  main  issue. 
Xevertheless,  so  long  as  the  Phoenicians  retained  the  of- 
ftnsive  at  aHl,  Italy  always  remained  the  central  object 
of  operations ;  and  all  efforts  were  directed  towards,  as  all 
interest  centred  in,  the  removal  or  the  continuance  of 
Hannibal's  isolation  in  southern  Italy. 

Had  it  been  possible,  immediately  after  the  battle  of 'TheMnding 
Cannae,  to  bring   into  play  all  the  resources   on   which  ^^""*" 
Hannibal  thought  that  he  might  reckon,  he  might  have  been  t^^^^u 
tolerably  certain  of  success.     But  the  position  of  Hasdrubal  frostrated. 
at  that  time  in  Spain  after  the  battle  on  the  Ebro  was  so 
critical,  that  the  supplies  of  money  and  men,  which  the 
victory  of  Cannae  had  roused  the  Carthaginian  citizens  to 
furnish,    were  for  the  most  part  expended  on  Spain,  but 
without    producing  any  improvement  in  the  position  of 
affairs  there.     The  Scipios  transferred  the  theatre  of  war  in 
the  following  campai^  (539)  from  the  Ebro  to  the  Guadal-      215. 

?uivir ;  and  in  Andalusia,  in  the  very  centre  of  the  proper 
'arthaginian  territory,  they  achieved  at  Illitui]gi  and 
Intibili  two  brilliant  victories.  In  Sardinia  communications 
entered  into  with  the  natives  led  the  Carthaginians  to  hope 
that  they  should  be  able  to  master  the  island,  which 
would  have  been  of  importance  as  an  intermediate  station 
between  Spain  and  Itafy.  But  Titus  Manlius  Torquatus, 
who  was  sent  with  a  Bioman  army  to  Sardinia,  completely 
destroyed  the  Carthaginian  landing  force,  and  reassured  to 
the  Romans  the  undisputed  possession  of  the  island  (539).  215. 
The  legions  from  Cannse  sent  to  Sicily  held  their  ground  in 
the  north  and  east  of  the  island  with  courage  and  suc- 
cess against  the  Carthaginians  and  Hieronymus ;  the  latter 
met  £&  death  towards  the  end  of  539  oy  the  hand  of  215. 
an  assassin.  Even  in  the  case  of  Macedonia  the  ratification 
of  the  alliance  was  delayed,  principally  because  the  Mace- 
donian envoys  sent  to  ilannibal  were  captured  on  their 
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homeward  joumej  hj  the  Boman  yessels  of  war.     In  conse- 
quence the  dreaded  invasion  of  the  east  coast  was  temporarily 
suspended ;  and  the  Bomans  p;ained  time  to  secure  the  Terr 
important  station  of  Brundisium  first  by  their  fleet  and 
then  by  the  land  army  which  before  the  arrival  of  Gracchua 
was  employed  for  the  protection  of  Apulia,  and  even  to  make 
preparations  for  an  invasion  of  Macedonia  in  the  event  of 
war  being  declared.     While  in  Italy  the  war  thus  came  to  a 
standstill  out  of  Italy  nothing  was  done  on  the  part  of  Car- 
thage to  accelerate  the  movement  of  new  armies  or  fleets 
towards  the  sent  of  war.  The  Eomans,  again,  had  eveiywhere 
with  the  greatest  energy  ^ut  themselves  in  a  state  of  defence, 
and  in  that  defensive  attitude  had  fought  for  the  most  part 
with  good  results  wherever  the  p;eniu8  of  Hannibal  was  ab- 
sent.   Thus  the  short-lived  patriotism,  which  the  victory  of 
Cann®  had  awakened  in  Carthage,  evaporated ;  the  not  incon- 
siderable forces  which  had  been  organized  there  were,  either 
through  factious  opposition  or  through  an  useless  attempt  to 
conciliate  the  different  opinions  expressed  in  the  council, 
so  frittered  away  that  they  were  nowhere  of  any  real  service, 
and  but  a  very  small  portion  arrived  at  the  spot  where  they 
215.      would  have  been  most  useful.    At  the  close  ot  539  reflecting 
Boman  statesmen   might  feel   that  the  pressure  of  the 
danger  was  past,  and  that  the  only  object  now  was  to  perse- 
vere in  straining  every  nerve  at  iH  points,  so  as  to  bring  to 
a  happy  termination  the  resistance  so  heroically  begun. 
War  in  First  of  all  the  war  in  Sicily  was  brought  to  an  end.     It 

Sicily.  had  formed  no  part  of  Hannibal  s  original  plan  to  excite  a  war 
on  the  island  ;  but  partly  through  accident,  chiefly  through 
the  boyish  vanity  of  the  imprudent  Hieronymus,  a  land 
war  htid  broken  out  there,  which,  doubtless  because  Hanni- 
bal had  not  planned  it,  the  Carthaginian  council  took  up 
215.  with  especial  zeal.  After  Hieronymus  was  killed  in  589,  it 
seemed  more  than  doubtful  whether  the  citizens  would  per- 
Siege  of  severe  in  the  policy  which  he  had  pursued.  If  any  city 
Syncase,  had  reason  to  adhere  to  Rome,  that  city  was  Syracuse ;  for 
the  victory  of  the  Carthaginians  over  the  Romans  could  not 
but  give  to  the  former,  at  any  rate,  the  sovereignty  of  all 
Sicily,  and  no  one  could  seriously  believe  that  the  promises 
made  by  Cartha^  to  the  Syracusans  would  be  actually  kept. 
Partly  induced  hy  this  consideration,  partly  terrified  by  the 
threateniug  preparations  of  the  Romans — ^who  made  every 
effort  to  bring  once  more  under  their  complete  control  that 
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important  island,  the  bridge  between  Italy  and  Africa,  and 
now  for  the  campaign  of  540  sent  their  best  general,  Marcus  2t4. 
Marcellus,  to  Sicily — ^the  Syracusan  citizens  showed  a  dispo- 
sition to  obtain  oblivion  of  the  past  bj  a  timely  return  to 
the  Roman  alliance.  But,  amidst  the  dreadful  confusion  in 
the  city  (which  after  the  death  of  Hieronymus  was  agitated 
alternately  by  endeavours  to  restore  the  ancient  freedom  of 
the  people  and  by  the  attempts  of  numerous  pretenders  to 
seize  the  vacant  throne,  while  the  foreign  captains  of  the  mer- 
cenary troops  were  the  real  masters  of  the  place)  Hannibal's 
dexterous  emissaries,  Hippocrates  and  Epicydes,  found  oppor- 
tunity to  frustrate  the  projects  of  peace.  They  stirred  up  the 
multitude  in  the  name  of  liberty  ;  descriptions,  exaggerated 
beyond  measure,  of  the  fearful  punishment  that  the  Romans 
were  said  to  have  inflicted  on  the  Leontines  who  had  just 
been  re-conquered,  awakened  doubts  even  among  the  better 
portion  of  the  citizens  whether  it  was  not  too  late  to  restore 
their  old  relations  with  Rome  ;  while  the  numerous  Roman 
deserters  among  the  mercenaries,  mostly  runaway  rowers 
from  the  fleet,  were  easily  persuaded  that  a  peace  on  the  part 
of  the  citizens  with  Rome  would  be  their  death-warrant.  So 
the  chief  magistrates  were  put  to  death,  the  armistice  was 
broken,  and  Hippocrates  and  Epicydes  undertook  the  govern- 
ment of  the  city.  No  course  was  left  to  the  consul  except 
to  undertake  a  siege ;  but  the  skilful  conduct  of  the  defence, 
in  which  the  Syracusan  engineer  Archimedes,  celebrated  as 
a  learned  matnematician,  especially  distinguished  himself^ 
compelled  the  Romans  after  besieging  the  city  for  eight 
months  to  convert  the  siege  into  a  blockade  by  sea  and  land. 

In  the  meanwhile  Carthage,   which  hitherto   had  only  Carthagi- 
Bupported  the  Syracusans  with  her  fleets,  on  receiving  news  ojao  «?<>■ 
of  their  renewed  rising  in  arms  against  the  Romans,  had  |*^.^°  ^ 
despatched  a  strong  land  arm^  under  Himilco  to  Sicily,   ^^^' 
which  landed  without  interruption  at  Heraclea  Minoa  and 
immediately  occupied  the  important  town  of  Amgentum. 
To  effect  a  junction  with  Himilco,  the  bold  and  able  Hippo- 
crates marched  forth  from  Syracuse  with  an  army :  the  posi- 
tion of  Marcellus  between  the  garrison  of  Syracuse  ana  the 
two  hostile  armies  began  to  be  critical.     With  the  help  of 
some  reinforcements,  however,  which  arrived  from  Italv,  he 
maintained  his  ground  in  the  island  and  continued  the 
blockade  of  Syracuse.    On  the  other  hand,  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  small  inland  towns  were  driven  into  the  arms  of 
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the  Carthaginians  not  bo  much  by  the  armies,  aa  by  the 
fearful  severity  of  the  Boman  proceedings  in  the  island,  more 
especially  the  slaughter  of  the  citizens  of  Enna,  suspected 
of  a  design  to  revolt,  by  the  Eoman  garrison  whicn  was 
212.      stationed  there.    In  542,  during  a  festival  in  the  city  the 
besiegers  succeeded  in  scaling  a  portion  of  the  extensive 
outer  walls  that  had  been  deserted  by  the  guard,  and  pene- 
trating into  the  suburbs  which  stretched  from  the  Island 
and  the  city  proper  on  the  shore  (Achradina)  towards  the 
interior.   The  fortress  of  Euryalus,  which,  situated  at  thd  ex- 
treme western  end  of  the  suburbs,  protected  these  and  the 
principal  road  leading  from  the  interior  to  Syracuse,  was 
The  Cartha^  thus  isolated  and  fell  not  long  afterwards.     When  the  siego 
^nian         ^f  ^^g  ^j^y  ^jjyg  i)egan  to  assume  a  turn  favourable  to  the 
BtroTed.^    Bomans,  the  two  armies  under  Himilco  and  Hippocrates 
advanced  to  its  relief,  and  attempted  a  simultaneous  attack 
on  the  Boman  position,  combined  with  an  attempt  at  landing 
on  the  part  oi  the  Oarthafi^ian  fleet  and  a  sally  of  the 
Syracusan  garrison ;   but  the  attack  was  repulsed  on  all 
sides,  and  the  two  relieving  armies  were  obliged  to  content 
themselves  with  encamping  before  the  city,  in  the  marshy 
low  grounds  along  the  Anapus,  which  in  the  height   of 
summer  and  autumn  engender  pestilences  fatal  to  those  that 
tarry  in  them.    These  pestilences  had  often  saved  the  city, 
oftener  even  than  the  valour  of  its  citizens ;  in  the  times  of  the 
first  Dionysius,  two  Phosnician  armies  in  the  act  of  besieging 
the  city  had  been  in  this  way  destroyed  under  its  very  walls. 
Now  fate  turned  the  special  defence  of  the  city  into  the 
means  of  its  destruction;    while  the  army  of  Marcellus 
quartered  in  the  suburbs  suffered  but  little,  fevers  desolated 
the  Phosnician  and  Syracusan  bivouacs.    Hippocrates  died ; 
Himilco  and  most  of  the  Africans   died  also;   the  sur- 
vivors of  the  two  armies,  mostly  natives  of  Sicily,  dispersed 
into  the  neighbouring  cities.     Still  the  Carthaginians  made 
an  attexnpt  to  save  the  city  from  the  sea  side ;   bat  the 
admiral  Bomilcar  withdrew,  when  the  Boman  fleet  oflfered 
him  battle.  Now  Epicydes  even,  who  commanded  in  the  city, 
abandoned  it  as  lost,  and  made  his  escape  to  Agrigentum. 
Syracuse  would  gladly  have  surrendered  to  the  Bomans ; 
negotiations  had  already  begun.     But  for  the  second  time 
they  were  thwarted  bv  the  deserters :  in  another  mutiny 
of  the  soldiers  the  chief  magistrates  and  a  number  of  respect- 
able citizens  were  slain,  and  the  government  and  the  de- 
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fence  of  the  city  were  intrusted  by  the  foreign  troops  to 
their  captains.  Marcellus  now  entered  into  a  negotiation 
with  one  of  these,  which  gaye  into  his  hands  one  of  the  two 
portions  of  the  city  that  were  still  firee,  the  Island ;  upon 
which  the  citizens  voluntarily  opened  to  him  also  the  gates 
of  Achradina  (in  the  autumn  of  542).  K  mercy  was  to  be  212. 
shown  iu  any  case,  it  might,  even  according  to  the  far  from  Conquest  of 
laudable  principles  of  Soman  public  law  as  to  the  treatment  ^T^cuae. 
of  perfidious  communities,  haye  been  extended  to  a  city 
which  manifestly  had  not  been  at  liberty  to  act  for  itself, 
and  which  had  repeatedly  made  the  most  earnest  attempts 
to  get  rid  of  the  tyranny  of  the  foreim  soldiers.  Neverthe- 
less, not  only  did  Marcellus  stain  his  military  honour  by 
permitting  a  general  pillage  of  the  wealthy  mercantile  city, 
in  the  course  of  which  Archimedes  and  many  other  citizens 
were  put  to  death,  but  the  Roman  senate  lent  a  deaf  ear  to 
the  complaints  which  the  Syracusans  afterwards  presented  re* 
garding  the  f^ted  general,  and  neither  returned  to  individuals 
their  property  nor  restored  to  the  city  its  freedom.  S3rra- 
cuse  and  the  towns  that  had  been  previously  dependent  on 
it  were  classed  among  tbe  communities  tributary  to  Home  ~ 
Tauromenium  and  Neetum  alone  obtained  the  same  privi- 
leges as  Messana,  while  the  territory  of  Leontini  became 
Homan  domain  and  its  former  proprietors  Soman  lessees — 
and  no  Syracusan  citizen  was  henceforth  allowed  to  reside 
iu  the  "  Island,"  the  portion  of  the  city  that  commanded 
the  harbour. 

Sicily  thus  appeared  lost  to  the  Carthae^inians  ;  but  the  Guerilla 
eeniuB  of  Hannibal  exercised  even  from  a  distance  its  influ-  ^^^r  in 
ence  there.  He  despatched  to  the  Carthaginian  army,  which  ^^^J' 
remained  at  Agrigentum  in  perplexity  and  inaction  under 
Hanno  and  Epicydes,  a  Libyan  cavalry  officer,  Mutines,  who 
took  the  command  of  the  Numidian  cavalry,  and  with  his 
flying  sauadrons,  fanning  into  an  open  flame  the  bitter  hatred 
which  the  despotic  rule  of  the  Romans  had  excited  over  all 
the  island,  commenced  a  guerilla  warfare  on  the  most  ex- 
tensive scale  and  with  the  happiest  results ;  so  that  he  even, 
when  the  Carthaginian  and  Roman  armies  met  on  the  river  » 
Himera,  sustained  some  conflicts  with  Marcellus  himself 
successfully.     The  relations,  however,  which  prevailed  be- 
tween Hannibal  and  the  Carthaginian  council,  were  here 
repeated  on  a  small  scale.    The  general  appointed  by  the 
council  pursued  with  jealous  envy  the  officer  sent  by  Han- 
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nibal,  and  insisted  upon  giving  battle  to  the  proconsul  with- 
out Mutines  and  the  Numidians.     The  wish  of  Hanno  was 
carried  out,  and  he  was  completely  beaten.  Mutines  was  not 
induced  to  deviate  from  his  course ;  he  maintained  himself  in 
the  interior  of  the  country,  occupied  several  small  towns, 
and  was  enabled  by  the  not  inconsiderable  reinforcements 
which  joined  him  finom  Carthage  gradually  to  extend  his  ope- 
rations.   His  successes  were  so  brilliant,  that  at  length  the 
commander-in-chief,  who  could  not  otherwise  prevent  the 
cavalry  officer  from  eclipsing  him,  deprived  him  summarily  of 
the  command  of  the  light  cavalry,  and  intrusted  it  to  his  own 
son.    The  Numidian,  who  had  now  for  two  years  preserved 
the  island  for  his  Phosnician  masters,  had  the  measure  of  his 
patience  exhausted  by  this  treatment.   He  and  his  horsemen 
who  refused  to  follow  the  younger  Hanno  entered  into  nego- 
tiations with  the  Roman  general  Marcus  Valerius  LsBvinus, 
Agrigentum  and  delivered  to  him  Agrigentum.  Hanno  escaped  in  a  boat, 
occapied  by  and  went  to  Carthage  to  report  to  his  superiors  the  dis- 
the  Romans,  graceful  high  treason  of  Hannibal's  officer ;  the  Phoenician 
garrison  in  the  town  was  put  to  death  by  the  Romans,  and 
210.      the  citizens  were  sold  into  slavery  (544).    To  secure  the 
214.      island  from  such  surprises  as  the  landing  of  540,  the  city 
received  a  Roman  colony ;  the  old  and  glorious  Akragas  be- 
Sidlj  tran-  came  the  Roman  fortress  Agrigentum.     After  the  whole  of 
quillized.     Sicily  was  thus  subdued,  the  Romans  exerted  themselves  to 
restore  some  sort  of  tranquillity  and  order  to  the  distracted 
island.    The  rabble  of  banditti  that  haunted  the  interior 
were  driven  together  en  masse  and  conveyed  to  Italy,  that 
from  their  head-quarters  at  Rhegium  they  might  bum  and 
destroy  in  the  territories  of  Hannibal's  allies.    The  govern- 
ment did  its  utmost  to  promote  the  restoration  of  agriculture 
which  had  been  totally  neglected  in  the  island.    The  Car- 
thaginian council  more  than  once  talked  of  sending  a  fleet  to 
Sicuy  and  renewing  the  war  there ;  but  the  project  went  no 
further. 
Philip  of         Macedonia  might  have  exercised  an  influence  over  the 
Macedonia    course  of  events  more  decisive  than  that  of  Syracuse.   From 
procraiti-^   the  eastern  powers  neither  aid  nor  resistance  was  for  the 
moment  to  be  looked  for.    Antiochus  the  Great,  the  natural 
ally  of  Philip,  must,  after  the  decisive  victory  of  the  Egyp- 
217.      tians  at  Raphia  in  587,  have  deemed  himself  fortunate  in 
obtaining  peace  from  the  indolent  Philopator  on  the  basis  of 
the  status  quo  ante.    The  rivalry  of  the  Lagid»  and  the  con- 
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stant  apprehension  of  a  renewed  outbreak  of  the  war  on  the 
one  himd,  and  insurrections  of  pretenders  in  the  interior 
and  enterprises  of  all  sorts  in  Asia  Minor,  Bactria,  and  the 
eastern  satrapies  on  the  other,  prevented  him  from  joining 
that  great  anti-Boman  alliance  which  Hannibal  had  in  view. 
The  Egyptian  court  was  decidedl  j  on  the  side  of  Rome,  with 
which  it  renewed  alliance  in  544 ;  but  it  was  not  to  be  ex-  210. 
pected  that  Ptolemy  Philopator  would  support  Bome  other- 
wise than  by  sendmg  cargoes  of  corn.  Accordingly  there 
was  nothing,  save  their  own  discord,  to  prevent  Greece  and 
Macedonia  from  throwing  their  decisive  weight  into  the 
e;reat  Italian  struggle ;  they  might  save  the  Hellenic  name, 
if  they  had  the  self-control  to  stand  by  each  other  for  but  a 
few  years  against  the  common  foe.  Such  sentiments  were 
current  in  Greece.  The  prophetic  saying  of  Agelaus  of  Nau- 
pactus,  that  he  was  afraid  that  the  prize-fights  in  'v^hich 
the  Hellenes  now  indulged  at  home  might  soon  be  over ;  his 
earnest  warning  to  direct  their  eyes  to  the  west,  and  not  to 
allow  a  stronger  power  to  impose  on  all  the  parties  now  con- 
tending a  peace  nraught  with  equal  servitude — such  sajrings 
bad  essentially  contributed  to  bring  about  the  peace  between 
Philip  and  the  iBtolians  (537),  and  it  was  a  significant  217. 
proof  of  the  tendency  of  that  peace,  that  the  ^tolian  league 
immediately  nominated  Agelaus  as  its  strategus. 

National  patriotism  was  bestirring  itself  in  Greece  as  in 
Carthage;  for  a  moment  it  seemed  possible  to  kindle  a 
nations  Hellenic  war  against  Eome.  But  the  general  in 
such  a  crusade  must  needs  be  Philip  of  Macedonia ;  and  he 
lacked  that  enthusiasm  and  that  faith  in  the  nation,  which 
alone  could  carry  out  such  a  war.  He  knew  not  how  to 
solve  the  arduous  problem  of  transforming  himself  from  the 
oppressor  into  the  champion  of  Greece.  His  very  delay  in 
the  conclusion  of  the  alliance  with  Hannibal  damped  the 
first  and  best  zeal  of  the  Ghreek  patriots ;  and  when  he  did 
enter  into  the  conflict  with  Bome,  his  mode  of  conducting 
war  was  still  less  adapted  to  awaken  sympathy  and  confi- 
dence. His  first  attempt,  which  was  made  in  the  very  year 
of  the  battle  of  Cannae  (538),  to  obtain  possession  of'^the  21 6. 
city  of  ApoUonia,  failed  in  a  way  almost  ridiculous,  for 
Philip  turned  back  in  all  haste  on  receiving  the  totally 
groundless  report  that  a  Boman  fleet  was  steering  for  the 
Adriatic.  This  took  place  before  there  was  a  formal  breach 
with  Bome. ;  when  the  breach  at  length  ensued,  Mend  and 
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foe  expected  a  Macedonian  descent  on  Lower  Italy.  Prom 
215.  539  a  Roman  fleet  and  army  were  stationed  at  Brundisium 
to  meet  it ;  Philip,  who  was  without  vessels  of  war,  was 
constructing  a  flotilla  of  light  lUyrian  barks  to  convey  his 
army  across.  But  when  the  endeavour  had  to  be  made  in 
earnest,  his  courage  failed  to  encounter  the  dreaded  quin- 
queremes  at  sea ;  he  broke  the  promise  which  he  had  given 
to  his  ally  Hannibal  to  attempt  a  descent,  and  with  the 
view  of  still  doing  something  he  resolved  to  make  an  attack 
on  his  own  share  of  the  spoil,  the  Roman  possessions  in 
-i**^-  EpiruB  (540).  Nothing  would  have  come  of  this  even  at 
the  best ;  but  the  Romans,  who  well  knew  that  ofiensive 
was  preferable  to  defensive  protection,  were  by  no  means 
content,  as  Philip  probably  expected  they  woula  be,  to  re- 
main spectators  of  the  attack  from  the  opposite  shore.  The 
Rom^  fleet  conveyed  a  division  of  the  army  from  Brundisium 
to  Epirus ;  Oricum  was  recaptured  from  the  king,  a  garrison 
was  thrown  into  Apollonia,  and  the  Macedonian  camp  was 
stormed.  Thereupon  Philip  passed  from  partial  action  to 
total  inaction,  and  notwithstanding  all  the  complaints  of 
Hannibal,  who  vainly  tried  to  infuse  into  Philip  s  halting 
and  shortsighted  policy  the  energy  of  his  own  fire  and  deci* 
^  sion,  he  allowed  some  years  to  elapse  in  armed  inactivity, 

liome  heads      Nor  was  Philip  the  first  to  renew  the  hostilities.      The 
a    [212.     fall  of  Tarentum  (542),  by  which  Hannibal  acquired  an  ex- 
Greek         cellent  port  on  that   coast  which  was  the    most  conve- 
^ImT      ^6°^  ^or  the  landing  of  a  Macedonian  army,  at  length  led 
liiaoedoDia.  ^^^  Romans  to  parry  the  blow  at  a  distance,  and  to  give  the 
Macedonians  so  much  employment  at  home  that  they  could 
not  think  of  an  attempt  on  Italy.     The  national  enthusiasm 
in  Greece  had  of  course  evaporated  long  ago.     "With  the 
help  of  the  old  feeling  of  opposition  to  Macedonia,  and  of  the 
fresh  actA  of  imprudence  and  injustice  of  which  Philip  had 
been  guilty,  the  Roman  admiral  Laevinus  found  no  diffi- 
culty in  organizing  against  Macedon  a  coalition  of  the  in- 
termediate and  minor  powers  under  the  protectorate  of  Rome. 
It  was  headed  by  the  ^tolians,  at  whose  diet   LaBvinus 
had  personally  appeared  and  had  gained  its  support  by  a 
promise  of  the  Acarnanian  territory  which  the  ^tolians  had 
long  coveted.    They  concluded  with  Rome  an  honourable 
agreement  to  rob  the  rest  of  the  Greeks  of  men  and  land 
on  the  joint  account,  so  that  the  land  should  belong  to  the 
.£tolians,  the  men  and  moveables  to  the  Romans.  They  were 
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joined  by  the  states  of  anti-Macedonian,  or  rather  primarily 
of  anti- Achaean,  tendencies  in  Gteece  proper ;  in  Attica  by 
Athens,  in  the  Peloponnesus  by  Elis  and  Messene,  and  espe- 
cially by  Sparta,  the  antiquated  constitution  of  which  had  been 
just  about  this  time  overthrown  by  a  daring  soldier,  Macha^ 
nidas,  in  order  that  he  might  exercise  despotic  power  under 
the  name  of  king  Pelops,  a  minor,  and  might  establish  a 
goYemment  of  military  adventurers  sustained  by  bands  of 
mercenaries.  The  coalition  was  joined  moreover  by  those 
steadfast  antagonists  of  Macedon,  the  chiefs  of  the  half- 
barbarous  Thracian  and  lUyrian  tribes,  and  lastly  by  Attar 
lua  king  of  Fergamus,  who  followed  out  his  own  interest  wiih 
sagacity  and  energy  amidst  the  ruin  of  the  two  great  Greek 
states  which  surrounded  him,  and  had  the  abuteiiess  even 
now  to  attach  himself  as  a  client  to  Bome  when  his  alliance 
was  still  of  some  value. 

It  is  neither  agreeable  nor  necessary  to  follow  the  vicissi-  Resultica 
tudes  of  this  aimless  struggle.  Philip,  although  he  was  warfare. 
superior  to  each  of  his  opponents  and  repelled  their  attacks 
on  all  sides  with  energy  and  personal  valour,  yet  consumed  his 
time  and  strength  in  that  profitless  defensive.  Now  he  had 
to  turn  against  the  ^tolians,  who  in  concert  with  the  Eoman 
fleet  annihilated  the  unfortunate  Acamanians  and  threatened 
Locris  and  Thessaly ;  now  an  invasion  of  barbarians  sum- 
moned him  to  the  northern  provinces ;  now  the  Achseans  so- 
licited his  help  against  the  predatory  expeditions  of  ^t-olians 
and  Spartans  ;  now  king  Attains  of  rergamus  and  the  Roman 
admiral  Pablius  Sulpicius,  with  their  combined  fleets,  threat- 
ened the  east  coast  or  disembarked  troops  in  Euboea.  The 
want  of  a  war  fleet  paralyzed  Philip  in  all  his  movements ;  he 
even  went  so  far  as  to  beg  vessels  of  war  firom  his  ally  Prusias 
of  Bithynia,  and  even  from  Hannibal.  It  was  only  towards 
the  close  of  the  war  that  he  resolved — as  he  should  have 
done  at  first — to  order  the  construction  of  100  ships  of  war, 
of  which  however  no  use  was  made,  if  the  order  was  exe- 
cuted at  all.  All  who  understood  the  position  of  Greece  Peace  be- 
and  sympathized  with  it  lamented  the  unhappy  war,  in  which  ^^ 
the  last  energies  of  Greece  preyed  upon  itself  and  the  pros-  ^^  (fj-^'^g^ 
perity  of  the  land  was  destroyed ;  repeatedly  the  commer- 
cial states,  Bhodes,  Chios,  Mitylene,  Byzantium,  Athens, 
and  even  Egypt  had  attempted  a  mediation.  In  fact  both 
parties  had  an  interest  in  coming  to  t«rms.  The  ^tolians,  to 
whom  their  Boman  aUies  attached  the  chief  importance,  had, 
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as  well  as  the  Macedonians,  suffered  greatly  in  consequence 
of  the  war ;  especially  after  the  petty  king  of  the  Athamanes 
had  been  gained  by  Philip,  and  the  interior  of  ^tolia  had  thus 
been  laid  open  to  Macedonian  incursions.     Many  ^tolians 
even  had  their  eyes  gradually  opened  to  the  dishonourable 
and  pernicious  part  which  the  Eoman  alliance  condemned 
them  to  play ;  a  cry  of  horror  pervaded  the  whole  Greek 
nation  when  the  ^tolians,  in  concert  with  the  Bomans,  sold 
Hellenic  citizens,  such  as  those  of  Anticyra,  Oreus,  Dmye, 
and  iBgina,  en  masse  into  slavery.     But  the  iBtolians  were  no 
longer  free ;  they  would  run  a  great  risk  if  of  their  own 
accord  they  concluded  peace  with  Philip,  and  they  found 
the   Itomans   by  no  means   disposed,  especially  a&er  the 
favourable  turn  which  matters  were  taking  in  Spain  and  in 
Italy,  to  desist  from  a  war,  which  on  their  own  part  was 
carried  on  with  merely  a  few  ships,  and  the  burden  and 
injury  of  which  fell  mainly  on  the  ^tolians.     At  length 
however  the^tolians  resolved  to  listen  to  the  mediating  cities: 
and,  notwithstanding  the  counter  efforts  of  the  Komans, 
206-205.  a  peace  was  arranged  in  the  winter  of  548-9  between  the 
^J^®  *^'     Greek  powers.    -ZEtolia  had  converted  an  over-powerful  ally 
Philip  and   ^^  ^  dangerous  enemy ;  but  the  Roman  senate,  which  just 
Rome.         ftt  that  time  was  summoning  all  the  resources  of  the  exhausted 
state  for  the  decisive  expedition  to  Africa,  did  not  deem 
it  a  fitting  moment  to  resent  the  breach  of  the  aUiaoce. 
The  war  even  with  Philip  could  not  have  been  carried  on  by 
the  Romans  without  considerable  exertions  of  their  own 
after  the  withdrawal  of  the  iStolians ;  and  it  appeared  to 
them  more  advantageous  to  terminate  it  also  by  a  peace, 
whereby  Rome  retained  all  her  possessions  on  the  coast 
of  Epirus  except  the  worthless  territory  of  the  Atintanes. 
Under  the  circumstances  Philip  might  deem  himself  fortu- 
nate in  obtaining  terms  so  favourable ;  but  that  issue  pro- 
claimed— what  could  not  indeed  be  longer  concealed — ^that  all 
the  imspeakable  misery  which  ten  years  of  a  warfare  wa^ed 
with  revolting  inhumanity  had  brought  upon  Greece  Bad 
been  endured  for  no  end,  and  that  the  noble  and  just  combi- 
nation, which  Hannibal  had  projected  and  all  Greece  had  for 
a  moment  joined,  was  shattered  irretrievably. 
Spanish  In  Spain,  where  the  spirit  of  Hamilcar  and  Hannibal  was 

powerful,  the  struggle  viras  more  severe.  Its  progress  was 
marked  by  the  singular  vicissitudes  incidental  to  the  peculiar 
nature  of  the  country  and  the  habits  of  the  people.     The 
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farmeiB  and  shepherds,  who  inhabited  the  beantiful  yallej  of 
the  Ebro  and  the  luxuriantly  fertile  Andalusia  as  well  as  the 
rough  upland  region  trayersed  bj  numerous  wooded  moun- 
tain ranges  that  lay  between  them,  could  easily  be  congre- 
gated as  an  armed  levie  en  masse,  but  it  was  difficult  to  lead 
them  against  the  enemy,  or  eyen  to  keep  them  together  at  alL 
The  inhabitants  of  the  towns  could  just  as  little  be  combined 
for  steady  and  united  action,  obstinately  as  they  bade  defiance 
to  the  oppressor  behind  their  walls.     They  all  appear  to 
haye  made  little  distinction  between  the  Romans  and  the 
Carthaginians;   whether  the  troublesome  guests  who  had 
established  themselyes  in  the  yalley  of  the  Ebro,  or  those 
who  had  established  themselyes  on  the  Ghuadalquiyir,  possessed 
a  larger  or  smaller  portion  of  the  peninsula,  was  probably 
to  the  nation  yery  much  a  matter  of  indifference ;  and  for 
that  reason  the  peculiarly  Spanish  trait  of  tenacity  in  parti- 
sanship was  little  prominent  in   this  war,  with  isolated 
exceptions  such  as  Saguntum  on  the  Roman  and  Astapa 
on  the  Carthaginian  side.    But  as  neither  the  Romans 
nor  the  Africans  had  brought  with  them  sufficient  forces 
of  their  own,  the  war  necessarily  became   on  both  sides 
a  straggle  to  gain  partisans,  which  was  rarely  decided  by 
well-founded  attachment,  more  usually  by  fear,  money,  or 
accident,  and  which,  when  it  seemed  about  to  end,  resolyed 
itself  into  a  series  of  fortress  sieges  and  guenlla  confficts 
whence  it  soon  reyiyed  with  firesh  fury.    The  armies  are  as 
shifting  as  the  sand  downs  on  the  sea  shore ;  on  the  spot 
where  a  hill  stood  yesterday,  not  a  trace  of  it  remains  to-day. 
In  general  the  superiority  was  on  the  side  of  the  Romans, 
partly  because  they  at  nrst  appeared  in  Spain  as  the  deli- 
yerers  of  the  land  from  Phoenician  despotism,  partly  because 
of  the  fortunate  selection  of  their  leaders  and  of  the  stronger 
nucleus  of  trustworthy  troops  which  these  brought  along 
with  them.    It  is  impossible,  ooweyer,  with  the  yery  unper- 
fect  and,  in  point  of  chronology  especially,  yery  confused 
accounts  which  haye  been  handed  down  to  us,  to  giye  a  satis- 
fiictory  yiew  of  a  war  so  conducted. 

The  two  lieutenant-gpyemors  of  the  Romans  in  the  pe-  SuoreasoK  of 
ninsula,   GhiieuB  and  Fublius  Scipio,  both  of  them,  but  tbe  Scipios. 
especially  Gnieus,   good  generals  and  excellent  adminis- 
trators,   accomplished  their  task  with  the  most  brilliant 
success.    Not  only  was  the  barrier  of  the  Pyrenees  stead- 
lastly  maintained,  and  an  attempt  to  re-establish  the  inter- 
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rupted  communication  by  land  between  the  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  enemy  and  his  head-quarters  sternly  repulsed ; 
not  only  had  a  Spanish  New  Eome  been  created,  af^r  the 
model  of  the  Spanish  New  Carthage,  by  means  of  the  compre- 
hensive fortifications  and  harbour-works  of  Tarraco,  but  the 
215.      Boman  armies  had  already  in  539  fought  with  success  in 
Andalusia  (P.  145).    Their  expedition  thither  was  repeated 
2W.      in  the  following  year  (540)  with  still  greater  success.     The 
Bomans  carried  their  arms  almost  to  the  pillars  of  Hercules, 
extended  their  protectorate  in  South  Spain,  and  lastly,  by 
regaining  and  re-establishing  Saguntum,  secured  for  them- 
selves an  important  station  on  the  line  from  the  Ebro  to 
Cartagena,  repaying  at  the  same  time  as  far  as  possible  an  old 
debt  which  the  nation  owed.    While  the  Scipios  thus  almost 
drove  the  Carthaginians  out  of  Spain,  they  had  the  skill  to 
raise  up  a  dangerous  enemy  to  them  in  western  Africa  itself  in 
Sjphax       the  person  of  the  powerful  west  African  prince  Sy  phax,  ruling 
against  Car-  in  the  modem  provinces  of  Oran  and  Algiers,  who  entered 
^^^!         into  connections  with  the  Bomans  (about  641).     Had  it 
been  possible  to  supply  him  with  a  Boman  army,  great  results 
might  have  been  expected;  but  at  that  time  not  a  man 
could  be  spared  from  Italy,  and  the  Spanish  army  was  too 
weak  to  be  divided.    But  even  Syphax's  own  troops,  trained 
and  led  by  Boman  officers,  excited   so  serious  a  ferment 
among  the  Libyan  subjects  of  Carthage  that  the  lieutenant- 
commander  of  Spain  and  Africa,  Hasdrubal  Barca  himself, 
went  to  Africa  with  the  flower  of  his  Spanish  troops.     Little 
more  is  related  of  this  Libyan  war  than  the  story  of  the 
cruel  vengeance  which  Carthage,  as  was  her  wont,  inflicted 
on  the  rebels,  after  the  rival  of  Syphax,  king  Gala  (in  the 
modem  province  of  Constantine),  had  declared  for  Carthage, 
and  had  by  means  of  his  brave  son  Massinissa  defeated  Syphax 
and  compelled  him  to  make  peace. 
The  Scipios      This  tum  of  affairs  in  Africa  had  an  important  effect  on 
defeated      the  war  in  Spain.      Hasdrubal  was  able  once    more  to 
^^211**^   proceed  to  that  country  (543),  whither  he  was  soon  followed 
Dy  considerable  reinforcements,  and  by  Massinissa  himself. 
The  Scipios,  who  during  the  absence  of  the  enemy's  general 
213,  212.  (641,  642)  had  continued  to  plunder  and  to  gain  partisans 
in  the  Carthaginian  territory,  found  themselves  unexpect- 
edly assailed  by  forces  so  superior  that  they  were  under 
the  necessity  of  either    retreating  behind    the   Ebro    or 
calling  out  the  Spaniards.     They  chose  the  latter  coiirse, 
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and  took  into  their  paj  20,000  Celtiberians ;  and  then,  in 
order  the  better  to  encounter  the  three  hostile  armies  under 
Hasdrubal  Barca,  Hasdrubal  the  son  of  Gisgo,  and  Mago, 
thej  dirided  their  army,  and  did  not  even  kee]^  their  Boman 
troops  together.     They  thus  prepared  the  way  for  their  own 
destruction.   While  Gnsus  with  his  corps,  containing  a  third 
of  the  Boman  and  all  the  Spanish  troops,  lay  encamped 
opposite  to  Hasdrubal  Barca,  the  latter  had  no  difficulty 
in  inducing  the  Spaniards  in  the  Boman  army  in  considera- 
tion of  a  sum  of  money  to  withdraw — which  perhaps  to 
their  free-lance  ideas  of  morals  did  not  even  seem  a  breach 
of  fidelity,  seeing  that  they  did  not  pass  over  to  the  enemies 
of  their  paymaster.     Notmng  was  left  to  the  Boman  general 
but   hastily  to   begin   his   retreat,  in  which   the    enemy 
closely  followed  him.    Meanwhile  the  second  Boman  army 
under  Publius  found  itself  vigorously  assailed  by  the  two 
other   Punic  armies  under  Hasdrubal  son  of  G-isgo  and 
Mago,  and  the  dashing  squadrons  of  Massinissa's  horse  gave 
to  the  Carthaginians  a  decided  advantage.     The  Boman 
camp  was  almost  surrounded.    If  the  Spanish  auxiliaries 
already  on  the  way  should  arrive,  the  Bomans  would   be 
completely  hemmed  in.  The  bold  resolve  of  the  proconsul  to 
encounter  with  his  best  troops  the  advancing  Spaniards, 
before  their  appearance  should  ml  up  the  gap  in  the  blockade, 
ended  unfortunately.     The  Bomans  indeed  had  at  first 
the  advantage ;  but  the  !N  umidian  horse,  who  were  rapidly 
despatched  after  the  troops  that  had  issued  forth,  soon 
overtook  them  and  prevented  them  both  from  following  up 
the  victory  which  they  had  already  half  gained,  and  from 
retreating,  until    the    Funic  infantry   came    up    and  at 
length  the  fall  of  the  general  converted  the  lost  battle  into  a 
defeat.    After  Fublius  had  thus  fallen,  Gnsus,  who  slowly 
retreating  had  with  difficulty  defended  himself  against  the 
one  Carthaginian  army,  found  himself  suddenly  assailed  at 
once  by  three,  and  all  retreat  cut  off  by  the  Numidian 
cavalry.    Hemmed  in  upon  a  bare  hill,  which  did  not  even 
afford  a  possibility  of  pitching  a  camp,  the  whole  corps  were 
cut  down  or  taken  prisoners.    As  to  the  fate  of  the  general 
himself  no  certain  information  was  ever  obtained.    A  small 
division  alone  was  conducted  by  Ghiius  Marcius,  an  excellent 
officer  of  .the  school  of  GkuDus,  in  safety  to  the  other  bank 
of  the  £bro;   and  thither  the  legate  Titus  Fonteius  also 
succeeded  in  bringing  safely  the  portion  of  the  corps  of 
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Publius  that  had  been  left  in  the  oamp ;  most  even  of  the 
Boman  garrisons  scattered  in  the  south  of  Spain  were 
enabled  to  flee  thither.  In  all  Spain  south  of  the  Ebro  the 
Phoenicians  ruled  without  opposition;  and  the  moment 
seemed  not  far  distant,  when  the  river  would  be  crossed, 
the  Pyrenees  would  be  open,  and  the  communication  with 
Italy  would  be  restored.  But  the  emergency  in  the  Boman 
camp  called  the  right  man  to  the  command.  The  choice  of 
the  soldiers,  passing  over  older  and  not  incapable  officers, 
summoned  Gaius  Marcius  to  become  leader  of  toe  army ;  and 
his  dexterous  management  and,  quite  as  much  perhaps,  the 
envy  and  discord  among  the  three  Carthaginian  generals, 
wrested  from  these  the  further  fruits  of  their  iiiportant 
victory.  Such  of  the  Carthaginians  as  had  crossed  the  river 
were  driven  back,  and  the  line  of  the  Ebro  was  held  in  the 
meanwhile,  till  Eome  gained  time  to  send  a  new  army  and  a 
new  general.  Fortunately  the  turn  of  the  war  in  Italy, 
where  Capua  had  just  fallen,  allowed  this  to  be  done.  A 
strong  legion — 12,000  men — arriving  under  the  proprietor 
G^us  Claudius  Nero,  restored  the  balance  of  arms.  An  ex- 
pedition to  Andalusia  in  the  following  year  (544)  was  most 
successful;  Hasdrubal  Barca  was  beset  and  surrounded, 
and  escaped  a  capitulation  only  by  ignoble  stratagem  and 
0{)en  perfidy.  But  Nero  was  not  the  right  general  for  the 
Spanish  war.  He  was  an  able  officer,  but  a  harsh,  irritable, 
unpopular  man,  who  had  little  skill  in  the  art  of  renewing 
old  connections  or  of  forming  new  ones,  or  in  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  injustice  and  arrogance  with  which  the  Car- 
thaginians after  the  death  of  the  Scipios  had  treated  friend 
and  foe  in  Further  Spain  and  exasperated  all  against  them. 
The  senate,  which  formed  a  correct  judj^ment  as  to  the 
importance  and  the  peculiar  character  of  the  Spanish  war, 
ana  had  learned  from  the  Uticenses  brought  in  as  prisoners 
by  the  Roman  fleet  the  great  exertions  which  were  making 
in  Carthage  to  send  Hasdrubal  and  Massinissa  with  a 
numerous  army  over  the  Pyrenees,  resolved  to  despatch  to 
Spain  new  reinforcements  and  an  extraordinarv  general  of 
higher  rank,  the  nomination  of  whom  they  deemed  it  expedient 
to  leave  to  the  people.  For  long  (so  runs  the  story)  nobody 
announced  himself  as  a  candidote  for  the  perilous  and  com- 
plicated office ;  but  at  last  a  young  officer  of  twenty-seven, 
Publius  Scipio  (son  of  the  general  of  the  same  name  who 
had  fallen  in  Spain),  who  had  held  the  offices  of  military  tri- 
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bane  and  8»dile,  came  forward  to  solicit  it.    It  is  incredible 
that  the  Boman  senate  should  have  left  to  accident  an  election 
of  snch  importance  in  an  assembly  which  it  had  itself  sug- 
gested, and  equally  incredible  that  ambition  and  patriotism 
should  have  so  died  out  in  Bome  that  no  tried  officer  pre- 
sented himself  for  the  important  post.    If  on  the  other  hand 
the  eves  of  the  senate  turned  to  the  young,  talented,  and 
experienced  officer,  who  had  brilliantly  distinguished  himself 
in  the  hotly  contested  days  on  the  Trebia  and  at  Gann®,  but 
who  still  liad  not  the  rank  requisite  for  his  coming  forward 
as  the  successor  of  men  who  nad  been  praetors  and  consuls, 
it  was  very  natural  to  adopt  this  course,  which  as  it  were 
in  courtesy  constrained  the  people  to  admit  the  only  can- 
didate notwithstanding  his  defective  qualification,  and  which 
could  not  but  bring  both  him  and  the  Spanish  expedition, 
that  was  doubtless  very  unpopular,  into  favour  with  the 
miiltitude.     If   such  was  the   object  of  this   ostensibly 
unpremeditated  candidature,   it  was    perfectly  success^!. 
The  son,  who  went  to  avence  the  death  of  a  father  whose 
life  he  had  saved  nine  years  before  at  the  Trebia ;  the  young 
man  of  manly  beauty  and  long  locks,  who  with  modest 
blushes  off^d  himself  in  the  absence  of  a  better  for  the 
post  of  danger ;  the  mere  military  tribune,  whom  the  votes 
of  the  centuries  now  raised  at  once  to  the  roll  of  the 
highest  magistracies — all  these  circumstances  made  a  won- 
derful and  indelible  impression  on  the  citizens  and  fisurmers 
of  Bome.    And  in  truth  Publius  Scipio  was  one,  who  was 
himself  enthusiastic,  and  who  inspired  enthusiasm.    He  was 
not  one  of  the  few  who  by  their  energy  and  iron  will 
constrain  the  world  to  adopt,  and  to  move  in,  new  paths  for 
centuries,  or  who  grasp  the  reins  of  destiny  for  years  till  its 
wheels  roll  o^ter  them.    Publius  Scipio  gained  battles  and 
conquered  countries  under  the  instructions  of  the  senate ; 
with  the  aid  of  his  military  laurels  he  took  also  a  pro- 
minent position  in  Bome  as  a    statesman ;    but  a « wide 
interval  separates  such  a  man  from  an  Alexander  or  a  Csesar. 
As  an  officer,  he  rendered  at  least  no  e^reater  service  to  his 
country  than  Marcus  Marcellus;   and  as  a  politician,  al- 
though not  perhaps  himself  fully  conscious  of  the  unpatriotic 
and  personal  character  of  his  policy,  he  injured  his  country 
at  least  as  much,  as  he  benefited  it  by  his  military  skill.  Yet 
a  special  charm  lingers  around  the  form  of  that  graceful  hero ; 
it  IS  surrounded,  as  with  a  dazzling  halo,  by  the  atmosphere 
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of  serene  and  confident  inspiration,  in  which  Scipio  with 
mingled  credulity  and  adroitness  always  moved.    AVith  quite 
enough  of  enthusiasm  to  warm  men's  hearts,  and  enough  of 
calculation  to  follow  in  every  case  the  dictates  of  intelligence, 
while  not  leaving  out  of  account  the  vulgar :  not  naive  enough 
to  share  the  belief  of  the  multitude  in  his  divine  inspirations, 
nor  straightforward  enough  to  set  it  aside,  and  yet  in  secret 
thoroughly  persuaded  that  he  was  a  man  specifJly  favoured 
of  the  gods — in  a  word,  a  genuine  prophetic  nature ;  raised 
above  the  people,  and  not  less  aloof  from  them  ;  a  man  stead- 
fast to  his  word  and  kingly  in  his  bearing,  who  thought  that 
he  would  humble  himself  bv  adopting  the  ordinary  title  of  a 
king,  but  could  never  understand  how  the  constitution  of 
the  republic  should  in  his  case  bo  binding ;  so  confident  in 
his  own  greatness  that  he  knew  nothing  of  envy  or  of 
hatred,  courteously  acknowledged  other  men's  merits,  and 
compassionately  forgave  other  men's  fiftults;  an  excellent 
officer  and  a  refined  diplomatist  without    presenting    the 
ofiensive  special  stamp  of  either  calling,  uniting  Hellenic 
culture  with  the  fullest  national  feeling  of  a  Boman,   an 
accomplished  speaker  and  of  graceful  manners — Publius 
Scipio  won  the  hearts  of  soldiers  and  of  woipen,  of  his 
countrymen  and  of  the  Spaniards,  of  his  rivals  in  the  senate 
and  of  his  greater  Carthaginian  antagonist.    Soon  his  name 
was  on  every  one's  lips,  and  his  wcw  the  star  which  seemed 
destined  to  bring  victory  and  peace  to  his  country. 
Scipio  goes       Fublius  Scipio  went  to  Spain  in  544-6,  accompanied  by 
to  Spain,     the  propr»tor  Marcus  Silanus,  who  was  to  succeed  Nero 
210-209.  and  to  serve  as  assistant  and  counsellor  to  the  young  com- 
mander-in-chief, and  by  his  intimate  friend  Qaius  LsBlius 
as  admiral,  and  furnished  with  a  legion  above  the  usual 
strength  and  a  well-filled  chest.     His  appearance  on  the 
scene  was  at  once  signalized  by  one  of  the  oddest  and  most 
fortunate  coups  ds  main  that  are  known  in  history.     Of  the 
three  Carthaginian  generals  Hasdrubal  Barca  was  stationed 
at  the  sources,  Hasdrubal  son  of  Qisgo  at  the  mouth,  of  the 
Tagus,  and  Mago  at  the  pillars  of  Hercules ;  the  nearest  of 
them  was  ten  days'  march  from  the  Phoenician  capital.  New 
Captui-e  of  Carthaffe.     Suddenly,  in  the  spring  of  645,  ere  the  enemy's 
New  Gar-    armies  began  to  move,  Scipio  set  out  with  his  whole  army  of 
^*i*wj«'         nearly  30,000  men  and  his  fleet  for  this  town,  which  he 
could  reach  by  the  coast  route  from  the  mouth  of  the  Ebro 
in  a  few  days,  and  surprised  the  Funic  garrison,  not  above 
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1000  men  strong,  bj  a  combined  attack  b^  sea  and  land* 
The  town,  situated  on  a  tongue  of  land  projecting  into  the 
harbour,  found  itself  threatened  at  once  on  three  sides  br 
the  Boman  fleet,  and  on  the  fourth  by  the  legions ;  and  aU 
help  was  far  distant.  NeTertheless  the  commandant  Mago 
defended  himself  with  resolution,  and  armed  the  citizens,  aa 
the  soldiers  did  not  suffice  to  man  the  walls.  A  sortie  was 
attempted,  but  the  Eomans  repelled  it  with  ease,  and  with- 
out taking  time  to  open  a  reguhur  siege,  began  the  assault  on 
the  landward  side.  Eagerly  the  assailants  pushed  their  ad- 
Tance  along  the  narrow  limd  approach  to  the  town ;  new 
columns  constantly  relieyed  those  that  were  fatigued;  the 
weak  earrison  was  utterly  exhausted ;  but  the  Bomans  had 
gained  no  advantage.  Scipio  had  not  expected  any ;  the 
assault  was  merely  designed  to  draw  away  the  garrison  from 
the  side  next  to  the  harbour,  where,  having  been  informed 
that  part  of  the  latter  was  left  dry  at  e^tide,  he  medi- 
tated a  second  attack.  While  the  assault  was  raging  on  the 
landward  side,  Scipio  sent  a  division  with  ladders  over  the 
shallow  bank,  **  wnere  Neptune  himself  showed  them  the 
way,"  and  they  had  actually  the  good  fortune  to  find  the  walls 
at  that  point  undefended.  Thus  the  city  was  won  on  the 
first  day ;  whereupon  Mago  in  the  citadel  capitulated.  With 
the  Carthaginian  capital,  there  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Eomans  18  dismantled  vessels  of  war  and  63  transports, 
the  whole  war-stores,  considerable  supplies  of  com,  the  war^ 
chest  of  600  talents  (more  than  £140,000),  the  hostages  of 
all  the  Spanish  allies  of  Carthage,  and  ten  thousand  captives, 
among  whom  were  eighteen  Carthaginian  Gerusiasts  or 
Judges.  Sdpio  promised  the  hostages  permission  to  return 
home  so  soon  as  their  respective  communities  should  have 
entered  into  alliance  with  Bome,  and  employed  the  re-' 
sources  which  the  city  afibrded  to  ^reinforce  and  impove 
the  condition  of  his  army.  He  ordered  the  artisans  of^New 
Gartha|;e,  2000  in  number,  to  work  for  the  Soman  army, 
promising  to  them  liberty  at  the  dose  of  the  war,  and  he 
selected  from  the  remaining  multitude  the  able-bodied  men 
to  serve  as  rowers  in  the  fleet.  But  the  burgesses  of  the 
city  were  spared,  and  allowed  to  retain  their  liber^  and  former 
position.  Scipio  knew  the  FhoBnicians  and  was  aware  that 
they  urould  obey;  and  it  was  important- that  a  city  pos- 
sessing the  only  good  harbour  on  the  east  coast  and  rich  silver- 
mines  should  be  secured  by  something  more  than  a  garrison. 
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SucoOBB  thus  crowned  the  bold  eaterprise — bcdd,  becaiue 
it  was  not  unknown  to  Scipio  that  Hasdrubal  Barca  had 
receiyed  orders  from  his  goyernment  to  adyance  towards 
Graul  and  was  engaged  in  fulfilling  them,  and  because  the 
weak  diyision  left  behind  on  the  Ebro  was  not  in  a  position 
seriously  to  oppose  that  moyement,  should  Scipio's  return 
be  delayed.  JBut  he  was  again  at  Tarraco,  before  Hasdrubal 
made  his  appearance  on  the  Ebro.  The  hauurd  of  the  game, 
which  the  young  general  played  when  he  abandoned  his 
primary  task  in  order  to  execute  a  dashing  stroke^  was 
concealed  by  the  fistbulous  success  which  Neptune  and  Scipio 
had  gained  m  concert.  The  maryellous  capture  of  the  Phoe- 
nician capital  BO  abundantly  justified  all  the  expectations 
that  had  been  formed  at  home  regarding  the  wondrous 
youth,  that  none  could  yenture  to  utter  any  adyerse  opinion. 
Scipio's  command  was  indefinitely  prolonged;  he  himself 
resolyed  no  longer  to  confine  his  efforts  to  the  mere  task  of 
guarding  the  passes  of  the  Pyrenees.  Already,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  fall  of  New  Carthage,  not  only  had  the 
Spaniards  on  the  north  of  the  Ebro  completely  submitted, 
but  eyen  beyond  the  Ebro  the  most  powerful  princes  had 
exchanged  the  Carthaginian  for  the  Jioman  prot^torate. 
209-208.  Scipio  employed  the  winter  of  545-6  in  breaking  up  his 
Scipio  goes  ^^  ^^^  increasing  his  land  army  with  the  men  thus  ac- 
to  Anda-  quired,  so  that  he  might  at  once  watch  the  north  and 
lasia.  assume  the  offensiye  in  the  south  more  energetically  than 
208.  before,  and  he  marched  in  546  to  Andalusia.  There  he 
encountered  Hasdrubal  Barca,  who  was  moying  northward, 
in  the  execution  of  his  long-cherished  plan,  to  the  help  of  his 
brother.  A  battle  took  place  at  Bscula,  in  which  the 
Bomans  claimed  the  yictory,  and  professed  to  haye  made 
Hasdrubal  10,000  captiyes ;  but  Hasdrubal  attained  his  end  in  the 
crosses  the  main,  although  at  the  sacrifice  of  a  portion  of  his  army. 
Pyrenees,  -i^ith  his  chest,  his  elephants,  and  the  best  portion  of  his 
troops,  he  forced  his  way  to  the  north  coast  of  Spain; 
marching  along  the  shore,  he  reached  the  western  passes  of 
the  Pyrenees  which  appear  to  haye  been  unoccupied,  and 
before  the  bad  season  set  in  he  was  in  Gkiul,  where  he 
took  up  quarters  for  the  winter.  It  was'eyident  that 
Scipio's  resolye  to  combine  offensiye  operations  with  the 
defensiye,  which  he  had  been  instructed  to  maintain*  was  in- 
considerate and  unwise*  The  immediate  task  assigned  to  the 
Spanish  army,  which  not  only  Scipio's  fiftther  and  uncle,  but 
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eren  Gaius  Marcius  and  Gkbius  Nero  had  accomplished  with 
much  inferior  means,  was  not  enough  for  the  arroganee  of 
the  victorioas  general  at  the  head  ofa  nnmerous  army ;  and 
he  was  mainly  to  blame  for  the  extremely  critical  position  of 
Some  in  the  summer  of  547,  when  Hannibal's  plan  of  a  ^^'^» 
combined  attack  on  the  Bomans  was  at  length  realized. 
But  the  gods  covered  the  errors  of  their  farourite  with 
laurels.  In  Italy  the  peril  fortunately  passed  orer;  the 
Bomans  were  glad  to  accept  the  bulletin  of  the  ambiguous 
victory  of  Bascula,  and  when  fresh  tidings  of  victory  arrived 
from  Spain,  they  thought  no  further  of  the  circumstance 
that  they  had  had  to  combat  the  ablest  general  and  the 
flower  of  the  Hispano-Fhoenician  army  in  Italy. 

After  the  removal  of  Hasdrubal  Barca  the  two  generals  who  Spain  coq< 
were  left  in  Spain  determined  for  the  time  being  to  retire,  qucred. 
Hasdruba]  son  of  Qiaso  to  Lusitania,  Mago  even  to  the 
Baleues ;  and  untfl  n^  remforcemento  sho^d  arrive  from 
Africa,  they  leftMassinissa's  light  cavalry  alone  to  wage  a  de- 
sultory warfare  in  Spain,  as  Mutines  had  done  so  success- 
fully in  Sicily.     The  whole  east  coast  thus  fell  into  the  power 
of  tne  Bomans.    In  the  following  year  (647)  Hanno  actually      '^^^ 
made  his  appearance  from  Africa  with  a  third  army,  where- 
upon Mago  and  Hasdrubal  returned  to  Andalusia.    But 
3£arcuB  Silanus  defeated  the  united  armies  of  Mago  and 
Hanno,  and  captured  the  latter  in  person.    Hasdrubal  upon 
this  abandoned  the  keeping  of  the  open  field,  and  distributed 
his  troops  among  the  Anduusian  cities,  of  which  Scipio  was 
during  this  year  able  to  storm  only  one,  Oringis.     The 
Phoenicians  seemed  vanquished ;  but  yet  they  were  dble  in  the 
following  year  (548)  once  more  to  send  into  the  field  a  power-      206. 
frd  army,  82  elephants,  4000  horse,  and  70,000  foot,  tar  the 

freater  part  of  whom,  it  is  true,  were  hastily  collected 
Danish  militia.  Again  a  battle  took  place  at  Biecula. 
The  Boman  army  numbered  little  more  than  half  that  of  the 
enemy,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  it  was  also  composed 
of  ^Spaniards.  Scipio,  like  Wellington  in  similar  circum- 
stances, disposed  nis  Spaniards  so  that  they  should  not 
partake  in  tne  fight — the  only  possible  mode  of  preventing 
their  dispersion — while  on  the  other  hand  he  threw  his 
Boman  troops  in  the  first  instance  on  the  Spaniards.  The 
day  was  nevertheless  obstinatel v  contested ;  but  at  length  the 
Bomans  were  the  victors,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the 
defeat  of  such  an  army  was  equivalent  to  its  complete  disso- 
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lution— Hasdrubal  and  Mago  singly  made  their  escape  to 
Chides.    The  Romans  were  now  without  a  rival  in  the  penin- 
sula; the  few  towns  that  did  not  submit  with  good  will 
were  severally  subdued,  and  some 'of  them  punished  with 
cruel  severity.    Sdpio  was  even  able  to  pay  a  visit  to 
Syphaz  on  the  African  coast,  and  to  enter  into  communica- 
tions with  him  and  also  with  Massinissa  with  reference  to 
an  expedition  to  Africa — a  foolhardy  venture,  which  was  not 
warranted  by  any  corresponding  advantage,  however  much 
the  report  of  it  might  please  the  curiosity  of  the  citizens  of 
the  capital  at  home.     Gkides  alone,  where  Mago  held  com- 
mand, was  still  Fhoenician.     For  a  moment  it  seemed  as  if^ 
afiter  the  Bomans  had  entered  upon  the  Carthaginian  heritage, 
and  had  sufficiently  undeceived  the  expectation  cherished 
here  and  there  among  the  Spaniards  that  after  the  close  of 
the  Fhosnician  rule  they  would  get  rid  of  their  Boman  guests 
also  and  would  regain  their  ancient  freedom,  a  general 
insurrection  against  the  Romans  would  break  forth  in  Spain, 
in  which  the  former  allies  of  Rome  would  take  the  lead. 
The  sickness  of  the  Roman  general  and  the  mutiny  of  one 
of  his  corps,  occasioned  by  their  pay  being  in  arrear  for 
many  years,  favoured  the  rismg.    But  Scipio  recovered  sooner 
than  was  expected,  and  dexterously  suppressed  the  tumuli 
among  the  soldiers;    upon  which  the  communities,  that 
had  taken  the  lead  in  the  national  insurrection,  were  sub- 
Mago  goes    ^^^  ^^  onoe  before  the  insurrection  gained  ground.    When, 
to  Italy,      therefore,  nothing  came  of  this  movement  and  Gades  could 
not  be  permanently  held,  the  Carthaginian    government 
ordered  Mago  to  gather  together  whatever  could  be  got  in 
ships,  troops,  and  money,  and  with  these,  if  possible,  to  give 
another  tiurn  to  the  war  in  Italy.     Scipio  could  not  prevent 
this ;  his  dismantling  of  the  fleet  now  avenged  itself;  and  he 
was  a  second  time  obliged  to  leave  in  the  hands  of  his  gods 
the  defence — ^which  had  been  intrusted  to  his  own  care— of  his 
country  against  new  invasions.    The  last  of  Hamilcar's  sons 
Tiades  be-    left  the  peninsula  without  opposition.    After  his  departure 
^^         Gades,  the  earliest  and  latest  possession  of  the  Fhconicians 
Roman.       ^^^  Spanish  soil,  submitted  on  favourable  conditions  to  its 
new  masters.    Spain  was,  after  a  thirteen  years'  struggle, 
converted  fix)m  a  Carthaginian  into  a  Boman  province,  in 
which  the  conflict  with  the  Bomans  was  still  continued 
for  centuries  by  means  of  insurrection  always  repressed  and 
yet  never  subdued,  but  in  which  at  the  moment  no  enemy 
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stood  oppoeed  to  Borne.    Scipio  embraced  the  first  moment 
of  apparent  peace  to  resign  his  command  (in  the  end  of  548)^      206. 
and  to  report  at  Bome  in  person  the  victories  which  he  had 
achieyed  and  the  provinces  which  he  had  won. 

While  the  war  was  thas  terminated  in  Sicily  bv  Marcel-  Iteliao 
Ins,  in  Ghneeoe  by  Publius  Sulpicius,  and  in  Spain  by  Scipio, 
the  mighty  stm^gle  was  carried  on  without  interruption  in 
the  Italian  peninsula.  There,  after  the  battle  of  Canna 
had  been  fought  and  its  effects  in  loss  or  gain  could  by  de- 
grees be  discerned,  at  the  commencement  of  540,  the  fifth  2U. 
year  of  the  war,  the  dispositions  of  the  opposine;  Bomans  Pontion  of 
and  Phoenicians  were  as  follow.  North  Italy  had  been  re-  tli«  •"»»«•• 
occupied  by  the  Bomans  after  Hannibal's  departure,  and  was 
protected  by  three  legions,  two  of  which  were  stationed  in  the 
Celtic  territory,  the  third  as  a  reserve  in  Picenum.  Lower 
Italy,  as  far  as  moimt  Ghurganus  and  the  Voltumus,  was, 
with  the  exception  of  the  fortresses  and  most  of  the  ports, 
in  the  hands  of  Hannibal.  He  and  his  main  army  were  at 
Arpiy  while  Tiberius  Gfracchus  with  four  legions  confronted 
him  in  Apulia,  resting  upon  the  fortresses  of  Luceria  and 
Beneventum.  In  the  lana  of  the  Bruttians,  where  the  in- 
habitants had  thrown  themselves  entirely  into  the  arms  of 
Hannibal,  and  where  even  the  ports  (excepting  Bhegium, 
which  the  Bomans  protected  from  Messana)  were  occupied 
by  the  Phoenicians,  there  was  a  second  Carthaginian  army 
under  Hanno,  which  in  the  meanwhile  had  no  enemy  to  face 
it.  The  Boman  main  army  of  four  legions  under  the  two 
consuls,  Quintus  Pabius  and  Marcus  Marcellus,  was  on 
the  point  of  attempting  to  recover  Capua.  To  these  there 
fell  to  be  added  on  the  Boman  side  the  reserve  of  two  legions 
in  the  capital,  the  garrisons  placed  in  all  the  seaports  (those 
of  Tarentum  and  Brundisium  having  been  reinforced  by  a 
legion  on  account  of  the  Macedonian  landing  apprehended 
there),  and  lastly  the  strong  fleet  which  had  undisputed 
command  of  the  sea.  If  we  add  to  these  the  Boman  armies 
in  Sicily,  Sardinia,  and  Spain,  the  whole  number  of  the 
Boman  forces,  even  apart  from  the  garrison  service  in  the 
fortresses  of  Lower  Italy  which  was  provided  for  by  the 
colonists  occupying  them,  maybe  estimated  at  not  less  than 
200,000  men,  of  whom  one-third  were  newly  enroUed  for 
this  year,  and  about  the  half  were  Boman  citizens.  It  may 
be  assumed  that  the  whole  men  capable  of  service  from  the 
I7th  to  the  46th  year  were  under  arms,  and  that  the  fields, 
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where  the  war  permitted  them  to  be  tilled  at  all,  were 
cultivated  bj  the  slaves  and  the  old  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren. Of  course,  under  such  circumstances  the  finances 
were  in  the  most  grievous  embarrassment;  the  land-tax, 
the  main  source  oi  revenue,  came  in  but  very  irr^u- 
larly.  But  notwithstanding  these  difficulties  as  to  men 
and  money  the  Bomans  were  able,  slowly  indeed  and  by 
exerting  all  their  energies  but  still  surely,  to  recover  what 
the^  had  so  rapidly  lost ;  to  increase  their  armies  yearly, 
while  those  of  the  PboBuicians  were  dimiuisbing;  to  gain 
ground  year  by  year  on  the  Italian  allies  of  Hannibal,  the 
Campanians,  Apulians,  Samnites,  and  Bruttians,  who  neither 
sujQQyced,  like  the  Boman  fortresses  in  Lower  Italy,  for  their 
own  protection  nor  were  adequately  protected  by  the  weak 
army  of  Hannibal ;  and  finally,  by  means  of  the  method  of 
war&re  instituted  by  Marcus  Marcellus,  to  develop  the 
talent  of  their  officers,  and  to  brins  into  play  the  full 
superiority  of  the  Boman  infantry.  Hannibal  might  still 
hope  to  gain  victories,  but  no  longer  stich  victories  as  those 
on  the  Trasimene  lake  and  on  the  Aufidus ;  the  times  of 
citizen-generals  were  gone  by.  No  course  was  left  to  him 
but  to  wait,  till  either  Philip  should  execute  his  long-pro* 
mised  descent  or  his  own  brotners  should  join  him  fix>m  Spain, 
and  meanwhile  to  keep  himself,  his  army,  and  his  clients  as 
far  as  possible  free  from  harm  and  in  good  humour.  We  hardly 
recognize,  in  the  obstinate  defensive  system  which  he  now 
began,  the  same  general  who  had  carried  on  the  ofiensive 
with  almost  unequalled  impetuosity  and  boldness ;  it  is 
marvellous  in  a  psychological  as  well  as  in  a  military  point 
of  view,  that  the  same  man  should  have  accomplished  the 
two  tasks  prescribed  to  him — tasks  so  diametrically  opposite 
in  their  character — with  equal  completeness. 
ConfticU  la  At  first  the  war  turned  chiefly  towards  Campania.  Han- 
the  south  nibal  appeared  in  good  time  to  protect  its  capital,  which  he 
of  IUI7.  prevented  from  being  invested ;  but  he  was  unable  either  to 
wrest  any  of  the  Campanian  towns  held  by  the  Bomans  from 
their  strong  Boman  garrisons,  or  to  prevent  (in  addition  to 
a  number  of  less  important  country  towns)  Casilinnm, 
which  secured  his  passage  over  the  Yolturnus,  from  being 
taken  by  the  two  consular  armies  after  an  obstinate  defence. 
An  attempt  of  Hannibal  to  gain  Tarentum,  with  the  view 
more  especially  of  acquiring  a  safe  landing-place  for  the  Mace- 
donian army,  proved  unsuccessfuL  *  Meanwhile  the  Bruttian 
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anay  of  the  CarthaginianB  under  Hanno  had  Tarioua  en- 
oonnten  in  Lucania  witb  the  Boman  army  of  Apulia ;  in 
the  course  of  which  Tiberius  Gracchus  fought  with  farcmr- 
able  results,  and  after  a  successful  combat  not  far  from 
Beneventum,  in  which  the  slave  legions  pressed  into  service 
distinguished  themselves,  he  bestowed  hbertj  and  burgeas- 
rights  on  his  slave  soldiers  in  the  name  of  the  people. 

In  the  following  year  (541)  the  Romans  recovered  the  Arpi  [213. 
rich  and  important  Arpi,  whose  citizens,  after  the  Boman  acquired  bj 
soldiers  had  stolen  into  the  town,  made  common  cause  with  *1>«^°»*°* 
them  against  the  Carthaginian  garrison.    In  general,  the 
bonds  of  the  symmachy  formed  by  Hannibal  were  relax- 
ing ;  a  number  of  the  leading  Capuans  and  several  of  the 
Bruttian  towns  passed  over  to  Bome ;  even  a  Spanish  divi- 
sion of  the  Phoenician  army,  when  informed  by  the  Spanish 
emissaries  of  the  course  of  events  in  their  native  land,  passed 
firom  the  Carthaginian  into  the  Boman  service. 

The  year  542  was  more  unfavourable  for  the  Bomans  in  212. 
consequence  of  fresh  political  and  military  errors,  of  which  T^^T' 
HanmbMd  did  not  fail  to  take  advantage.  The  connections  Ha^bd. 
which  Hannibal  maintained  with  the  towns  of  Magna  Gr»oia 
had  led  to  no  serious  result ;  save  that  the  hostages  from 
Tarentum  and  Thurii,  that  were  kept  at  Bome,  were  in- 
duced by  his  emissaries  to  make  a  desperate  attempt  at  escape, 
in  which  they  were  speedily  recaptured  by  the  Boman  posts. 
But  the  senseless  spurit  of  revenge  displayed  by  the  Bomans 
promoted  the  purpose  of  Hannibal  better  than  his  intrigues ; 
the  execution  of  aU  the  hostages  that  had  escaped  depriTed 
them  of  a  valuable  pledge,  and  the  exasperated  Greeks 
thenceforth  meditated  how  they  might  open  their  gates  to 
Hannibal.  Tarentum  was  actually  occupied  by  the  Cartha- 
ginians in  consequence  of  an  understanding  with  the 
citizens  and  of  the  negligence  of  the  Boman  commandant ; 
with  difficulty  the  Boman  garrison  maintained  itself  in  the 
citadel.  The  example  of  Tarentum  was  foUowed  by  He- 
raclea,  Thurii,  and  Metapontum,  from  which  town  the  gar- 
rison had  to  be  withdrawn  in  order  to  save  the  Tarentine 
Acropolis.  These  successes  so  greatly  increased  the  risk  of 
a  Macedonian  landing,  that  Bome  felt  herself  compelled  to 
direct  renewed  attention  and  apply  renewed  exertion  to  the 
Greek  war  which  had  been  almost  totally  neglected;  and. 
fortunately  the  capture  of  Syracuse  and  the  favourable 
state  of  the  Spanish  war  enabled  her  to  do  so. 
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Conflicti  At  the  chief  seat  of  war,  CampaniA,  the  Btro^le  went  on. 
ftroQDd  with  yerj  yarjing  Buccess.  The  iegioDS  posted  in  the  neigh- 
^^H^iA.  boorhood  of  Capua  had  not  exactly  invested  the  city, 
but  had  so  greatly  impeded  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  and 
the  ingatheriug  of  the  harvest,  that  the  populous  city  was 
in  urgent  need  of  supplies  from  without.  Hannibal  accord- 
ingly collected  a  considerable  convoy  of  grain,  and  directed 
the  CampanianB  to  receive  it  at  Beneventum ;  but  their  tar- 
diness gave  the  consuls  Quintus  Flaccus  and  Appius  Clau- 
dius time  to  come  up,  to  inflict  a  severe  defeat  on  Hanno 
who  protected  the  convoy,  and  to  seize  his  camp  and  all 
his  stores.  The  two  consuls  then  surrounded  the  town, 
while  Tiberius  Gracchus  stationed  himself  on  the  Appian 
way  to  prevent  Hannibal  from  approaching  to  relieve  it. 
But  that  brave  officer  feU  in  consequence  of  the  shameful 
stratacem  of  a  perfidious  Lucanian;  and  his  death  was 
equivfuent  to  a  complete  defeat,  for  his  army,  consisting 
mostly  of  the  slaves  whom  he  had  manumitted,  dispersed 
after  the  fall  of  their  beloved  leader.  So  Hannibal  found 
the  road  to  Capua  open,  and  by  his  unexpected  appearance 
oompeUed  the  two  consuls  to  raise  the  blockade  which  they 
had  Darely  b^;un.  Their  cavalry  had  already,  before  Han* 
nibal's  arrival,  been  thoroughly  defeated  by  the  Fhosnician 
cavalry,  which  lay  as  a  fi;arriBon  in  Capua  under  Hanno  and 
Bostar,  and  by  the  equally  excellent  Cfampanian  horse.  The 
total  destruction  of  the  regular  troops  and  free  bands  in 
Lucania  led  by  Marcus  Centenius,  a  man  imprudently  pro* 
moted  from  a  subaltern  to  be  a  general,  and  the  not  much 
lees  complete  defeat  of  the  negligent  and  arrogant  pr»tor 
€hi»us  Inlvius  Flaccus  in  Apuha,  closed  the  long  series  of 
the  nusfortunes  of  this  year.  But  the  obstinate  persever- 
ance of  the  Eomans  agam  neutralized  the  rapid  success  of 
Hannibal,  at  least  at  the  most  decisive  point.  As  soon  as 
Hannibal  turned  his  back  on  Capua  to  proceed  to  Apulia, 
the  Boman  armies  once  more  gathered  around  that  city,  one  at 
Puteoli  and  Yolturnum  under  Appius  Claudius,  another  at 
Casilinum  under  Quintus  Fulvius,  and  a  third  on  the  Nolan 
road  under  the  prastor  G-aius  Claudius  Nero.  The  three  camps, 
well  entrenched  and  connected  by  fortified  lines,  barred  all  ac- 
cess to  the  place,  and  the  large,  inadequately  provisioned  city 
could  not  but  be  compelled  by  mere  blockaae  to  surrender 
at  no  distant  time,  should  no  relief  arrive.  As  the  winter 
2l2«-2il.  of  542-8  drew  to  an  end,  the  provisions  were  almost  ex- 
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bauflted,  and  pressinff  meBsengers,  who  with  difficaliy  were 
able  to  steal  through  the  well-guarded  Boman  lines,  re- 
quested speedy  help  from  Hannibal,  who  was  employed  in 
the  siege  of  the  citadel  at  Tarentum.  With  38  elephants 
and  his  best  troops  he  departed  by  forced  marches  from 
Tarentum  for  Campania,  captiu^  the  Boman  guard  at  Cala- 
tia,  and  took  up  his  camp  on  mount  Tifata,  close  by  Capua, 
in  the  confident  expectation  that  the  Boman  generals  would 
now  raise  the  siege  as  they  had  done  the  year  before.  But 
the  Bomans,  who  had  had  time  to  entrench  their  camps 
and  their  lines  like  a  fortress,  did  not  stir,  and  looked  on 
unmoTed  from  their  ramparts,  while  on  one  side  the  Cam- 
panian  horse,  on  the  other  the  Phoenician  squadrons  dashed 
against  their  lines.  A  serious  assault  could  not  be  contem- 
phited  by  Hannibal ;  he  could  foresee  that  his  adyance  would 
soon  draw  the  other  Boman  armies  after  him  to  Campania, 
if  eren  before  their  arrival  the  scarcity  of  supplies  in  a 
region  so  systematically  plundered  did  not  drive  him  away. 
Nothing  could  be  done  in  that  quarter. 

Hannibal  now  tried  the  last  expedient,  which  occurred  to  HimnibAl 
his  inventive  genius,  to  save  the  important  city.  After  march« 
giving  the  Campanians  information  of  his  intention,  and  ^^ 
exhorting  them  to  hold  out,  he  started  with  his  relieving 
army  frt>m  Capua  and  took  the  road  for  Borne.  With  the 
same  dexterous  boldness  which  he  had  shown  in  his  first 
Italian  campaigns,  he  threw  himself  with  a  weak  army 
between  the  armies  and  fortresses  of  the  enemy,  and  led 
his  troops  through  Samnium  and  along  the  Valerian  Way 
past  Tibur  to  the  bridge  over  the  Anio,  which  he  passed 
and  encamped  on  the  opposite  bank,  five  miles  from  the 
city.  The  children's  chilaren  of  the  Bomans  still  shud- 
dered, when  they  were  told  of  *'  Hannibal  at  the  gate  ;**  real 
danger  there  was  none.  The  country  houses  and  fields  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  city  were  laid  waste  by  the 
enemy ;  the  two  lec;ions  in  the  city,  who  went  forth  against 
them,  prevented  we  investment  of  the  walls.  Besides, 
Hannibal  had  never  expected  to  suiprise  Borne  by  a  coup  de 
mamy  such  as  Scipio  soon  afterwaros  executed  against  New 
Carthage,  and  still  less  had  he  meditated  a  siege  m  earnest ; 
his  only  hope  was  that,  under  the  first  alarm,  part  of  the 
beai^^g  army  of  Capua  would  march  to  Borne  and  thus 
give  him  an  opportunity  of  brei^ing  up  the  blockade.  Ac- 
cordingly after  a  brief  stay  he  departed.    The  Bomans  saw 
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SucoOBB  thus  crowned  the  bold  enterprise — bold,  because 
it  was  not  unknown  to  Scipio  that  Hasdrubal  fiarca  had 
received  orders  from  his  goyemment  to  adrance  towards 
G-aul  and  was  enlaced  in  fulfilling  them,  and  because  the 
weak  division  left  behind  on  the  Ebro  was  not  in  a  position 
seriously  to  oppose  that  movement,  should  Scipio's  return 
be  delayed.  But  he  was  again  at  Tarraco,  before  Hasdrubal 
made  his  appearance  on  the  Ebro.  The  hazard  of  the  game, 
which  the  young  ffeneral  played  when  he  abandoned  his 
primaiy  task  in  order  to  execute  a  dashing  stroke,  was 
conc«aJed  bj  the  fabulous  success  which  Neptune  and  Scipio 
had  gained  in  concert.  The  marvellous  capture  of  the  Phoe- 
nician  capital  so  abundantly  justified  all  the  expectations 
that  had  been  formed  at  home  regarding  the  wondrous 
youth,  that  none  could  venture  to  utter  any  adverse  opinion. 
Scipio's  command  was  indefinitely  prolonged;  he  himself 
resolved  no  longer  to  confine  his  efforts  to  the  mere  task  of 
guarding  the  passes  of  the  Pyrenees.  Already,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  fidl  of  New  Carthage,  not  only  had  the 
Spaniards  on  the  north  of  the  Ebro  completely  submitted, 
but  even  beyond  the  Ebro  the  most  powerful  princes  had 
exchanged  the  Carthaginian  for  the  Jioman  protectorate. 

Scipio  employed  the  winter  of  545-6  in  breaking  up  his 
fieet  and  increasing  his  land  army  with  the  men  thus  ac- 
quired, so  that  he  might  at  once  watch  the  north  and 
assume  the  offensive  in  the  south  more  energetically  than 
before,  and  he  marched  in  546  to  Andalusia.  There  he 
encountered  Hasdrubal  Baroa,  who  was  moving  northward, 
in  the  execution  of  his  long-cherished  plan,  to  the  help  of  his 
brother.  A  battle  took  place  at  Macula,  in  which  the 
Bomans  claimed  the  victory,  and  professed  to  have  made 
10,000  captives;  but  Hasdrubal  attained  his  end  in  the 
main,  although  at  the  sacrifice  of  a  portion  of  his  army. 
With  his  chest,  his  elephants,  and  the  best  portion  of  his 
troops,  he  forced  his  way  to  the  north  coast  of  Spain; 
marching  along  the  shore,  he  reached  the  western  passes  of 
the  Pyrenees  which  appear  to  have  been  unoccupied,  and 
before  the  bad  season  set  in  he  was  in  Gaul,  where  he 
took  up  quarters  for  the  winter.  It  was  evident  that 
Scipio's  resolve  to  combine  offensive  operations  with  the 
defensive,  which  he  had  been  instructed  to  maintain,  was  in* 
considerate  and  unwise*  The  immediate  task  assigned  to  the 
Spanish  army,  which  not  only  Scipio's  father  and  uncle,  but 
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eren  Oaius  Marciua  and  Gkbius  Nero  had  accomplished  with 
much  inferior  means,  was  not  enough  for  the  arrogance  of 
the  victorious  general  at  the  head  oia  numerous  army ;  and 
he  was  mainly  to  hlame  for  the  extremely  critical  position  of 
Borne  in  the  summer  of  547,  when  Hannihal's  plan  of  a  2^'^« 
combined  attack  on  the  Bomans  was  at  length  realized. 
But  the  gods  covered  the  errors  of  their  favourite  with 
laurels.  In  Italy  the  peril  fortunately  passed  over;  the 
Bomans  were  glad  to  accept  the  bulletin  of  the  ambiguous 
victory  of  Bsecula,  and  when  fresh  tidings  of  victory  arrived 
from  Spain,  they  thought  no  further  of  the  circumstance 
that  they  had  had  to  combat  the  ablest  general  and  the 
flower  of  the  Hispano-Phoenician  army  in  Italy. 

After  the  removal  of  Hasdrubal  Barca  the  two  generals  who  Spain  con< 
were  left  in  Spain  determined  for  the  time  being  to  retire,  qucred. 
Hasdrubal  son  of  Gisgo  to  Lusitania,  Mago  even  to  the 
Baleares ;  and  until  new  reinforcements  should  arrive  from 
Africa,  they  leftMassinissa's  light  cavalry  alone  to  wage  a  de- 
sultory warfare  in  Spain,  as  Mutines  had  done  so  success- 
fully in  Sicily.  The  whole  east  coast  thus  fell  into  the  power 
of  the  Bomans.  In  the  following  year  (647)  Hanno  actually  ^^^^ 
made  his  appearance  from  Africa  with  a  third  army,  where- 
upon Mago  and  Hasdrubal  returned  to  Andalusia.  But 
Marcus  SOanus  defeated  the  united  armies  of  Mago  and 
Hanno,  and  captured  the  latter  in  person.  Hasdrubal  upon 
this  abandoned  the  keeping  of  the  open  field,  and  distributed 
his  troops  among  the  Anduusian  cities,  of  which  Scipio  was 
during  this  year  able  to  storm  only  one,  Oringis.  The 
Phc&nicians  seemed  vanquished ;  but  yet  they  were  able  in  the 
following  year  (548)  once  more  to  send  into  the  field  a  power-  206. 
fill  army,  32  elephants,  4000  horse,  and  70,000  foot,  tar  the 
greater  part  of  whom,  it  is  true,  were  hastily  collected 
Spanish  militia.  Again  a  battle  took  place  at  B»cula. 
Ime  Boman  army  numbered  little  more  than  half  that  of  the 
enemy,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  it  was  also  composed 
of ''Spaniards.  Scipio,  like  Wellington  in  similar  circum- 
stances, disposed  nis  Spaniards  so  that  they  should  not 
partake  in  the  fight — the  only  possible  mode  of  preventing 
their  dispersion — while  on  the  other  hand  he  threw  his 
Boman  troops  in  the  first  instance  on  the  Spaniards.  The 
day  was  nevertheless  obstinatelv  contested ;  but  at  length  the 
Bomans  were  the  victors,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the 
defeat  of  such  an  army  was  equivalent  to  its  complete  disso^ 
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lution — Hasdrubal  and  Mago  singlj  made  their  escape  to 
Gades.  The  RomaoB  were  now  without  a  liyal  in  the  penin- 
Bula;  the  few  towns  that  did  not  submit  with  good  will 
were  severallj  subdued,  and  some 'of  them  punished  with 
cruel  seyeritj.  Sdpio  was  eyen  able  to  paj  a  yisit  to 
Syphaz  on  the  African  coast,  and  to  enter  into  communica- 
tions with  him  and  also  with  Massinissa  with  reference  to 
an  expedition  to  Africa — a  foolhardy  yenture,  which  was  not 
warranted  by  any  corresponding  adyantage,  howeyer  much 
the  report  of  it  might  please  the  curiosity  of  the  citizens  of 
the  capital  at  home.  G-ades  alone,  where  Mago  held  com- 
mand, was  still  FhoBuician.  For  a  moment  it  seemed  as  if, 
after  the  Bomans  had  entered  upon  the  Carthaginian  heritage, 
and  had  sufficiently  undeceiyed  the  expectation  cherished 
here  and  there  among  the  Spaniards  that  after  the  close  of 
the  Fh(Bnician  rule  they  would  get  rid  of  their  Roman  guests 
also  and  would  regain  their  ancient  freedom,  a  general 
insurrection  against  the  Romans  would  break  forth  in  Spain, 
in  which  the  former  allies  of  Rome  would  take  the  lead. 
The  sickness  of  the  Roman  general  and  the  mutiny  of  one 
of  his  corps,  occasioned  hj  their  p^  being  in  arrear  for 
many  years,  &youred  the  rising.  But  Scipio  recoyered  sooner 
than  was  expected,  and  dexterously  suppressed  the  tumiilt 
among  the  soldiers;  upon  which  the  communities,  that 
had  taken  the  lead  in  the  national  insurrection,  were  sub- 
Mago  goes  Aued  at  once  before  the  insurrection  gained  ground.  When, 
to  Italy,  therefore,  nothing  came  of  this  moyement  and  Gades  could 
not  be  permanently  held,  the  Carthaginian  goyemment 
ordered  Mago  to  gather  together  whateyer  could  be  got  in 
ships,  troops,  and  money,  and  with  these,  if  possible,  to  giye 
another  turn  to  the  war  in  Italy.  Scipio  could  not  preyent 
this ;  his  dismantling  of  the  fleet  now  ayensed  itself;  and  he 
was  a  second  time  obliged  to  leaye  in  the  hands  of  his  gods 
the  defence — ^which  had  oeen  intrusted  to  his  own  care— of  bis 
country  against  new  inyasions.  The  last  of  Hamilcar's  sons 
(Udes  be-  left  the  peninsula  without  opposition.  After  his  departure 
•omee  Gades,  the  earliest  and  latest  possession  of  the  Fhodnicians 
Roman.  ^^  Spanish  soil,  submitted  on  fayourable  conditions  to  its 
new  masters.  Spain  was,  after  a  thirteen  years'  struggle, 
conyerted  fix)m  a  Carthi^nian  into  a  Roman  proyince,  in 
which  the  conflict  with  the  Romans  was  still  continued 
for  centuries  by  means  of  insurrection  always  repressed  and 
yet  neyer  subdued,  but  in  which  at  the  moment  no  enemy 
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stood  oppoeed  to  Borne.    Sctpio  embraced  the  first  moment 
of  apparent  peace  to  resign  his  command  (in  the  end  of  548),      806. 
and  to  report  at  Borne  in  person  the  victories  which  he  had 
achieved  and  the  provinces  which  he  had  won. 

While  the  war  was  thas  terminated  in  Sicily  bv  Marcel-  Italian  war. 
luBf  in  Greece  bj  Publius  Sulpicius,  and  in  Spain  b j  Scipio, 
the  mighty  struggle  was  carried  on  without  interruption  in 
the  Italian  peninsula.     There,  after  the  battle  of  Cannsd 
had  been  fought  and  its  effects  in  loss  or  gain  could  bj  de- 
grees be  discerned,  at  the  commencement  of  540,  the  fifth      2U. 
jear  of  the  war,  the  dispositions  of  the  opposine;  Bomans  Podtion  of 
and  Phoenicians  were  as  follow.    North  Italy  had  been  re-  *!»«  •"«>»«•• 
occupied  by  the  Bomans  afber  Hannibal's  departure,  and  was 
protected  by  three  legions,  two  of  which  were  stationed  in  the 
Celtic  territory,  the  third  as  a  reserve  in  Picenum.    Lower 
Italy,  as  far  as  moimt  Ghirganus  and  the  Voltumus,  was, 
with  the  exception  of  the  fortresses  and  most  of  the  ports, 
in  the  hands  of  Hannibal.    He  and  his  main  army  were  at 
Arpi,  while  Tiberius  Gfracchus  with  four  legions  confronted 
him  in  Apulia,  resting  upon  the  fortresses  of  Luceria  and 
Beneventum.    In  the  Tana  of  the  Bruttians,  where  the  in- 
habitants had  thrown  themselves  entirely  into  the  arms  of 
Hannibal,  and  where  even  the  ports  (excepting  Bhegium, 
which  the  Bomans  protected  from  Messana)  were  occupied 
by  the  Phoenicians,  there  was  a  second  Carthaginian  army 
under  Hanno,  which  in  the  meanwhile  had  no  enemy  to  face 
it.    The  Boman  main  army  of  four  legions  under  the  two 
consuls,  Quintus   Fabius   and  Marcus  Marcellus,  was  on 
the  point  of  attempting  to  recover  Capua.    To  these  there 
feU  to  be  added  on  the  Boman  side  the  reserve  of  two  legiona 
in  the  capital,  the  garrisons  placed  in  all  the  seaports  (those 
of  Tarentum  and  Brundisium  having  been  reinforced  by  a 
legion  on  account  of  the  Macedonian  landing  apprehended 
there),  and  lastly  the  strong  fleet  which  had  undisputed 
conmiand  of  the  sea.    If  we  add  to  these  the  Boman  armies 
in  Sicily,  Sardinia,  and  Spain,  the  whole  number  of  the 
Boman  forces,  even  apart  from  the  garrison  service  in  the 
fortresses  of  Lower  Italy  which  was  provided  for  by  the 
colonists  occupying  them,  maybe  estimated  at  not  less  than 
200,000  men,  of  whom  one-third  were  newly  enroUed  for 
this  year,  and  about  the  half  were  Boman  citizens.    It  may 
be  assumed  that  the  whole  men  capable  of  service  from  the 
I7th  to  the  46th  year  were  under  arms,  and  that  the  fields, 
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where  the  war  permitted  them  to  be  tilled  at  all,  were 
cultivated  bj  the  slaves  and  the  old  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren. Of  course,  under  such  circumstances  the  finances 
were  in  the  most  grievous  embarrassment;  the  land-tax, 
the  main  source  of  revenue,  came  in  but  very  irregu- 
larly. But  notwithstanding  these  difficulties  as  to  men 
and  money  the  Bomans  were  able,  slowly  indeed  and  by 
exerting  all  their  energies  but  still  surely,  to  recover  what 
the^  had  so  rapidly  lost ;  to  increase  their  armies  yearly, 
while  those  of  the  PboBuicians  were  dimiuisbing;  to  gain 
ground  year  by  year  on  the  Italian  allies  of  Hannibal,  the 
Campamans,  Apulians,  Samnites,  and  Bruttians,  who  neither 
sufficed,  like  the  Boman  fortresses  in  Lower  Italy,  for  their 
own  protection  nor  were  adequately  protected  by  the  weak 
army  of  Hannibal ;  and  finally,  by  means  of  the  method  of 
waruure  instituted  by  Marcus  Marcellus,  to  develop  the 
talent  of  their  officers,  and  to  bring  into  play  the  full 
superiority  of  the  Boman  infantry.  Hannibal  might  still 
hope  to  gain  victories,  but  no  longer  stich  victories  as  those 
on  the  Trasimene  lake  and  on  the  Aufidus ;  the  times  of 
citizen-generuls  were  gone  by.  No  course  was  left  to  him 
but  to  wait,  till  either  Philip  should  execute  his  long-pro* 
mised  descent  or  his  own  brotners  should  join  him  from  Spain, 
and  meanwhile  to  keep  himself,  his  army,  and  his  clients  as 
&r  as  possible  free  from  harm  and  in  good  humour.  We  hardly 
recognize,  in  the  obstinate  defensive  system  which  he  now 
began,  the  same  general  who  had  carried  on  the  ofiensive 
with  almost  unequalled  impetuosity  and  boldness ;  it  is 
marvellous  in  a  psychological  as  well  as  in  a  military  point 
of  view,  that  the  same  man  should  have  accomplished  the 
two  tasks  prescribed  to  him — tasks  so  diametrically  opposite 
in  their  character — with  equal  completeness. 
Conflicts  la  At  first  the  war  turned  chiefly  towards  Campania.  Han- 
the  Aouth  nibal  appeared  in  good  time  to  protect  its  capital,  which  he 
of  Ital J.  prevented  from  being  invested ;  but  he  was  unable  either  to 
wrest  any  of  the  Campanian  towns  held  by  the  Bomans  from 
their  strong  Boman  garrisons,  or  to  prevent  (in  addition  to 
a  number  of  less  important  country  towns)  Casilinum, 
which  secured  his  passage  over  the  Yolturnus,  from  being 
taken  by  the  two  consular  armies  after  an  obstinate  defence. 
An  attempt  of  Hannibal  to  gain  Tarentum,  with  the  view 
more  especially  of  acquiring  a  safe  landing-place  for  the  Mace- 
donian army,  proved  unsuccessful.  'Meanwhile  the  Bruttian 
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armjof  the  Carthaginuuui  under  Hanno  had  Tarious  en- 
coanters  in  Lucania  with  the  Boman  armj  of  Apalia ;  in 
the  conne  of  which  Tiberius  GracchuB  fought  with  fafroor- 
able  results,  aud  after  a  successful  combat  not  far  from 
Beneyentum,  in  which  the  slaye  legions  pressed  into  serriee 
distinguished  themselves,  he  bestowed  hbertj  and  borgesa- 
rights  on  his  slave  soldiers  in  the  name  of  the  people. 

In  the  following  year  (541)  the  Romans  reco?ered  the  Arpi  [213. 
rieh  and  important  Arpi,  whose  citisens,  after  the  Boman  acquired  bj 
soldiers  had  stolen  into  the  town,  made  common  cause  with  ^^^^^^"^ 
them  against  the  Carthaginian  garrison.    In  general,  the 
bonds  of  the  sjmmachy  formed  bj  Hannibal  were  relax- 
ing ;  a  number  of  the  leading  Capuans  and  sereral  of  the 
Bruttian  towns  passed  over  to  £ome ;  even  a  Spanish  divi- 
don  of  the  Phoenician  army,  when  informed  by  the  Spanish 
emissaries  of  the  course  of  events  in  their  native  land,  passed 
from  the  Carthaginian  into  the  Boman  service. 

The  year  542  was  more  unfavourable  for  the  Bomans  in  212. 
coDse^uence  of  fresh  political  and  military  errors,  of  which  '^•^tuiii 
Hannibal  did  not  &il  to  take  advantage.  The  connections  jiJ^f^^ 
which  Hannibal  maintained  with  the  towns  of  Magna  Gr»cia 
had  led  to  no  serious  result ;  save  that  the  hostages  from 
Tarentum  and  Thurii,  that  were  kept  at  Borne,  were  in* 
duced  by  his  emissaries  to  make  a  desperate  attempt  at  escape, 
in  which  they  were  speedily  recaptured  by  the  Boman  posts. 
But  the  senseless  spuit  of  revenge  displayed  by  the  Bomans 
promoted  the  purpose  of  Hannibal  better  than  his  intrigues ; 
the  execution  of  all  the  hostages  that  had  escaped  deprived 
them  of  a  valuable  pledge,  and  the  exasperated  Greeks 
thenceforth  meditatea  how  they  might  open  their  gates  to 
Hannibal.  Tarentum  was  actually  occupied  by  the  Cartha- 
ginians in  consequence  of  an  understanding  with  the 
citizens  and  of  the  negligence  of  the  Boman  commandant ; 
with  difficulty  the  Boman  garrison  maintained  itself  in  the 
citadel.  The  example  of  Tarentum  was  followed  by  He- 
raclea,  Thurii,  and  Metapontum,  from  which  town  the  gar- 
rison had  to  be  withdrawn  in  order  to  save  the  Tarentine 
Acropolis.  These  successes  so  greatly  increased  the  risk  of 
a  Macednnian  landing,  that  Borne  felt  herself  compelled  to 
direct  renewed  attention  and  apply  renewed  exertion  to  the 
Greek  war  which  had  been  almost  totally  neglected;  and. 
fortunately  the  capture  of  Syracuse  and  the  favourable 
state  of  tlie  Spanish  war  enabled  her  to  do  so. 
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the  spirit  of  Hamilcar.    Already  8000  Li^urians,  raised  br 
PhcBniciaii  gold,  were  ready  to  unite  with  Hasdrubal ;  if 
he  gained  the  first  battle,  he  might  hope  that  like  his  brother 
he  should  be  able  to  bring  the  Gauls  and  perhaps  the  Btma- 
cans  into  arms  a^inst  Eome.    Italr,  moreover,  was    no 
longer  what  it  had  been  eleven  years  before ;  the  state  and 
its  citizens  were  exhausted,  the  Latin  league  was  shaken, 
their  best  general  had  just  flEdlen  in  the  field  of  battle,  and 
Hannibal  was  not  subdued.    In  reality  Scipio  might  bless 
the  star  of  his  geniueT,  if  it  averted  the  consequences  of  his  un- 
pardonable blunder  from  himself  and  from  his  country. 
New  amift-      As  in  the  times  of  her  utmost  danger,  Eome  once  moie 
menu.        called  out  twentv-three  legions.    Volunteers  were  sum- 
moned to  arm,  and  those  lecpdly  exempt  from  military  aer- 
Ha«lrol»l    vice  were  included  in  the  levy.    Nevertheless,  they  weie 
and  Hanoi-  taken  by  surprise.      At  a  period  early  beyond  the    ex- 
^^  ^   pectation  of  either  friends  or  foes,  Hasdrubal  was  on   the 
207.      Italian  side  of  the  Alps  (546) ;  the  Gauls,  now  accustomed 
to  such  transits,  were  readily  bribed  to  open  their  passes, 
and  furnished  what  the  army  required.    It  the  Eomans  had 
any  intention  of  occupying  the  outlets  of  the  Alpine  passes, 
they  were  again  too  late ;  all  at  once  they  learned  that  Has- 
drubal was  on  the  Fo,  that  he  was  calling  the  Gauls  to  arms 
as  successfullv  as  his  brother  had  formerly  done,  and  that 
Placentia  had  been  invested.     With  all  haste  the  consul 
Marcus  Livius  proceeded  to  the  northern  army ;  and  it  was 
full  time  that  he  should  appear.    Etruria  and  IJmbria  were 
in  sullen  ferment ;  volunteers  from  them  reinforced  the  Punic 
army.  His  colleague  Ghuus  Nero  summoned  the  pnetor  Gkiius 
Hostilius  Tubulus  fix)m  Yenusia  to  join  him,  and  hastened 
with  an  army  of  40,000  men  to  intercept^  the  march  of  Han- 
nibal to  the  north.    The  latter  collected  all  his  forces  in  the 
Bruttian  territory,  and,  advancing  along  the  great  road  lead- 
ing from  Rhegium  to  Apulia,  encountered  the  consul  at 
Grumentum.     An  obstinate   engagement    took  place   m 
which  Nero  claimed  the  victory ;  but  Hannibal  was  able  at 
all  events,  although  with  some  loss,  to  evade  the  enemy  by 
one  of  his  usual  adroit  detours,  and  to  reach  Apulia  with- 
out hindrance.     There  he  halted,  and  encamped  at  first 
at  Yenusia,  then  at  Canusium :  Nero,  who  had  followed 
closely  in  his  steps,  encamped  opposite  to  him  at  both  places. 
That  Hannibal  voluntarily  halted,  and  was  not^  prevented 
from  advancing  by  the  Boman  army,  appears  to  admit  of  no    * 
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doabi.  The  remon  for  hit  taking  up  his  position  exactly  at 
that  point,  and  not  farther  to  the  north,  must  hare  depended 
on  arrangementa  concerted  between  Hannibal  and  Haadru- 
bal,  or  on  conjectures  as  to  the  route  of  the  latter's  march, 
with  which  we  are  not  acquainted.    While  the  two  armies 
thus  lay  inactiTO  face  to  face,  the  despatch  from  Hasdrubal 
which  was  anxiously  expected  in  Hannibal's  camp  was  inter- 
oepted  by  the  outposts  of  Nero.    It  stated  that  Hasdrubal 
intended  to  take  the  Flaminian  road,  in  other  words,  to 
keep  in  the  first  instance  along  the  coast  and  then,  at  Fanum, 
to  turn  across  the  Apennines  towards  Namia,  at  which 
plaoe  he  hoped  to  meet  Hannibal.    Nero  immediately  or- 
oered  the  reaerre  in  the  capital  to  proceed  to  Namia  as  the 
point  selected  for  the  junction  of^the  two  Punic  armies, 
while  the  division  stationed  at  Capua  went  to  the  capital, 
and  a  new  reserve  was  formed  there.    Conyinced  that  Han- 
nibal was  not  acquainted  with  the  purpose  of  his  brother  and 
would  continue  to  await  him  in  Apulia,  Nero  resolved  on  the 
bold  experiment  of  hastening  northward  by  forced  marches 
with  a  small  but  select  corps  of  7000  men,  and,  in  connection 
with  his  colleague,  compelling  Hasdrubal,  if  possible,  to 
fight    He  was  able  to  do  this,  for  the  Boman  army  which 
he  left  behind  still  continued  strong  enough  either  to  hold 
its  ground  against  Hannibal  if  he  should  attack  it,  or  to 
accompany  him  and  to  anrire  simultaneously  with  him  at 
the  scene  of  action,  should  he  depart. 

Nero  found  Marcus  Livius  at  Sena  Ghdliea  awaiting  the  Battle  of 
enemy ;  both  consuls  at  bnce  marched  against  Hasdrubal,  Sena. 
whom  they  found  occupied  in  crossing  the  Metaurus.  Has- 
drubal wished  to  avoid  a  battle  and  to  escape  from  the  Bomans 
by  a  detour,  but  his  guides  abandoned  him ;  he  lost  his  way 
on  ground  that  was  strange  to  him,  and  was  at  length  attacked 
on  the  march  by  the  Boman  cavalry  and  detained,  until  the 
B(Hnan  infantry  arrived  and  a  battle  became  inevitable. 
Haadrubal  stationed  the  Spaniards  on  the  right  wing,  with  his 
ten  elephants  in  frt)nt  of  it,  and  the  Gauls  on  the  kft,  which 
he  h^  back.  Long  the  fortune  of  battle  wavered  on  the 
right  wing,  and  the  consul  Livius  who  commanded  there 
waa  hard  pressed,  till  Nero,  repeating  as  a  tactical  mancBuvre 
the  strategical  operation  which  mid  succeeded  so  well, 
allowed  the  enemy  opposite  to  him  to  remain  as  they  stood, 
and  marching  round  nis  own  army  fell  upon  the  flank  of  the 
Spaniards.    This  decided  the  day.    The  severely  bought 
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and  very  bloody  victory  was  complete ;  tbe  army,  yirhidh  had 
BO  retreat,  was  destroyed,  and  tne  camp  was  taken  hj  aa- 
saiilt.  Hasdrubal,  when  he  saw  the  admirably  conducted 
battle  lost,  sought  and  found  like  his  father  an  honourable 
soldier's  death.  As  an  officer  and  a  man,  he  was  worthy  to 
be  the  brother  of  HanmbaL  On  the  day  after  the  battle 
Nero  started,  and  after  scarcely  fourteen  days'  absence  once 
more  confronted  Hannibal  in  Apulia,  whom  no  message  had 
reached,  and  who  had  not  stirred.  The  consul  brou^t  the 
message  with  him ;  it  was  the  head  of  Hannibal's  brother, 
which  the  Boman  ordered  to  be  thrown  into  the  enemy's 
outposts,  repaying  in  this  way  his  great  antagonist,  vrho 
scorned  to  war  with  the  dead,  for  tne  honourable  burial 
which  he  had  given  to  PauUus,  Gracchus,  and  Marcellus. 
Hannibal  Hannibal  saw  that  his  hopes  had  been  in  vain,  and  that  all 
retires  to  was  over.  He  abandoned  Apulia  and  Lucania,  even  Meta- 
the  Brut-  pontum,  and  retired  with  his  troops  to  the  land  of  the  Brat- 
^^  ^^'  tians,  whose  ports  formed  his  only  means  of  withdrawal  £rom 
Italy.  By  the  ener^  of  the  Boman  generals,  and  still  more 
by  a  conjuncture  of  smgular  good  fortune,  a  peril  was  averted 
from  Bome,  the  greatness  of  which  justified  Hannibal's  per* 
severing  stay  in  Italy,  and  which  fully  bears  comparison 
with  the  magnitude  of  the  peril  of  Cannie.  The  joy  in 
Bome  was  boundless ;  business  was  resumed  as  in  time  of 
peace ;  every  one  felt  that  the  danger  of  the  war  was  sur- 
mounted. 
Staffnation  Nevertheless  the  Bomans  were  in  no  hurry  to  terminate 
of  the  war  the  war.  The  state  and  the  citizens  were  exhausted  by  the  ex* 
in  Italy,  oessive  moral  and  material  strain  on  their  energies ;  men 
gladly  abandoned  themselves  to  carelessness  and  repose* 
The  army  and  fleet  were  reduced ;  the  Boman  and  Latin 
£Eirmer8  were  reconducted  to  their  desolate  homesteads ;  the 
exchequer  was  filled  by  the  sale  of  a  portion  of  the  Cam* 
panian  domains.  The  administration  of  the  state  was 
regulated  anew,  and  the  abuses  which  had  prevailed  were 
remedied;  the*  repayment  of  the  voluntary  war-loan  was 
b^un,  and  the  Latin  communities  that  remained  in  arrears 
were  compelled  to  fulfil  their  neglected  obligations  with 
heavy  interest. 

The  war  in  Italy  made  no  progress.  It  forms  a  brilliant 
proof  of  the  strategic  talent  of  Hannibsd,  as  well  as  of  the 
incapacity  of  the  Boman  generals  now  opposed  to  hii^,  that 
after  this  he  was  still  able  for  four  years  to  keep  the  field, 
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and  that  aU  the  snpeirioritY  of  his  oj^ponent  could  not 
compel  him  either  to  shut  himself  up  in  fortresses  or  to 
emlurk.  It  is  true  that  he  was  obliged  to  retire  further 
and  farther,  not  so  much  in  consequence  of  the  indecisive  en- 
gagements which  took  place- with  the  Bomans,  as  because 
his  Bruttian  allies  were  always  becoming  more  troublesome ; 
and  at  last  he  could  only  reckon  on  the  towns  which  his 
army  garrisoned.  Thus  he  voluntarily  abandoned  Thurii; 
Lom  was,  on  the  suggestion  of  Pubhus  Scipio,  recaptured 
by  an  expedition  from  Shegium  (549).  As  if  at  last  his  405. 
projects  were  to  receive  a  brilliant  justification  at  the  hands 
of  the  very  Carthaginian  authorities  who  had  thwarted 
them,  these  now,  in  their  apprehension  as  to  the  anticipated 
landing  of  the  Bomans,  revived  of  their  own  accord  his 

5 liana  ^548,  549\  and  sent  reinforcements  and  subsidies  to  203.  205. 
taly  for  Hannioal  and  to  Spain  for  Mago,  with  orders  to 
rekindle  the  war  in  Italy  so  as  to  achieve  some  further 
respite  for  the  trembling  possessors  of  the  country  houses 
of  Libya  and  the  shops  of  Carthage.  An  embassy  was 
likewise  sent  to  Macedonia,  to  induce  Philip  to  renew  the 
alliance  and  to  land  in  Italy  (549).  But  it  was  too  late.  205. 
Philip  had  made  peace  with  Kome  some  months  before ;  the 
impending  political  annihilation  of  Carthage  was  far  from 
agreeable  to  him,  but  he  took  no  step,  openly  at  least, 
against  Bome.  A  small  Macedonian  corps  proceeded  to 
.A&ica,  the  expenses  of  which,  according  to  the  assertion  of 
the  Bomans,  were  defrayed  by  Philip :  this  may  have  been 
the  case,  but  the  Bomans  had  at  any  rate  no  proof  of  it,  as 
the  Aubsequent  course  of  events  showed.  No  Macedonian 
luTiHifig  iu  Italy  was  thought  of. 

Mago,  the  youngest  son  of  Hamilcar,  set  hijiself  to  his  Magn  in 
task   more  eamestiy.    With  the  remains  of  fne  Spanish  ^^7- 
armj,  which  he  had  conducted  in  the  first  instance  to 
Minorca,  he  landed  in  549  at  G-enoa,  destroyed  the  city,      '^^05. 
and  summoned  the  Ligurians  and  Gauls  to  arms.     Gt>id 
and  the  novelty  of  the  enterprise  led  them  now,  as  always,  to 
come  to  him  in  troops;  he  had  formed  connections  even 
throughout  Etruria,  wnere  political  prosecutions  never  ceased. 
But  the  troops  he  had  brought  with  him  were  too  few  for  a 
serious  enterprise  against  Italy  p!:'oper ;  and  Hannibal  like- 
wise was  much  too  weak,  and  his  influence  in  Lower  Italy 
bad  fallen  too  far,  to  permit  him  to  advance  with  any  pro» 
spect  of  suoceas.    llie  rulers  of  Carthage  were  not  willing 
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to  save  their  native  country,  when  its  salvation  was  poeaible; 
when  thej  were  willing,  it  was  possible  no  longer. 
The  African  Nobodj  probably  in  the  Boman  senate  doubted  either 
ezpeditioa  that  the  war  on  the  part  of  Carthage  against  Borne  was  at 
of  Sdpio.  m^  ^1^^^  QY  ^}^i  ^liQ  ^m.  Qj^  f\^Q  pur^  ^  Borne  against  Car- 
thage must  now  be  begun ;  but  unavoidable  as  was  the  expedi- 
tion to  Africa,  they  were  afraid  to  enter  on  its  preparation. 
They  required  for  it,  above  all,  an  able  and  beloved  leader; 
and  they  had  none.  Their  best  generals  had  either  fidlen 
in  the  field  of  battle,  or  they  were,  like  Quintus  Fabius  and 
Quintus  Fulvius,  too  old  for  such  an  entirely  new  and  pro- 
bably tedious  war.  The  victors  of  Sena,  Giaius  Nero  and 
Marcus  Livius,  would  perhaps  have  been  equal  to  the  task, 
but  they  were  both  in  the  highest  degree  unpopular  aristo- 
crats ;  it  was  doubtful  whether  they  would  succeed  in  pro- 
curing the  command — matters  had  already  reached  such  a  pass 
that  ability,  as  such,  determined  the  popular  choice  only  in 
times  of  fi;rave  anxiety — and  it  was  more  than  doubtfiil 
whether  these  were  the  men  to  stimulate  the  exhausted 
people  to  fresh  exertions.  At  length  Publius  Scipio  retumed 
firom  Spain,  and  the  f&vourite  of  the  multitude,  who  had 
so  brilliantly  fulfilled,  or  at  any  rate  seemed  to  have  ful- 
filled, the  task  with  which  it  had  intrusted  him,  was  imme- 
diately chosen  consul  for  the  next  year.  He  entered  on 
205.  office  (549)  with  the  firm  determination  of  now  reslizing  that 
African  expedition  which  he  had  projected  in  Spain.  In 
the  senate,  nowever,  not  only  was  tne  party  £ftvourable  to  • 
methodical  conduct  of  the  war  unwilling  to  entertain  the 
proiect  of  an  African  expedition  so  long  as  Hannibal  re» 
mamed  in  Italy,  but  the  majority  was  by  no  means  fiiyour- 
ably  disposed  towards  the  young  general  himse]£  His 
Greek  refinement  and  his  modem  culture  and  tone  of 
thought  were  but  little  agreeable  to  the  austere  and  flom^ 
what  boorish  fiithers  of  the  city ;  and  serious  doubts  existed 
both  as  to  his  conduct  of  the  Spanish  war  and  as  to  hi^  mili- 
tary discipline.  How  much  ground  there  was  for  the  objeetiim 
that  he  manifested  too  great  an  indulgence  towards  his 
officers  of  division,  was  very  soon  demonstrated  by  the  dis- 
graceful proceedings  ^of  Gains  Elaminius  at  Locri,  the 
blame  of  which  certainly  was  indirectly  chargeable  to  the 
scandalous  negligence  which  marked  Scipio's  superviaion. 
In  the  proceedings  in  the  senate  regarding  tiie  organization 
of  the  African  expedition  and  the  appointment  ai  a  general  for 
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it,  the  new  oonsul,  wherever  usage  or  tlie  ooiutitation  came 
into  conflict  with  his  private  views,  showed  no  great  reluc- 
tance to  set  such  obstacles  aside,  and  very  dearly  indicated 
tiiat  in  case  of  need  he  was  disposed  to  rely  for  supp<»ii 
against  the  governing  board  on  his  &me  and  his  popularity 
vith  the  people.    These  things  could  not  but  annoj  the 
senate  ana  awaken,  moreover^  serious  apprehension,  lest 
in  the  impending  decisive  war  and  the  negotiations  for 
peace  that  would  probably  ensue  with  Carthage,  such  H 
general  would  not  be  bound  b^  the  instructions  which  he  re- 
ceived— an  apprehension  which  his  arbitrary  management 
of  the  Spanish  expedition  was  b^  no  means  fitted  to  allay. 
Both  aides,  however,  displayed  wisdom  enough  not  to  push 
matters  too  far.    The  senate  itself  eould  not  fail  to  see 
that  the  African  expedition  was  necessary,  and  that  it  was 
injudicious  indefinitdiy  to  postpone  it ;  it  could  not  fail  to 
•ee  that  Scipio  was  a  very  able  officer  and  in  so  far  waa 
well  adaptea  for  the  leader  in  such  a  war,  and  that  he,  if 
any  one,  would  be  able  to  induce  the  people  to  prolong  hia 
command  as  long  as  necessary,  and  to  put  forth  their  last 
energies.    The  majority  came  to  the  resolution  not  to  refiise 
to  Scipio  the  desired  commission,  after  he  had  previously 
observed,  at  least  in  form,  the  respect  due  to  the  supreme 
govenung  board  and  had  submitted  himself  beforehand  t6 
the  decree  of  the  senate.    Scipio  was  to  proceed  this  year 
to  Sicily  to  superintend  the  building  of  the  fleet,  the  pre- 
paration of  siege  materials,  and  the  formation  of  the  expe- 
ditionarj  army,  and  then  in  the  following  year  to  land  in 
Africa.     For  this  purpose  the  army  of  Si<nly — still  com- 
posed of  those  two  Ictfiona  that  were  formted  from  the 
remnant  of  the  army  of  CannflB — ^was  placed  at  his  disposal, 
because  a  weak  garrison  and  the  fleet  were  quite  sufficient 
£br  the  protection  of  the  island ;  and  he  was  permitted  more- 
over to  raise  volunteers  in  Italy^    It  was  evident  that  the 
senate  did  not  organize  the  expedition,  but  merely  allowed 
it :  Scipio  did  not  obtain  halt  of  the  resources  which  had 
formerly  been  placed  at  the  command  of  Beguhis,  and  he 
got  that  very  corps  which  for  years  had  been  subjected  by 
t)ie  senate  to  intentional  degradation.    The  African  army 
was,  in  the  view  of  the  majority  of  the  senate,  a  forlorn 
hope  of  disrated   companies  and  volunteers,  the  loss  of 
whom  in  any  event  the  state  needed  not  greatly  to  regret. 
Any  one  else  than  Scipio  would  perhaps  have  declared 
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that  the  African  expedition  must  either  be  undertaken  with 
other  means,  or  not  at  all ;  but  Scipio's  confidence  accepted 
the  terms  as  thej  stood,  solely  with  the  yiew  of  attaining  the 
eagerly  coyeted  command.    He  carefully  ayoided,  as  far  as 
possible,,  the  imposition  of  direct  burdens  on  the  people,  that 
he  might  not  injure  the  popularity  of  the  expedition.     Its 
expenses*  particularly  those  of  building  the  fleet  which  were 
considerable,  were  partly  procured  by  what  was  termed  a 
yoluntaiy  contribution  of  the  Etruscan  cities — ^that  is,  bj  a 
war  tribute  imposed  as  a  punishment  on  the  Arretines  and 
other  communities  disposed  to  fayour  the  PhoBnicians — partly 
laid  upon  the  cities  of  Sicily.    In  forty  days  the  fleet  was 
ready  for  sea.     The  crews  were  reinforced  by  yolimteers,  of 
whom  seyen  thousand  from  all  parts  of  Itsly  responded  to 
the  call  of  the  beloved  officer.  So  Sdpio  set  sail  for  Africa  in 
204.      the  spring  of  550  With  two  strong  legions  of  yeterans  (about 
ZOfiOO  men),  40  yessels  of  war,  and  400  transports,  and 
hmded  successfully,  without  meeting  the  slightest  resistance, 
at  the  Pair  Promontory  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Utica. 
Prepare-         The  Carthaginians,  who  had  long  expected  that  the  pliin- 
tions  in       deriuff  expeditions,  which  the  Boman  squadrons  had  fre- 
Africa.        quenuy  made  during  the  last  few  years  to  the  African  coast, 
would  be  followed  by  a  more  serious  inyasion,  had  not  only, 
in  order  to  preyent  it,  endeayoured  to  bring  about  a  reyiyal 
of  the  Italo-Maoedonian  war,  but  had  also  made  armed  pre- 
paration at  home  to  receiye  the  Romans.    Of  the  two  nyal 
Berber  kings,  Massii^issa  of  Cirta  (Constantine),  the  ruler 
of  the  Massylians,  and  Syphax  of  Siga  (at  the  mouth  of  the 
Tafiia  westward  from  Oran),  the  ruler  of  the  MasssDsylians, 
they  had  succeeded  in  attaching  the  latter,  who  was  far 
the  more  powerful  and  hitherto  had  been  friendly  to  the 
Bomans,  by  treaty  and  affinity  closely  to  Carthage,  while  they 
cast  off  the  other,  the  old  riyal  of  Syphax  and  ally  of  the 
Carthaginians.    Massinissa  had  after  desperate  resistaLoe 
succumbed  to  the  united  power  of  the  Cartnaginians  and  of 
Syphax,  and  had  been  obliged  to  leaye  his  territories  a  prey 
to  the  latter;  he  himself  wandered  with  a  few  horsemen  in 
the  desert.    Besides  the  contingent  to  be  expected  from 
Sjrphax,  a  Carthaginian  army  of  20,000  foot,  6000  cayalry, 
and  140  elephants — Hanno  Imd  been  sent  out  to  hunt  ele- 
phants for  the  very  purpose— was  ready  to  flight  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  capital,  under  the  command  of  Ha8druba^  son 
of  Gisgo,  a  general  who  had  gained  experience  in  Spain ;  in 
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the  port  there  laj  a  strong  fleet  A  Macedonian  corps  under 
Sopater,  and  a  consignment  of  Celtiberian  mercenanes,  were 
immediately  expected. 

On  the  report  of  Scipio's  knding,  Massinissa  immediately  scipto     • 
airiTed  in  the  camp  of  thd  general  whom  not  long  before  he  driy«n  Uck 
had  confronted  as  an  enemy  in  Spain;  but  the  landless *"*''* ^'^"^ 
prince  brought  in  the  first  instance  nothing  beyond  his  per- 
sonal ability  to  the  aid  of  the  Bomans,  and  the  Libyans, 
although  heartiljr  weai^  of  levies  and  tribute,  had  acquired 
too  bitter  experience  in  similar  cases  to  declare  at  once  for 
the  invaders.    So  Scipio  began  the  campaign.     So  long  as 
he  was  only  opposed  Dy  the  weaker  Carthaginian  army,  he 
had  the  advantage,  ana  was  enabled  after  some  successful 
cavalry  skirmishes  to  proceed  to  the  siege  of  XJtica ;  but 
when  Syphax  arrived,  according  to  report  with  50,0()0  in- 
fmtry  and  10,000  cavalry,  the  siege  had  to  be  raised,  and  a 
fortified  naval  camp  had  to  be  constructed  for  the  winter  on  a 
promontory,  which  easily  admitted  of  entrenchment,  between 
Utica  and  Carthage.    Here  the  Boman  general  passed  the 
winter  of  560-1.     From  the  disagreeable  situation  in  which  204-203. 
the  spring  found  him,  he  extricated  himself  by  a  fortunate 
cotq>  as  mam.    The  Africans,  lulled  into  security  by  proposals  Surprise  of 
of  peace  suggested  by  Scipio  with  more  artifice  than  honour,  t^«,  Cartha^ 
allowed  themselves  to  be  surprised  on  one  and  the  same  night  S*"***^ 
in  their  two  camps ;  the  reed  huts  of  the  Numidians  burst  ^^^™^* 
into  flames,  and,  when  the  Carthaginians  hastened  to  their 
help,  their  own  camp  shared  the  same  fate ;  the  fugitives 
were  slain  without  resistance  by  the  Boman  divisions.     This 
nocturnal  surnrise  was  more  destructive  than  many  a  battle ; 
nevertheless  tne  Carthaginians  did  not  suffer  their  courage 
to  sink,  and  they  even  rejected  the  advice  of  the  timid,  or 
rather  of  the  judicious,  to  recall  Mago  and  Hantiibal.     Just 
at  this  time  the  expected  Celtiberian  and  Macedonian  auxi- 
liaries arrived ;  it  was  resolved  once  more  to  try  a  pitched 
battle  on  the  *'  Ghreat  Plains,"  five  days'  march  n*om  Utica. 
Scipio  hastened  to  accept  it ;  with  little  difficulty  his  veterans 
and  volunteers  dispersed  the  hastily  collected  host  of  Car- 
thaginians and  Numidians,  and  the  Celtiberians,  who  could 
not  reckon  on  any  mercy  from  Scipio,  were  cut  down  after 
obstinate  resistance.    After  this  double  defeat,  the  Afncans 
could  no  longer  keep  the  field.    An  attack  on  the  Boman 
naval  camp  attempted  oy  the  Carthaginian  fleet,  while  not  un« 
SQOoessful,  was  far  firom  dedsive,  and  was  greatly  outweighed 
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b  J  the  capture  of  S  jphaz,  which  Scipio's  sin^olar  good  for- 
tune threw  in  his  way,  and  by  which  MaBsimssa  became  to. 
the  Romans  what  Sjphaz  had  been  at  first  to  the  Cartha- 
•  ginians. 

N«gotta^  After  such  defeats  the  Carthaginian  peace  party,  which 

tioos  for  had  been  reduced  to  silence  for  sixteen  years^  was  able  once 
P**^'  more  to  raise  its  head  and  openly  to  rebel  against  the  goTem* 
ment  of  the  Barcides  Mid  the  patriots.  Hasdrubal  son  of  GHsgo 
was  in  his  absence  condemned  by  the  government  to  deatliy 
and  an  attempt  was  made  toobtain  an  armistice  imd  peace  from 
Sdpio.  He  demanded  the  cession  of  their  Spanish  poesee- 
sions  and  of  the  islands  of  the  Mediterranean,  the  transfer- 
ence of  the  kingdom  of  Syphax  to  Massinissa,  the  surrender 
of  all  their  yesaels  of  war  except  20,  and  a  war  contribution 
of  4000  talents  (nearly  £1,000,000)— terms  which  seem  so 
singularly  fiiToorable  to  Carthage,  that  the  question  obtrudee 
itsdf  whether  they  were  offer^  by  Scipio  more  in  his  own 
interest  or  in  that  of  Borne.  The  Carthaginian  plenipoten- 
tiaries accepted  them  under  reservation  of  their  oeing  rati* 
fied  by  the  respective  authorities,  and  accordingly  a  CSurthfr- 
Machizm-  ginian  embassy  was  despatched  to  Rome.  But  the  patriot 
tions  of  the  parly  in  Carthaee  were  not  disposed  to  give  up  the  struggle 
d^^'  so  cheaply ;  faith  in  the  nobleness  of  their  cause,  confidence 
^^^ti^  in  their  flreat  leader,  even  the  example  that  had  been  set  to 
them  by  Bome  herself,  stimulated  them  to  persevere,  apart 
fiK>m  the  fact  that  peace  of  necessity  involved  the  return 
of  the  opposite  par^  to  the  helm  of  affidrs  and  their  own 
consequent  destruction.  The  patriotic  party  had  the  as- 
cendancy among  the  citizens ;  it  was  resolved  to  allow  the 
opposition  to  negotiate  for  peace,  and  meanwhile  to  prepare 
for  a  last  and  decisive  effort.  Ois^ers  were  sent  to  Mago 
and  Hannibal  to  return  with  all  speed  to  Africa.  Mago, 
205-203.  who  for  three  years  (549-551)  had  oeen  labouring  to  bring 
about  a  coalition  in  Northern  Italy  against  Bome,  had  just 
at  this  time  in  the  territory  oi  tne  Insuhres  (around 
Milan)  given  battle  to  a  far  superior  double  army  of  the 
Bomans,  in  which  the  Boman  cavalry  had  been  made 
to  give  way,  and  the  infantry  had  been  thrown  into  con- 
fusion ;  victory  seemed  on  the  point  of  declaring  for  the 
Carthaginians,  when  a  bold  attack  by  a  Boman  troop  on  the 
enemy's  elephants,  and  above  all  a  serious  wound  received 
by*  their  beloved  and  able  commander,  turned  the  fortune  <^ 
the  day.    The  Fhodnidan  army  was  obliged  to  retreat  to  ihe^ 
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Lignriaa  coast,  where  it  leceiYed  and  obeyed  the  order  to 
eml>ark ;  but  Maeo  died  of  his  wonnd  on  the  Toyage. 

Hannibal  would  probably  have  anticipated  the  order,  had  Haanibd 
not  the  last  negotiations  with  Philip  presented  to  him  a  '^^^  ^ 
renewed  prospect  of  rendering  better  service  to  his  coiintrj  '^"^^ 
in  Italy  than  in  Libya;  when  he  received  it  at  Croton, 
where  he  latterly  had  his  head-quarters,  he  lost  no  time  in 
complying  with  it.  He  caused  ms  horses  to  be  put  to  death 
as  well  as  the  Italian  soldiers  who  refused  to  follow  him 
over  the  sea,  and  embarked  in  the  transports  that  had  been 
long  in  readiness  in  the  roadstead  of  Croton.  The  Boman 
citizens  breathed  freely,  when  the  miffhty  Libyan  lion,  whose 
departure  no  one  even  now  ventured  to  compel,  voluntarily 
turned  his  back  on  Italian  eround.  On  this  occasion  tile 
decoration  of  a  grass  wreatn  was  bestowed  by  the  senate 
and  burgesses  on  the  only  surviving  Boman  general  who  had 
tnversed  that  troubled  time  with  honour,  the  veteran  iji 
nearly  ninety  years,  Quintus  Fabius.  To  receive  this  wreath — 
which  by  the  custom  of  the  Romans  the  army  that  a  general 
had  saved  presented  to  its  deliverer — at  the  hands  of  the 
whole  community  was  the  highest  distinction  which  had 
ever  been  bestowed  upon  a  Soman  citizen,  and  the  last 
honour  accorded  to  the  old  general,  who  died  in  the  course  of 
that  same  vear  (551).  Hannibal,  doubtless  not  under  the  pro-  203. 
tection  of  the  armistice,  but  solely  through  his  rapidity  of 
movement  and  good  fortune,  arrived  at  Leptis  without  inter> 
ruption,  and  the  last  of  the  *'  lion's  brood  "  of  Hamilcar  trode 
once  more,  after  an  absence  of  thirty-six  years,  his  native 
soiL  He  had  left  it,  when  stiU  almost  a  boy,  to  enter  on  that 
noble  and  yet  so  thoroughly  fruitless  career  of  heroism,  in 
which  he  had  set  forth  towards  the  west  to  return  homewards 
from  the  east,  having  described  a  wide  circle  of  victory 
around  the  Carthaginian  sea.  Now,  when  what  he  had  wished 
to  prevent,  and  what  he  would  have  prevented  had  he  been 
allowed,  was  done,  he  was  summoned  to  help  and,  if  possible, 
to  save ;  and  he  obeyed  without  complaint  or  reproach. 

On  his  arrival  the  patriot  party  came  forward  openly ;  Rfoom- 
the  disgraceful  sentence  against  Hasdrubal  was  cancelled ;  mflQcumcnt 
new  connections  were  formed  with  the  Numidian  sheiks  o^  b<»^i- 
through  the  dexterity  of  Hannibal ;  and  not  only  did  the  ^^ 
aswmbly  of  the  people  refuse  to  ratify   the  peace  prac- 
tically concluded,  but  the  anmstice  was  broken   by  the 
plundering  of  a  Boman  transport  fleet  driven  ashore  on 
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the  African  coast,  and  by  the  aeiznre  even  of  a  Boman  vessel 
of  war  carrjing  Boman  enYoys.     In  just  indignation  Sdpio 
20%      started  from  his  camp  at  Tunes  (562)  and  traversed  the 
rich  valley  of  the  Bag^*adas  (Mejerda),  no  lonsfer  allowing 
the  townships  to  capitulate,  but  causinc;  the  inhabitants  of 
the  villages  and  towns  to  be  seized  and  sold  «n  masst*    Se 
had  already  penetrated  far  into  the  interior,  and  was   at 
Karaggara  (to  the  west  of  Sicca,  now  Kaf,  near  "Rm  el 
Dschaber),  when  Hannibal,  who  had  marched  out  from 
Hadrumetum,  fell  in  with  him.     The  Carthaginian  general 
attempted  to  obtain  better  conditions  from  the  Boman  in  a 
personal  conference ;  but  Scipio,  who  had  already  gone  to 
the  extreme  verge  of  concession,  could  not  possibly,  after 
the  breach  of  the  armistice,  aCTee  to  yield  further,  and  it  is 
improbable  that  Hannibal  had  any  other  object  in  this  step 
than  to  show  the  multitude  that  tne  patriots  were  not  abso- 
lutely opposed  to  peace.     The  conference  led  to  no  result. 
Battle  of         The  two  armies  accordingly  came  to  a  decisive  battle  at 
Zaxoa.         Zama  (not  far,  nrobably,  from  Sicca).*    Hannibal  arranged 
his  infantry  in  tnree  lines ;  in  the  first  division  the  Cartha- 
ginian hired  troops,  in  the  second  the  African  militia  and 
the  FhoBnician  civic  force  along  with  the  Macedonian  corps, 
in  the  third  the  veterans  who  nad  followed  him  from  Italy. 
In  frx>nt  of  the  line  were  placed  80  elephants ;  the  cavalry 
were  stationed  on  the  wings.     Scipio  likewise  disposed  his 
legions  in  three  divisions,  as  was  the  wont  of  the  Bomans, 
and  so  arranged  them  that  the  elephants  could  pass  through 
and  along  the  line  without  breaking  it.     Not  only  was  tms 
disposition  completely  successful,  but  the  elephants  making 
their  way  to  tne  sides  disordered  also  the  Carthaginian 
cavalry  on  the  flank,  so  that  Sdpio's  cavalry  (which,  more- 
over was  by  the  arrival  of  Massinissa's  troops  rendered  fiff 
superior  to  the  enemy)  had  little  trouble  in  dispersing  them, 
and  were  soon  engaged  in  fuU  pursuit.    The  struggle  in  the 
case  of  the  infantiy  was  more  severe.  The  conflict  Usted  long 
between  the  first  divisions  on  both  sides ;  at  length  in  the 
extremely  bloody  hand-to-hand  encounter  both  ^irties  fell 
into  confusion,  and  were  obliged  to  seek  a  support  in  the 
second  divisions.  The  Bomans  found  that  suppoit ;  but  the 

*  Neither  the  place  nor  time  of  the  battle  is  properly  determined.    The 
former  was  prob^l  j  no  other  than  the  well-known  Zama  regia  ;  the  time 
j|Q2,       probably  the  spring  of  552.    The  fixing  of  the  day  as  the  19tik  October,  on 
acoDont  of  the  colipee,  is  not  to  be  depended  on. 
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Gartbagmma  militia  showed  itself  so  unsteady  and  wavering, 
that  the  mercenaries  beliered  themselves  betrayed,  and  a 
hand-to-hand  combat  arose  between  them  and  the  Cartha- 
ginian eivie  force.  Bat  Hannibal  now  hastily  withdrew 
what  remained  of  the  first  two  lines  to  the  flanks,  and 
iniahed  forward  his  choice  Italian  troops  along  the  whole 
une.  Scipio,  on  the  other  hand,  gathered  together  in  the 
centre  as  many  of  the  first  line  as  still  were  able  to  fieht, 
and  made  the  second  and  third  divisions  dose  up  on  the  nght 
and  left  of  the  first.  Once  more  on  the  same  spot  began  a 
still  more  fearful  conflict;  Hannibsl's  old  soldiers  never 
wavered,  despite  the  superior  numbers  of  the  enemy,  till  the 
cavalry  of  the  Bomans  and  of  Massinissa,  returning  from  the 
pursut  of  the  beaten  cavalry  of  the  enemy,  surrounded 
them  on  all  sides.  This  not  only  terminated  the  struggle, 
but  annihilated  the  Funic  army;  the  same  soldiers,  who 
fborteeii  years  before  had  given  wayat  Cannie,  had  retaliated 
on  their  conquerors  at  Zama.  With  a  handful  of  men 
HMriTiihftl  arrived,  a  fugitive,  at  Hadrumetum. 

After  this  day  folly  alone  could  counsel  a  continuance  of  Peace, 
the  war  on  the  part  of  Carthage.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was 
in  the  power  of  the  Boman  general  immediately  to  begin  the 
siege  m  the  capital  which  was  neither  protected  nor  pro- 
visioned, and,  unless  unforeseen  accidentia  should  intervene, 
now  to  subject  Carthage  to  the  &te  which  Hannibal  had 
wished  to  bring  upon  Bome.  Scipio  did  not  do  so;  he 
granted  peace  (583),  but  no  longer  upon  the  former  terms.  201« 
Besides  the  concessions  which  had  already  in  the  last  nego- 
tiations been  demanded  in  favour  of  Bome  and  of  Maasinissay 
an  annual  contribution  of  200  talents  (£48,800)  was  im- 
posed for  fifty  years  on  the  Carthaginians ;  and  they  had  to 
oind  themselves  that  they  would  not  wage  war  against  Bome 
or  its  allies  or  indeed  l>eyond  the  bounds  of  Africa  at  all, 
and  that  in  Africa  they  would  not  wage  war  beyond  their 
own  territory  without  having  sou^^ht  the  permission  of 
Bome — ^the  practical  eflect  of  which  was  uiat  Carthaffe 
became  tributary,  and  lost  her  political  independence.  It 
even  appears  that  the  Carthaginians  were  bound  in  certain 
cases  to  furnish  ships  of  war  to  the  Boman  fleet. 

Scipio  has  been  accused  of  gnmting  too  fiivourable  con- 
ditions to  the  enemy,  lest  he  might  be  obliged  to  hand  over 
the  glory  of  terminating  the  most  severe  war  which  Bome 
had  waged,  along  with  his  command,  to  a  successor.    The 
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charge  might  have  had  Bome  foundation»  had  the  firat  ^    _ 
posaLi  been  carried  out;  it  ■eems  to  hare  no  warrant   in 
reference  to  the  second.    His  position  in  Bome  wae  not 
BQch  as  to  make  the  favourite  of  the  people,  after  the  yicstory 
of  Zama,  aeriouslj  apprehensiye  of  recaU-Hftlreadj  after  the 
victory  an  attempt  to  supersede  him  had  been  referred  by  the 
senate  to  the  citizens,  and  by  them  decidedly  rejected ;  zioir 
do  the  conditions  themselves  warrant  such  a  charge.     The 
Carthaginian   city  never,  after  its  hands  were  thus  tied 
and  a  powerful  neighbour  was  placed  by  its  side,  made  even 
an  attempt  to  withdraw  from  Roman  supremacy,  still  less 
to  enter  mto  rivalry  with  Bome.    Besides  every  one,  who 
cared  to  know,  knew  that  the  war  just  terminated  had  been 
undertaken  much  more  by  HannilMd  than  by  Carthage,  and 
that  it  was  absolutely  impossible  to  revive  the  gigantic  plans 
of  the  patriot  party.    It  might  seem  little  in  the  eyes  of 
the  vengeful  Italians,  that  only  the  five  hundred'surrm- 
dered  smps  of  war  perished  in  the  flames,  and  not  the 
hated  city  itself.    Seoret  spite  and  oificial  pedantry  might 
aealously  contend  for  the  view,  that  an  opponent  is  only 
really  vanquished  when  he  is  annihilated,  and  might  censure 
the  man  who  had  disdained  rigorously  to  punish  tiie  crime  of 
having  made  Romans  tremble.  Scipio  thought  otherwise;  and 
we  have  no  reason,  and  therefore  no  right,  to  assume  thiU;  the 
Boman  was  in  this  instance  iafluenced  by  vulgar  motives 
rather  than  by  the  noble  and  maffnanimous  impulses  which 
formed  part  of  his  character.     It  was  not  the  considersr* 
tion  of  his  own  possible  recall  or  of  the  mutability  of 
fortune,  nor  was  it  any  apprehension  of  the  outbreak  of  a 
Macedonian  war  at  certainly  no  distant  date,  that  prevented 
the  self-reliant  and  confident  hero,  with  whom  eveiything 
had  hitherto  succeeded  beyond  belief,  from  completing  the 
destruction  of  the  unhappy  city,  which  fifty  years  afterwards 
his  adopted  grandson  was  commissioned   to  execute,  and 
which  might  indeed  have  been  equally  well  accomplished 
now.   It  is  much  more  probable  that  the  two  great  generals, 
on  whom  the  decision  of  the  political  question  now  de- 
volved, offered  and  accepted  peace  on  such  terms  in  order 
to  set  just  and  reasonable  Imiits  on  the  one  hand  to  the 
furious  vengeance  of  the  victors,   on  the  other    to   the 
obstinacy  and  imprudence  of  the  vanquished.    The  noble 
mindedness  and  statesmanlike  gifts  of  the  greao  antagonists 
are  no  less  apparent  in  Hannibal's  magnanimous  submiBBion 
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to  what  was  isevitable,  tlian  in  Sdpio's  wise  abstinence  from 
an  extravagant  and  outrageous  use  of  victory.  Is  it  to  be 
luppoeed  Uiat  one  so  generous,  unprejudiced,  and  intelligent 
should  not  have  asked  himself  of  what  benefit  it  could  1^  to 
his  country,  now  that  the  political  power  of  the  Carthaginiaxi 
dty  was  annihilated,  utterly  to  destroy  that  primidve  seat 
of  commerce  and  of  a^culture,  and  wickedly  to  over- 
throw one  of  the  main  pillars  of  the  then  existing  civiliza- 
tion ?  The  time  had  not  vet  come  when  the  first  men  of 
Eome  lent  themselves  to  demolish  the  civilization  of  their 
neighbours,  and  frivolously  fancied  that  they  could  wash 
away  firom  themselves  the  eternal  infiuny  of  the  nation  by 
shedding  an  idle  tear. 

Thus  ended  the  second  Funic,  or  as  the  Romans  more  cor-  Beralti  of 
rectlv  called  it,  the  Hannibalic,  war,  after  it  had  devastated  ^  ^^> 
the  lands  and  islands  from  the  Hellespont  to  the  pillars 
of  Hercules  for  seventeen  vears.  Before  this  war  the  policy 
of  the  Bomans  had  no  higher  aim  than  to  acquire  command 
of  the  mainland  of  the  Ilbalian  peninsula  within  its  natural 
boundaries,  and  of  the  Italian  islands  and  seas ;  and  it  is 
clearly  proved  by  their  treatment  of  Africa  on  the  conclu- 
sion of  peace  that  they  terminated  the  war  with  the  im- 
pression, not  that  they  had  laid  the  foundation  of  empire  over 
the  states  of  the  Mediterranean  or  of  universal  sovereignty, 
as  it  is  called,  but  that  they  had  rendered  a  dangerous  rival 
innocuous  and  had  given  to  Italy  agreeable  neighbours.  It 
is  true  that  the  resmts  of  the  war,  the  conquest  of  Spain  in 
particular,  little  accorded  with  such  an  idea ;  but  their  very 
successes  led  them  beyond  their  proper  desi^,  and  it  may 
in  &ct  be  affirmed  that  the  Bomans  came  mto  possession 
of  Spain  accidentally.  The  Bomans  achieved  the  sove- 
reignty of  Italy,  because  they  strove  for  it ;  the  hegemony 
(and  the  sovereignty  which  grew  out  of  it)  over  the  tern* 
tories  of  the  Mediterranean  was  to  a  certain  extent  thrown 
into  the  hands  of  the  Bomans  by  the  force  of  circumstances, 
without  intentional  efibrt  on  their  part  to  acquire  it. 

The  immediate  results  of  the  war,  out  of  Italy,  were  the  Oat  of 
conversion  of  Spain  into  two  Roman  provinces — provinces,  Ita^. 
however,  engaged  in  perpetual  insurrection ;  the  union  of 
the  hitherto  dependent  kingdom  of  Syracuse  with  the 
Boman  province  of  Sicily ;  the  establishment  of  a  Boman 
instead  a£  the  Carthaginian  protectorate  over  the  most  im- 
portant Numidiaa  chiefr ;  and  lastly  the  conversion  of  Car* 
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tliage  from  a  powerful  commeFcial  state  into  a  defenceless 
mercantile  town.    In  other  words,  it  established  the  uncon- 
tested hegemony  of  Rome  over  the  western  region  of  the 
Mediterranean.    Moreover,  it  brought  about  that  decided 
contact  between  the  state  systems  of  the  east  and  the  west, 
which  the  first  Punic  war  had  only  foreshadowed,  and  thereby 
gave  rise  to  the  closely  impending  dedsive  interference  of 
Bome  in  the  conflicts  of  the  Alexandrian  monarchies. 
In  Italy.         In   Italy,  first  of  all   the  Celts  were  now    doomed   to 
destruction,  if  their  fate  had  not  been  decided  even  before ; 
and  the  execution  of  the  doom  was  only  a  question  of  time. 
Within  the  Roman  confederacy  the  effect  of  the  war  was,  to 
bring  into  more  distinct  prominence  the  ruling  Latin  nation, 
whose  internal  union  had  been  tried  and  tested  by   the 
peril  which,  notwithstanding  isolated  instances  of  waverings, 
it  had  surmounted  on  the  wnole  in  faithful  fellowship ;  and 
to  depress  still  further  the  position  of  the  non-Latin  or  Lati- 
nized Italians,  particularly  the  Etruscans  and  the  Sabelliana 
of  lower  Italy.     The  heaviest  punishment  or  rather  ven- 
geance was  inflicted  on  the  one  hand  on  the  most  powerful, 
on  the  other  hand  on  those  who  were  at  once  the  earliest  and 
latest,  allies  of  Hannibal — ^the  community  of  Capua,  and  the 
land  of  the  Bruttians.      The    Capuan    constitution   ^was 
abolished,  and  Capua  was  reduced  from  the  second  city 
into  the  first  villa^  of  Italy ;  it  was  even  proposed  to  raze 
the  city  and  level  it  with  the  ground.    The  whole  soil,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  possessions  of  foreigners  or  of  Gam- 
panians  well  disposed  towards  Rome,  was  declared  by  the 
senate  to  be  public  domain,  and  was  thereafter  parcelled 
out  to  small  occupiers  on  temporary  lease.    The  ricentes 
on  the  Silarus  were  similarly  treated;  their   capital  waa 
razed,  and  the  inhabitants  were  dispersed  among  the  sur- 
rounding  villages.     The  doom  of  the  Bruttians  was  still 
more  severe ;  they  were  converted  en  masse  into  a  sort  of 
bondsmen  to  the  Romans,  and  were  for  ever  excluded  from 
the  right  of  bearing  arms.    The  other  allies  of  Hannibal 
also  dearly  expiated  their  offence.     The  Ghreek  cities  suffered 
severely,  with  the  exception  of  the  few  which  had  steadfastly 
adhered  to  Rome,  such  as  the  Campanian  Greeks  and  the 
Rhegines.      Punishment    not    much  lighter    awaited    the 
Arpanians   and  a  multitude  of  other  Apulian,  Lucanian, 
ana  8amnite  communities,  most  of  which  lost  portions  of 
their  territory.     On  part  of  the  lands  thus  acquired  new 
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colonies  were  settled.  Thus  in  the  year  560  a  snooession  of  194. 
huigeas-oolonies  were  sent  to  the  beist  ports  of  lower  Italj^ 
aaiong  which  Sipontum  (near  Manfredonia)  and  Croton  maj 
be  named,  as  also  Saletnum,  placed  in  the  former  territory  of 
the  sonthem  Picentes  and  destined  to  hold  them  in  check,  and 
abore  all  Puteoli,  which  soon  became  the  seat  of  the  Tillaa 
of  the  leadinfl^  citizens  and  of  the  traffic  in  Asiatico-^Tptian 
luxuriea.  Thurii  became  a  Latin  fortress  under  the  new 
name  of  Copia  (560),  and  the  rich  Bruttian  town  of  Yibo  ^^ 
under  the  name  of  Yalentia  (562).  The  veterans  of  the  yio*  193. 
toriooa  army  of  A&ica  were  settled  singly  on  various  patches 
of  land  in  fttmnium  and  Apulia ;  the  remainder  was  retained 
as  public  land,  and  the  pasture  stations  of  the  noble  lords  of 
Borne  replaced  the  gardens  and  arable  fields  of  the  farmers* 
As  a  matter  of  course,  moreover,  in  all  the  communities 
of  the  peninsula  the  persons  of  note  who  were  not  wdl 
affected  to  Rome  were  got  rid  of,  so  far  as  this  could  be  ao» 
complished  by  political  processes  and  confiscations  of  pro* 
perty.  Everywhere  in  Italy  the  non-Latin  allies  felt  that 
their  name  was  meaningless,  and  that  they  were  henceforth 
subjects  of  Rome ;  the  conquest  of  Hannibal  was  felt  as  a 
second  subjugation  of  Italy,  and  all  the  exasperation  and  aU 
the  arrogance  of  the  victors  vented  themselves  especially  on 
their  Italian  allies  who  were  not  Latin*  Even  the  colourless 
Boman  comedy  of  this  period,  subject  as  it  was  to  careful  cen- 
sorship, bears  traces  of  this.  When  the  subjugated  towns  of 
Capua  and  Atella  were  abandoned  without  restraint  to  the 
unoridled  wit  of  the  Boman  farce,  so  that  the  latter  town 
became  its  very  stronghold,  imd  when  other  writers  of 
comedy  jested  over  the  fact  that  the  Campanian  serfs  had 
already  learned  to  survive  in  that  deadly  atmosphere  where 
even  the  hardiest  race  of  slaves,  the  Syrians,  pined  away ; 
such  unfeeline  mockeries  reflected  the  scorn  of  the  victors, 
and  re-echoed  the  cry  of  distress  from  the  down-trodden 
nations.  The  position  in  which  matters  stood  is  shown  by 
the  anxious  carefulness,  which  during  the  ensuing  Mace- 
donian war  the  senate  evinced  in  the  watching  of  Iwy,  and 
by  the  reinforcements  which  were  despatched  from  Bome  to 
toe  most  important  colonies,  such  as  Venusia  in  554,  Namia  900. 
in  555,  and  Cosa  in  557.  199.  197. 

What  blanks  wer3  produced  by  war  and  famine  in  the 
ranks  of  the  Italian  population,  is  shown  by  the  instance  of 
the  burgesses  of  Bome,  whose  niunbers  during  the  war  had 
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&llen  almost  a  fourth.   The  statement,  aceordinglj,  that  tb« 
whole  number  of  Italians  who  fell  in  the  war  under  fiannibal 
was  300,000,  seema  not  at  all  ezaffgerated.     Of  course  thij 
loss  fell  chiefly  on  the  flower  of  the  burgesses,  who  in  £act 
fimushed  the  nucleus  and  the  mass  of  the  combatants.  Sow 
fearfully  the  senate  in  particular  was  thinned,  is  shown   hf 
the  filling  up  of  its  complement  after  the  battle  of  Canxuey 
when  it  had  been  reduced  to  123  persons,  and  was  with  diffi- 
culty restored  to  its  normal  state  by  an  extraordinary  nomi- 
nation of  177  senators.  That,  moreover,  the  seyenteen  years' 
war,  which  had  been  carried  on  simultaneously  in  all  dis- 
tricts of  Italy  and  towards  all  the  four  points  of  the  com- 
pass abroad,  must  have  shaken  to  the  very  heart  the  national 
economy,  is  abundantly  evident;   but  our  tradition  does 
not  sumce  to  illustrate  the  details.    The  state  no  doubt 
gained  by  the  confiscations,  and  the  Campanian  territory,  in 
particular,  thenceforth  remained  an  inexnaustible  source  of 
revenue  to  the  state ;  but  by  this  extension  of  the  domain 
system  the  national  prosperity  of  course  lost  just  as  much,  as 
at  other  times  it  haa  gained  by  the  breaking  up  of  the  state 
lands.    I^  umbers  of  fiourishing  townships — tour  hundred, 
it  was  reckoned — were  destroyed  and  ruined;  the  capital 
laboriously  accumulated  was  consumed ;  the  population  were 
demoralized  by  a  camp  life :  the  good  old  traditional  habits 
of  the  burgesses  ana  yeomen  were  undermined,  from  the 
capital  down  to  the  smallest  village.  Slaves  and  desperadoes 
associated  themselves  in  robber-bands,  of  the  dangers  of 
whidi  an  idea  may  be  formed  from  the  fact  that  in  a  single 
185.      year  (560)  7000  men  had  to  be  condemned  for  robbery  in 
Apulia  alone ;  the  extension  of  the  pastures,  vnth  their  half> 
savage  slave-herdsmen,  fiivoured  this  mi^hievous  barbarizing 
of  the  land.    Italian  ajericultuie  saw  its  very  existence  en- 
dangered by  the  proot,  first  afforded  in  this  war,  that  the 
Boman  people  could  be  supported  by  grain  from  Sicily  and 
from  Egypt  instead  of  that  which  they  reaped  themselves. 

Nev^heless  the  Boman,  whom  the  gods  had  allowed 
to  survive  the  close  of  that  gigantic  straggle,  might  look 
with  pride  to  the  past  and  with  confidence  to  the  friture. 
Many  errors  had  oeen  committed,  but  much  suffering  had 
also  been  endured ;  the  people,  whose  whole  youth  capable 
of  arms  had  for  ten  years  hardly  laid  aside  shield  and  sword, 
might  excuse  many  faults.  The  living  of  different  nations 
side  by  side  in  peace  and  amity  upon  the  whole,  although 
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maintftTning  an  attitude  of  mutual  antagonism— wbich  app^B 
to  be  the  ami  of  the  peoples  of  modem  times — was  a  thing 
foreign  to  antiquity.  In  ancient  times  it  was  necessary  to 
be  either  anvil  or  hammer ;  and  in  the  final  struggle  between 
the  victors  victory  remained  with  the  Bomans.  Whether 
they  would  have  the  judgment  to  use  it  rightly — ^to  attach 
the  Latin  nation  by  still  closer  bonds  to  Some,  gradually  to 
Latinize  Italy,  to  rule  their  dependents  in  the  provinces  as 
mbjects  and  not  to  abuse  them  as  slaves,  to  reform  the  con- 
stitution, to  re-invigorate  and  to  enlarge  the  tottering  middle 
daas — remained  to  be  seen.  If  they  should  have  the  skill 
to  accomplish  these  results,  Italy  might  hope  to  see  happy 
times,  in  which  prosperity  based  on  personal  exertion  under 
fivrourable  circumstances,  and  the  most  decisive  political 
simiemacy  over  the  then  civilized  world,  would  impart  just 
self-reliance  to  every  member  of  the  great  whole,  tumish  a 
worthy  aim  for  every  ambition,  and  open  a  career  fbr  every 
talent.  It  would,  no  doubt,  be  otherwise,  should  they  fail 
to  use  aright  their  victory.  But  for  the  moment  doubt- 
ful voices  and  gloomy  apprehensions  were  silent ;  from  all 
quarters  the  warriors  and  victors  returned  to  their  homes ; 
thanksgivings  and  amusements,  and  rewards  to  soldiers 
and  burgesses  were  the  order  of  the  day ;  the  released 
prisoners  of  war  were  sent  home  from  Ghaul,  Africa,  and 
Greece ;  and  at  length  the  youthful  conqueror  moved  in 
splendid  procession  through  the  decorated  streets  of  the 
capital,  to  deposit  his  laurels  in  the  house  of  the  god  by 
whose  direct  inspiration,  as  the  pious  whispered  one  to 
another,  he  had  oeen  guided  in  counsel  and  in  action. 
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CHAPTER  Vn. 

TIIE  WEST  fnOV  THE  PEACE  OF  HANNIBAL  TO  THE  CLOSE  OF 

THE  THIRD  PERIOD. 

Sabjogatioa  Th2  war  waged  by  Hannibal  bad  interrupted  Rome  in  the 
ofthe  vAilej  extension  of  ner  dominion  to  tbe  Alps  or  to  the  boundary  of 
of  th«  Po.    Italy,  as  was  even  now  the  Roman  phrase,  and  in  her  organi- 
Celtic  wais.  zation  and  colonizing  of  the  Celtic  territories.    It  was  evident 
that  the  task  would  now  be  resumed  at  the  point  where  it  had 
been  broken  off,  and  the  Celts  were  well  aware  of  this.     In 
flOl.      the  very  year  of  the  conclusion  of  peace  with  Carthage  (558) 
hostilities  had  recommenced  in  the  territory  of  the  £k>ii,  who 
were  the  most  immediately  exposed  to  danger ;  and  a  first 
success  obtained  by  them  over  the  hastily  assembled  Roman 
levy,  coupled  with  the  persuasions  of  a  Carthaginian  officer, 
Hamilcar,  who  had  been  left  behind  from  the  expedition 
of  Mago  in  northern  Italy,  produced  in  the  following  year 
SOa      (554)  a  general  insurrection  spreadmg  beyond  the  two 
tribes  immediately  threatened,  the  Boii  and  Insubres.    The 
Ligurians  were  driven  to  arms  by  the  nearer  approach  of 
the  danger,  and  even  the  youth  of  the  Cenomam  on  this 
oocasion  listened  less  to  the  voice  of  their  cautious  chiefs 
than  to  the  urgent  appeal  of  their  kinsmen  who  were  in  peril. 
Of  the  two  fortresses  constructed  with  a  view  to  check  the 
raids  of  the  Gtrals,  Flacentia  and  Cremona,  the  former  was 
sacked — not  more  than  2000  of  the  inhabitants  of  Placentia 
saved  their  lives — and  the  second  was  invested.  In  haste  the 
legions  advanced  to  save  what  they  could.    A  great  battle 
took  place  before  Cremona.     The  dexterous  management 
and  the  professional  skill  of -the  Punic  leader  failed  to  make 
good  the  deficiencies  of  his  troops ;  the  Gauls  were  unable  to 
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withstand  the  onset  of  the  legions,  and  among  the  numerous 
dead  who  covered  the  field  of  battle  was  the  Carthaginian 
officer.  The  Celts,  nevertheless,  continued  the  struggle ;  the 
same  Roman  army  which  had  conquered  at  Cremona  was  next 
year  (555),  chiefly  through  the  fault  of  its  careless  leader,  ^^• 
almost  destroyed  by  the  Insubres ;  and  it  was  not  till  556  198* 
that  Flacentia  could  be  partially  re-established.  But  the 
league  of  the  cantons  associated  for  the  desperate  struggle 
sofleredfrom  intestine  discord;  the  Boii  and  Insubres  quar- 
relled, and  the  Cenomani  not  only  withdrew  from  the  national 
league,  but  purchased  their  pardon  from  the  Romans  by  a 
disgraceful  betrayal  of  their  countrymen ;  during  a  battle  in 
wlwshthe  Insubres  engaged  the  Romans  on  the  Mincius,  the 
Cenomani  attacked  in  rear,  and  helped  to  destroy,  their  allies 
and  comrades  in  arms  (557).  Thus  humbled  and  deserted,  197. 
the  Insubres,  after  the  fall  of  Comum,  likewise  consented  to 
conclude  a  separate  peace  (558).  The  conditions,  which  the  196. 
Romans  prescribed  to  the  Cenomiani  and  Insubres,  were  cer- 
tainly harder  than  they  had  been  in  the  habit  of  granting  to  the 
members  of  the  Italian  confederacy^ ;  in  particular,  they  were 
careful  legally  to  confirm  the  barrier  of  separation  between 
Italians  and  Celts,  and  to  enact  that  no  member  of  these  two 
Celtic  tribes  should  ever  be  capable  of  acquiring  the  citizen- 
ship of  Rome.  But  they  allowed  these  Transpadane  Celtic 
tribes  to  retain  their  existence  and  their  national  constitution 
— so  that  they  formed  not  mtmicfMa,  but  cantons  representing 
their  former  divisions — and  no  laribute,  as  it  would  seem, 
was  imposed  on  them.  They  were  intended  to  serve  as  a 
bulwark  for  the  Roman  settlements  south  of  the  Po,  and  to» 
ward  off  from  Italy  the  incursions  of  the  migratory  northern 
tribes  and  the  aggressions  of  the  plundering  inhabitants  of 
the  Alps,  who  were  wont  to  make  regular  razzias  in  these 
districts.  The  process  of  Latinizing,  moreover,  made  rapid 
progress  in  these  regions;  the  Celtic  nationality  was  evi- 
dently far  from  able  to  oppose  such  resistance  to  its  in- 
fluences, as  the  more  civilized  nations  of  Sabellians  and  Etrus- 
cans. The  celebrated  Latin  comedian.  Statins  Ciecilius, 
who  died  in  586,  was  a  manumitted  Insubrian ;  and  Poly-  168. 
bius,  who  visited  these  districts  towards  the  close  of  the 
sixth  century,  affirms,  not  perhaps  without  some  exaggera- 
tion, that  in  that  quarter  only  a  few  villages  among  the 
Alps  remained  Celtic  The  Yeneti,  on  the  other  hand,  ap- 
pear to  have  retained  their  nationality  longer. 
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Measures         The  chief  efforts  of  the  Romans  in  these  regions  -were 
adopted  to    naturally  directed  to  check  the  immigration  of  the  Trans- 
check  the     jQping  Celts,  and  to  make  the  natural  wall,  which  separates 
tS™ ofthe  *^®  peniftsula  from  the  interior  of  the  continent,  also  its 
Trans-        political  boundary.     That  the  terror  of  the  Roman  name  had 
Alpine        already  penetrated  to  the  adjacent  Celtic  cantons  beyond  the 
GauU.         ^jpg  |g  shown  not  only  by  the  totally  passive  attituae  which 
they  maintained  during  the  annihilation  or  subjugation  of 
their  Cisalpine  countrymen,  but  still  more  by  the  official 
disapproval  and  disavowal  which  the  Transalpine  cantons 
— which  term  we  must  suppose  primarily  to  apply  to  the 
Helvetii  (between  the  lake  of  Geneva  and  the  Main)  and 
the  Cami  or  Taurisci  (in  Carinthia  and  Stvri a) —expressed  to 
the  envoys  from  Rome,  who  complained  of  the  attempts  made 
by  isolated  Celtic  bands  to  settle  peacefully  on  the  Roman 
side  of  the  Alps.    Not  less  significant  was  the  humble  spirit 
in  which  these  same  bands  of  emigrants  first  came  to  the 
Roman  senate  entreating  an  assignment  of  land,  and  then 
without  remonstrance  obeyed  the  rigorous  order  to  return 
186-179.   over  the  Alps  (668  et  seq.  575),  and  allowed  the  town,  which 
they  had  already  founded  not  far  from  Aquileia,  to    be 
again  destroyed.    With  wise  severity  the  senate  permitted 
no  sort  of  exception  to  the  principle  that  the  gates  of  the 
Alps  should  be  henceforth  closed  against  the  Celtic  nation, 
and  visited  with  heavy  penalties  those  Roman  subjects  in 
Italy,  who  had  instigated  any  such  schemes  of  immigration. 
An  attempt  of  this  kind  which  was  made  on  a  route,  hitherto 
little  known  to  the  Romans,  in  the  innermost  recess  of  the 
'  Adriatic,  and  still  more,  as  it  would  seem,  a  project  of  Philip 
of  Macedon  for  invading  Italy  from  the  I^st  as  Hannibal  had 
done  from  the  West,  gave  occasion  to  the  founding  of  a  for- 
tress in  the  extreme  north-eastern  comer  of  Italy — Aquileia, 
]  83-1 81 .   the  most  northerly  of  the  Italian  colonies  (571-573) — which 
was  intended  not  only  to  close  that  route  for  ever  against 
foreigners,  but  also  to  secure  the  command  of  the  gulf  which 
was  specially  convenient  for  navigation,  and  to  check  the 
piracy  which  was  still  not  wholly  extirpated  in  those  waters. 
The  establishment  of  Aquileia  led  to  a  war  with  the  Istrians 
178-177.    (576-677),  which  was  speedily  terminated  by  the  storming  of 
some  strongholds  and  the  fall  of  the  king,  ^pulo,  and  which 
was  remarkable  for  nothing  except  for  the  panic,  which  the 
news  of  the  surprise  of  the  Roman  camp  by  a  handful  of 
barbarians  occasioned  in  the  fleet  and  throughout  Italy. 
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A  different  course  was  adopted' with  the  region  on  the  south  Colonixiog 
of  the  Po,  which  the  Boman  senate  had  determined  to  incor-  of  ^®  "" 
porate  with  Italj.      The  Boii,  who  were  most  immediately  f^uth^of 
affected  bj  this  step,  defended  themselves  with  the  resolution  the  Po. 
of  despair.  They  even  crossed  the  Po  and  made  an  attempt  to 
rouse  the  Insubres  once  more  to  arms  (560)  ;  they  blockaded      194. 
a  consul  in  his  camp,  and  he  was  on  the  point  of  succumbing ; 
Placentia  maintained  itself  with  difficulty  against  the  constant 
aasaolts  of  the  exasperated  natives.     At  length  the  last 
battle  was  fought  at  Mutina ;  it  was  long  and  bloody,  but 
the  Bomans  conquered  (561)  ;  and  thenceforth  the  struggle      193. 
was  no  longer  a  war,  but  a  slave  hunt.    The  Eoman  camp 
soon  was  the  only  asylum  in  the  Boian  territory ;  thither  the 
better  part  of  the  still  surviving  population  began  to  take 
refuge ;  and  the  yictors  were  able,  without  much  exaggeration, 
to  report  to  Borne  that  nothing  remained  of  the  nation  of  the 
Boii  but  old  men  and  children.    The  nation  was  thus  obliged 
to  resign  itself  to  the  fate  appointed  for  it.    The  Bomans 
demanded  the  cession  of  half  the  territory  (563) ;  the  de-      191. 
mand  cotdd  not  be  refused,  and  even  within  the  diminished 
district  which  was  left  to  the  Boii,  they  soon  disappeared, 
amalgamated  with  their  conquerors.* 

After  the  Bomans  had  thus  cleared  the  ground  for  them- 
selves, the  fortresses  of  Placentia  and  Cremona,  whose  colo- 
nists had  been  mostly  swept  away  or  dispersed  by  the 
troubles  of  the  last  few  years,  were  reorganized,  and  new 

*  Aooordiag  to  the  aocount  of  Stxabo  these  Italian  Boii  were  driven  by  the 
Romana  over  the  Alpe,  and  from  them  proceeded  that  Boiau  settlement  in  what 
is  DOW  Hungary  between  the  Neusiedlersee  and  the  Plattensee,  which  was 
attacked  and  annihilated  in  the  time  of  Augustas  by  the  Gets  who  crossed 
tiie  Danube,  but  which  bequeathed  to  this  district  the  name  of  the  Boian 
desert.  Thia  account  is  far  from  agreeing  with  the  well-attested  representation 
of  the  Roman  annals,  according  to  which  the  Romans  were  content  with  the 
cession  of  half  the  territory ;  and,  in  order  to  explain  the  disappearance  of  the 
Italian  Boii,  we  have  really  no  need  to  assume  a  violent  expulsion — the  other 
Celtic  peoples,  although  visited  to  a  far  less  extent  by  war  and  colonization, 
disappeared  not  much  ]fiBs  rapidly  and  totally  from  the  ranks  of  the  Italian 
nations.  On  the  other  hand,  other  accounts  suggest  the  derivation  of  those 
Boii  on  the  Plattensee  from  the  main  stock  of  the  nation,  which  formerly 
had  its  seat  in  Bavaria  and  Bohemia  before  Germanic  tribes  pushed  it  to- 
wards the  south.  But  it  is  altogether  very  doubtiut  whether  the  Boii,  whom 
we  iind  near  Bordeaux,  on  the  Po,  and  in  Bohemia,  were  really  scattered 
branchea  of  one  stock,  or  whether  this  is  not  an  instance  of  mere  similarity  of 
name.  The  hypothesis  of  Strabo  may  have  rested  on  nothing  else  than  an 
inference  from  the  similarity  of  name — an  inference  snch  as  the  ancients  drew, 
oftea  without  due  reason,  in  the  case  of  the  Cimbri,  Veneti,  and  others. 
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thage  from  a  powerfiil  oommercial  state  into  a  defenceless 
mercantile  town.  In  other  words,  it  established  the  uncon- 
tested hegemony  of  Rome  over  the  western  region  of  the 
Mediterranean.  MoreoTer,  it  brought  about  that  decided 
contact  between  the  state  systems  of  the  east  and  the  west, 
which  the  first  Funic  war  had  only  foreshadowed,  and  thereby 
gave  rise  to  the  closely  impending  decisive  interference  of 
Rome  in  the  conflicts  of  the  Alexandrian  monarchies. 
In  Italy.  In  Italy,  first  of  all  the  Celts  were  now  doomed  to 
destruction,  if  their  fate  had  not  been  decided  even  before ; 
and  the  execution  of  the  doom  was  only  a  question  of  time. 
Within  the  Roman  confederacy  the  efil^  of  the  war  was,  to 
bring  into  more  distinct  prominence  the  ruling  Latin  nation^ 
whose  internal  union  had  been  tried  and  tested  by  the 
peril  which,  notwithstanding  isolated  instances  of  wavering, 
it  had  surmounted  on  the  whole  in  faithful  fellowship ;  and 
to  depress  still  further  the  position  of  the  non-Latin  or  Lati- 
nized Italians,  particularly  the  Etruscans  and  the  SabeUians 
of  lower  Italy.  The  heaviest  punishment  or  rather  ven- 
geance was  inflicted  on  the  one  hand  on  the  most  powerful, 
on  the  other  hand  on  those  who  were  at  once  the  earliest  and 
latest,  allies  of  Hannibal — ^the  community  of  Capua,  and  the 
land  of  the  Bruttians.  The  Capuan  constitution  was 
abolished,  and  Capua  was  reduced  from  the  second  city 
into  the  first  villa^  of  Italy ;  it  was  even  proposed  to  raze 
the  city  and  level  it  with  the  ground.  The  whole  soil,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  possessions  of  foreigners  or  of  Cam- 
panians  well  disposed  towards  Rome,  was  declared  by  the 
senate  to  be  puolic  domain,  and  was  thereafter  parcelled 
out  to  small  occupiers  on  temporary  lease.  The  Ticentes 
on  the  Silarus  were  similarly  treated;  their  capital  was 
razed,  and  the  inhabitants  were  dispersed  among  the  sur- 
rounding villages.  The  doom  of  toe  Bruttians  was  still 
more  severe ;  they  were  converted  en  masse  into  a  sort  of 
bondsmen  to  the  Romans,  and  were  for  ever  excluded  from 
the  right  of  bearing  arms.  The  other  allies  of  E[annibal 
also  dearly  expiated  their  offence.  The  Greek  cities  suffered 
severely,  with  the  exception  of  the  few  which  had  steadfitstly 
adhered  to  Rome,  such  as  the  Campanian  Greeks  and  the 
Rhegines.  Punishment  not  much  lighter  awaited  the 
Arpanians  and  a  multitude  of  other  Apulian,  Lucanian, 
ana  Samnite  communities,  most  of  which  lost  portions  of 
their  territory.    On  part  of  the  lands  thus  acquired  new 
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colonies  were  settled.    Thus  in  the  jear  560  a  suooession  of      194. 
burgess-oolonies  were  sent  to  the  hesb  ports  of  lower  Italj^ 
among  which  Sipontum  (near  Manfredonia)  and  Croton  may 
be  named,  as  also  Salemum,  placed  in  the  former  territory  of 
the  southern  Picentes  and  destined  to  hold  them  in  check,  and 
above  all  Puteoli,  which  soon  hjscame  the  seat  of  the  villas 
of  the  leading;  citizens  and  of  the  tra£Bc  in  Asiatico-!EWptiaa 
luxuries.    Thurii  became  a  Latin  fortress  under  the  new 
name  of  Copia  (560),  and  the  rich  Bruttian  town  of  Yibo      ^^ 
under  the  name  of  Yalentia  (562).    The  veterans  of  the  vie*      193. 
torioua  army  of  Africa  were  settled  singly  on  various  patchea 
of  land  in  filamninm  and  Apulia ;  the  remainder  was  retained 
as  public  land,  and  the  pasture  stations  of  the  noble  lords  of 
Borne  replaced  the  gardens  and  arable  fields  of  the  farmers* 
As  a  matter  of  course,  moreover,  in  all  the  communitiefl 
of  the  peninsula  the  persons  of  note  who  were  not  well 
affected  to  Bome  were  got  rid  of,  so  far  as  thia  could  be  ac- 
complished by  political  processes  and  confiscations  of  pro* 
perty.    Everywhere  in  Italy  the  non-Latin  allies  felt  that 
their  name  was  meaningless,  and  that  they  were  henceforth 
subjects  of  Rome ;  the  conquest  of  Hannibal  was  felt  as  a 
second  subjugation  of  Italy,  and  all  the  exasperation  and  all 
the  arrogance  of  the  victors  vented  themselves  especially  on 
their  Italian  allies  who  were  not  Latin.  Even  the  colourless 
Boman  comedy  of  this  period,  subject  as  it  was  to  careful  cen- 
sorship, bears  traces  of  thia.  When  the  subjugated  towns  of 
Capua  and  Atella  were  abandoned  without  restraint  to  the 
unbridled  wit  of  the  Roman  &rce,  so  that  the  latter  town 
became  its  very  stronghold,  and  when  other  writers  of 
comedy  jested  over  the  fact  that  the  Campanian  serfs  had 
already  learned  to  survive  in  that  deadly  atmosphere  where 
even  the  hardiest  race  of  slaves,  the  Syrians,  pined  away  $ 
such  unfeeling  mockeries  reflected  the  scorn  of  the  victors, 
and  re-echoed  the  cry  of  distress  from  the  down-trodden 
nations.    The  position  in  which  matters  stood  is  shown  by 
the  anxious  carefulness,  which  during  the  ensuing  Mace- 
donian war  the  senate  evinced  in  the  watching  of  lUdy,  and 
by  the  reinforcements  which  were  despatched  from  Bome  to 
the  most  important  colonies,  such  as  y  enusia  in  554,  Namia      300. 
in  555,  and  Cosa  in  557,  199.  197« 

What  blanks  were  produced  by  war  and  famine  in  the 
ranks  of  the  Italian  population,  is  shown  by  the  instance  of 
the  burgesses  of  Bome,  whose  numbers  during  the  war  had 
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thage  from  a  powerful  commercial  state  into  a  defenceleas 
mercantile  town.  In  other  words,  it  established  the  uncon- 
tested hegemony  of  Rome  over  the  western  region  of  the 
Mediterranean.  MoreoTor,  it  brought  about  that  decided 
contact  between  the  state  systems  of  the  east  and  the  west, 
which  the  first  Punic  war  had  only  foreshadowed,  and  thereby 
gave  rise  to  the  closely  impending  decisive  interference  of 
Rome  in  the  conflicts  of  the  Alexandrian  monarchies. 
In  Italy.  In  Italy,  first  of  all  the  Celts  were  now  doomed  to 
destruction,  if  their  fate  had  not  been  decided  even  Ix^ore ; 
and  the  execution  of  the  doom  was  only  a  question  of  time. 
Within  the  Roman  confederacy  the  effect  of  the  war  was,  to 
bring  into  more  distinct  prominence  the  ruling  Latin  nation, 
whose  internal  union  had  been  tried  and  tested  by  the 
peril  which,  notwithstanding  isolated  instances  of  wavering, 
it  had  surmounted  on  the  wnole  in  faithful  fellowship ;  and 
to  depress  still  further  the  position  of  the  non-Latin  or  Lati- 
nized Italians,  particularly  the  Etruscans  and  the  SabeUians 
of  lower  Italy.  The  heaviest  pimishment  or  rather  ven- 
geance was  iidiicted  on  the  one  hand  on  the  most  poweri^, 
on  the  other  hand  on  those  who  were  at  once  the  earliest  and 
latest,  allies  of  Hannibal — ^the  community  of  Capua,  and  the 
land  of  the  Bruttians.  The  Capuan  constitution  was 
abolished,  and  Capua  was  reduced  from  the  second  city 
into  the  first  village  of  Italy ;  it  was  even  proposed  to  raze 
the  city  and  level  it  with  the  ground.  The  whole  soil,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  possessions  of  foreigners  or  of  Cam- 
panians  well  disposed  towards  Rome,  was  declared  by  the 
senate  to  be  puolic  domain,  and  was  thereafter  ^rcelled 
out  to  small  occupiers  on  temporary  lease.  The  Picentes 
on  the  Silarus  were  similarly  treated;  their  capital  was 
razed,  and  the  inhabitants  were  dispersed  among  the  sur- 
rounding villages.  The  doom  of  the  Bruttians  was  still 
more  severe ;  they  were  converted  en  masse  into  a  sort  of 
bondsmen  to  the  Romans,  and  were  for  ever  excluded  from 
the  right  of  bearing  arms.  The  other  allies  of  Hannibal 
also  dearly  expiated  their  offence.  The  Greek  cities  suffered 
severely,  with  the  exception  of  the  few  which  had  stead&stly 
adhered  to  Rome,  such  as  the  Campanian  Greeks  and  the 
Rhegines.  Punishment  not  much  lighter  awaited  the 
Arpanians  and  a  multitude  of  other  Apulian,  Lucanian, 
ana  Samnite  communities,  most  of  which  lost  portions  of 
their  territory.    On  part  of  the  lands  thus  acquired  new 
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oolonieB  were  aettled.  Thus  in  the  jear  560  a  saooeBsioii  of  194. 
burgeflfr-colonies  were  sent  to  the  beist  ports  of  lower  Italj^ 
among  which  Sipontum  (near  Manfredonia)  and  Croton  may 
be  named,  as  also  Salemum,  placed  in  the  former  territory  of 
the  southern  Picentes  and  destined  to  hold  them  in  check,  and 
aboye  all  Pateoli,  which  soon  bpcame  the  seat  of  the  villas 
of  the  leading  citizens  and  of  the  tra£Bc  in  Asiatico-!EWptiaa 
luxuries.  Thurii  became  a  Latin  fortress  under  the  new 
name  of  Copia  (560),  and  the  rich  Bruttian  town  of  Yibo  ^^ 
under  the  name  of  Yalentia  (562).  The  veterans  of  the  vie*  193. 
torioua  army  of  Africa  were  settled  singly  on  various  patchea 
of  land  in  fifamnium  and  Apulia ;  the  remainder  was  retained 
as  public  land,  and  the  pasture  stations  of  the  noble  lords  of 
Borne  replaced  the  gardens  and  arable  fields  of  the  farmers* 
As  a  matter  of  course,  moreover,  in  all  the  communitiefl 
of  the  peninsula  the  persons  of  note  who  were  not  well 
affected  to  Borne  were  got  rid  of,  so  far  as  this  could  be  ac- 
complished bj  political  processes  and  confiscations  of  pro* 
party.  Everywnere  in  Italy  the  non-Latin  allies  felt  that 
their  name  was  meaningless,  and  that  they  were  henceforth 
subjects  of  Bome ;  the  conquest  of  Hannibal  was  felt  as  a 
second  subjugation  of  Italy,  and  all  the  exasperation  and  all 
the  arrogance  of  the  victors  vented  themselves  especially  on 
their  Italian  allies  who  were  not  Latin.  Even  the  colourless 
Boman  comedy  of  this  period,  subject  as  it  was  to  careful  cen- 
sorship, bears  traces  of  this.  When  the  subjugated  towns  of 
Capua  and  Atella  were  abandoned  without  restraint  to  the 
unbridled  wit  of  the  Boman  &rce,  so  that  the  latter  town 
became  its  veiy  stronghold,  and  when  other  writers  of 
comedy  jested  over  the  fact  that  the  Campanian  serfs  had 
already  learned  to  survive  in  that  deadly  atmosphere  where 
even  the  hardiest  race  of  slaves,  the  Syrians,  pined  away ; 
such  unfeeling  mockeries  reflected  the  scorn  of  the  victorsi 
and  re-echoed  the  cry  of  distress  from  the  down-trodden 
nations.  The  position  in  which  matters  stood  is  shown  by 
the  anxious  carefulness,  which  during  the  ensuing  Mace- 
dooian  war  the  senate  evinced  in  the  watching  of  Italy,  and 
by  the  reinforcements  which  were  despatched  from  Bome  to 
the  most  important  colonies,  such  as  Y  enusia  in  554,  Namia  SCO. 
in  555,  and  Cosa  in  557,  199.  197« 

What  blanks  were  produced  by  war  and  famine  in  the 
ranks  of  the  Italian  popxdation,  is  shown  by  the  instance  of 
the  burgesses  of  Bome,  whose  numbers  during  the  war  had 
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thage  from  a  powerfiil  commercial  state  into  a  defenceless 
mercantile  town.  In  other  words,  it  established  the  unoon- 
tested  hegemony  of  Rome  over  the  western  region  of  the 
Mediterranean.  Moreover,  it  brought  about  that  decided 
contact  between  the  state  systems  of  the  east  and  the  west, 
which  the  first  Punic  war  had  only  foreshadowed,  and  thereby 
gave  rise  to  the  closely  impending  decisive  interference  of 
Bome  in  the  conflicts  of  the  Alexandrian  monarchies. 
Iq  Italy.  In  Italy,  first  of  all  the  Celts  were  now  doomed  to 
destruction,  if  their  fate  had  not  been  decided  even  before ; 
and  the  execution  of  the  doom  was  only  a  question  of  time. 
Within  the  Roman  confederacy  the  effect  of  the  war  was,  to 
bring  into  more  distinct  prominence  the  ruling  Latin  nation, 
whose  internal  union  luid  been  tried  and  tested  by  the 
peril  which,  notwithstanding  isolated  instances  of  wavering, 
it  had  surmounted  on  the  wnole  in  faithful  fellowship ;  and 
to  depress  still  further  the  position  of  the  non-Latin  or  Lati- 
nized Italians,  particularly  the  Etruscans  and  the  Sabellians 
of  lower  Italy.  The  heaviest  punishment  or  rather  ven- 
geance was  inflicted  on  the  one  hand  on  the  most  powerful, 
on  the  other  hand  on  those  who  were  at  once  the  earliest  and 
latest,  allies  of  Hannibal — ^the  community  of  Capua,  and  the 
land  of  the  Bruttians.  The  Capuan  constitution  was 
abolished,  and  Capua  was  reduced  from  the  second  city 
into  the  first  villa^  of  Italy ;  it  was  even  proposed  to  raze 
the  city  and  level  it  with  the  ground.  The  whole  soil,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  possessions  of  foreigners  or  of  Cam- 
panians  well  disposed  towards  Rome,  was  declared  by  the 
senate  to  be  puolic  domain,  and  was  thereafter  ^rcelled 
out  to  small  occupiers  on  temporary  lease.  The  Ticentes 
on  the  Silarus  were  similarly  treated;  their  capital  was 
razed,  and  the  inhabitants  were  dispersed  among  the  sur- 
rounding villages.  The  doom  of  the  Bruttians  was  still 
more  severe ;  they  were  converted  en  masse  into  a  sort  of 
bondsmen  to  the  Romans,  and  were  for  ever  excluded  from 
the  right  of  bearing  arms.  The  other  allies  of  Hannibal 
also  dearly  expiated  their  offence.  The  Ghreek  cities  suffered 
severely,  with  the  exception  of  the  few  which  had  steadfiistly 
adhered  to  Rome,  such  as  the  Campanian  Greeks  and  the 
Rhegines.  Punishment  not  much  lighter  awaited  the 
Arpanians  and  a  multitude  of  other  Apulian,  Lucanian, 
ana  Samnite  communities,  most  of  which  lost  portions  of 
their  territory.    On  part  of  the  lands  thus  acquired  new 
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oolonies  were  settled.    Thus  in  the  year  560  a  Bnooesrion  of      194. 
buTgefls-colonies  were  sent  to  the  best  ports  of  lower  Italj^ 
among  which  Sipontom  (near  Manfiredonia)  and  Croton  may 
he  niunedy  as  also  Salemum,  placed  in  the  former  territory  of 
the  southern  Picentes  and  destined  to  hold  them  in  check,  and 
aboye  all  Puteoli,  which  soon  bjecame  the  seat  of  the  villas 
of  the  leading  citizens  and  of  the  tra£Bc  in  Asiatico-!EWptiaa 
luxurieB.    Thurii  became  a  Latin  fortress  under  the  new 
name  of  Copia  (560),  and  the  rich  Bmttian  town  of  Yibo      ^^ 
under  the  name  of  Yalentia  (562).    The  veterans  of  the  vie*      193. 
torioua  army  of  Africa  were  settled  singly  on  various  patchea 
of  land  in  filamnium  and  Apulia ;  the  remainder  was  retained 
as  public  land,  and  the  pasture  stations  of  the  noble  lords  of 
Bome  replaced  the  gardens  and  arable  fields  of  the  farmers* 
As  ft  matter  of  course,  moreover,  in  all  the  commimitiefl 
of  the  peninsula  the  persons  of  note  who  were  not  well 
affected  to  Bome  were  got  rid  of,  so  far  as  this  could  be  ac- 
complished by  political  processes  and  confiscations  of  pro* 
perty.     Everywnere  in  Italy  the  non-Latin  allies  felt  that 
their  name  was  meaningless,  and  that  they  were  henceforth 
subjects  of  Bome ;  the  conquest  of  Hannibal  was  felt  as  a 
second  subjugation  of  Italy,  and  all  the  exasperation  and  all 
the  arrogance  of  the  victors  vented  themselves  especially  on 
their  Italian  allies  who  were  not  Latin.  Even  the  colourless 
BpTnan  comedy  of  this  period,  subject  as  it  was  to  careful  cen- 
sorship, bears  traces  of  this.  When  the  subjugated  towns  of 
Capua  and  Atella  were  abandoned  without  restraint  to  the 
unbridled  wit  of  the  Boman  &rce,  so  that  the  latter  town 
became  its  very  stronghold,  and  when  other  writers  of 
comedy  jested  over  the  fact  that  the  Campanian  serfs  had 
already  learned  to  survive  in  that  deadly  atmosphere  where 
even  the  hardiest  race  of  slaves,  the  Syrians,  pined  away ; 
such  unfeeling  mockeries  reflected  the  scorn  of  the  victors, 
and  re-echoed  the  cry  of  distress  from  the  down-trodden 
nations.    The  position  in  which  matters  stood  is  shown  by 
the  anxious  carefulness,  which  during  the  ensuing  Mace- 
donian war  the  senate  evinced  in  the  watching  of  I&y,  and 
by  the  reinforcements  which  were  despatched  from  Bome  to 
the  most  important  colonies,  such  as  y  enusia  in  554,  Namia      SCO. 
in  555,  and  Cosa  in  557,  199.  197. 

What  blanks  were  produced  by  war  and  famine  in  the 
ranks  of  the  Italian  population,  is  shown  by  the  instance  of 
the  burgesses  of  Bome,  whose  members  during  the  war  had 
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t.  e,  the  *'  pastoral "  people,  aud  the  Arabs  Sh&wi,  t.  e, ''  shep- 
herds,"  and  to  whom  we  give  the  name  of  Berbers    or 
Kabyles.     This  people  is,  so  far  as  its  language  has  been 
hitherto  inyestigated,  related  to  no  other  known  nation.     In 
the  Carthaginian  period  these  tribes,  with  the  exception  of 
those  dwelling  immediately  around  Carthage  or  immediately 
on  the  coast,  had  on  the  whole  maintained  their  independ- 
ence, and  had  also  substantiallj  retained  their  pastonu  and 
equestrian  life,  such  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  Atlas  lead  at 
the  present  day ;  although  thej  were  not  strangers  to  the 
Phcenician  alphabet  and   FhcBnician  civilization  generallj- 
(F.  11),  and  instances  occurred  in  which  the  Berber  sheiks 
had  their  sons  educated  in  Carthage  and*  intermarried  with 
the  families  of  the  Punic  nobility.    It  was  not  the  policy  of 
the  Bomans  to  have  direct  possessions  of  their  own  in  Afnca  ; 
they  preferred  to  rear  a  state  there,  which  should  not  be  of 
sufficient  importance  to  dispense  with  Bome's  protection, 
and  yet  should  be  sufficiently  strong  to  keep  down  the  power 
of  Carthage  now  that  it  was  restricted  to  Africa,  and  to 
render  all  freedom  of  movement  impossible  for  the  tortured 
city.     They  found  what  they  sought  among  the  native 
princes.     About  the  time  of  the  Hannibalic  war  the  natives 
of  north  Africa  were  subject  to  three  principal  kin^,  each 
of  whom,  according  to  the  custom  there,  haa  a  multitude  of 
princes  bound  to  follow  his  banner ;  Bocchar  king  of  the 
Mauri,  who  ruled  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  the  river 
Molochath  (now  Mulwia,  on  the  boundary  between  Morocco 
and  the  French  territory) ;  Syphax  king  of  the  Massssyli, 
who  ruled  from  the  last-named  point  to  the  "  Perforated 
Promontory,"  as  it  was  called  (^ba  Biis,  between  Djidjeli 
and  Bona),  in  the  present  provinces  of  Oran  and  Algiers ;  and 
Massinissa  king  oi  the  Massyli,  who  ruled  from  the  Tretum 
'  Promontorium  to  the  boundary  of  Carthage,  in  the  present 
province  of  Constantino.      The  most  powerful  of  these, 
Syphax  king  of  Siga,  had  been  vanquished  in  the  last  war 
between  Eome  ana  Carthage  and  carried  away  captive  to 
Bome,  where  he  died  in  captivity.  His  wide  dominions  were 
mainly  given  to  Massinissa ;  although  Vermina  the  son  of 
Syphax  by  humble  petition  recovered  a  small  portion  of  his 

•  200.  fatner's  territory  from  the  Bomans  (554),  he  was  unable  to 
deprive  the  earlier  ally  of  the  Bomans  of  his  position  as  the 
privileged  oppressor  of  Carthage. 

Massinissa.       Massinissa  became  the  founder  of  the  Numidian  kingdom ; 
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and  seldom  has  choice  or  accident  hit  upon  a  man  so  tho- 
roughlj  fitted  for  his  post.  In  body  sound  and  supple  up 
to  extreme  old  age;  temperate  and  sober  like  an  Arab; 
capable  of  enduring  any  fatigue,  of  standing  on  the  same  spot 
from  morning  to  evening,  and  of  sitting  four-and-twenty 
hours  on  horseback ;  tried  alike  as  a  soldier  and  a  general 
amidst  the  romantic  vicissitudes  of  his  youth  as  well  as 
on  the  battle-fields  of  Spain,  and  not  less  master  of  the  more 
difficult  art  of  maintaimng  discipline  in  his  niunerous  house- 
hold and  order  in  his  dominions ;  with  equal  unscrupulous- 
ness  ready  to  throw  himself  at  the  feet  of  his  powerful  pro- 
tector, or  to  tread  under  foot  his  weaker  neighbour ;  and,  in 
addition  to  all  this^  as  accurately  acquainted  with  the  circum- 
stances of  Carthage  where  he  was  educated  and  had  been  on 
familiar  terms  in  the  noblest  houses,  as  he  was  filled  with 
an  African  bitterness  of  hatred  towards  his  own  and  his 
people's  oppressors, — this  remarkable  man  became  the  soul 
of  the  revival  of  his  nation,  which  had  seemed  on  the  point  of 
perishing,  and  of  whose  virtues  and  faults  he  appeared  as  it 
were  a  living  embodiment.  -Fortune  favoured  nim,  as  in 
everything,  so  especially  in  the  fact,  that  it  allowed  him 
time  for  his  work.  He  died  in  the  ninetieth  year  of  his  age 
(516-605),  and  in  the  sixtieth  year  of  his  reign,  retaining  to  23S-U9. 
the  last  the  fuU  enjoyment  of  his  bodily  and  mental  powers, 
leaving  behind  him  a  son  one  year  old,  and  possessing  the  re- 
putation of  having  been  the  strongest  man  and  the  best 
and  most  fortunate  king  of  bis  age. 

We  have  already  narrated  how  palpably  the  Bomans  in  EzteDsion 
their  management  of  African  affairs  displayed  their  studied  &o(i  ciyilii* 
leaning  towards   Massinissa,  and  how  zealously  and  con-  S|^^°j?f 
stantly  the  latter  availed  himself  of  the  tacit  permission  to  ^ 

enlarge  his  territory  at  the  expense  of  Carthage.  The  whole 
interior  to  the  border  of  the  desert  fell  to  the  native  sove- 
reign as  it  were  of  its  own  accord,  and  even  the  upper  valley  of 
the  Bagradas  (Mejerda)  with  the  rich  town  of  Vaga  became 
subject  to  the  king ;  on  the  coast  also  to  the  east  of  Carthage 
he  occupied  the  old  Sidonian  city  of  Great  Leptis  and  other 
districts,  so  that  his  kingdom  stretched  from  the  Mauretanian 
to  the  Cyrensan  frontier,  enclosed  the  Carthaginian  terri- 
tory on  everv  side  by  land,  and  everywhere  pressed,  in  the 
closest  vicinity,  on  the  Phoenicians.  It  admits  of  no  doubt, 
that  he  looked  on  Carthage  as  his  future  capital;  the 
Libyan  party  there  is  significant  in  that  respect.  But  it  waa 
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not  only  bj  the  diminution  of  her  territory  that  Carthage 
suffered    iDJurj.      The  roving   shepherds  were  converted 
through  their  mat  king's  efforts  into  another  people.    After 
the  example  of  their  king,  who  brought  the  fields  under  cul- 
tivation far  and  wide  and  bequeathed  to  each  of  his  eons 
considerable  landed  estates,  his  subjects  also  began  to  settle 
and  to  practise  agriculture.    As  he  converted  his  shepherds 
into  settled  citizens,  he  converted  also  his  hordes  of  plun- 
derers into  soldiers  who  were  deemed  by  Borne  worthy  to 
fight  side  by  side  with  her  legions ;  and  he  bequeathed  to  his 
successors  a  richlj-filled  treasury,  a  well-disciplined  army,  and 
even  a  fleet.    His  residence  Cirta  (Constantino)  became  the 
stirring  capital  of  a  powerful  state,  and  a  chief  seat  of 
Phoenician  civilization,  which  was  zealously  fostered  at  the 
court  of  the  Berber  king — fostered  perhaps  studiously  with 
a  view  to  the  future  Carthagino-Numidian  kingdom.     The 
hitherto  degraded  Libyan  nationality  thus  rose  in  its  own 
estimation,  and  the  native  manners  and  language  made 
their  way  even  into  the  old  Phoenician  towns,  such  as  Great 
Leptis.    The  Berber  began,  under  the  segis  of  Borne,  to  feel 
himself  the  equal  or  even  the  superior  of  the  Phoenician ; 
Carthaginian  envoys  at  Borne  had  to  submit  to  be  told  that 
they  were  aliens  in  Africa,  and  that  the  land  belonged  to  the 
Libyans.    The  Punioo-national  civilization  of  North  Afiica, 
which  still  retained  life  and  vigour  even  under  the  levelling 
times  of  the  Empire,  was  fiir  more  the  work  of  Massinissa 
than  of  the  CartDaginians. 
Theifcateof     Li  Spain  the  Greek  and  Punic  towns  along  the  coast, 
oiltare  in    such  as  £mpori»,  Saguntum,  New  Carthage,  Malaca,  and 
Spaio.         Gades,  submitted  to  the  Boman  rule  the  more  readily,  that, 
left  to  their  own  resources,  they  would  hardly  have  been  able 
to  protect  themselves  from  the  natives ;  as  for  similar  reasons 
Massilia,  although  far  more  important  and  more  capable  of 
self-defence  than  those  towns,  did  not  omit  to  secure  a  power- 
ful support  in  case  of  need  by  closely  attaching  itself  to  the 
Bomans,  to  whom  it  was  in  return  very  serviceable  as  an 
intermediate  station  between  Italy  and  Spain.    The  natives, 
on  the  other  hand,  gave  to  the  Bomans  endless  trouble.    It 
is  true  that  there  were  not  wanting  the  rudiments  of  a 
national  Iberian  civilization,  although  of  its  special  cha* 
racter  it  is  scarcely  possible  for  us  to  acquire  any  dear  idea. 
We  find  among  the  Iberians  a  widely  diffused  national 
writing,  which  oivides  itself  into  two  chief  kinds,  that  of  the 
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TaEej  of  the  Ebro,  and  the  Andalusian  (each  of  these  being 
probably  subdivided  into  various  branches):   this  writing 
seems  to  have  originated  at  a  very  early  period,  and  to  be 
traceable  rather  to  the  old  Greek  than  to  the  Phcenician 
alphabet.     There  is  a  tradition  that  the  Turdetani  (round 
Seville)  possessed  lays  from  very  ancient  times,  a  metri- 
cal book  of  laws  of  6000  verses,  and  even  historical  records. 
At  any  rate,  this  tribe  is  described  as  the  most  civilized  of  all 
the  Spanish  tribes,  and  at  the  same  time  the  least  warlike ; 
indeed,  it  regularly  carried  on  its  wars  by  means  of  foreign 
mercenaries.    To  the  same  region  probably  we  must  refer 
Polybius'  descriptions  of  the  flourishing  condition  of  agri- 
culture and  the  rearing  of  cattle  in  Spain — so  that,  in  the 
absence  of  opportunity  of  export,  grain  and  flesh  were  to  be 
had  at  nominal  prices — ^and  of  the  splendid  royal  palaces 
with  golden  and  silver  jars  full  of  *'  barley  wine."  At  least  a 
portion  of  the  Spaniai^s,  moreover,  zealously  embraced  the 
elements  of  culture  which  the  Romans  brought  alon^  with 
them,  so  that  the  process  of  Latinizing  made  more  rapid  pro- 
gress in  Spain  than  anywhere  else  in  the  transmarine  pro- 
vinces.   For  example,  warm  baths  after  the  Italian  fashion 
came  into  use  even  at  this  period  among  the  natives.  Roman 
money,  too,  was  to  all  appearance  not  only  current  in  Spain 
flEir  earlier  than  elsewhere  out  of  Italy,  but  was  imitated 
in  Spanish  coins ;  a  circumstance  in  some  measure  explained 
by  the  rich  silver-mines  of  the  country.    The  so-called 
*'  silver  of  Osca "  (now  Huesca  in  Aragon),  i.  e.  Spanish 
denam  with  Iberian  inscriptions,  is  mentioned  in  659 ;  and       1M« 
the  commencement  of  their  coinage  cannot  be  placed  much 
later,  because  the  impression  is  imitated  firom  that  of  the 
oldest  Roman  denariu 

But,  while  in  the  southern  and  eastern  provinces  the 
culture  of  the  natives  maj  have  so  far  prepared  the  way  for 
Roman  civilization  and  Koman  rule  that  they  encountered 
no  serious  difficulties  there,  the  west  and  north  on  the  other 
hand,  and  the  whole  of  the  interior,  were  occupied  by  nume* 
rous  tribes  more  or  less  barbarous,  who  knew  little  of  any 
kind  of  civilization — ^in  Intercatia,  for  instance,  the  use  of 
gold  and  silver  was  still  unknown  in  600) — ^and  who  were  on  150. 
no  better  terms  with  each  other  than  with  the  Romans.  A 
characteristic  trait  in  these  free  Spaniards  was  the  chival- 
rous spirit  of  the  men  and,  at  least  to  an  equal  extent,  of  the 
women.    When  a  mother  sent  forth  her  son  to  battle,  she 
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roused  bis  spirit  b^  the  recital  of  the  feats  of  his  ancestors ; 
and  the  fairest  maiden  unasked  offered  her  hand  in  marriage 
to  the  bravest  man.     Single  combat  was   common,  both 
with  a  view  to  determine  the  prize  of  valour,  and  for  the 
settlement  of  lawsuits ;  even  oisputes  as  to  the  succession 
among  the  relatives  of  princes  were  settled  in  this  way.     It 
not  unfrequentlj  happened  that  a  well-known  warrior  con- 
fronted the  ranks  of  the  enemj  and  challenged  an  antagonist 
bj  name ;  the  defeated  champion  then  surrendered  his  mantle 
and  sword  to  his  opponent,  and  even  entered  into  relations 
of  friendship  and  hospitality  with  him.    Twenty  years  aft«r 
the  close  of  the  second  Punic  war,  the  little  Celtiberian  com- 
munity of  Complega  (in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  sources 
of  the  Tagus)  sent  a  message  to  the  Boman  general,  that 
unless  he  sent  to  them  for  every  man  that  had  fallen  a  horse, 
a  mantle,  and  a  sword,  it  would  fare  iU  with  him.     Proud 
of  their  military  honour,  so  that  they  frequently  could  not 
bear  to  survive  the  disgrace  of  being  disarmed,  the  Spaniards 
were  nevertheless  disposed  to  follow  an^  one  who  should 
enlist  their  services,  and  to  stake  their  lives  in  any  foreign 
qxuurel.     The  summons  was  characteristic,  which  a  Roman 
general  well  acquainted  with  the  customs  of  the  country 
sent  to  a  Celtiberian  band  fighting  in  the  pay  of  the  Turdetaui 
against  the  Bomans — either  to  return  home,  or  to  enter  the 
Koman  service  with  double  jp&y»  or  to  fix  day  and  place  i'or 
battle.    If  no  recruiting  officer  made  his  appearance,  they 
met  of  their  own  accord  in  free  bands,  with  the  view  of  pil- 
laging the  more  peaceful  districts  and  even  of  capturing  and 
occupying  towns,  quite  after  the  manner  of  the  Campanians. 
The  wildnesB  and  insecurity  of  the  inland  districts  are  attested 
by  the  fact  that  the  being  sent  into  the  interior  westward 
of  Cartagena  was  regarded  by  the  Bomans  as  a  severe  pun- 
ishment, and  that  in  periods  of  any  excitement  the  Boman 
commandants  of  Further  Spain  took  with  them  escorts  of  as 
many  as  6000  men.  They  are  still  more  cleariy  shown  by  the 
singular  relations  subsisting  between  the  Greeks  and  their 
Spanish  neighbours  in  the  Graeco-Spanish  double  city  of 
£mpori»,  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Pyrenees.    The 
Greek  settlers,  who  dwelt  on  a  peninsula  separated  on  the 
landward  side  from  the  Spanish  part  of  the  town  by  a  wall, 
took  care  that  this  wall  should  be  guarded  every  night  by  a 
third  of  their  dvic  force,  and  that'one  of  the  superior  magis; 
trates  should  constantly  superintend  the  watch  at  the  only 
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gafee ;  no  Spaniard  was  allowed  to  set  foot  in  the  Greek  cify« 
and  the  Greeks  conveyed  their  merchandize  to  the  natives 
only  in  numerons  and  well-escorted  companies. 

These  natives,  full  of  restlessness  and  fond  of  war — fall  Wan  be- 
of  the  spirit  of  the  Cid  and  of  Don  Quixote — had  now  to  be  J*^°  ^ 
tamed  and,  if  possible,  civilized  by  the  Romans.  In  a  mili-  s°"J^°^ 
taiy  point  of  view  the  task  was  not  difficult.  It  is  true  that  ^ 
the  Spaniards  showed  themselves,  not  only  when  behind  the 
waUs  of  their  cities  or  under  the  leadership  of  Hannibal,  but 
even  when  left  to  themselves  and  in  the  open  field  of  battle, 
no  contemptible  opponents ;  with  their  short  two-edged  sword 
which  the.  Bomans  subsequently  adopted  from  tnem,  and 
their  formidable  assaulting  columns,  thev  not  unfrequently 
made  even  the  Soman  lemons  waver.  Had  they  been  able 
to  submit  to  militarv  discipline  and  to  political  combination, 
they  might  perhaps  nave  shaken  oflf  the  foreign  yoke  imposed 
on  them.  But  their  valour  was  rather  that  of  the  guerilla 
than  of  the  soldier,  and  they  were  utterly  void  of  political 
sagacity.  Thus  in  Spain  there  was  no  serious  war,  but  as 
little  was  there  any  real  peace ;  the  Spaniards,  as  Ciesar  after- 
wards very  justly  pointed  out  to  them,  never  showed  them- 
selves quiet  in  peace  or  strenuous  in  war.  However  easy  it 
was  for  a  Boman  general  to  scatter  a  host  of  insurgents,  it 
was  difficult  for  the  Boman  statesman  to  devise  any  suit- 
able means  of  really  pacifying  and  civilizing  Spain.  In  fact, 
he  could  only  deal  with  it  by  palliative  measures ;  because 
the  only  really  adequate  expedient,  a  comprehensive  Latin 
colonization,  was  not  accordant  with  the  general  aim  of 
Boman  policy  at  this  period. 

The  territory  which  the  Bomans  acquired  in  Spain  in  the  The  Ronuiu 
course  of  the  second  Punic  war  was  from  the  beginning  maintain  a 
divided  into  two  masses — the  province  formerly  Carthaginian,  ***°^".'^ 
which  embraced  in  the  first  instance  the  present  districts  of  sm^.'^ 
Andalusia,  Granada,  Murcia,  and  Valencia,  and  the  province 
of  the  Ebro,  or  the  modem  Arragon  and  Catalonia,  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Boman  army  during  the  last  war ;  out  of  these 
territories  were  formed  the  two  Boman  provinces  of  Further 
and  Hither  Spain.    The  Bomans  sought  gradually  to  reduce 
to  subjection  the  interior  corresponding  nearly  to  the  two 
Castiles,  which  they  comprehended  under  the  general  name 
of  Celtiberia,  while  they  were  content  with  checking  the 
incursions  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  western  provinces,  more 
especially  those  of  the  Lusitanians  in  the  modem  Portugal 

VOL.  n-     .  r 
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and  the  SpaDish  Estremadura,  into  the  Boman  territoiy ; 
with  the  tribes  on  the  north  coast,  the  Ghilliecians,  Astu- 
rians,  and  Cantabrians,  they  did  not  come  into  contact 
at  all.  The  territories  thus  won,  however,  could  not  be 
maintained  and  secured  without  a  standing  garrison,  for  the 
governor  of  Hither  Spain  had  no  small  trouble  every  year 
with  the  chastisement  of  the  Celtiberians,  and  the  governor 
of  the  more  remote  province  found  similar  employment  in 
repelling  the  Lusitanians.  It  was  needful  accordingly  to 
maintain  in  Spain  a  Roman  army  of  four  strong  leg:ion8,  or 
about  40,000  men,  year  after  year  ;  besides  which  the  gene- 
ral levy  had  often  to  be  called  out  in  the  districts  occupied 
by  Borne,  to  reinforce  the  legions.  This  was  of  great  im- 
portance for  two  reasons :  it  was  in  Spain  first  that  the 
military  occupation  of  the  land  became  continuous,  at  least 
on  any  great  scale ;  and  it  was  there  consequently  that  the 
military  service  acquired  a  permanent  character.  The  old 
Boman  custom  of  sending  troops  onlv  where  the  exigen- 
cies of  war  at  the  moment  required  them,  and  of  not 
keeping  the  men  called  to  serve,  except  in  very  serious  and 
important  wars,  under  arms  for  more  than  a  year,  was  found 
incompatible  with  the  retention  of  the  turbulent  and  remote 
Spanish  provinces  beyond  the  sea ;  it  was  absolutely  impos- 
siole  to  withdraw  the  troops  from  these,  and  very  dangerous 
even  to  relieve  them  extensively.  The  Homan  people  began 
to  perceive  that  dominion  over  a  foreign  nation  is  an  annoy- 
ance not  only  to  the  slave,  but  to  the  master,  and  murmured 
loudly  regarding  the  odious  war-service  of  Spain.  While 
the  new  generals  with  good  reason  refused  to  allow  the 
relief  of  the  existing  corps  in  a  bodv,  the  men  mutinied 
and  threatened  that,  if  they  were  not  allowed  their  discharge, 
thev  would  take  it  themselves. 

The  wars  themselves,  which  the  Bomans  waged  in  Spain, 
were  but  of  subordinate  importance.  They  b^an  with 
Scipio's  very  departure  (P.  166),  and  continued  as  long  as 
the  war  under  Hannibal  lasted.  After  the  peace  with 
SOI.  Carthage  (in  553)  there  was  a  cessation  of  arms  in  the 
197.  peninsula;  but  only  for  a  short  time.  In  567  a  general 
msurrection  broke  out  in  both  provinces ;  the  commander  of 
the  Further  province  was  bard  pressed ;  the  commander  of 
Hither  Spain  was  completely  defeated,  and  was  himself 
slain.  It  was  necessary  to  take  up  the  war  in  earnest,  and 
although  in  the  mean  time  the  ableprntor  Quintus  Minucius 
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liad  mastered  the  first  danger,  the  senate  resolved  in  55&  to  195. 
send  the  consul  Marcus  Cato  in  person  to  Spain.  On  land- 
ing at  EmporiiB,  he  actually  found  the  whole  of  Hither  Spain 
overrun  h j  the  insurgents ;  with  difficulty  that  seaport  and 
one  or  two  strongholds  in  the  interior  were  still  held  for 
Borne.  A  pitched  battle  took  place  between  the  insurgents 
and  the  consular  army,  in  whicn,  after  an  obstinate  conflict 
man  against  man,  the  "Boman  military  skill  at  length  decided 
the  day  with  its  last  reserve.  The  whole  of  Hither  Spain 
thereupon  sent  in  its  submission:  so  little,  however,  was 
this  submission  meant  in  earnest,  that  on  a  rumour  of  the  con- 
sul having  returned  to  Borne  the  insurrection  immediately 
recommenced.  But  the  rumour  was  false ;  and  after  Cato 
had  rapidly  reduced  the  communities  which  had  revolted  for 
the  second  time  and  sold  them  en  masae  into  slavm^,  he 
decreed  a  general  disarming  of  the  Spaniards  in  the  Hither 
province,  and  issued  orders  to  all  the  towns  of  the  natives 
nom  the  Pyrenees  to  the  Guadalquivir  to  pull  down  their 
walls  on  one  and  the  same  day.  JS'o  one  knew  how  fiir  the 
command  extended,  and  there  was  no  time  to  come  to  any 
understanding ;  most  of  the  communities  complied ;  and  of 
the  few  that  were  refractory  not  many  ventured,  when  the 
Boman  army  soon  appeared  before  their  walls,  to  await  its 
assault. 

These  energetic  measures  were   certainly  not  without 
permanent  effects.    Nevertheless  the  Bomans  had  almost 
every  year  to  reduce  to  subjection  some  mountain  valley  or 
mountain  stronghold  in  the  **  peaceable  province,"  and  the 
constant  incursions  of  the  Lusitanians  into  the   Further 
province  terminated  occasionally  in  the  severe  defeat  of  the 
Bomans.     In  563,  for  instance,  a  Boman  army  was  obliged       191. 
after  heavy  loss  to  abandon  its  camp,  and  to  return  by  forced 
marches  into  the  more  peaceful  districts.    It  was  not  till 
after  a  victory  gained  by  the  prsBtor  Lucius  JSmilius  Paullus 
in  565,  and  a  second  still  more  considerable  gained  by  the      189. 
brave  praetor  Gains  Galpumius  beyond  the  Tagus  over  t]ie 
Lusitanians  in  569,  that  quiet  for  some  time  prevailed.    In      185. 
Further  Spain  the  nominal  rule  of  the  Bomans  over  the  Celti- 
berian  tribes  was  converted  into  something  more  real  by 
Quintus  Fulvius  Flaccus,  who  after  a  great  victory  over  them 
in  573  compelled  at  least  the  adjacent  cantons  to  submission ;       181 . 
and  especiallv  by  his  successor  Tiberius  Gracchus  (575,  576),  179.  178. 
who  amieved  results  of  a  permanent  character  not  only  by  Onocfaos. 
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hiB  arms,  by  which  he  reduced  three  hundred  Spanish  town- 
ships, but  still  more  by  his  adroitness  in  adapting  his  system 
to  the.views  and  habits  of  the  simple  and  haughty  nation.  He 
induced  Celtiberians  of  note  to  take  service  in  the  Eoman 
army,  and  so  created  a  class  of  dependents;  he  assigned 
land  to  the  roving  tribes,  and  collected  them  in  towns — ^the 
Spanish  town  Graccurris  preserved  the  Boman's  name — and 
so  imposed. a  serious  check  on  their  freebooter  habits;  he 
regulated  the  relations  of  the  several  tribes  to  the  Homana 
by  just  and  wise  treaties,  and  so  stopped,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  springs  of  future  rebellion.  His  name  was  held  in 
grateful  remembrance  bv  the  Spaniards,  and  comparative 
peace  henceforth  reigned  in  the  land,  although  the  Celti- 
Oerians  still  from  time  to  time  winced  under  the  voke. 
AdmiuH  The  system  of  administration  in  the  two  Spanish  provinoes 

■tratioD  of  was  similar  to  that  of  the  Sicilo-Sardinian  province,  but  not 
Spain.  identical.  The  superintendence  was  in  both  instances  vested 
179.  in  auxiliary  consuls,  who  were  first  nominated  in  557,  in 
which  year  also .  the  regulation  of  the  boundaries  and  the 
definitive  organization  of  the  two  provinces  took  place.  The 
192.  judicious  enactment  of  the  Biebian  law  (562  P),  that  the 
Spanish  prietors  should  always  be  nominated  for  two  years, 
was  not  seriously  carried  out  in  consequence  of  the  increasing 
competition  for  the  highest  magistracies,  and  still  more  in 
consequence  of  the  jealous  supervision  exercised  over  the 
powers  of  the  magistrates  by  the  senate ;  and  in  Spain  also, 
except  where  deviations  occurred  in  extraordinary  circum- 
Btanoes,  the  Homans  adhered  to  the  system  of  annually  chang- 
ing the  governors — a  system  especiaUy  injudicious  in  the  case 
of  provinces  so  remote  and  with  which  it  was  so  difficult  to 
gain  an  acquaintance.  The  dependent  communities  were  uni- 
Tersally  tributary ;  but,  instead  of  the  Sicilian  and  Sardinian 
tenths  and  customs,  in  Spain  fixed  payments  in  money  or 
other  contributions  were  imposed  by  the  Bomans,  just  as 
formerly  by  the  Carthaginians,  on  the  several  towns  and 
tribes :  the  collection  of  these  by  military  means  was  pro- 
171.  hibited  by  a  decree  of  the  senate  in  583,  m  consequence  of 
the  complaints  of  the  Spanish  communities.  Grain  was  not 
furnished  in  their  case  except  for  compensation,  and  eyen 
then  the  governor  might  not  levy  more  than  a  twentieth ; 
'besides,  conformablv  to  the  just-mentioned  ordiiiance  of  the 
supreme  authority,  be  vras  bound  to  adjust  the  compensation 
in  an  equitable  manner.     On  the  other  hand,  the  ooligation 
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of  the  Spanisb  subjects  to  furnisli  contingents  to  the  Boman 
armies  nad  an  importance  very  different  from  that  which 
belonged  to  it  at  least  in  peaceful  Sicily,  and  it  was  strictlj 
regulated  in  the  several  treaties.  The  right,  too,  of  coining 
silTer  money  of  the  Boman  standard  appears  to  have  been 
very  frequently  conceded  to  the  Spanish  towns,  and  the  mono- 
poly of  coining  seems  to  have  been  by  no  means  asserted  by 
the  Boman  government  with  th6  same  strictness  as  in 
Sicily.  Bome  had  too  much  need  of  subjects  in  Spain,  not 
to  proceed  with  all  possible  caution  and  tenderness  in  the 
introduction  and  the  working  of  the  provincial  constitution 
there.  Among  the  commtuiities  specially  favoured  by  Bome 
were  the  great  cities  along  the  coast  of  Gbeek,  Punic,  or 
Boman  foundation,  such  as  Saguntum,  Gades,  and  Tarraco, 
whichy  as  the  natural  pillars  of  the  Boman  rule  in  the  pe- 
ninsulay  were  admitted  to  alliance  with  Bome.  On  the  whole, 
Spain  was  in  a  military  as  well  as  financial  point  of  view  a 
burden  rather  than  a  gain  to  the  Boman  commonwealth ;  and 
the  qaestion  naturally  occurs,  Why  did  the  Boman  govern- 
ment, whose  policy  at  that  time  evidently  did  not  contem- 
plate the  acquisition  of  countries  beyond  the  sea,  not 
rid  itself  of  so  troublesome  a  possession  ?  The  not  incon- 
siderable commercial  connections  of  Spain,  her  important 
iron-mines,  and  her  still  more  important  silver-mines  famous 
from  ancient  times  even  in  the  far  East* — the  working  of 
which  Bome,  like  Carthage,  took  into  her  own  hands,  and 
the  management  of  which  was  regulated  more  especially  by 
MarcuB  Cato  (559) — must  beyond  doubt  have  co-operated  to  195. 
induce  its  retention ;  but  their  chief  reason  for  retaining 
the  peninsula  in  their  own  immediate  possession  was,  that 
there  were  no  states  in  that  quarter  of  similar  character  to 
the  Massiliot  republic  in  the  land  of  the  Celts  and  the 
Numidian  kingdom  in  Libya,  so  that  they  could  not  abandon 
Spain  without  putting  it  into  the  power  of  any  adventurer  to 
revive  the  Spanish  empire  of  the  Barcides. 

*  1  ICaocab.  yiii.  3.     "  And  Jndas  heard  what  the  Romans  had  done  in 
the  land  of  Hifpania  to  become  mastert  of  the  nlf er  and  gold  mines  there.** 


aid 


CHAPTEE  VIIL 

THE  EASTERN  STATES  AND  THE  SECOND  MACEDONIAN  WAB. 

The  Hel-  The  work,  which  Alexander  king  of  Macedonia  had  begun 
l«nic  East  a  century  before  the  Eoraans  acquired  their  first  footing 
in  the  territory  which  he  had  called  his  own,  had  in  the  course 
of  time — while  adhering  substantially  to  the  great  funda- 
mental idea  of  Hellenizing  the  East — changed  and  expanded 
into  the  construction  of  a  system  of  Helleno- Asiatic  states. 
The  unconquerable  propensity  of  the  Greeks  for  migration 
and  colonizing,  which  had  formerly  carried  their  traders 
to  Massilia  and  Cyrene,  to  the  Nile  and  to  the  Black  Sea^ 
now  enabled  them  to  retain  what  the  king  had  won ;  and 
under  the  protection  of  the  sarissoB^  Qreek  civilization  peace- 
fully domiciled  itself  everywhere  throughout  the  ancient 
empire  of  the  AchsBmenidse.  The  officers,  who  divided  the 
heritage  of  the  great  commander,  gradually  settled  their  dif- 
ferences, and  a  system  of  equilibrium  was  established,  the 
yerv  oscillations  of  which  manifest  some  sort  of  regularity. 
The  givat  Of  the  three  states  of  the  first  rank  belondnp;  to  this 
8tat«8.  system — Macedonia,  Asia,  and  Egypt — Macecbnia  under 
Biiuxdaiis.  pyjip  the  Fifth,  who  had  occupied  me  throne  since  634,  was 
extemaHv  at  least  very  mucn  what  it  had  been  under 
Philip  tne  Second  the  father  of  Alexander — a  military 
state  compact  in  form,  and  with  its  finances  in  good  order. 
On  its  northern  frontier  matters  had  resumed  their  former 
footing,  after  the  waves  of  the  Gallic  inundation  had  rolled 
away  ;  the  guard  of  the  frontier  kept  the  Illyrian  barbarians 
in  check  without  difficulty,  at  least  m  ordinary  times.  In  the 
fk)uth,  not  only  was  Greece  in  general  dependent  on  Mace- 
donia, but  a  large  portion  of  it — all  Thessaly  in  its  widest 
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aeDBe  from  Olympus  to  the  Sperchius  and  the  pemnsula  of 
Magnesia,  the  luge  and  important  island  of  EuboBa,  the 
proyincee  of  Locns,  Phocis,  and  Doris,  and,  lastly,  a  number 
of  isolated  positions  in  Attica  and  in  the  Peloponnesus, 
such  as  the  promontory  of  Soniimi,  Corinth,  Orchomenus, 
Henea,  the  Triphylian  territory — all  these  provinces  and 
towns  were  directly  subject  to  Macedon  and  received  Mace^ 
donian  garrisons*;  more  especially  the  three  important  for- 
tresses of  Demetrias  in  Magnesia,  Chalcis  in  Euboea,  and 
Corinth,  "the  three  fetters  of  the  Hellenes."  But  the 
strength  of  the  state  lay  above  all  in  its  hereditary  soil,  the 
province  of  Macedonia.  The  population,  indeed,  of  that 
extensive  territory  was  remarkably  scanty ;  Macedonia,  put* 
ting  forth  all  her  energies,  was  scarcely  able  to  brin^  into 
the  field  as  many  men  as  were  contained  in  an  ordinary 
consular  army  of  two  legions ;  and  it  was  unmistakeably 
evident,  that  the  land  had  not  yet  recovered  from  the  de- 
population occasioned  by  the  campaigns  of  Alexander  and 
by  the  Ghdlic  invasion.  But,  while  in  Ghreece  proper  the 
moral  and  political  energy  of  the  people  had  decayed,  the 
day  of  national  vis;our  seemed  to  have  gone  by,  life  ap- 
peared scarce  wortn  living  for,  and  even  the  better  spirits 
there  spent  their  time  over  their  cups,  in  fenciog  with 
their  rapiers,  or  in  study  by  the  midnight  lamp ;  while  in 
the  East  and  Alexandria  the  Greeks  were  able  perhaps  to 
disseminate  elements  of  culture  among  the  dense  native 
population  and  to  diffuse  among  that  population  their  lan- 
guage and  their  loquacity,  their  science  and  their  pseudo- 
science,  but  in  number  were  barely  sufficient  to  supply  the 
nations  with  officers,  statesmen,  and  schoolmasters,  and 
were  far  too  few  to  form  even  in  the  cities  a  middle-class  of 
the  pure  Ghreek  type ;  there  still  existed,  on  the  other  hand, 
in  northern  Greece  a  goodly  proportion  of  the  old  national 
vigour,  which  had  prod  uced  the  warriors  of  Marathon.  Hence 
arose  the  confidence  with  which  the  Macedonians,  iEtohans, 
and  fAcamanians,  wherever  they  made  their  appearance  in 
the  East,  daimed  and  obtained  acknowledgment  of  their 
superiority ;  and  hence  the  transcendent  position  which  they 
came  to  occupy  at  the  courts  of  Alexandria  and  Autioch. 
There  is  a  characteristic  story,  that  an  Alexandrian  who  had 
lived  for  a  considerable  time  in  Macedonia  and  had  adopted 
the  manners  and  the  dress  of  that  country,  on  returning 
to  bis  native  city,  looked  upon  himself  as  a  man  and 
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upon  the  Alexandrians  as  lUtle  better  than  slaves.  This 
sturdy  vigour  and  unimpaired  national  spirit  were  turned 
to  pecuUarlj  good  account  bj  the  Macedonians,  as  the  most 
powerful  and  best  organized  of  the  states  of  northern  G-reece. 
There,  no  doubt,  absolutism  had  emerged  in  opposition  to 
the  old  constitution,  which  to  some  extent  recognized  dif- 
ferent estates ;  but  sovereign  and  subject  by  no  means  stood 
towards  each  other  in  Macedonia  as  they  stood  in  Asia  and 
Egypt,  and  the  people  still  felt  itself  independent  and  free. 
In  steadfast  resistance  to  the  public  enemy  under  whatever 
name,  in*  unshaken  fidelity  towards  their  native  country 
and  their  hereditary  government,  and  in  persevering  courage 
amidst  the  severest  trials,  no  nation  in  ancient  history  bears 
80  close  a  resemblance  to  the  Eoman  people  as  the  Mace- 
donians; and  the  almost  miraculous  regeneration  of  the 
state  after  the  Qallic  invasion  redounds  to  the  imperishable 
honour  of  its  leaders  and  of  the  people  whom  they  led. 
Asia.  The  second  of  the  great  states,  Asia,  was  nothing  but 

Persia  superficially  remodelled  and  Hellenized, — ^the  empire 
o{"  the  king  of  kings,"  as  its  master  was  wont  to  call  him- 
self in  a  style  characteristic  at  once  of  his  arrogance  and  of 
his  weakness — with  the  same  pretensions  to  rule  from  the 
Hellespont  to  the  Punjab,  and  with  the  same  disjointed  orga- 
nization ;  an  aggregate  of  dependent  states  in  various  degrees 
of  dependence,  of  insubordmate  satrapies,  and  of  half-free 
Ghreek  cities.  In  Asia  Minor  more  especially,  which  was 
nominally  included  in  the  empire  of  the  Seleucidse,  the  whole 
north  coast  and  the  greater  part  of  the  eastern  interior 
were  practically  in  the  hands  of  native  dynasties  or  of  the 
Celtic  hordes  that  had  penetrated  thither  from  Europe ;  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  west  was  in  the  possession  of 
the  king  of  Per^mus,  and  the  islands  and  coast  towns  were 
some  of  them  Egyptian,  some  of  them  free ;  so  that  little 
more  was  left  to  the  great  king  than  the  interior  of  Cilicia, 
Phrygia,  and  Lydia,  and  a  ^at  number  of  titular  claims, 
not  easily  made  good,  against  free  cities  and  princes — 
exactly  similar  in  character  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  Ger- 
man emperor,  in  his  day,  beyond  his  hereditary  dominions. 
The  strength  of  the  empire  was  expended  in  vain  endeavours 
to  expel  the  Egy[)tians  from  the  provinces  along  the  coast ;  in 
frontier  strife  with  the  eastern  nations,  the  Parthians  and 
Bactrians ;  in  feuds  with  the  Celts,  who  to  the  misfortune 
of  Asia  Minor  had  settled  within  its  bounds ;  in  consta:it; 
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efibrts  to  check  the  attempts  of  the  eastern  satraps  and  of 
the  Greek  cities  of  Asia  Minor  to  achieve  their  independ- 
ence; and  in  family  quarrels  and  insurrections  of  pre- 
tenders. None  indeed  of  the  states  founded  hy  the  successors 
of  Alexander  were  free  from  such  attempts,  or  frx)m  the  other 
horrors  which  ahsolute  monarchy  in  degenerate  times  brings 
in  its  train ;  but  in  the  kingdom  of  Asia  these  evils  were  more 
injurious  than  elsewhere,  because,  from  the  lax  composition 
of  the  empire,  they  usually  led  to  the  severance  of  particular 
portions  from  it  for  longer  or  shorter  periods. 

In  marked  contrast  to  Asia,  Egypt  formed  a  consoli-  Egypt 
dated  and  united  state,  in  which  the  intelligent  statecraft 
of  the  first  Lagidse,  skilfully  availing  itself  of  ancient  national 
and  reli^ous  precedent,  had  established  a  completely  abso- 
lute cabinet  government,  and  in  which  even  the  worst  mis- 
rule fiiiled  to  provoke  any  attempt  either  at  emancipation  or 
disruption.  Very  different  from  the  Macedonians,  whose 
national  attachment  to  rojalty  was  based  upon  their  personal 
dignity  and  was  its  political  expression,  the  rural  population 
in  Egypt  was  whollv  passive ;  the  capital  on  the  other  hand 
waa  evervthing,  ana  that  capital  was  a  dependency  of  the 
court.  The  remissness  and  indolence  of  its  rulers,  accord- 
ingly, paralyzed  the  state  in  Egypt  still  more  than  in  Mace- 
donia and  in  Asia ;  whereas  in  the  hands  of  men,  like  the 
first  Ptolemy  and  Ptolemy  Euergetes,  such  a  state  machine 
proved  itself  extremely  useful.  It  was  one  of  the  peculiar 
advantages  of  Egypt  as  compared  with  its  two  great  rivals, 
that  its  policy  did  not  grasp  at  shadows,  but  pursued  defi- 
nite and  attainable  objects.  Macedonia,  the  home  of  Alex- 
ander, and  Aaia,  the  land  where  he  had  established  his  throne, 
never  ceased  to  regard  themselves  as  direct  continuations  of 
the  Alexandrine  monarchy  and  more  or  less  loudly  to  assert 
their  claim  to  represent  it  at  least,  if  not  to  restore 
it.  The  Lagid»  never  tried  to  found  an  universal  empirey 
and  never  dreamt  of  conquering  India ;  but,  by  way  of  com- 
pensation, they  drew  the  whole  traffic  between  India  and 
the  Mediterranean  from  the  Phoenician  ports  to  Alexandria, 
and  made  Egjmt  the  first  commercial  and  maritime  state  of 
this  epoch,  and  the  mistress  of  the  eastern  Mediterranean  and 
of  its  coasts  and  islands.  It  is  a  significant  fact,  that 
Ptolemy  III.  Euergetes  voluntarily  restored  all  his  conquests 
to  Seleucus  Callinicus,  except  the  seaport  of  Antioch.  Partly 
by  this  means,  partly  by  its  favouraole  geographical  situa- 
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tion,  Egypt  attained,  with  reference  to  the  two  continental 
powers,  an  ^cellent  military  position  eithec  for  defence  or 
for  attack.    While  an  opponent  even  in  the  full  career  of 
success  was  hardly  in  a  position  seriously  to  threaten  Egypt, 
which  was  almost  inaccessible  on  any  side  to  land  armies^ 
the  Egyptians  were  able  by  sea  to  establish  themselves  not 
only  in  Gyrene,  but  also  in  Cyprus  and  the  Cyclades,  on 
the  Phcenico-Syrian  coast,  on  the  whole  south  and  west 
coast  of  Asia  Minor,  and  even  in  Europe  on  the  Thracian 
Chersonese.    By  their  unexampled  skill  in  turning  to  ac- 
count the  fertile  valley  of  the  Nile  for  the  direct  benefit  of 
the  treasury,  and  by  a  financial  system — equally  acute  and 
imscrupulous — earnestly  and  adroitly  calculated  to  foster 
material  interests,  the  court  of  Alexandria  was  constantly 
superior  to  its  opponents  even  as  a  moneyed  power.   Lastly, 
the  intelligent  munificence,  with  which  the  JJagidie  encou* 
raged  the  tendency  of  the  age  towards  earnest  inquiry  in 
all  departments  of  enterprise  and  of  knowledge,  skil^ally 
confimng  such  inquiries   within  the  bounds  of  absolute 
monarchy  and  entwining  them  with  its  interests,  was  pro- 
ductive of  direct  advanti^to  the  state,  whose  ship-building 
and  machine-making  showed  traces  of  the  infiuence  of  Alex- 
andrian mathematics;  and  not  only  so,  but  also  rendered 
that  new  development  of  intellectual  power — the  most  impor- 
tant and  the  greatest,  which  the  Hellenic  nation  after  its  po- 
litical dismemberment  produced — subservient,  so  far  as  it 
would  consent  to  be  serviceable  at  all,  to  the  Alexandrian 
court.     Had  the  empire  of  Alexander  continued  to  stand, 
Greek  science  and  art  would  have  found  a  state  worthy  and 
capable  of  containing  them.    Now,  when  the  nation  had 
fallen  to  pieces,  a  learned  cosmopolitanism  grew  up  in  it 
luxuriantly,  and  was  very  sodn  attracted  by  the  magnet  of 
Alexandria,  where  scientific  appliances  and  collections  were 
inexhaustible,  where  kings  composed  tragedies  and  mini- 
sters wrote  commentaries  on  them,  and  where  pensions  and 
academies  fiourished. 

The  mutual  relations  of  the  three  great  states  are  evident 
from  this  description.  The  maritime  power,  which  ruled 
the  coasts  and  monopolized  the  sea,  was  necessarily  led 
after  its  first  great  success — the  political  separation  of  the 
European  from  the  Asiatic  continent — to  direct  its  further 
efforts  towards  the  weakening  of  the  two  great  states  on 
the  mainland,  and  consequently  towards  the  protection  of  the 
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Beveral  minor  states ;  whereas  Macedonia  and  Asia,  while 
regarding  each  other  as  rivals,  recognized  above  all  their 
common  adversary  in  Egypt,  and  combined,  or  at  any  rate 
should  have  oombmed,  against  it.  * 

Among  the  states  of  the  second  rank,  merely  an  indirect  The  kioff- 
importance,  so  &r  as  concerned  the  contact  between  the  east  doms  of 
and  the  west,  attached  in  the  first  instance  to  that  series  of  -^^  Minor, 
states  which,  stretching  from  the  southern  end  of  the  Cas- 
pian Sea  to  the  Hellespont,  filled  the  whole  of  northern 
Asia  Minor :  Atropatene  (in  the  modem  Aderbijan,  south- 
westKif  the  Caspian),  next  to  it  Armenia,  Cappadocia  in  the 
interior  of  Asia  Minor,  Pontus  on  the  south-east,  and 
Bithynia  on  the  south-west,  shore  of  the  Black  Sea.  All 
of  these  were  fragments  of  the  great  Persian  empire,  and 
were  ruled  by  Oriental,  mostly  old  Persian,  dynasties — the 
remote  mountain-land  of  Atropatene  was  the  true  asylum  of 
the  ancient  Persian  system,  over  which  even  the  expedition 
of  Alexander  had  swept  without  leaving  a  trace — and  all 
were  in  the  same  relation  of  temporary  and  superficial 
dependence  on  the  Ghreek  dynasty,  which  had  taken  or 
Wished  to  take  the  place  of  the  great  kings  in  Asia. 

Of  greater  importance  in  its  general  relations  was  the  The  Celti 
Celtic  state  in  toe  interior  of  Asia  Minor.  There,  inter-  of  Ana 
mediate  between  Bithynia,  Paphlagonia,  Cappadocia,  and  ^'°<"^* 
Phrygia,  three  Celtic  tribes — ^the  Tolutoboii,  the  Tectosages, 
and  Trocmi — had  settled,  without  abandoning  either  their 
native  language  and  manners  or  their  constitution  and 
their  trade  as  freebooters.  The  twelve  tetrarchs,  one  of 
whom  was  appointed  to  preside  over  each  of  the  four  cantons 
in  each  of  the  three  tribes,  formed,  with  their  council  of 
300  men,  the  supreme  authority  of  the  nation,  and  assembled 
at  the  "  holy  place  "  {Drunemetum),  more  especially  for  the 
pronouncing  of  capital  sentences.  Singular  as  this  cantonal 
constitution  of  the  Celts  appeared  to  the  Asiatics,  equally 
strange  seemed  to  them  the  adventurous  and  marauding 
habits  of  the  northern  intruders,  who  on  the  one  hand 
furnished  their  unwarlike  neighbours  with  mercenaries  for 
every  war,  and  on  the  other  plundered  or  levied  contribu- 
tions from  the  surrounding  districts.  These  rude  but 
vigorous  barbarians  were  the  terror  of  the  effeminate  sur^ 
rounding  nations,  and  even  of  the  great  kings  of  Asia  them- 
selves, who,  after  many  an  Asiatic  army  had  been  destroyed 
by  the  Celts  and  king  Antiochus  I.,  Soter  had  even  lost 
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261.      his  life  in  conflict  against  them  (493),  agreed  at  last  to 
pay  them  tribute. 
Perguniu.       In  consequence  of  bold  and  successful  measures  of  oppo- 
•  sition  to  these  Gallic  hordes,  Attalus,  a  wealthy  citizen 

of  Pergamus,  received  the  rojal  title  &om  his  native  city 
and  bequeathed  it  to  his  posteritv.  This  new  court  was  in 
miniature,  what  that  of  Alexandria  was  on  a  great  scale. 
Here  too  the  promotion  of  material  interests  and  the  foster- 
ing of  art  and  literature  formed  the  order  of  the  day,  and 
the  government  pursued  a  cautious  and  sober  cabinet  policy, 
the  main  object  of  which  was  on  the  one  hand  to  weaken  ita 
two  dangerous  continental  neighbours,  on  the  other  to 
establish  an  independent  Greek  state  in  the  west  of  Asia 
Minor.  A  weU-fiiled  treasury  contributed  greatly  to  the 
importance  of  these  rulers  of  Pergamus.  They  advanced 
considerable  sums  to  the  king  of  Syria,  the  repayment  of 
which  afterwards  formed  one  of  the  Boman  conditions  of 
peace.  They  succeeded  even  in  gaining  territory  in  this 
way;  iBgina,  for  instance,  which  the  dlied  Eomans  and 
^tolians  had  wrested  in  the  last  war  from  Philip's  allies,  the 
Aclueans,  was  sold  by  the  ^tolians,  to  whom  it  fell  in  term? 
of  the  treaty,  to  Attalus  for  30  talents  (£7320).  But,  not- 
withstanding the  splendour  of  the  court  and  the  royal 
title,  the  commonwealth  of  Pergamus  always  retained  some- 
thing of  an  urban  character ;  indeed,  in  its  policy  it  usually 
went  along  with  the  free  cities.  Attalus  himself,  the 
Lorenzo  de  Medici  of  antiquity,  remained  throughout  life  a 
wealthy  citizen ;  and  the  family  life  of  the  Attalid  hou^e, 
from  which  harmony  and  cordiality  were  not  banished  by 
the  royal  title,  contrasted  greatly  with  the  disorders  and 
scandals  of  nobler  dynasties. 

•  In  European  Greece — exclusive  of  the  Boman  possessions 
on  the  west  coast,  in  the  most  important  of  which  and  particu- 
larly in  Corcyra  Roman  magistrates  appear  to  have  resided 
(P.  74),  and  the  territories  directly  subject  to  Macedonia-- 
the  powers  more  or  less  in  a  position  to  pursue  a  policy  of  their 
own  were  the  Epirots,  Acamanians,  and  ^tolians  m  north- 
ern Greece,  the  JBoeotians  and  Athenians  in  central  Greece, 
and  the  Achaeans,  Lacedemonians,  Messenians,  and  Eleans 
in  the  Peloponnesus.  Among  these,  the  republics  of  the 
Epirots,  Acamanians,  and  Boeotians  were  in  various  ways 
closely  knit  to  Macedonia — the  Acamanians  more  especially, 
because  it  was  only  Macedonian  protection  that  enabled 
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them  to  escape  the  destruction  with  which  thej  were 
threatened  by  the  iEtolians ;  none  of  them  were  of  any  con- 
sequence. Their  internal  condition  was  very  various.  The 
state  of  things  may  to  some  extent  be  illustrated  by  the 
faety  that  among  the  BoBotians  (among  whom,  it  is  true, 
matters  reached  their  worst)  it  had  become  customary  to 
make  over  every  property,  which  did  not  descend  to  heirs 
in  the  direct  line,  to  the  syssitia  ;  and,  in  the  case  of  candi- 
dates for  the  public  magistracies,  for  a  quarter  of  a  century 
the  primary  condition  of  election  was  that  they  should 
bind  themselves  not  to  allow  any  creditor,  least  of  all  a 
foreign  one,  to  prosecute  his  debtor. 

The  Athenians  were  in  the  habit  of  receiving  support  The  Athe- 
agsinst  Maoedon  from  Alexandria,  and  were  in  close  league  oumi* 
with  the  ^tolians.  But  they  too  were  totally  powerless, 
and  hardly  anything,  save  the  halo  of  Attic  poetry  and 
arty  distinguished  these  unworthy  representatives  of  a  glori- 
ous past  amidst  a  multitude  of  petty  towns  of  the  same 
stamp. 

The  power  of  the  ^tolian  confederacy  manifested  a  The  ^to- 
greater  vigour.  The  energy  of  the  northern  Greek  cha-  luuU' 
racter  was  still  unbroken  there,  although  it  had  degenerated 
into  a  reckless  impatience  of  discipline  and  control  It  was 
a  public  law  of  JEtolia,  that  an  2Eltolian  might  serve  as  a 
mercenary  against  any  state,  even  against  a  state  in  alliance 
with  his  own  country ;  and,  when  the  other  Greeks  urgently 
besought  them  to  redress  this  scandal,  the  ^tolian  diet  de- 
clared that  ^tolia  might  sooner  be  removed  from  its  place 
than  this  principle  from  their  national  code.  The  ^to- 
lians  might  have  been  of  great  service  to  the  Greek  nation, 
had  they  not  inflicted  injury  still  greater  than  the  possible 
benefit  by  their  system  of  organized  robbery,  by  their 
thorough  hostility  to  the  Achean  confederacy,  and  by 
their  unhappy  antagonism  to  the  great  state  of  Macedonia. 

In  the  reloponnesus,  the  Achsan  league  had  imited  the  The 
bent  elements  of  Greece  proper  in  a  confederacy  based  on  AchMos. 
civilization,  national  spirit,  and  peaceful  preparation  for  self- 
defence.  But  the  vigour  and  more  especially  the  military 
efiSciency  of  the  league  had,  notwithstonding  its  outward 
enlargement,  been  arrested  by  the  selfish  diplomacy  of 
AratuB.  The  unfortunate  variances  with  Sparta,  and  the 
still  more  lamentable  invocation  of  Macedonian  interference 
in  the  Peloponnesus,  had  so  completely  subjected  the  Achieau 
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leagae  to  Macedonian  supremacj,  that  the  chief  fortresses  of 
tne  country  thenceforward  received  Macedonian  garrisons, 
and  it  annually  took  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  Philip. 
Sparta,  The  policy  of  the  weaker  states  in  the  Peloponnesus,  Elis, 

Elifl,  Mec^    Messene,  and  Sparta,  was  determined  hy  their  ancient  enmity 
*^^  to  the  Achffian  league — ^an  enmity  specially  fostered  hy  dis- 

putes regarding  their  frontiers — and  their  tendencies  were 
^tolian  and  anti-Macedonian,  because  the  Aclueans  took 
part  with  Philip.  The  only  one  of  these  states  possessing  any 
unportance  was  the  Spartan  military  monarchy,  which  after 
the  death  of  Machanidas  had  passed  into  the  hands  of  one 
J^abis.  With  ever-increasing  hardihood  Nabis  leaned  on 
the  support  of  vagabonds  and  itinerant  mercenaries,  to 
whom  he  assigned  not  only  the  houses  and  lands,  but  also 
the  wives  and  children,  of  the  citizens ;  and  he  assiduously 
maintained  connections,  and  even  entered  into  an  actual 
association  for  the  joint  prosecution  of  piracy,  with  the  great 
refuge  of  mercenaries  and  pirates,  the  island  of  Crete,  where 
he  possessed  some  townships.  His  predatory  expeditions 
by  land,  and  the  piratical  vessels  which  he  maintained 
at  the  promontory  of  Malea,  were  dreaded  far  and  wide ;  he 
was  personally  hated  for  his  baseness  and  cruelty ;  but  his 
rule  was  extending,  and  about  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Zama 
he  had  even  succeeded  in  gaining  possession  of  Messene. 
League  of  Lastly,  the  most  independent  position  among  the  inter- 
the  Greek  mediate  states  was  held  oy  the  free  Greek  mercantile  cities 
oitiei.  QQ  f;\^Q  European  shore  of  the  Propontis,  along  the  coast  of 
Asia  Minor,  and  on  the  islands  of  the  Mgeeai  sea ;  they 
formed,  at  the  same  time,  the  brightest  features  in  the  con- 
fused and  multifarious  picture  which  was  presented  by  the 
Hellenic  state-system.  Three  of  them,  in  particular,  had 
after  Alexander's  death  regained  their  full  freedom,  and  by  the 
activity  of  their  maritime  commerce  had  attained  to  respect- 
able political  power  and  even  to  considerable  territorial  pos- 
sessions ;  namely,  Bvzantium  the  mistress  of  the  Bosphorus, 
rendered  wealthy  and  powerful  by  the  transit  dues  which  she 
levied  and  by  the  important  corn  trade  carried  on  with  the 
Black  Sea ;  Cyzicus  on  the  Asiatic  side  of  the  Propontis, 
the  daughter  and  heiress  of  Miletus,  maintaining  the  dosest 
relations  with  the  court  of  Pergamus ;  and  lastly  and  above 
Rbodai.  all,  Ehodes.  The  Bhodians,  who  immediately  after  Alexr 
ander's  death  had  expelled  the  Macedonian  garrison,  had,  bj 
their  favourable   position  for   commerce   and  navigation, 
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secured  the  carrying  trade  of  all  the  eastern  Mediterranean ; 
and  their  well-handled  fleet,  as  well  as  the  tried  courage  of 
the  citizens  in  the  famous  siege  of  450,  enabled  them  in  that 
age  of  promiscuous  and  ceaseless  hostilities  to  become  the 
prudent  and  energetic  advocates  and,  when  occasion  re- 
quired, the  champions  of  a  neutral  commerdai  policy.  Thej 
compelled  the  Byzantines,  for  instance,  by  force  ot  arms  to 
concede  to  the  vessels  of  Bhodes  exemption  from  the  transit 
dues  of  the  Bosphorus  ;  and  they  did  not  permit  the  dynast 
of  Pergamus  to  close  the  Black  Sea.  On  the  other  hand 
they  kept  themselves,  as  far  as  possible,  aloof  from  land 
warfare,  although  they  had  acquired  no  inconsiderable  pos- 
sessions on  the  opposite  coast  of  Caria ;  where  war  could 
not  be  avoided,  they  carried  it  on  by  means  of  merce- 
naries. With  their  neighbours  on  all  sides  they  were  in 
most  friendly  relations — with  Syracuse,  Macedonia,  Syria, 
but  more  especially  with  Egypt — and  they  enjoyed  high  con- 
sideration at  these  courts,  so  that  their  meduition  was  not 
unfrequently  invoked  in  the  wars  of  the  great  states.  But 
thej  interested  themselves  specialty  on  behalf  of  the  Gb'eek 
maritime  cities,  which  were  so  numerously  spread  along  the 
coasts  of  the  kingdoms  of  Pontus,  Bith^^nia,  and  Pergamua, 
as  well  as  on  the  coasts  and  islands  of  Asia  Minor  that  had 
been  wrested  by  Egypt  from  the  Seleucid» ;  such  as  Sinope, 
Hemdeia  Pontica,  Cius,  Lampsacus,  Abydos,  Mitylene, 
Chios,  Smyrna,  Samos,  Halicarnassus  and  various  others. 
All  these  were  in  substance  free,  and  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  lords  of  the  soil  except  to  request  confirmation  of  their 
privileges  and  to  pay,  at  tne  most,  a  moderate  tribute :  such 
encroaclunents,  as  from  time  to  time  were  threatened  by  the 
djmasts,  they  skilfully  warded  off  sometimes  by  cringing, 
sometimes  by  strong  measures.  In  this  case  the  Bhodiana 
were  their  chief  auxiliaries;  they  emphatically  supported 
Sinope,  for  instance,  against  Mithradates  of  Pontus.  How 
firmly  amidst  the  quarrels,  and  by  means  of  the  very  differ^ 
ences,  of  the  monarchs  the  liberties  of  these  cities  of  Asia 
Minor  were  established,  is  shown  by  the  fact,  that  the  dis* 
pute  between  Antiochus  and  the  Bomans  some  years  after 
this  time  related  not  to  the  freedom  of  these  cities  in  itself, 
but  to  the  question  whether  they  were  to  ask  confirmation 
of  their  charters  from  the  king  or  not.  This  league  of  the 
cities  was,  in  its  peculiar  attitude  towards  the  lords  of  the 
soil  as  well  as  in  other  respectS|  a  formal  Hanseatic  associa- 
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tion ;  and  the  head  of  it  was  Bhodes,  which  negotiated  and 
stipulated  in  treaties  for  itself  and  its  allies.   This  league  up- 
held the  freedom  of  the  cities  against  monarchical  interests  ; 
•  and  while  wars  raged  around  their  walls,  public  spirit  and  civic 

prosperity  were  sheltered  in  comparative  peace  within,  and 
art  and  science  flourished  without  the  risk  of  being  crushed 
by  the  tyranny  of  a  dissolute  soldiery  or  of  being  corrupted 
by  the  atmosphere  of  a  court. 
Philip,  king      Such  was  the  state  of  things  in  the  east,  at  the  time*  when 
of  Mace-     the  wall  of  political  separation  between  the  east  and  the 
domt.         ^gg|.  ^^  broken  down  and  the  eastern  powers,  Philip  of 
Macedonia  leading  the  way,  were  induced  to  interfere  in  the 
relations  of  the  west.     We  have  already  set  forth  to  some 
extent  the  origin  of  this  interference  and  the  course  of  the 
214-205.  first  Macedonian  war  (540-549) ;  and  we  have  pointed  out 
what  Philip  mi^rht  have  accomplished   during  the  second 
Funic  war,  and  how  little  of  all  that  Hannibal  was  entitled 
to  expect  and  to  count  on  was  really  fulfilled.     A  fresh 
illustration  had  been  afibrded  of  the  truth,  that  of  all  hap* 
hazards  none  is  more  hazardous  than  an  absolute  hereditary 
monarchy.     Philip  was  not  the  man  whom  Macedonia  at 
that  time  required  ;  vet  his  gifts  were  far  from  insignificant. 
He  was  a  genuine  kmg,  in  the  best  and  worst  sense  of  the 
term.  A  strong  desire  to  rule  in  person  and  unaided  was  the 
fundamental  trait  of  his  character;    he  was  proud   of  his 
purple,  but  he  was  no  less  proud  of  other  gifts,  and  he  had 
reason  to  be  so.     He  not  only  showed  the  valour  of  a  soldier 
and  the  eye  of  a  general,  but  he  displayed  a  high  spirit 
in  the  conduct  of  public  afiairs,  whenever  his  Macedonian 
sense  of  honour  was  ofiended.    Full  of  intelligence  and  wit, 
he  won  the  hearts  of  all  whom  he  wished  to  gain,  and  espe- 
cially of  those  who  were  ablest  and  most  refined,  such  as  Fla- 
mininus  and  Scipio ;  he  was  a  pleasant  boon  companion,  and, 
not  by  virtue  of  his  rank  alone,  a  dangerous  wooer.     But  he 
was  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  most  arrogant  and  flagitious 
characters,  which  that  shameless  age  produced.    He  was  in 
the  habit  of  saying  that  he  feared  none  save  the  gods ;  but  it 
seemed  almost  as  if  his  gods  were  those  to  whom  his  admiral 
Dicsarchus  regidarly  offered  sacrifice — ^ungodliness  (As^ma) 
and  lawlessness  {Faranomia),    The  lives  of  his  advisers  and 
of  the  promoters  of  his  schemes  possessed  no  sacredness 
in  his  eyes,  nor  did  he  disdain  to  pacifv  his  indignation 
against  tho  Athenians  and  Attalus  by  the  destruction  of 
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venerable  monuments  and  illustrious  works  of  art;  it  is 
Quoted  as  one  of  his  maxims  of  state,  that  '*  whoerer  puts  to 
death  the  father  must  also  kill  the  sons."  Perhaps  cruelty 
was  not,  strictly,  a  pleasure  to  him  ;  but  he  was  indifferent  to 
the  lives  and  sufferings  of  others,  and  the  disposition  to  relent, 
which  alone  renders  men  tolerable,  found  no  place  in  his 
hard  and  stubborn  heart.  So  abruptly  and  harshly  did  he 
proclaim  the  principle  that  no  promise  and  no  moral  law 
are  binding  on  an  absolute  king,  that  he  thereby  interposed 
the  most  serious  obstacles  to  the  success  of  his  plans.  JSo  one 
can  deny  that  he  possessed  sagacity  and  resolution,  but  these 
were,  in  a  singuli^  manner,  combined  with  procrastination 
and  supineness;  which  is  perhaps  partly  to  be  explained 
by  the  fact,  that  he  was  called  in  his  eighteenth  year  to 
the  position  of  an  absolute  sovereign,  and  that  his  ungoyern* 
able  fury  against  every  one  who  disturbed  his  autocratic 
course  by  oounter-^urgument  or  counter-advice  scared  away 
from  him  all  independent  counsellors.  What  various  causes 
co-operated  to  produce  the  weak  and  contemptible  manage* 
ment  which  he  showed  in  the  first  Macedonian  war,  we 
cannot  tell ;  it  may  have  been  diie  perhaps  to  that  indolent 
arrogance  which  only  puts  forth  its  full  energies  against 
danger  when  it  becomes  imminent,  or  perhaps  U>  his 
indifference  towards  a  plan  which  was  not  of  his  own  de- 
vising and  his  jealousy  of  the  greatness  of  Hannibal  which 
put  him  to  shame.  It  is  certain  that  his  subsequent  con- 
auct  betrayed  no  further  trace  of  the  Philip,  through  whose 
negligence  the  great  scheme  of  Hannibal  suffered  shipwreck.  , 

When  Philip  concluded  his  treaty  with  the  JBtolians  and  Macedonia 
Romans  in  54iB-9,  he  seriously  intended  to  make  a  lasting  [206-205.] 
peace  with  Rome,  and  to  devote  himself  exclusively  in  future  J?ij^"* 
to  the  affairs  of  the  East.  It  admits  of  no  doubt  that  he  saw  Egypt. 
with  regret  the  rapid  subjugation  of  Cartha^ ;  and  it  may 
be,  that  Hannibal  hoped  for  a  second  declaration  of  war  from 
Macedonia,  and  that  Philip  secretlv  reinforced  the  last  Car- 
thaginian fiimj  with  mercenaries  (r.  179^.    But  the  tedious 
affairs  in  which  he  had  meanwhile  involved  himself  in  the 
East,  as  well  as   the'  nature  of  the  alleged  support,  and 
especially  the  total  silence  of  the  Romans  as  to  sucn  a  breach 
of  the  peace  while  they  were  searching  for  grounds  of  war, 
place  it  beyond  doubt,  that  Philip  was  by  no  means  disposed 
m  561  to  make  up  for  what  he  ought  to  have  done  ten  years      203. 
before. 

vou  IL  Q 
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He  had  turned  his  eyes  to  an  entirely  different  quarter. 
205.      Ptolemy  Philopator  of  E^^t  had  died  in  549.     Philip  and 
Antiochus,  the  kings  of  Macedonia  and  Asia,  had  combined 
against  his  successor  Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  a  child  of  five  years 
old,  in  order  completely  to  gratify  the  ancient  grudge  which 
the  monarchies  of  the  mainland  entertained  towards  the  mari- 
time state.     The  Egyptian  state  was  to  be  broken  up; 
Egypt  and  Cyprus  were  to  fall  to  Antiochus ;  Cyrene,  Ionia, 
and  the  Cyclades  to  Philip.    Acting  thoroughly  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  Philip  who  ridiculed  such  considerations,  the  kings 
began  the  war  not  merely  without  cause,  but  eren  without 
pretext,  *'  just  as  the  large  fishes  devour  the  little."  The  allies, 
moreover,  nad  made  their  calculations  correctly ;  more  espe- 
cially, PhiUp.    Egypt  had  enough  to  do  in  defending  herself 
against  the  nearer  enemy  in  Syria,  and  was  obliged  to  leave 
her  possessions  in  Asia  Minor  and  the  Cyclades  undefended 
when  Philip  threw  himself  upon  them  as  his  share  of  the 
spoil.     In  the  year  in  which  Carthage  concluded  peace  with 
201.      Rome  (553),  Philip  ordered  a  fleet  equipped  by  the  towns 
subject  to  him  to  take  on  board  troops,  and  to  sail  along 
the  coast  of  Thrace.    There  Lysimachia  was  taken  from  the 
^tolian  garrison,  and  Perinthus,  which  stood  in  the  relation 
of  clientship  to  Byzantium,  was  likewise  occupied.   Thus  the 
peace  was  broken  as  respected  the  Byzantines ;  and  as  re- 
spected the  iEtolians,  who  nad  just  made  peace  with  Philip,  the 
good  understanding  was  at  least  disturbed.     The crossmgto 
Asia  was  attended  with  no  difficulties,  for  Prusias  king  of  J^i- 
thynia  was  in  alliance  with  Philip.    By  way  of  recompense, 
Philip  helped  him  to  subdue  the  Greek  mercantile  cities  in 
his  territory,     Chalcedon  submitted.     Cius,  which  resisted, 
was  taken  by  storm  and  levelled  with  the  ground,  and  its  in* 
habitants  were  reduced  to  slavery — a  meaningless  barbarity, 
which  annoyed  Prusias  himself  who  wished  to  get  posses* 
sion  of  the  town  uninjured,  and  which  excited  profound  in- 
dignation throughout  the  Hellenic  world.     The  ^tolians, 
whose  strategus  had  commanded  in  Cius,  and  the  Bhodians, 
whose  attempts  at  mediation  had  been  summarily  and  craftily 
frustrated  by  the  king,  were  especially  offendea. 
The  Rho-         But  even  had  it  not  been  so,  the  interests  of  all  Greek 
^Tp**^*^*  commercial  cities  were  at  stake.    They  could  not  possibly 
muB  opi^  allow  the  mild  and  almost  purely  nominal  Egyptian  rule  to 
Philip.        he  supplanted  by  a  Macedonian  despotism,  with  which  civic 
self-government  and  freedom  of  commercial  intercoturse  were 
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not  at  all  compatible;  and  the  fearful  treatment  of  the 
Cians  showed  that  the  matter  at  stake  was  not  the  right 
of  confirming  the  charters  of  the  towns,  but  the  life  or  death 
of  one  and  alL  Lampsacns  had  already  fallen,  and  Thasos 
had  been  treated  like  Oius.  J^o  time  was  to  be  lost.  Theo- 
philiscuB,  the  vigilant  strategits  of  ILhodes,  exhorted  his  citi- 
zens to  averfc  the  common  danger  by  common  resistance,  and 
not  to  suffer  the  towns  and  islands  to  become  one  by  one  a 
prey  to  the  enemy.  Bhodes  resolved  on  its  course,  and  de* 
dared  war  against  Philip.  Byzantium  joined  it ;  as  did  also 
the  aged  Attains,  king  of  Perg^mus,  personally  and  politi- 
cally the  enemy  of  Phuip.  While  the  fleet  of  the  allies  was 
mustering  on  the  ^olian  coast,  Philip  directed  a  portion  of 
his  fleet  to  take  Chios  and  Samoa.  With  the  other  portion 
he  appeared  in  person  before  Pergamus,  which  however  he 
invested  in  vain ;  he  had  to  content  himself  with  traversing 
the  flat  country  and  leaving  the  traces  of  Macedonian  valour 
on  the  temples  which  he  destroyed  far  and  wide.  Sud- 
denly he  departed  and  re-embarked,  to  unite  with  his 
squadron  which  was  at  Samoa.  But  the  Bhodo-Pergamene 
fleet  followed  him,  and  forced  him  to  accept  battle  in  the 
straits  of  Chios.  The  number  of  the  Macedonian  decked 
vessels  was  smaUer,  but  the  multitude  of  their  open  boats 
made  up  for  this  inequality,  and  the  soldiers  of  Philip 
fought  with  great  coura^.  But  he  was  at  length  defeated. 
Almost  half  of  his  decked  vessels,  24  sail,  were  sunk  or 
taken ;  6000  Macedonian  sailors  and  3000  soldiers  perished, 
amongst  whom  was  the  admiral  Democrates;  2000  were 
taken  prisoners.  The  victory  cost  the  allies  no  more  than 
800  men  and  six  vessels.  But,  of  the  leaders  of  the  allies, 
Attains  had  been  cut  off  from  his  fleet,  and  compelled  to  let 
bis  own  vessel  run  aground  near  Enrthne ;  and  Theophiliscus 
of  Rhodes,  whose  public  spirit  haci  decided  the  question  of 
war  and  whose  valour  haa  decided  the  battle,  died  on  the 
day  after  it  of  his  wounds.  Thus,  while  the  fleet  of  Attalus 
went  home  and  the  Bhodian  fleet  remained  temporarily  at 
Chios,  Philip,  who  falsely  claimed  the  victory,  was  enabled 
to  continue  his  voyage  and  to  turn  towards  Samoa,  in  order 
to  occupy  the  Carian  towns.  On  the  Carian  coast,  the 
Bhodians,  on  this  occasion  unsupported  by  Attalus,  gave 
battle  for  the  second  time  to  the  Macedonian  fleet  under 
Heradides,  near  the  little  island  of  Lade  in  front  of  the  port 
of  Miletus.  The  victory,  claimed  again  by  both  sides,  appears 
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to  have  been  this  time  gained  by  the  Macedonians;  for 
while  the  Bhodians  retreated  to  Myndus  and  thence  to  Cos, 
the  Macedonians  occupied  Miletus,  and  a  squadron  under 
Diciearchus  the  ^tolian  occupied  the  Gyclades.  Philip  mean« 
while  prosecuted  the  conquest  of  the  Bhodian  possessions 
on  the  Carian  mainland,  and  of  the  G-reek  cities :  had  he 
been  disposed  to  attack  Ptolemy  in  person,  and  had  he  not 
preferred  to  confine  himself  to  the  acquisition  of  his  own 
share  in  the  spoil,  he  was  now  in  a  position  to  think  of 
an  expedition  to  ^7pt.  In  Caria  no  army  opposed  the 
Maceaonians,  and  Philip  traversed  without  hindrance  the 
country  from  Magnesia  to  Mylasa ;  but  every  town  in  that 
country  was  a  fortress,  and  the  work  of  besieging  was 
protracted  without  furnishing,  or  giving  promise  o^  any 
material  results.  Zeuxis  the  satrap  of  Lydia  supported  the 
ally  of  his  master  with  the  same  lukewarmness  as  Philip 
haol  manifested  in  promoting  the  interests  of  the  Syrian 
king,  and  the  Gfreek  cities  gave  their  support  only  under 
the  pressure  of  force  or  fear.-  The  provisioning  of  the  army 
became  daily  more  difficult ;  Philip  was  obliged  to  plunder 
those  who  hitherto  had  voluntarily  supplied  his  wants,  and 
then  he  had  reluctantly  to  submit  once  more  to  beg.  Thus 
the  good  season  of  the  year  gradually  drew  to  an  end,  and 
in  the  interval  the  Bhodians  had  reinforced  their  fleet  and 
had  also  been  re-joined  by  that  of  Attains,  so  that  they  were 
decidedly  superior  at  sea.  It  seemed  almost  as  if  they 
might  cut  off  the  king's  retreat  and  compel  him  to  take  up 
winter  quarters  in  Caria,  while  the  state  of  affiiirs  at  home, 
particularly  the  threatened  intervention  of  the  jStolians 
and  Bomans,  urgently  demanded  his  return.  Philip  saw 
the  danger ;  he  left  garrisons  amounting  together  to  8000 
men,  partly  in  Myrina  to  keep  Perraunus  in  check,  partly  in 
the  petty  towns  round  Mylasa,-— lassus,  Bargylia,  Euro- 
mus,  and  Pedasa — to  secure  for  faini  the  excellent  harbour 
and  a  landing  place  in  Caria ;  and,  owing  to  the  negligence 
with  which  the  allies  guarded  the  sea,  he  succeeded  in  safely 
reaching  the  Thracian  coast  with  his  fleet  and  arriving  at 
201-200.  home  before  the  winter  of  558-4. 

Diplomatic       I^  ^t  a  storm  was  ^thering  against  Philip  in  the  west, 

mteirentioii  which  did  not  permit  hun  to  continue  the  plundering  of  de- 

ot  Home,     fenceless  Egypt.    The  Bomans,  who  had  at  length  in  this 

vear  concluded  peace  on  their  own  terms  with  Carthage, 

began  to  give  serious    attention  to  these  complications 
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in  tho  East.  It  has  often  been  affirmed,  that  after  the  con- 
quest of  the  West  they  forthwith  proceeded  to  the  subjuga- 
tion of  the  East ;  a  more  thorough  consideration  will  lead 
to  a  j  aster  judgment.  It  is  only  dull  prejudice  which  fails 
to  see,  that  Borne  at  this  period  by  no  means  grasped  at  the 
sorereignty  of  the  Mediterranean  states,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, simply  desired  to  have  neighbours  that  should  not  be 
dangerous  in  Africa  and  in  Greece ;  and  Macedonia  was  not 
properly  dangerous  to  Borne.  Its  power  certainly  was  far  from 
small,  and  it  is  evident  that  the  Boman  senate  reluctantly 
consented  to  the  peace  of  548-9,  which  left  it  in  all  its  inte-  206-205. 
gritj  ;  but  how  little  any  serious  apprehensions  of  Macedo- 
nia were  or  could  be  entertained  in  Bome,  is  best  shown  bj 
the  small  number  of  troops — who  yet  were  never  compelled 
to  fight  against  a  superior  force — with  which  Bome  carried 
on  the  next  war.  The  senate  perhaps  would  have  gladly 
seen  Macedonia  humbled;  but  that  humiliation  would  be 
too  dearly  purchased  at  the  cost  of  a^  land  war  carried  on  in 
2yiacedonia  with  Boman  troops :  and  accordingly,  after  the 
withdrawal  of  the  iBtolians,  the  senate  voluntarily  concluded 
peace  on  the  basis  of  the  ttatus  quo.  It  is  therefore  far  from 
Deing  demonstrated,  that  the  Boman  government  concluded 
this  peace  with  any  definite  desim  of  beginning  the  war 
at  a  more  convenient  season ;  and  it  is  very  certain  that, 
at  the  moment,  from  the  thorough  exhaustion  of  the  state 
and  the  extreme  unwillingness  of  the  citizens  to  enter 
into  a  second  transmarine  struggle,  the  Macedonian  war 
was  in  a  hi|;h  degree  unwelcome  to  the  Bomans.  But  now 
it  was  inevitable.     They  might  have  been  satisfied  with  the  { 

Macedonian  state  as  a  neighbour,  such  as  it  stood  in  549 ;       905.  { 

but  it  was  impossible  that  they  could  permit  it  to  acquire 
the  best  part  of  Asiatic  Greece  and  the  important  Gyrene,  to  ' 

crush  the  neutral  commercial  states,  and  thereby  to  double  its 
power.  Further,  the  fall  of  Egypt  and  the  humiliation, 
perhaps  the  subjugation,  of  Bhodes  could  not  but  inflict 
deep  wounds  on  the  trade  of  Sicily  and  Italy ;  and  could 
Bome  remain  a  quiet  spectator,  while  Italian  commerce 
with  the  East  was  made  dependent  on  the  two  great  con- 
tinental powers?  Bome  had,  moreover,  an  obOgation  of 
honour  to  fulfil  towards  Attains  her  faithful  ally  since  the  j 

first  Macedonian  war,  and  had  to  prevent  Philip,  who  had 
already  besieged  him  in  his  capital,  from  expelling  him  from 
his  own  dominions.    Lastly,  the  claim  of  Bome  to  extend  her 
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protecting  arm  oyer  all  the  Hellenes  was  by  no  means  an 
empty  phrase :  the  J^eapolitans,.  Bhegines,  Massiliots,  and 
Emponenses  could  testify  that  that  protection  was  accorded 
in  earnest,  and  there  is  no  question  that  at  that  time  the 
Bomans  stood  in  a  closer  relation  to  the  Greeks  than  any 
other  nation — one  little  more  remote  than  that  of  the  Hellenic 
Macedonians.  It  is  strange  that  any  should  dispute  the 
right  of  the  Bomans  to  feel  their  human,  as  well  as  their 
I&llenic,  sympathies,  revolted  at  the  scandalous  treatment 
of  the  Cians  and  Thasians.  Thus,  in  fiict,  all  political,  com- 
mercial, and  moral  motives  concurred  in  inducing  Borne  to 
undertake  the  second  war  against  Philip— one  of  the  most 
righteous  which  the  city  ever  waged.  It  greatly  redounds 
to  the  honour  of  the  senate,  that  it  immediately  resolved  on 
its  course  and  did  not  allow  itself  to  be  deterred  from  making 
the  necessary  preparations  either  by  the  exhaustion  of  the 
state  or  by  the  unpopularity  of  such  a  declaration  of  war. 

801.  The  propnetor  Marcus  Valerius  L»vinu8  already  in  553 
made  his  appearance  with  the  Sicilian  fleet  of  88  sail  in  the 
eastern  waters. 

The  government,  however,  were  at  a  loss  to  discover  an 
ostensible  pretext  for  the  war ;  a  pretext  which  they  needed 
in  order  to  satisfy  the  people,  even  although  they  had  not  been 
far  too  sagacious  to  undervalue,  as  was  the  manner  of  Philip, 
the  importance  of  assip^ing  a  legitimate  ground  for  hostili- 
ties. The  support,  which  Philip  was  alleged  to  have  granted 
to  the  Carthagmians  after  the  peace  with  Borne,  manifestly 
could  not  be  proved.  The  Boman  subjects,  indeed,  in  the 
province  of  Illyria  had  for  a  considerable  time  complained  of 

20S.  the  Macedonian  encroachments.  In  551  a  Boman  envoy 
at  the  head  of  the  Hlyrian  levy  had  driven  Philip's  troops 
from  the  Illyrian  territory ;  and  the  senate  had  accordingly 

302.  declared  to  the  king's  envoys  in  552,  that  if  he  sought  war, 
he  would  find  it  sooner  than  was  agreeable  to  him.  But 
these  encroachments  were  simply  the  ordinary  outrages 
which  Philip  practised  towards  ms  neighbours ;  a  negotia- 
tion regarding  them  at  the  present  moment  would  have  led 
to  his  humbling  himself  and  offering  satisfaction,  but  not  to 
war.  With  all  the  belligerent  powers  in  the  East  the  Boman 
community  was  nominally  in  friendly  relations,  and  might 
have  granted  them  aid  in  repelling  Philip's  attack.  But 
Bhodes  and  Pergamus,  which  of  course  aid  not  fail  to  re- 
quest Boman  aid,  were  formally  the  aggressors ;  and  although 
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Alexandrian  ambassadors  besought  the  Boman  senate  to 
undertake  the  guardianship  of  the  hoj  kins;,  Egypt  appears  to 
have  been  by  no  means  anxious  to  invoke  the  direct  interven* 
tion  of  the  Komans,  which  would  put  an  end  to  her  difficul- 
ties for  the  moment,  but  would  at  the  same  time  open  up 
the  eastern  seas  to  the  great  maritime  power  of  the  West. 
Aid  to  Egypt,  moreover,  must  have  been  in  the  first  instance 
rendered  in  Syria,  and  woidd  have  entangled  Bome  simul- 
taneously in  war  with  Asia  and  with  Macedonia ;  which  the 
Bomans  were  naturally  the  more  desirous  to  avoid,  as  they 
were  firmly  resolved  not  to  intermeddle  at  least  in  Asiatic 
afiairs.     No  course  was  left  but  to  despatch  in  the  mean 
time  an  embassy  to  the  East  for  the  purpose,  first,  of  ob- 
taining— what  was  not  in  the  circumstances  difficult — the 
sanction  of  Egypt  to  the  interference  of  Bome  in  the  affairs 
of  Greece ;  secondly,  of  pacify  in?  king  Antiochus  by^  abandon- 
ing Syria  to  him ;  and,  lastly,  of  accelerating  as  much  as  pos- 
sible a  breach  with  Philip  and  promoting  a  coalition  of  the 
minor  Gra&co- Asiatic  states  against  him  (end  of  558).     At      201. 
Alexandria  they  had  no  difficulty  in  accomplishing  their  ob- 
ject :  the  court  had  no  choice,  and  was  obbged  gratefully  to 
receive  Marcus  JSmilius   Lepidus,  whom  the  senate  had 
despatched  as  *^  guardian  of  the  king "  to  uphold  his  inte- 
rests, so  far  as  that  could  be  done  without  an  actual  inter- 
vention.    Antiochus  did  not  break  off  his  alliance  with 
Philip,  nor  did  he  give  to  the  Bomans  the  definite  explana- 
tions which  they  desired;  in  other  respects,   however — 
whether   from  remissness,  or  influenced  by  the  declara- 
tions of  the  Bomans  that  they  did  not  wish  to  interfere  in 
Syria — he  pursued  his  schemes  in  that  direction  and  left 
things  in  Greece  and  Asia  Minor  to  take  their  course. 

Meanwhile  the  spring  of  554  had  arrived,  and  the  war      200. 
had  recommenced.     Philip  first  threw  himself  once  more  Continua- 
upon  Thrace,  where  he  occupied  all  the  places  on  the  coast,  ^^^  *>^*^« 
in  particular  Miironea,  JSnus,  Elsdus,  and  Sestus ;  he  wished  ^"' 
to  nave  his  European  possessions  secured  against  the  risk  of 
a  Boman  landing.    He  then  attacked  Abydos  on  the  Asiatic 
coast,  the  acquisition  of  which  was  an  object  of  great  im- 
portance to  him,  for  the  possession  of  Sestus  and  Abydos 
would  bring  him  into  closer  connection  with  his  ally  Antio- 
chus, and  he  would  no  longer  need  to  be  apprehensive  lest 
toe  fleet  of  the  allies  might  intercept  him  in  crossing  to 
or  from  Asia  Minor.    That  fleet  commanded  the  ^gean  sea 
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after  the  withdrawal  of  the  weaker  Macedonian  squadron  : 
Philip  confined  his  operations  bj  sea  to  maintaining  garri- 
sons on  three  of  the  Uyclades,  Andros,  C^thnos,  and  Faros, 
and  fitting  out  privateers.  The  Bhodians  proceeded  to 
Chios,  and  thence  to  Tenedos,  where  Attains,  who  had 
passed  the  winter  at  Mgiu&  and  had  spent  his  time  in  lis- 
tenine  to  the  declamations  of  the  Athenians,  joined  them 
with  his  squadron.  The  allies  might  probably  have  arrived 
in  time  to  help  the  Abjdenes,  who  heroically  defended 
themselves ;  but  they  stirred  not,  and  so  at  last  the  city 
surrendered,  after  almost  all  who  were  capable  of  bearing 
arms  had  fallen  in  the  struggle  before  the  walls ;  a  large 
portion  of  the  inhabitants  feU  by  their  own  hand  after  the 
capitulation — ^the  mercy  of  the  victor  consisted  in  allowing 
the  Abydenes  three  days*  respite  to  die  voluntarily.  Here, 
in  the  camp  before  Abjdos, .  the  Boman  embassy,  which 
after  the  termination  of  its  business  in  Syria  and  iSgypt  had 
visited  and  dealt  with  the  minor  Greek  states,  met  with  the 
king,  and  submitted  the  proposals  which  it  had  been  charged 
to  make  by  the  senate,  viz.,  that  the  king  should  wage  no 
aggressive  war  against  any  Greek  state,  should  restore  the 
possessions  which  he  had  wrested  from  Ptolemy,  and  should 
consent  to  an  arbitration  regarding  the  injury  inflicted  on 
the  Pergamenes  and  Bhodians.  The  object  of  the  senate, 
which  sought  to  provoke  the  king  to  a  formal  declaration  of 
war,  was  not  gained;  the  Boman  ambassador,  Marcus 
^milius  Lepidus,  obtained  from  the  king  nothing  but  the 
polite  reply,  that  he  would  excuse  what  the  envoy  had  said 
because  he  was  young,  handsome,  and  a  Boman. 

Meanwhile,  however,  the  occasion  for  declaring  war, 
which  Bomo  desired,  had  been  furnished  from  another 
quarter.  The  Athenians  in  their  silly  and  cruel  vanity  had 
put  to  death  two  unfortunate  Acarnanians,  because  these  had 
accidentally  strayed  into  their  mysteries.  When  the  Acar- 
nanians,  who  were  naturally  indignant,  asked  Philip  to 
procure  them  satisfaction,  he  could  not  refuse  the  just  re- 
quest of  his  most  faithful  allies,  and  he  allowed  them  to  levy 
men  in  Macedonia  and,  with  these  and  their  own  troops,  to 
invade  Attica  without  a  formal  declaration  of  war.  This,  it 
is  true,  was  no  war  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term ;  and, 
besides,  the  leader  of  the  Macedonian  band,  Nicanor,  im- 
mediately gave  orders  to  his  troops  to  retreat,  when  the  Bo- 
man envoys,  who  were  at  Athens  at  the  time,  used  threaten- 
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ing  langaage  (in  the  end  of  553).  But  it  was  too  late.  An  90 J. 
Athenian  embasBj  was  Bent  to  Home  to  report  the  attack 
made  by  Philip  on  an  ancient  ally  of  the  Bomans ;  and,  from 
the  way  in  which  the  senate  received  it,  Philip  saw  clearly 
what  awaited  him ;  so  that  he  at  once,  in  the  very  spring  200. 
of  554,  directed  Philocles,  his  general  in  Greece,  to  lay  waste 
the  Attic  territory  and  to  reduce  the  city  to  extremities. 

The  senate  now  had  what  they  wanted ;  and,  in  the  summer  Dedaration 
of  554,  they  were  able  to  propose  to  the  comitia  a  declaration  of  war  [200. 
of  war  **  on  account  of  an  attack  on  a  state  in  alliance  with  ^7  ^™*' 
Bome."  It  was  rejected  on  the  first  occasion  almost  una- 
nimously :  foolish  or  evil-disposed  tribunes  of  the  people  com* 
plained  that  the  senate  would  allow  the  citizens  no  rest; 
but  the  war  was  necessary  and,  in  strictness,  was  already 
befi;un,  so  that  the  senate  could  not  possibly  recede.  The 
citizens  were  induced  to  yield  by  representations  and  con- 
cessions. It  is  remarkable  tliat  these  concessions  were 
made  mainly  at  the  expense  of  the  allies.  The  garrisons  of 
Graul,  Lower  Italy,  Sicily,  and  Sardinia,  amounting  in  all  to 
20,000  men,  were  exclusiYcly  taken  from  the  allied  contin- 
gents that  were  in  active  service — quite  contrary  to  the  former 
principles  of  the  Bomans.  All  the  burgess  troops,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  had  continued  under  arms  from  the  Hanni- 
balic  war,  were  discharged ;  volunteers  alone,  it  was  alleged, 
were  to  be  enrolled  for  the  Macedonian  war,  but  they 
were,  as  was  afterwards  found,  for  the  most  part  forced 
volunteers — a  fact  which  in  the  autumn  of  555  nve  rise  to  19fl. 
a  dangerous  military  revolt  in  the  camp  of  ApolTonia.  Six 
legions  were  formed  of  the  men  newly  called  out ;  of  these 
two  remained  in  Borne  and  two  in  !Btruria,  and  only  two 
embarked  at  Brundisium  for  Macedonia,  led  by  the  consul 
Publius  Sulpicius  Galba. 

Thus  it  was  once  more  clearly  demonstrated,  that  the  sove- 
reign burgess  assemblies,  with  their  shortsighted  resolutions 
dependent  often  on  mere  accident,  were  no  longer  at  all 
adapted  to  deal  with  the  complicated  and  difficult  relations 
into  which  Bome  was  drawn  by  her  victories ;  and  that  their 
mischievous  intervention  in  the  working  of  the  state  machine 
led  to  dangerous  modifications  of  the  measures  which  in  a 
military  point  of  view  were  necessary,  and  to  the  stiU  more 
dangerous  course  of  treating  the  Latin  allies  as  inferiors. 

The  position  of  Philip  was  very  disadvantageous.     The  The  Roman 
eastern  states,  which  ought  to  have  acted  in  unison  against  league. 
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all  interference  of  Borne  and  probably  under  other  circum* 
stances  would  Lave  done  bo,  nad  been,  mainly  by  Philip's 
fault,  BO  incensed  at  each  other,  that  they  were  not  in- 
clined to  hinder,  or  were  inclined  even  to  promote,  the  Bomao 
invasion.  Asia,  the  natural  and  most  important  ally  of 
FhiUp,  had  been  neglected  by  him,  and  was  moreover  pre* 
vented  from  any  immediate  active  interference  b^  being 
entangled  in  the  quarrel  with  Egypt  and  the  Sjman  war. 
Egypt  had  an  urgent  interest  in  Keeping  the  Roman  fleet 
out  of  the  eastern  waters ;  even  now  an  Egyptian  embassy 
intimated  at  Bome  very  plainly,  that  the  court  of  Alex- 
andria was  ready  to  relieve  the  Romans  from  the  trouble  of 
interference  in  Attica.  But  the  treaty. for  the  partition 
of  Esypt  concluded  between  Asia  and  Macedonia  threw 
that  important  state  thoroughly  into  the  arms  of  Bome, 
and  compelled  the  cabinet  of  Alexandria  to  declare  that  it 
would  only  intermeddle  in  the  afiairs  of  European  Gh«eoe 
with  consent  of  the  Romans.  The  Greek  commercial  cities, 
with  Rhodes,  Fergamus,  and  Byzantium  at  their  head,  were 
in  a  position  similar,  but  of  still  greater  perplexity.  They 
would  under  other  circumstances  have  beyond  doubt  done 
what  they  could  to  close  the  eastern  seas  against  the 
Romans ;  out  the  cruel  and  annihilating  policy  of  conquest 
pursued  by  Philip  had  driven  them  to  an  unequal  struggle, 
in  which  for  their  self-preservation  they  were  obliged  to  use 
every  effort  to  obtain  the  interference  of  the  great  Italian 
power.  In  Ghreece  proper  also  the  Roman  envoys,  who 
were  commissioned  to  organize  a  second  league  against 
Philip  there,  found  the  way  already  substantially  paved  for 
them  by  the  enemy.  Of  the  anti-Macedonian  party,  the 
Spartans,  Means,  Athenians,  and  iEtolians,  Phuip  might 
206.  perhaps  have  gained  the  latter,  for  the  peace  of  648  had 
made  a  deep,  and  far  from  healed,  breach  in  their  friendly 
alliance  witn  Rome;  but  apart  from  the  old  differences 
which  subsisted  between  J£tolia  and  Macedon  regarding 
the  Thessalian  towns  withdrawn  by  Macedonia  from  the 
^tolian  confederacy — ^Echinus,  Larissa  Gremaste,  PharsaluB, 
and  Thebes  in  Phthiotis — ^the  expulsion  of  the  ^tolian  gar- 
risons from  Lysimachia  and  Gius  had  produced  fresh  exas- 
peration against  Philip  in  the  minds  of  the  ^tolians.  If 
they  delayed  to  join  the  league  against  him,  the  chief  reason 
of  that  delay  was  the  ill-feeUng  that  continued  to  prevail 
between  them  and  the  Romans. 
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It  was  a  circumstance  still  more  ominous,  that  even  among 
the  Greek  states  firmly  attached  to  the  interests  of  Macedon 
— the  Epirots,  Acamanians,  Boeotians,  and  Acbsans, — the 
Acamanians  and  Boeotians  alone  stood  steadfastly  by  Philip. 
With  the  Epirots  the  Boman  enroys  negotiated  not  without  , 

success ;  Amynander,  kisg  of  the  Athamanes,  in  particular 
closely  attached  himself  to  Bome.  Even  among  the  Achseans, 
Philip  had  offended  many  hy  the  murder  of  Aratus ;  while 
on  the  other  hand  he  had  thereby  paved  the  way  for  a 
more  free  development  of  the  confederacy.  Under  the 
leadership  of  Philopoemen  (502-671,  for  the  first  time  sfro-  252-183. 
te^us  in  546)  it  had  reorganized  its  military  system,  re*  208. 
covered  confidence  in  itself  bv  successful  conflicts  with 
Sparta,  and  no  longer  blindly  followed,  as  in  the  time  of 
Aratus,  the  policy  of  Macedon.  The  Achaean  league,  which 
had  to  erpect  neither  profit  nor  immediate  injury  from 
Philip's  thurst  for  aggrandizement,  alone  in  all  Hellas  looked 
at  this  war  from  an  impartial  and  national-Hellenic  point  of 
view.  It  perceived— what  there  was  no  difficulty  in  per- 
ceiving— that  the  Hellenic  nation  was  thereby  surrendering 
itself  to  the  Bomans  even  before  they  wished  or  desired  its 
surrender,  and  attempted  accordingly  to  mediate  between 
Philip  and  the  Bhodians ;  but  it  was  too  late.  The  nationid 
patriotism,  which  had  formerly  terminated  the  federal  war 
and  had  mainly  contributed  to  the  first  war  between  Mace- 
don and  Bome,  was  extinguished;  the  Achiean  mediation 
remained  fruitless,  and  in  vain  Philip  visited  the  cities  and 
islanda  to  rekindle  the  zeal  of  the  nation— its  apathy  was 
the  Nemesis  for  Cius  and  Abydos.  The  Achaeans,  as  they 
could  effect  no  change  and  were  not  disposed  to  render  help 
to  either  party,  remained  neutral. 

In  the  autumn  of  554  the  consul,  Publius  Sulpicius      200. 
Galba,  landed  with  his  two  lerions  and  1000  Numidian  ^^  "^ 
cavalry  accompanied  even  by  elephants  derived  from  the  jn\fi2^°* 
spoils   of  Cartnage,  at  Apollonia ;   on  receiving  accounts  dooia. 
of  which,  the  king  returned  in  haste  from  the  Hellespont  to  ' 

Thessaly.  But,  owing  partly  to  the  far  advanced  season, 
partly  to  the  sickness  of  the  Boman  general,  nothing  was 
undertaken  by  him  that  year  except  a  reconnaissance  in 
force,  in  the  course  of  which  the  places  in  the  vicinity,  and 
in  particular  the  Macedonian  colony  Antipatria,  were  occu- 
mea  by  the  Bomans.  For  the  next  year  a  joint  attack  on 
MacedoniA  was  concerted  with  the  northern  barbarians, 
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more  especially  with  Pleuratus,  the  then  ruler  of  Scodra, 
and  Bato,  prince  of  the  Dardani,  who  of  course  were  eager  to 
profit  bj  tne  favourable  opportunity. 

More  importance  attached  to  the  enterprises  of    the 
Boman  fleet,  which  numbered  100  decked  and  80  light 
vessels.     While  the  rest  of  the  ships  took  their  station  for 
the  winter  at  Corcyra,  a  division  under  Gaius  Claudius 
Oento  proceeded  to  the  Firseus  to  render  assistance  to  the 
hard-pressed  Athenians.     But,  when  Cento  found  the  Attic 
territory  already  sufficiently  protected  acainst  the  raids  of 
the  Corinthian  garrison  and  the  Macedonian  corsairs,   he 
sailed  on  and  appeared  suddenly  before  Chalcis  in  EulKBa, 
the  chief  strongnold  of  Philip  in  Greece,  where  his  maga- 
zines, stores  of  arms,  and  prisoners  were  kept,  and  where 
the  commandant  Sopater  was  far  from  expecting  a  Boman 
attack.     The  undefended  walls  were  scaled,  and  the  garri- 
son was  put  to  death ;  the  prisoners  were  liberated  and  the 
stores  were  burnt;    unfortunately,  there  was  a  want  of 
troops  to  hold  the  important  position.     On  receiving  news 
of  tnis  invasion,  Fhihp  immediately  in  vehement  indigna- 
tion started  from  Demetrias  in  Thessaly  for  Chalcis^  and 
when  he  found  no  trace  of  the  enemy  there  save  the  scene 
of  ruin,  he  went  on  to  Athens  to  retaliate.    But  his  attempt 
to  surprise  the  city  was  a  failure,  and  even  the  assault  was 
in  vain,  much  as  the  king  exposed  his  life ;  the  approach  of 
Gaius  Claudius  from  the  Pir»eus,  and  of  Attains  from  iEgina, 
compelled  him  to  depart.    Philip  still  tarried  for  some 
time  in  Greece ;  but  in  a  political  and  in  a  military  point  of 
view  his  successes  were  equally  insignificant.     In  vain  he 
tried  to  induce  the  Achseans  to  take  up  arms  in  his  behalf; 
and  equally  fruitless  were  his  attacks  on  Eleusis  and  the 
Fineeus,  as  well  as  a  second  attempt  on  Athens  itself.    No- 
thing remained  for  him  but  to  gratify  his  natural  exaspera- 
tion, in  an  unworthy  manner,  by  laymg  waste  the  country 
and  destroying  the  trees  of  Academus,  and  then  to  return 
to  the  north. 
Attempt  of      Thus  the  winter  passed  awav.      With  the  spring  of 
the    [198.  555^  the  proconsul  rublius  Sulpicius  broke  up  from  his 
to^inrSe     ^^"^®^  camp,  determined  to  conduct  his  leg^ions  from  Apol- 
Macedonia,  ^onia  by  the  shortest  route  into  Macedonia  proper.    This 
principal  attack  from  the  west  was  to  be  supported  by  three 
subordinate  attacks ;  on  the  north  by  an  invasion  of  the  Dar- 
dani and  Illyrians ;  on  the  east  by  an  attack  on  the  part  of 
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the  combined  fleet  of  the  Bomans  and  allies,  which  as- 
sembled at  ^gina;  while  lastly  the  Athamanes,  and  the 
^toliana  also,  if  the  attempt  to  induce  them  to  share  in  the 
struggle  should  prove  successful,  were  to  advance  from 
the  south.  After  G^ba  had  crossed  the  mountains  inter- 
sected by  the  Apsus  (now  the  Beratin6),  and  had  marched 
through  the  fertile  plain  of  the  Dassareta,  he  reached  the 
mountoin  range  which  separates  lUyria  from  Macedonia, 
and  crossing  it,  entered  the  proper  Macedonian  territory. 
Philip  had  marched  to  meet  him ;  but  in  the  extensive  and 
thinly  peopled  regions  of  Macedonia  the  antagonists  for  a 
time  sought  each  other  in  vain ;  at  length  they  met  in  the 
province  of  Lrncestis,  a  fertile  but  marshy  plain  not  far 
trom  the  north-western  frontier,  and  encamped  not  1000 
paces  apart.  Philip's  army,  after  he  had  been  joined  by  the 
corps  aetached  to  occupy  the  northern  passes,  numbered 
about  20,000  infantry  and  2000  cavalry ;  the  Bom  an  army 
was  nearly  as  strong.  The  Macedonians  however  had  the 
great  advantage,  that,  fighting  in  their  native  land  and  well 
acquainted  with  its  highways  and  byways,  they  had  little 
trouble  in  procuring  supplies  of  provisions,  while  they  had 
encamped  so  close  to  the  Bomans  that  the  latter  could  not 
venture  to  disperse  for  any  extensive  foraging.  The  consul 
repeatedly  offered  battle,  but  the  king  persisted  in  declining 
it ;  and  the  combats  between  the  light  troops,  although  the 
Bomans  gained  some  advantages  in  them,  produced  no  ma- 
terial alteration.  Ghdba  was  obliged  to  break  up  his  camp 
and  to  pitch  another  a  mile  and  a  half  off  at  Octolophus, 
where  he  conceived  that  he  could  more  easily  procure 
supplies.  But  here  too  the  divisions  sent  out  were  destroyed 
by  the  light  troops  and  cavalry  of  the  Macedonians;  the 
legions  were  obliged  to  come  to  their  help,  whereupon 
the  Macedonian  van-guard,  which  had  advanced  too  far, 
were  driven  back  to  their  camp  with  heavy  loss ;  the  king 
himself  lost  his  horse  in  the  action,  and  only  saved  his 
life  through  the  magnanimous  self-devotion  of  one  of  his 
troopers.  From  this  perilous  position  the  Bomans  were 
liberated  through  the  better  success  of  the  subordinate 
attacks  which  Galba  had  directed  the  allies  to  make,  or  rather 
through  the  weakness  of  the  Macedonian  forces.  Although 
Philip  had  instituted  levies  as  large  as  possible  in  his  own 
dominions,  and  had  enlisted  Boman  deserters  and  other  mer- 
cenaries, he  had  not  been  able  to  bring  into  the  field 
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(over  and  above  the  garrisons  in  Asia  Minor  and  Thrace) 
more  than  the  army,  with  which  in  person  he  confronted 
'the  consul ;  and  besides,  in  order  to  K)rm  even  this,  he  had 
been  obliged  to  leave  the  northern  passes  in  the  Pelagonian 
territory  undefended.  For  the  protection  of  the  east 
coast  he  relied  partly  on  the  orders  which  he  had  given  for 
the  laying  wast/C  of  the  islands  of  Sciathos  and  Peparethos, 
which  might  have  furnished  a  station  to  the  enemy's  fleet, 
partly  on  the  garrisoning  of  Thasos  and  the  coast  and  on 
the  &eet  organized  at  Demetrias  under  Heraclides.  For 
the  south  frontier  he  had  been  obliged  to  reckon  solely 
upon  the  more  than  doubtful  neutrality  of  the  ^tolians. 
These  now  suddenly  joined  the  league  against  Macedon,  and 
immediately  in  conjunction  with  the  Athamanes  penetrated 
into  Thessaly,  while  simidtaneously  the  Dardani  und  Illy- 
rians  overran  the  northern  provinces,  and  the  Roman  fleet 
under  Lucius  Apustius,  departing  from  Corcyra,  appeared 
in  the  eastern  waters,  where  the  ships  of  Attalua,  the 
Ehodians,  and  the  Istrians  joined  it. 

Philip,  on  learning  this,  voluntarily  abandoned  hia  posi- 
tion, and  retreated  in  an  easterly  direction :  whether  he  did 
so  in  order  to  repel  the  probably  unexpected  invasion  of 
the  ^tolians,  or  to  draw  the  Roman  army  after  him  with  a 
view  to  its  destruction,  or  to  take  either  of  these  courses 
according  to  circumstances,  cannot  well  be  determined.  He 
managed  his  retreat  so  dexterously  that  Galba,  who  adopted 
the  rash  resolution  of  following  him,  lost  his  track,  and 
Philip  was  enabled  to  reach  by  a  side  movement,  and  to 
occupy,  the  narrow  pass  which  separates  the  provinces  of 
Lyncestis  and  Eordsea,  with  the  view  of  awaiting  the  Ro- 
mans and  giving  them  a  warm  reception  there.  A  battle 
took  place  on  the  spot  which  he  had  selected,  but  the  long 
Macedonian  spears  proved  unserviceable  on  the  wooded  and 
uneven  ground.  The  Macedonians  were  partly  turned,  partly 
broken,  and  lost  many  men. 
Ketum  of  But,  although  Philip's  army  was  after  this  unfortunate 
«!«^  action  no  longer  able  to  prevent  the  advance  of  the  Ro- 
*"'""  mans,  the  latter  were  themselves  afraid  to  encounter  fur- 

ther unknown  dangers  in  an  impassable  and  hostile  country ; 
and  returned  to  Apollonia,  after  they  had  laid  waste  the  fer- 
tile provinces  of  Upper  Macedonia — Eordsea,  Elymeea,  and 
Orestis.  Celetrum,  the  most  considerable  town  of  Orestis 
{now  Castoria,  on  a  peninsula  in  the  lake  of  the  same-name), 
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had  surrendered  to  them :  it  was  the  only  Macedonian  town 
that  opened  its  gates  to  the  Bomaos.  In  the  lUjrian  land 
Pelium,  the  city  of  the  Dassaret®,  on  the  upper  confluents 
of  the  Apsus,  was  taken  by  storm  and  strongly  garrisoned 
to  serre  as  a  future  basis  for  a  similar  expedition. 

Philip  did  not  disturb  the  Soman  anny  in  its  retreat,  but 
turned  by  forced  marches  against  the  ^tolians  and  Atba- 
maniaiis  who,  in  the  belief  that  the  legions  were  occupying 
the  attention  of  the  king,  were  fearlessly  and  recklessly 
plundering  the  rich  vale  of  the  Peneius,  defeated  them  com- 
pletely, and  compelled  such  as  did  not  fall  to  save  themselves 
one  by  one  through  the  well-known  mountain  paths.     The 
efiectiye  strength  of  the  confederacy  was  not  a  little  diminished 
bj  this  defeat,  and  not  less  by  the  numerous  enlistments 
made  in  ^toHa  on  Egyptian  account.      The  Dardani  were 
chased  back  over  the  mountains  bv  Athenagoras,  the  leader 
of  Philip's  light  troops,  without  difficulty  and  with  severe 
loss.     l%e  Soman  fleet  also  did  not  accomplish  much ;  it 
expelled  the  Macedonian    garrison  from    Andros,  visited 
Euboea  and  Sciathos,  and  then  made  attempts  on  the  Chal- 
cidian  peninsula,  which  were,  however,  vigorously  repulsed  by 
the  Macedonian  garrison  at  Mende.    The  rest  of  the  sum- 
mer was  spent  in  the  capture  of  Oreus  in  Euboea,  which 
was  long  delayed  by  the  resolute  defence  of  the  Macedonian 
garrison.      Tne  weak  Macedonian  fleet  under  Heraclides 
remained  inactive  at  Heraclea,  and  did  not  venture  to  dispute 
the  possession  of  the  sea  with  the  enemy.    The  latter  went 
early  to  winter  quarters,  the  Bomans  proceeding  to  the  Pi- 
neeus  and  Corcyra,  the  Bhodians  and  Pergamenes  going  home. 
Philip  might  on  the  whole  congratulate  himself  upon  the 
results  of  this  campaign.    The  Soman  troops,  after  an  ex- 
tremely troublesome  campaign,  stood  in  autumn  precisely  on 
the  spot  whence  they  haa  started  in  spring ;  and,  but  for  the 
well-timed  interposition  of  the  ^tolians  and  the  unexpected 
success  of  the  battle  at  the  pass  of  Eordaea,  not  a  man  per- 
haps of  their  entire  force  would  have  again  seen  the  Soman 
territory.     The  fourfold  oflensive  had  everywhere  failed  in 
its  object,  and  not  only  did  Philip  in  autumn  see  his  whole 
dominions  cleared  of  the  enemy,  out  he  was  able  to  make  an 
attempt — ^which,  however,  miscarried — to  wrest  from  the 
^tolians  the  strong   town  of  .Thaumaci,  situated  on  the 
^tolo-Thessalian  frontier  and  commanding  the  plain  of  the 
Peneius.     If  Antiochus,  for  whose  commg  Philip  vainly 
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Bupplicated  the  gods,  should  unite  with  him  in  the  next 
campaign,  he  migot  anticipate  great  successes.  For  a  moznenl 
it  seemed  as  if  Antiochus  was  disposed  to  do  so ;  his  armj 
appeared  in  Asia  Minor,  and  occupied  some  places  belonging 
to  king  Attalus,  who  requested  military  protection  from  the 
Romans.    The  latter,  however,  were  not  anxious  to  urge 
the  great  king  at  this  time  to  a  breach ;  they  sent  inyoys, 
who  in  fact  t)btained  an  evacuation  of  the  dominions   of 
Attalus.    From  that  quarter  Philip  had  nothing  to  hope 
for. 
Philip  en-        But  the  fortunate  issue  of  the  last  campaign  had  ao  raised 
camps  oDf    Philip's  courage  or  his  arrogance,  that,  after  having  assured 
the  Aous.    biniaelf  afresh  of  the  neutrality  of  the  Achaaans  and  the 
fidelity  of  the  Macedonians  by  the  sacrifice  of  some  strong 
places  and  of  the  detested  admiral  Heraclides,  he  next 
198.      spring  (556)  assumed  the  offensive  and  advanced  into  the 
territory  of  the  Atintanes,  with  a  view  to  form  a  well -en- 
trenched camp  in  the  narrow  pass,  where  the  Aous  (Viosa) 
winds  its  way  between  the  mountains  iESropus  and  Asnaus. 
Opposite  him  encamped  the  Boman  army  reinforced,  by  new 
arrivals  of  troops,  and  commanded  first  by  the  consul  of  the 
previous  year,  Publius  Yillius,  and  then  from  the  summer  of 
Ids.      556   by  that   year's  consul,  Titus  Quinctius  Flamininus. 
Flamininns.  Flamininus,  a  talented  man  just  thirty  years  of  age,  belonged 
to  the  younger  generation,  who  began  to   lay  aside  the 
patriotism  as  well  as  the  habits  of  their  forefathers  and, 
though  not  unmindM  of  their  fatherland,  were  stillVmore 
mindful  of  themselves  and  of  Hellenism.     A  skilful  dOicer 
and  a  better  diplomatist,  he  was  in  many  respects  admi- 
rably adapted  for  the  management  of  the  troubled  affairs 
of  Greece.  Yet  it  would  permips  have  been  better  both  for 
Bome  and  for  Greece,  if  the  choice  had  fiillen  on  one  less  full 
of  Hellenic  sympathies,  and  if  the  general  despatched  thither 
had  been  a  man  who  would  neither  have  been  bribed  by  deli- 
cate flattery  nor  stung  by  pungent  sarcasm  ;  who  would  not 
amidst  Uterary  and  artistic  xemimscences  have  overlooked 
the  pitiful  condition  of  the  constitutions  of  the  Hellenic 
states ;  and  who,  while  treating  Hellas  according  to  its  de- 
serts, would  have  spared  the  Bomans  the  trouble  of  striving 
after  unattainable  ideals. 

The  new  commander-in-chief  immediately  had  a  confer- 
ence with  the  king,  while  the  two  armies  lay  face  to  face 
inactive.     Philip  made  propodab  of  peace;  he  offenred  to 
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restore  all  his  own  conquests,  and  to  submit  to  an  equitable 
arbitration  regarding  the  damage  inflicted  on  the  Greek 
cities ;  but  the  negotiations  broke  down,  when  he  was  asked 
to  give  up  ancient  possessions  of  Macedonia  and  ^Mirticu- 
larlj  Thessalj.    For  forty  days  the  two  armies  lay  in  the 
narrow  pass  of  the  Aous ;  Philip  would  not  retire,  and  Fla* 
mininua  could  not  make  up  his  mind  whether  he  should 
order  an  assault,  or  leare  the  king  alone  and  reattempt  the 
expedition  of  the  previous  year.      At  length  the  Koman  pj^j^p 
general  vaa  helped  out  of  his  perplexity  by  the  treachery  of  driven 
some  nobles  among  the  Epirots  who  were  otherwise  well-  ^"^^  to 
disposed  to  Macedon,  and  especially  of  Charops.    They  con-  '^^P<^ 
ducted  a  Boman  corps  of  4000  infantir  and  300  cavatry  by 
mountain  paths  to  the  heights  above  the  Macedonian  camp ; 
and,  when  the  consul  attacked  the  enemy's  army  in  front, 
the  advance  of  that  Boman  division,  unexpectedly  descending 
from  the  mountains  commandins;  the  position,  decided  the 
battle.     Philip  lost  his  camp  and  entrenchments  and  nearly 
2000  men,  and  hastily  retreated  to  the  pass  of  Tempo,  the  gate 
of  Macedonia  Proper.    He  gave  up  everything  which  heOneoein 
had  beld  except  the  fortresses ;  the  ThessaUan  towns,  which  the  power 
he  could  not  defend,  he  destroyed ;  Fhene  alone  closed  its  ®^  ***•  ^^ 
gites  against  him,  and  thereby  escaped  destruction.    The  ™*^ 
Jcpirots,  induced  partly  by  these  successes  of  the  Boman 
anna,  partly  by  the  judicious  moderation  of  Flamininus,  were 
the  first  to  secede  from  the  Macedonian  alliance.    On  the 
first  accounts  of  the  Boman  victory  the  Athamanes  and 
^tolians  immediately  invaded  Thessaly,  and  the  Bomans 
soon  followed ;  the  flat  country  was  easily  overrun,  but  the 
strong  towns,  which  were  friendly  to  Macedon  and  received 
sopport  from  Philip,  fell  only  aner  a  brave  resistance,  or 
withstood  even  the  superior  foe — especially  Atrax  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Peneius,  where  the  phalanx  stood  in  the  breach 
as  a  substitute  for  the  wall.    &cept  these  Thessalian  for- 
tresses and  the  territory  of  the  fiuthful  Acamanians»  all 
northern  Greece  was  thus  in  the  hands  of  the  coalition. 

The  south,  on  the  other  hand,  was  still  in  the  main  re- 
tained under  the  power  of  Macedon  by  the  fortresses  of  Chal- 
COB  and  Corinth,  which  maintained  communication  with  each 
other  through  the  territory  of  the  Boeotians  who  were 
friendly  to  2£kcedon,  and  by  the  Achsan  neutrality;  and  as  it 
was  too  late  to  advance  into  Macedonia  tins  year,  "Flamininus 
resolved  to  direct  his  land  army  and  fleet  in  the  first  place 
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sgaiiuit  Gonnth  and  the  AcbsHUis.  The  fleet,  which  had  again 
been  joined  by  the  Rhodian  and  Pergamene  ships,  had 
hitherto  been  employed  in  the  capture  and  pillage  of  two  of  the 
amaller  towns  in  iTuboBa,  Eretna  and  Carystus ;  both  how« 
ever,  as  well  as  Oreus,  were  thereafter  abandoned,  and  reoo- 
cupied  by  Fhilocles  the  Macedonian  commandant  of  Chalcis. 
Th€  The  nnited  fleet  proceeded  thence  to  Cenchree,  the  eastern. 

Achmns     port  of  Corinth,  to  threaten  that  stroi^  fortress.     On  the 
^^^°^    other  side  Flamininus  advanced  into  rhocis,  and  occupied 
with  Rome.  ^^®  country,  in  which  Elatea  alone  sustained  a  somewhat 
'  protracted  siege  :   this  district  and  Antic jra  ^n  particular 
on  ^he  Corinthian  gulf  were   chosen  as  winter  quarters. 
The  Achieans,  who  thus  saw  the  Boman. legions  approach- 
ing and  the  Soman  fleet  already  on  their  own  coast,  aban- 
doned their  morally  honourable,  but  politically  untenable, 
neutrality.    After  the  deputies  from  the  towns  most  closely 
attached  to  Macedonia — Dyme,  Megalopolis,  and  Argos — had 
left  the  diet,  it  resolved  to  join  the  couition  against  Philip. 
Cycliades  and  other  leaders  of  the  Macedonian  party  'went 
into  exile ;  the  troops  of  the  AchsDans  immediately  united 
with  the  Roman  fleet  and  hastened  to  invest  Corinth  by 
land,  which  city  -^  the  stronghold  of  Philip  against    the 
Achapans  —  had  been  guaranteed  to  them  on  the  part    of 
Bome  in  return  for  their  joining  the  coalition.     Not  only,* 
however,   did  the  Macedonian  garrison,  which  was   1300 
strong  and  consisted  chiefly  of  Italian  deserters,  defend  with 
detennination  the  almost  impregnable  city,  but  Philodes 
also  arrived  from  Chalcis  with  a  division  of  1600  men, 
which  after  relieving  Corinth  invaded  the  territoriea    of 
the  Achssans  and,  in  concert  with  the  citizens  who  were 
favourable  to  Macedonia,  wrested  from  them  Arsos.     But 
the  recompense  of  such  devotedness  was,  that  the  King  deli- 
vered over  the  faithful  Argives  to  the  reign  of  tenror  of 
Nabis  of  Sparta.    Philip  hoped,  after  the  accession  of  the 
Achsans  to  the  Roman  coalition,  to  gain  over  Nabis  who  had 
hitherto  been  the  ally  of  the  Romans  ;  for  his  chief  reason  for 
joining  the  Roman  alliance  was  that  he  was  opposed  to  the 
204.      Achieans  and  since  550  had  been  at  open  war  with  them. 
But  the  afiiairs  of  Philip  were  in  too  desperate  a  condition 
for  any  one  to  feel  satisfaction  in  joining  him  now.    Nabis 
accepted  Argos  from  Philip,  but  he  betrayed  the  traitor  and 
remained  in  alliance  with  Flamininus,  who,  in  his  perplexity 
at  being  now  allied  with  two  powers  that  were  at  war  with 
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each  other,  had  in  the  mean  time  arranffed  an  annistice  of 
four  months  hetween  the  Spartans  and  AchaBan8« 

Thus  winter  came  on ;  and  Philip  once  more  avaQed  him-  Vain  at- 
aelf  of  it  to  obtain  if  possible  an  etj^uitable  peace.  At  a  eon-  tempts  to 
ter&ace  held  at  Nicsa  on  the  Maliac  gulf  toe  king  appeared  *^^**'^  * 
in  person,  and  endeavoured  to  come  to  an  understanding  ^^'^^^ 
with  Flamininus.  With  haughtj  politeness  he  dismissed 
the  petulant  arrogance  of  the  minor  chiefs,  and  by  marked 
deference  to  the  Bomaus  as  the  only  antagonists  on  an 
equality  with  him,  he  sought  to  obtain  from  them  tolerable 
terms.  Flamininus  was  sufficiently  refined  to  feel  himself 
flattered  by  the  urbanity  of  the  vanquished  prince  towards 
himself  and  his  arrogant  bearing  in  reference  to  the  allies, 
whom  the  Eomans  as  well  as  the  king  had  learned  to  despise ; 
but  his  powers  were  not  ample  enough  to  meet  the  king's 
wishes.  He  granted  him  a  two  months'  armistice  in  return 
for  the  evacuation  of  Phocis  and  Locris,  and  referred  him,  as 
to  the  main  matter,  to  his  government.  The  Roman  senate 
had  long  been  of  opinion,  that  Macedonia  must  give  up  all  her 
poflsesmons  abroad;  accordingly,  when  Philip's  ambassadors 
appealed  in  Some,  they  were  simply  asked  whether  they 
had  full  powers  to  renounce  all  Greece  and  in  particular 
Corinth,  Chalds,  and  Demetrias,  and  when  they  said  that 
they  had  not,  the  negotiations  were  immediately  broken 
off^  and  it  was  resolved  that  the  war  should  be  prosecuted 
with  energy.  With  the  help  of  the  tribunes  of  the  people, 
the  senate  succeeded  in  preventing  a  change  in  the  chief 
oonomand — which  had  often  proved  so  injurious — and  in 
prolonging  the  command  of  Flamininus ;  he  obtained  con- 
siderable reinforcements,  and  the  two  former  commanders, 
Publius  Galba  and  Publius  Villius,  were  instructed  to  place 
themselves  at  his  disposal  Philip  resolved  once  more  to 
risk  a  pitched  battle.  To  secure  Greece,  where  all  the  states 
except  the  Acamanians  and  Boeotians  were  now  in  arms 
against  him,  the  garrison  of  Corinth  was  augmented  to 
6000  men,  while  he  himself,  straining  the  last  energies  of  ex- 
hausted Macedonia  and  enrolling  children  and  old  men  in 
the  ranks  of  the  phalanx,  brought  into  the  field  an  army  of 
about  26,000  men,  of  whom  16,000  were  Macedonian  plta- 
langitcB,  Thus  the  fourth  campaign,  that  of  557,  began.  I97. 
Flamininus  despatched  a  part  of  the  fleet  against  the  Acarna-  ^''^i^ip  p^'o* 
nians,  who  were  besiegea  in  Leucas ;  in  Greece  proper  he  1^  *? 
became  by  stratagem  master  of  Thebes,  the   capital  of    *'*^* 
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BoBotia,  in  consequeiice  of  which  the  Boeotians  were  com- 
pelled to  join,  at  least  nominallj,  the  alliance  against  Mace- 
donia. Content  with  having  thus  interrupted  the  communi- 
cation between  Corinth  and  Chalcis,  he  proceeded  to  tbe 
north,  where  alone  a  decisive  blow  could  be  struck.  The 
great  difficulties  of  provisioning  the  armj  in  a  hostile  and 
for  the  most  part  desolate  count^,  which  had  often  hampered 
its  operations,  were  now  to  be  obviated  by  the  fleet  aocom- 
panymg  the  aimy  along  the  coast  and  carr^g  after  it  sup* 
plies  sent  fix)m  Africa,  Sicily,  and  Sardinia.  The  dedaive 
blow  came,  however,  earlier  than  Elamininus  had  expected. 
Philip,  impatient  and  confident  as  he  was,  could  not  endure 
to  await  the  enemy  on  the  Macedonian  frontier :  after  as* 
sembling  his  army  at  Dium,  he  advanced  through  the  pass  of 
Tempo  mto  The88aly,*and  encountered  the  army  of  the 
enemy  advancing  to  meet  him  in  the  district  of  Scotussa. 
Battle  of  The  Macedoman  and  Soman  armies  (the  latter  of  which 
Cynoeoe-  j^ad  been  reinforced  by  the  contingents  of  the  Apolloniates 
phals.  g^^  ^^^  Athamanes,bythe  Cretans  sent  byNabis,  and  espe- 
cially  by  a  strong  band  of  uStolians)  contained  nearly  equal 
numbers  of  combatants,  each  about  26,000  men;  the 
Bomans,  however,  had  the  superiority  in  cavalry.  In  front 
of  Scotussa,  on  the  plateau  of  the  Karadagh,  dunng  a  gloomy 
day  of  rain,  the  Soman  vanguard  unexpectedly  encountered 
that  of  the  enemy,  which  occupied  a  high  and  steep  hill 
named  Cynoscephalse,  that  lay  between  the  two  camps. 
Driven  back  into  the  plain,  the  Bomans  were  reinforced 
from  the  camp  by  the  light  troops  and  the  excellent  corps 
of  iBtolian  cavalry,  and  now  in  turn  forced  the  Macedo- 
nian vanguard  back  upon  and  over  the  height.  But  here 
the  Macedonians  a^in  fotmd  support  in  their  whole  cavahy 
and  the  larger  portion  of  their  light  infantry ;  the  Bomans, 
who  had  ventured  forward  imprudently,  were  pursued  with 
great  loss  almost  to  their  camp,  and  would  have  wholly 
taken  to  flight,  had  not  the  iEStolian  horsemen  prolonged 
the  combat  in  the  plain  until  Flamininus  could  bring  up 
his  rapidly  arranged  legions.  The  king  yielded  to  the  im- 
petuous cry  of  his  victorious  troops  demanding  the  continu- 
ance of  the  conflict,  and  hastily  drew  up  his  heavy-armed 
soldiers  for  the  battle,  which  neither  general  nor  soliuenhad 
expected  on  that  day.  It  was  important  to  occupy  the  hill, 
which  for  the  moment  was  quite  denuded  of  troops.  The 
right  wing  of  the  phalanx,  led  by  the  king  in  person,  arrived 
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early  enougli  to  form  without  trouble  in  battle  order  on  the 
height ;  the  left  had  not  yet  come  up,  when  the  light  troops 
of  the  Macedonians,  put  to  flight  by  the  legions,  rushed  up 
the  hill.  Philip  quickly  pushed  the  fagitive  crowd  past  the 
phalanx  into  the  middle  division,  and,  without  waiting  till 
r^icanor  had  arrived  on  the  left  wing  with  the  other  half  of 
the  phalanx,  which  followed  more  slowly,  he  ordered  the  right 
phalanx  to  couch  their  spears  and  to  charge  down  the  hill  on 
the  legions,  and  the  rearranged  light  infantry  simultaneously 
to  turn  them  and  take  them  in  flank.  The  attack  of  the 
phalanx,  irresistible  on  so  favourable  ground,  shattered  the 
Koman  infantry,  and  the  left  wing  of  the  Eomans  was  com- 
pleteljr  beaten.  Nicanor  on  the  other  wins;,  when  he  saw  the 
king  give  the  attack,  ordered  the  other  half  of  the  phalanx  to 
advance  in  all  haste ;  by  this  movement  it  was  thrown  into 
confusion,  and  while  the  first  ranks  were  already  rapidly  fol- 
lowing the  victorious  right  wine  down  the  hill,  and  were  still 
more  thrown  into  disorder  by  vie  inequality  of  the  mund, 
the  last  files  were  just  gaining  the  height.  The  right  wing 
of  the  Bomans  under  these  circumstances  soon  overcame  the 
enemy's  left ;  the  elephants  alone,  stationed  upon  this  wing, 
made  sad  havoc  in  the  broken  Macedonian  ranks.  While  a 
fearful  slaaghter  was  taking  place  at  this  point,  a  resolute 
Boman  officer  collected  twenty  companies,  and  with  these 
threw  himself  on  the  victorious  Macedonian  wing,  which  had 
advanced  so  far  in  pursuit  of  the  Soman  left  that  the  Eoman 
right  came  to  be  in  its  rear.  Against  an  attack  from  behind 
the  phalanx  was  defenceless,  and  this  movement  ended  the 
battle.  From  the  complete  breaking  up  of  the  two  phalanxes 
we  may  well  believe  that  the  Macedonian  loss  amounted  to 
13,000,  partly  prisoners,  partly  fallen — but  chiefly  the  latter, 
because  the  Boman  soldiers  were  not  acquainted  with  the 
Macedonian  sign  of  surrender,  the  raising  of  the  sarisstg. 
The  loss  of  the  victors  was  slight.  Philip  escaped  to  Larissa, 
and,  after  burning  all  his  papers  that  nobody  might  be  com- 
promised, evacuated  Thessaly  and  returned  home.  Simul- 
taneously with  this  great  defeat,  the  Macedonians  sufiered 
other  discomfitures  at  all  the  points  which  they  still  occu- 
pied ;  in  Oaria  the  Bhodian  mercenaries  defeated  the  Mace- 
aonian  corps  stationed  there  and  compelled  it  to  shut  itself 
up  in  Stratonicea ;  the  Corinthian  garrison  was  defeated  by 
>iioostratus  and  his  Achsans  with  severe  loss,  and  Leucas 
in  Acamania  was  taken  by  assault  after  a  heroic  resist- 
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ance.  Philip  was  completely  yanquished;  his  last  alliep, 
the  Acamaniansy  yielded  on  the  uews*  of  the  battle  of 
CynoBoephaliB. 
Prelimina^  It  was  completely  in  the  power  of  the  Somans  to  dictate 
ries  of  peace ;  they  used  their  power  without  abusing  it.  The  em- 
^^*  pire  of  Alexander  might  be  annihilated  ;  at  a  conference  of 
the  allies  this  proposal  was  actually  brought  forward  by  the 
JQtolians.  But  what  would  be  the  effect  of  such  a  course,  save 
to  demolish  the  rampart  protecting  Hellenic  culture  from  the 
l^racians  and  Celts?  Already  during  the  war  just  ended 
the  flourishing  Lysimachia  on  the  Thracian  Chersonese  had 
been  totally  destroyed  by  the  Thracians — ^a  serious  warning 
for  the  future.  Flamininus,  who  had  clearly  perceiyed 
the  bitter  animosities  subsisting  among  the  Grees  states, 
could  neyer  consent  that  the  great  Boman  power  should 
carry  into  effect  the  spiteful  projects  of  the  iBtolian  con- 
federacy, eyen  if  his  flellenic  sympathies  had  not  been  as 
much  won  by  the  polished  andchiyalrous  king  as  his  Koman 
national  feelmg  was  offended  by  the  boastings  of  the  ^tolians, 
the  '*  yictors  of  Cynoscephala,"  as  they  called  themselyes. 
He  replied  to  the  ^tolians  that  it  was  not  the  custom  of 
Bome  to  annihilate  the  vanquished,  and  that,  besides,  they 
were  their  own  masters  and  were  at  liberty  to  put  an  end  to 
Macedonia  if  they  could.  The  king  was  treated  with  all 
possible  respect,  and,  on  his  declaring  himself  ready  now 
to  entertain  the  demands  formerly  macfe,  an  armistice  for  a 
considerable  term  was  agreed  to  by  Flamininus  in  return  for 
the  payment  of  a  sum  of  money  and  the  furnishing  of  hos- 
tages, among  whom  was  the  kmg's  son  Demetrius, — an  ar- 
mistice which  Philip  greatly  ne^ed  in  order  to  expel  the 
Dardani  out  of  Macedonia. 
Puce  with  The  definitive  regulation  of  the  complicated  affairs  of 
Macedocia.  Greece  was  intrusted  by  the  senate  to  a  commission  of  ten 
persons,  the  head  and  soul  of  which  was  Flamininus.  Philip 
obtained  from  it  terms  similar  to  those  granted  to  Carthage. 
He  lost  all  his  foreign  possossions  in  Asia  Minor,  Thrace, 
Gkeeoe,  and  in  the  islanaa  of  the  Mge&n  sea ;  \^hile  he  re- 
tained Macedonia  proper  undiminished,  with  the  exception 
of  some  unimportant  stripes  on  the  frontier  and  the  pro- 
vince of  Orestis,  which  was  declared  free— a  stipulation 
which  Philip  felt  yery  keenly,  but  which  the  Bomans  could 
not  avoid  prescribing,  for  with  his  known  character  it  was 
impossible  to  leave  mm  free  to  dispose  of  subjects  who 
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had  ODce  reyolted  from  their  allegianoe.  Macedonia  was 
farther  bound  not  to  conclude  anj  foreign  alliances  without 
the  previous  knowledge  of  Borne,  and  not  to  send  garrisons 
abroad ;  she  was  bound,  moreover,  not  to  make  war  out  of 
Macedonia  against  civilized  states  or  against  any  allies  of 
Borne  at  all,  and  she  was  to  maintain  no  army  exceeding 
5000  men,  no  elephants,  and  not  more  than  five  decked  ships ; 
the  rest  were  to  be  given  up  to  the  Bomans.  Lastly,  Philip 
entered  into  symmachy  with  the  Bomans,  which  obliged 
him  to  send  a  contingent  when  re^quested ;  indeed,  Macedo* 
nian  troops  immediately  after  this  fought  side  by  side  with 
the  legions..  Moreover,  he  paid  a  contribution  of  1000 
talents  (£244,000). 

After  Macedonia  had  thus  been  reduced  to  complete  poli-  Greece  free, 
tical  nullity  and  was  left  in  possession  of  only  as  much 
power  as  was  needful  to  guard  the  frontier  of  Hellas  against 
the  barbarians,  the  Bomans  proceeded  to  dispose  of  the  pos* 
sessions  ceded  by  the  king.  The  Bomans,  who  just  at  that 
time  were  learning  by  experience  in  Spain  that  transmarine 
provinoes  are  a  very  dubious  gain,  and  who  had  by  no  means 
begun  the  war  with  a  view  to  the  acquisition  of  territory, 
took  none  of  the  spoil  for  themselves,  and  thus  compelled 
their  allies  also  to  moderation.  They  resolved  to  declare  all 
the  states  of  Greece,  which  had  previously  been  under  Philip, 
free ;  and  Flamininus  was  commissioned  to  read  the  decree 
to  that  effect  to  the  Greeks  assembled  at  the  Isthmian 
games  (558).  Thoughtful  men  perhaps  asked  whether  196. 
freedom  was  a  blessing  capable  of  being  thus  bestowed, 
and  what  was  the  value  of  freedom  to  a  nation  apart  from 
union  and  unity ;  but  the  rejoicing  was  great  and  sincere,  as 
the  intention  of  the  senate  was  sincere  in  conferring  the 
freedom.* 

The  only  exceptions  to  this  general  rule  were,  the  lUyrian  Soodnu 
provinces  eastward  of  Epidamnus,  which  fell  to  Pleuratus 
the  ruler  of  Scodra,  and  rendered  that  state  of  robbers  and 
pirates,  which  a  century  before  had  been  humbled  by  the 
TiamAna  (P.  74),  oucc  morc  ouc  of  the  most  powerful  of  the 
petty  principalities  in  those  resions;  some  districts  ip 
western  Thessaly,  which  Amynanaer  had  occupied  and  was 

*  There  are  stiU  extant  gold  staters,  with  the  head  of  Flamioinus  and  the 
inficripftion  *'  T.  Qttmoti  (w)/'  struck  in  Greece  under  the  goyerament  of  the 
liberator  of  the  Hellenes.  Tlie  use  of  the  Latin  hmgoageis  a  significant  00m- 
pliment* 
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allowed  to  retain ;  and  the  three  islands  of  Faros,  Scyros,  and 
Imbros,  which  were  presented  to  Athens  in  return  for  the 
many  hardships  which  she  had  suffered,  and  her  still  more 
numerous  addresses  of  thanks  and  courtesies  of  all  sortB. 
The  Bhodians,  of  course,  retained  their  Carian  possessions, 
and   the   Pergamenes   retained  ^g^ina.      The    remaining 
allies  were  only  indirectly  rewarded  by  the  accession   of 
the  newly  liberated  cities  to  the  several  confederacies.    The 
TheAduean  AchaBans  were  the  best  treated,  althoi^h  they  were  the 
leagaeen-    latest  in  joining  the  coalition  aeainst  rhilip;   apparently 
^^^        for  the  honouTf^le  reason,  that  this  federation  was  the  best 
organised  and  most  respectable  of  all  the  Otreek  states.    All 
the  possessions  of  Philip  in  the  Peloponnesus  and  on  the 
Isthmus,  and  conse<|uently  Corinth  in  particular,  were  in- 
The  Mto-    oorporated  with  their  league.     With  the  ^tolians  on  the 
liaos.  other  hand  the  Romans  used  little  ceremony;   they  were 

allowed  to  admit  the  towns  of  Phods  and  Locris  into 
their  symmachy,  but  their  proposals  to  extend  it  also  to 
Acamania  and  Thessaly  were  in  part  decidedly  rejected,  in 
part  postponed,  and  the  Thessalian  cities  were  organized 
mto  tour  small  independent  confederacies.  The  Hhodian 
city-league  reaped  the  benefit  of  the  liberation  of  Thaaos, 
Lemnos,  and  the  towns  of  Thrace  and  Asia  Minor. 
yf„  The  regulation  of  the  afiturs  of  the  Qtreek  states,  both  as 

against       respected  their  mutual  relations  and  their  internal  condi- 
Nabis  of     tion,  was  attended  with  difficulty.    The  most  urs^ent  matter 
Sparta.       ^1^  ^i^Q  y^^  which  had  been  carried  on  between  the  Spartans 
234.      and  Achieans  since  550,  in  which  the  duty  of  mediatmg  ne- 
cessarily fell  to  the  Romans.    But  after  various  attempts  to 
induce  Nabis  to  yield,  and  particularly  to  give  up  the  city  of 
Argos  belonging  to  the  Ach»an  league,  which  Philip  had 
surrendered  to  mm,  no  course  at  last  was  left  to  Flamininus 
but  to  have  war  declared  against  the  obstinate  freebooter- 
chief,  who  reckoned  on  the  well-known  grudge  of  the  ^to- 
lians  against  the  Romans  and  on  the  advance  of  Antiochua 
into  Europe,  and  pertinaciously  refused  to  restore  Argos. 
This  was  aone,  accordingly,  by  all  the  Hellenes  at  a  great 
diet  in  Corinth,  and  Flamininus  advanced  into  the  Pelopon- 
nesus accompanied  by  the  fleet  and  the  Romano-allied  army, 
which  included  a  contingent  sent  by  Philip  and  a  division 
of  Lacediemonian  emigrants  under  Agesipolis,  the  legitimate 
]9g^      king  of  Sparta  (559).    In  order  to  crush  his  antagonist 
immediately  by  an  overwhelming  superiority  of  force,  no 
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less  than  50,000  men  were  brought  into  the  field,  and,  the 

other  towns  being  disregarded,  the  capital  itself  was  at  onoe 

invested ;  but  the  desired  result  was  not  attained.    Nabis 

had  sent  into  the  field  a  considerable  tarmj  amounting  to 

15,000  men,  of  whom  5000  were  mercenaries,  and  he  nad 

confirmed  his  rule  afresh  by  a  complete  reign  of  terror — 

by  the  execution  en  masse  of  the  officers  and  inhabitants  of 

the  countiT  whom  he  suspected.    Even  when  he  himself 

after  the  nrst  successes  of  the  Boman  army  and  fleet  re- 

solred  to  yield  and  to  accept  the  comparatively  favourable 

terma  of  peace  proposed  by  Flamininus,  **  the  people,"  viz. 

the  banditti  whom  Nabis  had  domiciled  in  Sparta,  not  with* 

out  reason  apprehensive  of  a  reckoning  arber  the  victory, 

and  deceived  oy  accompanying  lies  as  to  the  uature  of  the 

terms  of  peace  and  as  to  the  advance  of  the  ^tolians  and 

Asiatics,  rejected  the  peace  offered  by  the  Soman  general,  so 

that  the  struggle  began  anew.    A  battle  took  place  in  &x>nt 

of  the  walls  and  an  assault  was  made  upon  the  town ;  which 

was  already  scaled  by  the  Somans,  when  the  setting  on  fire 

of  the  captured  streets  compelled  the  assailants  to  retire. 

At  last  the  obstinate  resistance  came  to  an  end.  Sparta  Settle- 
letained  its  independence  and  was  neither  compelled  to  ^^^  ^ 
receiTO  back  the  emigrants  nor  to  join  the  Achnan  league ;  ^^^ 
even  the  existing  monarchical  constitution,  and  Nabis  him- 
selfy  were  left  intact.  On  the  other  hand  Nabis  had  to 
cede  his  foreign  possessions,  Argos,  Messene,  the  Cretan 
cities,  and  the  whole  coast  besides ;  to  bind  himself  neither 
to  conclude  foreign  alliances,  nor  to  wage  war,  nor  to  keep 
any  other  vessels  than  two  open  boats ;  and  lastly  to  disgorge 
all  his  plunder,  to  give  to  the  Somans  hostages,  and  to  pay 
to  them  a  war-contribution.  The  towns  on  the  Laconian 
coast  were  given  to  the  Spartan  emigrants,  and  this  new 
community,  who  named  themselves  the  '*  free  Laconians," 
in  contrast  to  the  monarchically  governed  Spartans,  were 
directed  to  enter  the  Achiean  league.  The  emigrants  did 
not  receive  back  their  property,  as  the  district  assigned  to 
them  was  regarded  as  a  compensation  for  it ;  it  was  stipu* 
lated  on  the  other  hand,  that  their  vrives  and  children  should 
not  be  detained  in  Sparta  against  their  will.  The  Achaeans, 
although  by  these  arrangements  they  gained  the  accession  of 
the  free  Laconians  as  well  as  Arffos,  were  yet  far  from  con- 
tent ;  they  had  expected  that  the  dreaded  and  hated  Nabis 
would  be  superseded,  that  the  emigrants  would  be  brought 
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back,  and  that  the  Achtean  BptimBchj  would  be  extended  to 
the  whole  Peloponnesus.     Unprejudiced  persons,  faoweTer, 
will  not  fail  to  see  that  Flamininus  managed  these  difficult 
aflfiurs  as  fairly  and  justly,  as  it  was  possible  to  manage 
them  where  two  political  parties,  both  chargeable  with  un- 
fairness and  injustice,  stood  opposed  to  each  other.     With 
the  old  and  deep  hostility  subsisting  between  the  Spartans 
and  AchflBans,  the  incorporation  of  Sparta  into  the  Achaaan 
league  would  have  been  equivalent  to  placing  Sparta  under 
the  Achiean  yoke,  a  course  no  less  contrary  to  equity  than 
to  prudence.     The  restitution  of  the  emigrants,  and  the 
complete  restoration  of  a  government  that  had  been  set 
aside  for  twenty  years,  would  only  have  substituted  one 
reign  of  terror  for  another ;  the  plan  adopted  by  Flamininus 
was  the  right  one,  just  because  it  failed  to  satisfy  either 
of  the  extreme  parties.     At  length  thorough  provision 
appeared  to  be  made  that  the  Spartan  system  of  robbery 
by  sea  and  land  should  cease,  and  that  the  government 
there,  such  as  it  was,  should  prove  troublesome,  if  at .  all, 
only  to  its  own  subjects.    It  is  possible  that  Flamininus, 
who  knew  Nabis  and  could  not  be  aware  how  desirablerit 
was  that  he  should  personally  be  superseded,  omitted  to 
take  such  a  step  from  the  mere  desire  to  have  done  with  the 
matter  and  not  to  mar  the  fair  impression  of  his  successes 
by  complications  that  might  be  prolonged  bevond  all  calcu- 
lation ;  it  is  possible,  moreover,  -that  he  sougLt  to  preserve 
Sparta  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  power  of  the  Achiean  con* 
federacy  in  the  Peloponnesus,    ^ut  the  former  objection 
relates  to  a  point  of  secondarv  importance ;  and  as  to  the 
latter  view,  it  is  far  from  probable  that  the  Romans  conde- 
scended to  fear  the  Achieans. 
Find  settle-     Peace  was  thus  established,  extomally  at  least,  amonff  the 
mcntof      petty   Gh^ek  states.    But  the  internal  condition  ol  the 
^^^'^       several   communities   also   furnished   employment  to  the 
Boman  arbiter.   The  Boeotians  openly  displayed  their  Mace* 
donian  tendencies,  even  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Macedo* 
nians  from  Greece ;  although  Flamininus  had  at  their  re(}uest 
allowed  the  Bosotians  who  were  in  the  service  of  Philip  to 
return  home,  Brachyllas,  the  most  decided  partisan  of  Mace* 
donia,  was  elected  to  the  presidency  of  the  Boeotian  con- 
federacy, and  Flamininus  was  otherwise  irritated  in  various 
ways.  He  bore  it  with  unparalleled  patience ;  but  the  Boeo- 
tians friendly  to  Borne,  who  knew  what  awaited  them  after 
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the  departure  of  the  Komana,  determined  to  put  Brachyllaa 
to  death,  and  Flamininus,  whose  permission  they  deemed  it 
neoeaaary  to  ask,  at  least  did  not  forbid  them.     Brachyllas 
was  accordingly  killed ;  upon  which,  the  Boeotians  were  not 
content  with  prosecuting  the  murderers,  but  lay  in  wait 
for  the  Boman  soldiers  passins^  singly  or  in  smallparties 
through  their  territories,  and  killed  500  of  them.    This  was 
too  much  to  be  endured ;  Flamininus  imposed  on  them 
a  fine  of  a  talent  for  every  soldier ;  and  when  they  did  not 
pay  it,  he  collected  the  nearest  troops  and  besieged  Goronea 
(558).     Now  they  betook  themselves  to  entreaty ;  in  fact,       196. 
Flamininus  desisted  on  the  intercession  of  the  Achteans  and 
Athenians,  exacting  but  a  very  moderate  fine  from  those 
who  were  guilty ;  and  although  the  Macedonian  party  re- 
mained  continuously  at  the  h^m  in  the  petty  province,  the 
Bomans  met  their  puerile  opposition  simply  with  the  for- 
bearance of  superior  power.    In  the  rest  of  G-reece  F1&- 
mininua   contented   himself  with  exerting  his   influence, 
so  fiiT  as  he  could  do  so  without  violence,  over  internal 
affiora,  more  especially  in  the  case  of  the  newly-freed  com- 
munities ;  with  placiuj^  the  ascendancy  in  the  councils  and 
courts  in  the  hands  of  the  more  wealthy  and  bringing  the 
anti-Macedonian  party  to  the  helm ;  and  with  attaching  as 
much  as  possible  the  civic  commonwealths  to  the  Boman 
interest,  by  adding  everything,  which  in  each  community 
should  have  fallen  by  martial  law  to  the  Bomans,  to  the 
common  property  of  the  city  concerned.    The  work  was 
finished  in  the  spring  of  560 ;  Flamininus  once  more  as*      194. 
sembled  the  deputies  of  all  the  Greek  communities  at 
Corinth,  exhorted  them  to  a  rational  and  moderate  use  of 
the  freedom  conferred  on  them,  and  requested  as  the  only 
return  for  the  kindness  of  the  Bomans,  that  they  would 
within  thirty  days  send  to  him  the  Italian  captive  who  had 
been  sold  into  Gheece  during  the  HannibaHc  war.    Then 
be  evacuated  the  last  fortrrases,  in  which  Boman  sarri- 
Bons  were  stationed,  Demetrias,  Chalcis  along  with  the 
smaller  forts  dependent  upon  it  in  Eubcea,  and  Acrocorin- 
thus — ^thus  practically  £;iving  the  lie  to  the  assertion  of  the 
^tolians  that  Bome  had  inherited  from  Philip  the  **  fetters  ** 
of  Greece — and  departed  homeward  with  all  the  Boman 
troops  and  the  liberated  captives. 

It  is  only  contemptible  disingenuousness,  or  weakly  senti-  BtBoltk 
mentality,  which  can  fail  to  perceive  that  the  Bomans  were 
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entirely  in  earnest  in  the  liberation  of  Greece ;  and  the  rea- 
son, wny  the  plan  so  nobly  projected  resulted  in  so  wretched 
a  structure,  is  to  be  sought  onlyin  the  complete  moral  and 
political  disorganization  of  the  Hellenic  nation.  It  was  no 
small  matter,  that  a  mighl^  nation  should  have  suddenly 
with  its  powerful  arm  brought  the  land,  which  it  had  been 
accustomed  to  regard  as  its  primitive  home  and  as  the 
shrine  of  its  intellectual  and  higher  interests,  into  the  pos- 
session of  full  freedom^  and  should  have  conferred  on  every 
community  in  it  deliverance  from  foreign  taxation  and 
foreign  garrisons  and  the  unlimited  rifi;ht  of  self-govermnent ; 
it  is  mere  paltriness  that  sees  in  uiis  nothing  save  poli* 
tical  calculation.  Political  calculation  suggested  to  the 
Bomans  the  possibility  of  liberating  Greece ;  it  was  con* 
verted  into  a  reality  by  the  Hellenic  sympathies  that  were 
at  that  time  indescribably  powerful  in  Kome,  and  above  aU 
in  Elamininus  himself.  If  the  Bomans  are  liable  to  any  re* 
proach,  it  is  that  all  of  them,  and  in  particular  Flamininus 
who  overcame  the  well-founded  scruples  of  the  senate, 
allowed  the  magic  charm  of  the  Hellenic  name  to  prevent 
them  from  perceiving  in  all  its  extent  the  wretched  character 
of  the  Greek  states  of  that  period,  and  from  putting  a  stop 
at  once  to  the  proceedings  oi  communities  who,  owing  to  the 
impotent  antipathies  that  prevailed  alike  in  their  internal 
and  their  mutual  relations,  neither  knew  how  to  act  nor 
how  to  keep  quiet.  As  things  stood,  it  was  really  neoessarj 
at  once  to  put  an  end  to  such  a  freedom,  equally  pitiful  and 
pernicious,  by  means  of  a  superior  power  permanently  pre- 
sent on  the  spot ;  the  feeble  policy  of  sentiment,  with  all  its 
apparent  humanity,  was  far  more  cruel  than  the  sternest  oc- 
cupation would  have  been.  In  Bceotia  for  instance  Borne 
had,  if  not  to  instigate,  at  least  to  permit,  a  political  murder, 
because  the  Bomans  had  resolved  to  withdraw  their  troops 
from  Greece  and,  consequently,  could  not  prevent  the 
Greeks  friendly  to  Bome  from  seeking  their  remedy  in  the 
usiud  manner  of  the  country.  But  "Rome  herself  also  suf- 
fered from  the  effects  of  this  indecision.  The  war  with  An- 
tiochus  would  not  have  arisen  but  for  the  political  blunder 
of  liberating  Greece,  and  it  would  not  have  been  dan- 
gerous but  for  the  militarv  blunder  of  withdrawing  the 
garnsons  from  the  principal  fortresses  on  the  European  fron- 
tier. History  has  a  Nemesis  for  every  sin — for  an  impotent 
craving  after  ueedom,  as  well  as  for  an  injudicious  generosity. 
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CHAPTEE  IX. 

THE  WAR  WITH  AIJTIOCHUS  OF  ASIA. 

Lc  tbe  kingdom  of  Asia  the  diadem  of  the  Seleucidn  had  Antiochus 
been  worn  since  531  by  king  Antiochus  the  Third,  the  *^*  ^^^^ 
great-sreat-grandson  of  the  founder  of  the  dynasty.  He 
had,  ]me  Philip,  begun  to  reign  at  nineteen  years  of  age, 
and  had  displayed  sufficient  energy  and  enterprise,  espe- 
cially in  his  first  campaigns  in  the  East,  to  warrant  his 
being  without  ludicrous  impropriety  addressed  in  courtly 
style  as  *•  the  Great."  He  had  succeeded — ^more,  however, 
through  the  negligence  of  his  opponents  and  of  the  Egyp- 
tian Philopator  in  particular,  than  through  any  ability  of 
his  own — ^in  restonng  in  some  degree  the  integrity  of  the 
monarchy,  and  in  reuniting  with  his  crown,  first,  the  eastern 
satrapies  of  Media  and  Parthyene,  and  then  the  separate 
state  which  Achasus  had  founded  on  this  side  of  the  Taurus 
in  Asia  Minor.  A  first  attempt  to  wrest  from  the  Egyptians 
the  coast  of  Syria,  the  loss  of  which  he  sorely  felt,  had,  in  the 
year  of  the  battle  of  the  Trasimene  Lake,  met  with  a  bloody 
repulse  from  Philopator  at  Baphia;  and  Antiochus  had 
taken  good  care  not  to  resume  the  contest  with  Egypt,  so 
long  as  a  man— even  though  he  were  but  an  indolent  one — 
occupied  the  Egyptian  throne.  But,  after  Philopator^s 
death  (549),  the  right  moment  for  crushing  Egypt  appeared  205. 
to  have  arrived ;  and  with  that  view  Antiochus  entered  into 
concert  with  Philip,  and  had  thrown  himself  upon  Gcele- 
Syria  while  Philip  attacked  the  cities  of  Asia  Minor.  When 
the  Bomans  interposed  in  that  quarter,  it  seemed  for  a  mo- 
ment as  if  Antiochus  would  make  common  cause  with 
Philip  against  them — ^the  course  dictated  by  the  position  of 
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affain,  as  well  as  by  the  treaty  of  alliance.  But,  not  fiir- 
seeins  enough  to  repel  at  once  with  all  his  energy  any 
inter&rence  whatever  by  the  Bomans  in  the  affairs  of  the 
East,  Antiochus  thought  that  his  best  course  was  to  take 
advantage  of  the  subjugation  of  Philip  by  the  Bomana 
(which  might  easily  be  foreseen),  in  order  to  secure  the  ~ 


ciom  of  !^ypt,  which  he  had  previously  been  willing  to 
share  with  Philip,  for  himself  alone.  Notwithstanding  the 
intimate  relations  of  Borne  with  the  court  of  Alexandria  and 
her  royal  ward,  the  senate  by  no  means  intended  to  be  in 
reality,  what  it  was  in  name,  his  '^  guardian ;"  firmly  resolved 
to  give  itself  no  concern  about  Asiatic  affairs  except  in  case 
of  extreme  necessity,  and  to  limit  the  sphere  of  the  Boman 
power  by  the  Piiliurs  of  Hercules  and  the  Hellespont,  it 
allowed  the  Great  King  to  take  his  course.  He  himself  did 
not  probably  contemplate  in  earnest  the  conquest  of  Egypt 

E roper — ^which  was  more  easily  talked  of  than  achiev^ — 
ut  he  contemplated  the  subjugation  of  the  foreign  posses* 
sions  of  Egypt  one  after  another,  and  at  once  attacked 
those  in  Cilicia  as  well  as  in  Syria  and  Palestine.    The  great 
198.      victory,  which  be  gained  in  656  over  the  Egyptian  general 
Scopas  at  Mount  Panium  near  the  sources  of  the  Jordan, 
not  only  gave  him  complete  possession  of  that  region  aa  far 
as  the  frontier  of  Egypt  proper,  but  so  terrified  the  Egyp- 
tian guardians  of  the  young  king  that,  to  prevent  Antiochua 
from  invading  Egypt,  thej  submitted  to  a  peace  and  sealed 
it  by  the  betrothal  of  theur  ward  to  Cleopatra  the  daughter 
of  Antiochus.     When  he  had  thus  achieved  his  first  object, 
he  proceeded  in  the  following  year,  that  of  the  battle  of 
Gynoscephal®,  with  a  strong  fleet  of  100  decked  and  100 
open  vessels  to  Asia  Minor,  to  take  possession  of  the  dis- 
tricts that  formerly  belonged  to  Egypt  on  the  south  and 
west  coast  of  Asia  Minor — it  is  probable  that  the  Egyptian 
government  had  ceded  these  districts,  which  were  actually 
m  the  hands  of  Philip,  to  Antiochus  under  the  peace,  and 
had  renounced  their  foreign  possessions  generally  in  Anti- 
ochus' favour, — and  to  recover  the  Greeks  of  Asia  Miner 
as  a  whole  to  his  empire.  At  the  same  time  a  strong  Syrian 
land- army  assembled  in  Sardes. 
Difficulties       This  enterprise  had  an  indirect  bearing  on  the  Bomans, 
with  Kome.  who  from  the  first  had  demanded  that  Philip  should  with* 
draw  his  garrisons  from  Asia  Minor  and  should  leave  to  the 
Bhodians  and  Pergamenes  their  territory  and  to  the  free 
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cities  their  former  conatitutioii  unimpaired^  and  who  had 
now  to  witness  Antiochus  taking  possession  of  them  in 
Philip's  place.  Attains  and  the  Bnodians  found  themselves 
now  directly  threatened  by  Antiochus  with  precisely  the 
same  danger  as  had  driyen  them  a  few  years  before  into  the 
war  with  Philip ;  and  they  naturally  sought  to  inyolve  the 
Bomans  in  this  war  as  well  as  in  that  which  had  just  termi- 
nated. Already  in  555-^  Attains  had  requested  from  the  199.19s. 
Bomans  military  aid  against  Antiochus,  who  had  occupied  his 
territory  while  the  troops  of  Attalus  were  employed  in  the 
Boman  war.  The  more  energetic  Ehodians  eyen  declared 
to  king  Antiochus,  when  in  the  spring  of  557  his  fleet  ap-  197. 
peared  off  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  that  they  would  regard 
its  passing  beyond  the  Chelidonian  islands  (off  the  Lycian 
coast)  as  a  declaration  of  war ;  and,  when  Antiochus  did  not 
regard  the  threat,  they,  emboldened  by  the  accounts  that 
had  just  arriyed  of  the  battle  of  CynoscephaJsQ,  had  imme- 
diately begun  the  war  and  had  actually  protected  against 
the  king  the  most  important  of  the  Carian  cities,  Oaunus, 
Halicamassus,  and  Myndus,  and  the  island  of  Samos.  Most 
of  the  half-free  cities  had  submitted  to  .Antiochus,  but  some 
of  them,  more  especially  the  important  cities  of  Smyrna, 
Alexandria  Troas,  and  I^ampsacus,  had,  on  learning  the  dis- 
comfiture of  Philip,  likewise  taken  courage  to  resist  the 
Syrian;  and  their  urgent  entreaties  were«combiued  with 
those  of  the  Bhodians. 

It  admits  of  no  doubt,  that  Antiochus,  so  far  as  he  wss 
at  all  capable  of  forming  a  resolution  and  adhering  to  it,  had 
already  made  up  his  mind  not  only  to  attach  to  his  empire 
the  Egyptian  possessions  in  Asia,  but  also  to  make  conquests 
on  his  own  behalf  in  Europe  and,  if  not  to  seek,  at  any  rate  to 
risk  on  that  account  a  war  with  Borne.  The  Bomans  bad 
thus  every  reason  to  comply  with  that  request  of  their 
allies,  and  to  interfere  directly  in  Asia ;  but  they  showed 
little  inclination  to  do  so.  They  not  only  delayed  as  long, 
as  the  Macedonian  war  lasted,  and  gave  to  Attalus  nothing 
but  the  protection  of  diplomacy  (which,  so  far,  proved  in 
the  first  instance  effective) ;  but  even  after  their  victory, 
while  they  spoke  as  though  the  cities  which  had  been  in 
the  hands  of  Ptolemy  and  Philip  ought  not  to  be  taken 
possession  of  by  Antiochus,  and  while  the  freedom  of  the 
Asiatic  cities,  Abydos,  Cius,  and  Myrina,  figured  in  Boman 
documents,  they  took  not  the  smallest  step  to  give  effect  to 
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it,  and  allowed  king  Antiochus  to  employ  tbe  favourable 
opportunity  presented  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  Macedonian 
garriBons  to  introduce  his  own.  In  fact,  they  eyen  went  so 
far  as  to  submit  to  his  landing  in  Europe  in  the  spring 

196.  of  658  and  invading  the  Thracian  Chersonese,  where  he 
occupied  Sestus  and  Madytus  and  spent  a  considerable 
time  in  the  chastisement  of  the  Thracian  barbarians  and  the 
restoration  of  the  destroyed  Lysimachia,  which  he  had 
selected  as  his  chief  stronghold  and  as  the  capital  of  the 
newly  instituted  satrapy  of  Thrace.  Flamininus  indeed, 
who  was  intrusted  with  the  conduct  of  these  affairs,  sent  to 
the  king  at  Lysimachia  enyoys,  who  talked  of  the  integrity 
of  the  "EgjipUvBiJi  territory  and  of  the  ireedom  of  aU  the  Hel- 
lenes ;  but  nothing  came  of  it.  The  king  talked  in  reply  of 
his  undoubted  legal  title  to  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Lysi* 
ihachus  conquered  by  his  ancestor  Seleucus,  explained  that 
hei  was  employed  not  in  making  territorial  acquisitions  but 
only  in  preserving  the  integrity  of  his  hereditary  dominions, 
ana  decuned  the  intervention  of  the  Bomans  in  his  disputes 
with  the  cities  subject  to  him  in  Asia  Minor.  With  justice 
he  was  enabled  to  add  that  peace  had  already  been  con- 
cluded with  Egypt,  and  that  the  Bomans  were  thus  de- 
prived of  any  tormid  pretext  for  interfering.*  The  sudden 
return  of  the  king  to  Asia  occasioned  by  a  false  report  of 
the  death  of  the  young  kin^  of  Egypt,  and  the  projects  which 
it  suggested  of  a  landing  in  Cyprus  or  even  at  Alexandria^ 
led  to  the  breaking  off  of  the  conferences  without  coming  to 
any  conclusion,  still  less  producing  any  result.    In  the  fol- 

195.  lowing  year,  669,  Antiochus  returned  to  Lysimachia  with 
his  fleet  and  army  reinforced,  and  employed  himself  in 
organizing  the  new  satrapy  which  he  destined  for  his  son 
Seleucus.  Hannibal,  who  had  been  obliged  to  flee  from 
Carthage,  came  to  him  at  Ephesus;  and  the  singularly 
honourable  reception  accorded  to  the  exile  was  equiva- 
lent to  a  declaration  of  war  against  Rome.    Nevertheless 

^^*  Flamininus  in  the  spring  of  660  withdrew  all  the  Roman 
garrisons  from  Greece.  This  was  under  the  existing  cir- 
cumstances at  least  a  mischievous  error,  if  not  a  criniinal 

*  The  d«finite  testimony  of  HJeronymiu,  who  places  the  betrothal  of  tbe 
198.       Syrian  princess  Cleopatra  with  Ptolemy  Epiphanes  in  556,  taken  in  connectSon 

with  the  hints  in  Liy.  zzziii.  40  and  Appian.  Syr,  3,  and  with  the  actual  aocom- 
193.       plishment  of  the  marriage  in  561,  puts  it  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  interference 

of  the  Romans  in  the  a&irs  of  Egypt  was  in  tlus  case  foroudly  unprovoked 
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acting  in  opposition  to  his  own  better  knowledge ;  for  we 
cannot  dismiss  the  idea  that  Flamininus,  in  order  to  carry 
home  with  him  the  undiminished  glory  of  having  wholly 
terminated  the  war  and  liberated  Hellas,  contented  himself 
with  superficially  covering  up  for  the  time  the  smouldering 
embers  of  revolt  and  war.  The  Boman  statesman  might 
perhaps  be  right,  when  he  pronounced  any  attempt  to  bring 
Greece  directly  under  the  dominion  of  the  Bomans,  and 
any  intervention  of  the  Bomans  in  Asiatic  affairs,  to  be  a 
political  blunder ;  but  the  opposition  fermenting  in  Greece, 
the  feeble  arrogance  of  the  Asiatic  king,  the  residence,  at 
the  Syrian  head-quarters,  of  the  bitter  ^nemy  of  the  Bomans 
who  had  already  raised  the  west  in  arms  against  Bome — all 
these  were  clear  signs  of  the  imminence  of  a  fresh  appeal 
to  arms  on  the  part  of  the  HeUenic  East,  which  would 
necessarily  seek  at  least  to  transfer  Greece  from  the  client- 
ship  of  Borne  to  that  of  the  states  opposed  to  Bome,  and, 
if  that  object  should  be  attained,  woiud  immediately  extend 
the  circle  of  its  operations.    It  is  plain  that  Bome  could 

'  not  allow  this  to  take  place.  When  Elamininus,  ignoring 
all  these  sure  indications  of  war,  withdrew  the  garrisons 
from  Greece,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  made  demands  on 
the  king  of  Asia  which  he  had  no  intention  of  employine: 
his  army  to  support,  he  overdid  his  part  in  words  as  much 
as  he  fell  short  m  action,  and  forgot  his  duty  as  a  general 
and  as  a  citizen  in  the  indulgence  of  his  personal  vanity — a 
vanity  which  wished  to  enjoy  the  credit  of  having  conferred 
peace  on  Bome  and  freedom  on  the  Greeks  of  both  conti- 
nents. 

Antiochus  employed  the  unexpected  respite  in  strength-  Prepua- 
ening  his  position  at  home  and  his  relations  with  his  ^ionf  of 
neighbours  oefore  beginning  the  war — in  which  he  was  the  ^*><x^h"« 

J   more  resolved  to  engage,  the  more  the  enemy  appeared  to  wftlTRome. 
procrastiiiate.    He  now  (661)  ^ve  his  daughter  Cleopatra,       193. 
previously  betrothed,  in  mamage  to  the   young  king  of 
Egypt.     That  he  at  the  same  time  promised  to  restore  the 
provmces   wrested  from  his    son-in-law,    was   afterwards 
affirmed  on  the  part  of  Egypt,  but  probably  without  war- 

•  rant ;  at  any  rate  the  land  remained  actually  attached  to 
the  Syrian  kingdom.*    He  offered  to  restore  to  Eumenes, 

^  For  this  we  have  the  testimony  of  Polybios  (xxriii.  1),  which  the  sequel 
of  the  history  of  Jncbea  completely  confirms;  Ensebius  (p.  117,  Mat)  is  mis- 
taken in  maiang  Philometor  mler  of  Syria.    We  certainly  find  that  about 

VOL.  ri.  s 
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197.  who  had  in  557  succeeded  his  father  Attalus  on  the 
throne  of  Pergamus,  the  towns  taken  from  him,  and  to  give 
him  also  one  of  his  daughters  in  marriage,  if  he  would 
abandon  the  Roman  alliance.  In  like  manner  he  bestowed  a 
daughter  on  Ariarathes,  king  of  Gappadocia,  and  gained  the 
Galatians  by  presents,  while  he  reduced  by  arms  the  Pisi- 
dians  who  were  constantly  in  revolt,  and  other  small  tribes. 
Extensive  privileges  were  granted  to  the  Byzantines ;  re- 
specting the  cities  in  Asia  Minor,  the  king  declared  that  he 
would  concede  the  independence  of  the  old  free  cities  such 
as  Shodes  and  Cyzicus,  and  would  be  content  in  the  case  of 
the  others  with  a  mere  formal  recognition  of  his  supremacy  ; 
indeed,  he  gave  them  to  understand  that  he  was  ready  to 
submit  to  the  arbitration  of  the  Bhodians.  In  European 
Gh?eece  he  could  safely  count  on  the  ^tolians,  and  he  hoped 
to  induce  Philip  again  to  take  up  arms.  In  fact,  a  plan  of 
Hannibal  obtained  the  royal  approval,  according  to  which 
he  was  to  receive  from  Antiochus  a  fleet  of  100  sail  and  a 
land  army  of  10,000  infantry  and  1000  cavalry,  and  was  to 
employ  them  in  kindling  first  a  third  Punic  war  in  Car- 
thage, and  then  a  second  Hannibalic  war  in  Italy ;  Tynan 
emissaries  proceeded  to  Carthage  to  pave  the  way  for  an 
appeal  to  arms  there  (P.  203V  Finally,  good  results  were 
anticipated  from  the  Spanisa  insurrecdon,  which,  at  the 
time  when  Hannibal  left  Carthage,  was  at  its  height  (P.  210). 
jEtoliaL  ;n*  While  the  storm  was  thus  gathering  from  far  and  wide 
^S^^  against  Some,  it  was  on  this,  as  on  all  occasions,  the  Hel^ 
Itome!  lenes  implicated  in  the  enterprise,  who,  while  they  were  of 
least  moment,  took  the  most  important  steps  and  acted  with 
the  utmost  impatience.  The  exasperated  and  arrogant  JEtto- 
lians  began  by  degrees  to  persuade  themselves  that  Philip 
had  been  vanquished  by  them  and  not  by  the  Bomans,  and 
could  not  even  wait  till  Antiochus  should  advance  into  Greece. 
Their  policy  is  briefly  expressed  in  the  reply,  which  their  sfiYt- 
tegus  gave  soon  afterwards  to  Flamininus,  when  he  requested 
a  copy  of  the  declaration  of  war  against  Borne :  that  he  would 
deliver  it  to  him  in  person,  when  the  iBtolian  army  should 


187*  567  burners  of  the  Syrian  taxes  made  their  payments  at  Alexandria  (Joseph, 
xii.  4,  7) ;  bat  this  doubtless  took  place,  witliout  detriment  to  the  rights  of 
soTereignty,  simply  because  the  dowry  of  Cleopatra  constituted  a  charge  on 
those  revenues  ;  and  from  this  very  circumstance  probably  aroso  the  subse- 
quent  dispute. 
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encamp  by  the  Tiber.    The  JEtolians  acted  as  the  agents  of 
the  Syrian  king  in  Ghreece  and  deceired  both  parties,  by 
representing  to  the  idng  that  all  the  Hellenes  were  waiting 
with  open  arms  to  receive  him  as  their  true  deliverer,  and 
by  telling  those  in  Ghreece  who  were  disposed  to  listen  to 
them  that  the  landing  of  the  king  was  nearer  than  it  was 
in  reality.    Thus  they  actually  succeeded  in  inducing  the 
foolish  selfishness  of  Nabis  to  throw  off  the  mask  and  to  re- 
kindle in  Qreeoe  the  flame  of  war  two  years  after  Flamiui- 
nus's  departure,  in  the  spring  of  562  ;  but  in  doing  so  they      1.9  2. 
missed  their  aim.    Nabis  attacked  Gythium,  one  of  the 
towns  of  the  free  Laconians  that  by  the  last  treaty  had  been 
annexed  to  the  Ach»an  league,  and  took  it ;  but  the  expe- 
rienced strategus  of  the  Achieans,  Philopcemen,  defeated  mm 
at  the  Barbosthenian  mountains,  and  the  tyrant  brought 
back  barely  a  fourth  part  of  his  army  to  his  capital,  in  which 
PhilopoBmen  shut  him  up.    As  such  a  commencement  was 
no  sufficient  inducement  for  Antiochus  to  come  to  Europe, 
the  ^tolians  resolved  to  possess  themselves  of  Sparta,  Chalcis, 
and  Demetrias,  and  by  gaining  these  important  towns  to 
prevail  upon  the  king  to  embark.    In  the  first  place  they 
thoug^ht  to  become  masters  of  Sparta,  bv  arranging  that  the 
^tolian  Alexamenus  should  march  with  1000  men  into  the 
town  under  pretext  of  bringing  a  contingent  in  terms  of 
the  alliance,  and  should  embrace  the  opportunity  of  making 
away  with  Nabis  and  of  occupying  the  town.    This  was 
done,  and  Nabis  was  killed  at  a  review  of  the  troops ;  but, 
when  the  ^tolians  dispersed  to  plunder  the  town,  the 
Lacediemonians  found  tune  to  rally  and  slew  them  to  a 
man.    The  city  was  then  induced  by  Philopoemen  to  join 
the  Achiean  league.    This  laudable  project  of  the  ^tolians 
had  thus  not  only  deservedly  fieuled,  but  had  precisely  the 
opposite  effect  of  uniting  almost  the  whole  Peloponnesus  in 
the  hands  of  the  other  party.     It  fared  little  oetter  with 
them  at  Chalcis,  for  the  Boman  party  there  called  in  the 
citizens  of  Eretria  and  Oarystus  in  !Buboea,  who  were  favour- 
able to  Bome,  to  render  seasonable  aid  against  the  ^tolians 
and  the  Chalcidiah  exiles.    On  the  other  hand  the  occupa- 
tion of  Demetrias  was  successful,  for  the  Magnetes  to  whom 
the  city  had  been  assigned  were,  not  without  reason,  appre- 
hensive that  it  had  been  promised   by  the  Bomans  to 
Philip  as  a  prize  in  return  for  his  aid  against  Antiochus ; 
several  squadrons  of  ^tolian  horse  moreover  managed  to 
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steal  into  the  town  under  the  pretext  of  escorting  Eurj 
lochus,  the  recalled  head  of  the  opposition  to  Borne.  Thus 
the  Magnetes  passed  over,  partly  ot  their  own  accord,  partly 
by  compulsion,  to  the  side  of  the  ^tolians,  and  the  latter 
did  not  fail  to  make  good  use  of  the  fact  at  the  court  of  the 
Seleucide. 

Antiochus  took  his  resolutioif.  A  rupture  with  Rome, 
in  spite  of  endeavours  to  postpone  it  by  the  diplomatic 
expedient  of  embassies,  could  no  longer  be  avoided.  Already 
in  the  spring  of  561  Flamininus,  who  continued  to  have  a 
decisive  voice  in  the  senate  as  to  eastern  affiiirs,  had  ex- 
pressed the  Boman  ultimatum  to  the  envoys  of  the  king, 
Menippus  and  Hegesianax;  viz.,  that  he  should  either 
evacuate  Europe  and  dispose  of  Asia  at  his  pleasure,  or 
retain  Thrace  and  submit  to  a  Boman  protectorate  over 
Smyrna,  Lampsacus,  and  Alexandria  Troas.  These  demands 
had  been  again  discussed  at  Ephesus,  the  chief  stronghold 
and  head-quarters  of  the  king  m  Asia  Minor,  in  the  spring 
of  562,  between  Antiochus  and  the  envoys  of  the  senate, 
Fublius  Sulpicius  and  Fublius  Yillius ;  and  they  had  sepa- 
rated with  the  conviction  on  both  sides  that  a  peaceful 
settlement  was  no  longer  possible.  Thenceforth  war  was 
resolved  on  in  Bome.  In  that  very  summer  of  562  a  Boman 
fleet  of  80  sail,  with  3000  soldiers  on  board,  under  Aulus 
Atilius  Serranus  appeared  off  Gythium,  where  their  arrival 
accelerated  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  between  the  Achieans 
and  Spartans ;  the  eastern  coasts  of  Sicily-  and  Italy  were 
strongly  garrisoned,  so  as  to  be  secure  against  any  attempts 
at  a  landmg ;  a  land  army  was  expected  in  G^ece  in  the 
autumn.  In  the  spring  of  562  Flamininus,  by  direction 
of  the  senate,  had  proceeded  to  Greece  to  thwart  the  in- 
trigues of  the  opposite  party,  and  to  counteract  as  far  as 
possible  the  evil  effects  of  the  ill-timed  evacuation  of  the 
country.  The  ^tolians  had  already  gone  so  far  as  formally 
to  declare  war  in  their  diet  against  ^me.  Flamininus  suc- 
ceeded in  preserving  Chalcis  to  the  Bomans  by  throwing  into 
it  a  garrison  of  500  AchsBans  and  500  Pergamenes.  He 
made  an  attempt  also  to  recover  Demetrias ;  and  the  Mag- 
netos wavered.  Though  some  towns  in  Asia  Minor,  which 
Antiochus  had  proposed  to  subdue  before  beginning  the 
|;reat  war,  still  held  out,  he  could  no  longer  delay  his  land- 
ing, unless  he  was  willing  to  let  the  Bomans  recover  all  the 
advantages  which  they  had  surrendered  two  years  before  by 
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withdrawing  their  garriaons  from  Greece.  He  collected  the 
vesaela  and  troops  which  were  at  hand  —  he  had  but  40 
decked  veeaela  and  10,000  in&ntrj,  along  with  500  horse 
and  6  elephants — ^and  started  from  the  Thracian  Chersonese 
for  Gbeece,  where  he  landed  in  the  autumn  of  562  at  ^^' 
Pteleum  on  the  FagassBan  gulf,  and  immediately  occupied 
the  adjoining  Demetrias.  About  the  same  time  a  Boman 
army  of  nearly  ^5,000  men  under  the  prsetor  Marcus  B»biu8 
landed,  at  ApoUonia.  The  war  was  thus  begun  on  both 
sides. 

Everything  depended  on  the  extent  to  which  that  com-  Attitude  of 
prehensiyely  planned  coalition  against  Bome,  of  which  Anti-  ^  ^"^^^ 
ochus  came  rorward  as  the  head,  would  be  realized.  As  to  ^^!^' 
the  phm,  first  of  all,  of  stirring  up  enemies  to  the  Bomans  fjkA  Himni. 
in  Carthage  and  Italy,  it  was  the  fate  of  Hannibal  at  the  baL 
court  of  Ephesus,  as  through  his  whole  career,  to  haye 
projected  his  grand  and  noble  schemes  for  the  behoof  of 
people  narrow-minded  and  mean.  Nothing  was  done  towards 
their  execution,  except  that  some  Carthaginian  patriots 
were  compromised ;  no  choice  was  left  to  the  Carthaginians 
but  to  show  unconditional  submission  to  Bome.  The  cama- 
rilla would  haye  nothing  to  do  with  Hannibal — he  was  too 
inconyeniently  great  for  court  cabala ;  and,  after  haying  tried 
ail  sorts  of  absurd  expedients — such  as  accusing  the  general^ 
with  whose  name  the  Bomjins  frightened  their  children, 
of  concert  with  the  Boman  envoys — ^they  succeeded  in  per- 
suading Antiochus  the  Great,  who  like  all  insignificant 
monarchs  plumed  himself  greatly  on  his  independence  and 
was  influenced  by  nothing  so  easily  as  by  the  fear  of  being 
ruled,  into  the  wise  belief  that  he  ought  not  to  allow  him- 
self to  be  thrown  into  the  shade  by  that  illustrious  man* 
Accordingly  it  was  in  solemn  council  resolved  that  the 
Phosnidan  should  be  employed  in  future  only  for  subor- 
dinate enterprises  and  for  giving  advice — ^with  the  reserva- 
tion, of  course,  tbat  that  advice  should  never  be  followed. 
Hannibal  revenged  himself  on  the  mob  of  courtiers,  by  ac- 
cepting eveiy  commission  and  brilliantly  executing  all. 

In  Asia  dappadoda  adhered  to  the  Great  King ;  Prusias  States  of 
of  Bithynia  on  the  other  hand  took,  as  usual,  the  side  ^^  Minor. 
of  the  stronfiner.     King  Eumenes  remained  faithful  to  the 
old  policy  of  his  house,  which  was  now  at  length  to  yield  to 
him  its  true  fruit.    He  had  not  only  persisted  in  refusing 
the  offers  of  Antiochus,  but  had  constantly  urged  the 
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Bomansto  a  war,  from  which  he  anticipated  the  ag|;raDdi2e- 
ment  of  his  kingdom.  The  Bhodians  and  Byzantmes  like- 
wise joined  their  old  allies.  Egypt  too  took  the  side  of 
Bome  and  offered  support  in  supplies  and  men;  which, 
however,  the  Bomans  did  not  accept. 
MacedoDu.  In  Europe  the  result  mainly  depended  on  the  position 
which  Philip  of  Macedon  would  take  up.  True  policy  ought 
perhaps  to  have  induced  him,  notwithstanding  all  the  in- 
juries or  short-comings  of  the  past,  to  unite  with  Antiochus. 
*But  Philip  was  ordinarily  influenced  not  by  such  conmder- 
ations,  but  by  his  likings  and  disUkings ;  and  his  hatred  was 
naturally  directed  much  more  against  the  faithless  ally,  who 
had  lefb  him  to  contend  alone  with  the  common  enemy,  had 
sought  merely  to  seize  his  own  share  in  the  spoil,  and  had 
become  a  burdensome  neighbour  to  him  in  Thrace,  than 
against  the  conqueror,  who  nad  treated  him  respectfuUj  and 
honourably.  Antiochus  had,  moreoTer,  given  deep  offence  to 
the  hot  temper  of  Philip  by  the  setting  up  of  absurd  pre- 
tenders to  the  Macedonian  crown,  and  by  the  ostentatious 
burial  of  the  Macedonian  bones  bleaching  at  Cynoscephals. 
Philip  therefore  placed  his  whole  force  with  cordial  zeal  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Bomans. 

The  second  power  of  Greece,  the  Achieon  league,  adhered 
no  less  decidedly  than  the  first  to  the  allianoe  vtrith  Rome. 
Of  the  smaller  powers,  the  Thessalians  and  the  Athenians  held 
by  Bome ;  among  the  latter  an  Achaean  garrison  introduced 
by  Flamininus  into  the  citadel  brought  the  patrioticpartj, 
which  was  somewhat  numerous,  to  reason.  The  f^irots 
exerted  themselves  to  keep  on  good  terms,  if  possible,  with 
both  parties.  Thus,  in  addition  to  the  ^tolians  and  the  Mag- 
netos who  were  joined  by  a  portion  of  the  neighbouring  Per- 
rhffibians,  Antiochus  was  supported  only  by  Am^ander,  the 
weak  king  of  the  Athamanes,  who  allowed  himself  to  be 
dazzled  by  foolish  designs  on  the  Macedonian  crown ;  by  the 
Boeotians,  amonff  whom  the  party  opposed  to  Bome  was  still 
at  the  helm ;  and  by  the  Eleans  and  Messenians  in  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus, who  were  in  the  habit  of  taking  part  with  the 
^tolians  against  the  Aohttans.  This  was  mdeed  a  hopeful 
beginning ;  and  the  title  of  commander-in-chief  with  abso- 
lute power,  which  the  ^tolians  decreed  to  the  Ghreat  King, 
seemed  insult  added  to  injury.  There  had  been,  just  as  usuiS, 
lying  on  both  sides.  Instead  of  the  countless  hordes  of 
Asia,  the  king  brought  up  a  force  scarcely  half  as  strong  as 
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an  ordinary  consular  army ;  and  instead  of  the  open  arms 
with  which  all  the  Hellenes  were  to  welcome  their  deliverer 
from  the  £oman  yoke,  one  or  two  sets  of  klephts  and  some 
dissolute  city  train-hands  fraternized  with  the  king. 

For  the  moment,  indeed,  Antiochus  anticipated  the  Bo-  AntL)chus 
mans  in  Greece  proper.  Chalcis  was  garrisoned  by  the  Grreek  ^^  Greece, 
allies  of  the  Romans,  and  refused  the  first  summons ;  but 
the  fortress  surrendered  when  Antiochus  advanced  with  all 
his  force ;  and  a  Boman  division,  which  arrived  too  late  to 
occupy  it,  was  annihilated  by  Antiochus  at  Delium.  Eu- 
bcea  was  thus  lost  to  the  Bomans.  Antiochus  also  made 
an  attempt  in  winter,  in  concert  with  the  ^tolians  and 
Acamanians,  to  gain  Thessaly ;  Thermopyhe  was  occupied, 
FheriB  and  other  towns  were  taken,  but  Appius  Claudius 
came  up  with  2000  men  from  ApoUonia,  relieved  Larisa,  and 
took  up  his  position  there.  Antiochus  tired  of  the  winter 
campaign  preferred  to  return  to  his  pleasant  quarters  at 
Chalcis,  where  he  spent  his  time  merrily,  and  even,  in  spite 
of  his  fifty  years  and  his  warlike  schemes,  married  a  fair 
Chalcidian.  So  the  winter  of  562-^  passed,  without  Antio-  192-191 
chuB  doing  much  more  than  sending  letters  hither  and 
thither  through  Greece :  a  Boman  officer  remarked,  that  he 
waged  war  by  means  of  pen  and  ink. 

In  the  beginning  of  spring  563  the  Boman  staff  arrived  at  I9i. 
Apollonia.  The  eommandeivin-chief  was  Manias  Acilius  Gla-  ^*"p*°^  ®^ 
bno,  a  man  of  humble  origin,  but  an  able  general  dreaded  ^o™**^* 
both  by  his  soldiers  and  by  the  enemy ;  the  admiral  was 
Gaius  Livius ;  and  among  the  military  tribunes  were  Marcus 
PorciuB  Cato,  the  conqueror  of  Spain,  and  Lucius  Valerius 
Flaccus,  who  after  the  old  Boman  wont  did  not  disdain,  al- 
though they  had  been  consiQs,  to  re-enter  the  army  as  simple 
commandants  of  legions.  They  brought  with  them  reinforce- 
ments in  ships  and  men,  including  Numidian  cavalry  and 
Libyan  elephants  sent  b^  Massinissa,  and  the  permission  of 
the  senate  to  accept  auxiliary  troops  to  the  number  of  5000 
from  the  extra- Italian  allies,  so  that  the  whole  number  of  the 
Boman  forces  was  raised  to  about  40,000  men.  The  king, 
who  in  the  beginning  of  spring  had  gone  to  ^tolia  and  had 
thence  made  an  aimless  expedition  to  Acarnania,  on  learning 
the  arrival  of  Glabrio,  returned  to  his  head-quarters  to 
begin  the  campaign  in  earnest.  But  through  his  own  incon- 
ceivable negligence  and  that  of  his  lieutenants  in  Asia  no 
resnforoementB  reached  him,  so  that  he  had  nothing  but  the 
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weak  army — now  further  decimated  by  sickness  and  deser- 
tion in  ita  dissolute  winter-quarters — ^with  which  he  had 
landed  at  Pteleum  in  the  autumn  of  the  preyious  year. 
The  ^tolians  too,  who  had  professed  to  send  such  enormous 
numbers  into  the  field,  now,  when  their  support  waa  of 
moment,  brought  to  their  commander-in--chief  no  more 
than  4000  men.  The  Boman  troops  had  already  begun 
operations  in  Thessaly,  where  the  vanguard  in  concert  with 
the  Macedonians  drove  the  garrisons  of  Antiochus  out  of  the 
Thessalian  towns  and  occupied  the  territory  of  the  Athar 
manes.  The  consul  with  the  main  army  followed ;  the  whole 
force  of  the  Bomans  assembled  atLarisa. 
Battle  at  Instead  of  returning  with  all  speed  to  Asia  and  evacuating 
Thermopy-  the  iBeld  before  an  enemy  in  every  respect  superior,  Anti- 
^"*  ochus  resolved  to  entrench  himself  at  Thermopyks,  which 

he  had  occupied,  and  there  to  await  the  arrival  of  the  great 
army  from  Asia.  He  himself  took  up  a  position  in  the 
principal  pass,  and  commanded  the  JBtolians  to  occupy  the 
heights,  by  which  Xerxes  had  formerly  succeeded  in  turning 
the  Spartans.  But  only  half  of  the  ^tolian  contingent 
thought  fit  to  comply  with  this  command  of  the  general ; 
the  other  2000  m6n  threw  themselves  into  the  neighbouring 
town  of  Heraclea,  where  they  took  no  other  part  in  the 
battle  than  that  of  attempting  during  its  progress  to  sur- 
prise and  plunder  the  Boman  camp.  Even  the  ^tolians 
posted  on  the  heights  discharged  their  duty  of  watching  with 
remissness  and  reluctance;  their  post  on  the  Oallidromus 
allowed  itself  to  be  surprised  by  Cato,  and  the  Asiatic  pha* 
lanx,  which  the  consiu  had  meanwhile  assailed  in  front, 
dispersed,  when  the  Bomans  hastening  down  the  mountain 
fell  upon  its  flank.  As  Antiochus  had  made  no  provision  for 
any  case  and  had  not  thought  of  retreat,  the  arm^  was  de* 
stroyed  partly  on  the  field  of  battle,  partly  during  its  flight ; 
with  difficulty  a  small  band  reached  Demetrias,  and  the 
king  himself  escaped  to  Chalcis  with  500  men.  He  em- 
barked in  haste  for  Ephesus ;  Europe  was  lost  to  him  all 
but  his  possessions  in  Thrace,  and  even  the  fortresses  could 
Greece  oo-  be  no  longer  defended.  Chalcis  surrendered  to  the  Bomans, 
cupied  by  and  Demetrias  to  Philip,  who  received  permission — as  a  com- 
the  RomanB.  pensation  for  the  conquest  of  the  town  of  Lamia  in  Achaia 
jPhthiotis  which  he  was  on  the  point  of  accomplishing  and 
then  abandoned  by  orders  of  the  consul — to  make  himself 
master  of  all  the  communities  that  had  gone  over  to  An- 
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tiochns  in  Thessalj  proper,  and  even  of  the  territories  bor- 
dering on  ^tolia,  the  districts  of  Dolopia  and  Aperantia* 
All  the  Greeks  that  had  pronounced  in  favour  of  Anti« 
ochus  hastened  to  make  their  peace ;  the  Epirots  humbly 
besought  pardon  for  their  ambiguous  conduct,  the  BoBOtians 
surrendered  at  discretion,  the  Means  and  Messenians,  the 
latter  after  some  struggle,  submitted  to  the  AchsBans.  The 
prediction  of  Hannibiu  to  the  king  was  fulfilled,  that  no 
dependence  at  all  could  be  placed  upon  the  Greeks  who 
would  submit  to  any  conqueror.  Even  the  iBtolians,  when  Resistaaoa 
their  corps  shut  up  in  Heraclea  had  been  compelled  after  of  the 
obstinate  resistance  to  capitulate,  attempted  to  make  their  '^^^*°*- 
peaoe  with  the  sorely  provoked  Eomans ;  but  the  stringent 
demands  of  the  Roman  consul,  and  a  consignment  of  money 
seasonably  arriving  from  Antiochus,  emboldened  them  once 
more  to  break  off  the  negotiations  and  to  sustain  for  two 
whole  months  a  siege  in  Naupactus.  The  town.vras  already 
reduced  to  extremities,  and  its  capture  or  capitulation  could 
not  have  been  long  delayed,  when  Flamininus,  constantly 
striying  to  save  every  Hellenic  community  from  the  worst 
consequences  of  its  own  folly  and  from  the  severity  of  his 
ruder  colleagues,  interposed  and  arranged,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, an  armistice  on  tolerable  terms.  This  terminated,  at 
least  for  the  present,  all  resistance  in  Greece. 

A  more  serious  war  was  impending  in  Asia — a  war  which  Maritime 
appeared  to  the  Bomans  of  a  veiy  hazardous  character,  on  ^"^t  ^"^ 
account  not  so  much  of  the  enemy,  as  of  the  great  distance  E'^^'^ 
and  the  insecurity  of  the  communications  with  home,  while  c^^^tn/ 
yety  owing  to  the  short-sighted  selfishness  of  Antiochus,  to  Asia, 
the  struggle  could  not  well  be  terminated  otherwise  than 
by  such  an  attack  on  the  enemy  in  his  own  country.    The 
first  object  was  to  secure  the  sea.    The  Eoman  fleet,  which 
dunng  the  campaign  in  Greece  was  charged  with  the  task 
of  interrupting  the  communications  between  Greece  and 
Asia  Minor,  and  which  had  been  successful  about  the  time 
of  the  battle  at  Thermopylsd  in  seizing  a  strong  Asiatic 
transport  fleet  near  Andros,  was  thereafter  employed  in 
making  preparations  for  the  crossing  of  the  Romans  to 
Asia  next  year  and  first  of  all  in  driving  the  enemy's  fleet 
out  of  the  ^gean  sea.    It  lay  in  the  harbour  of  Ojssus  on 
the  southern  shore  of  the  tongue  of  land  that  projects  from 
Ionia  towards  Chios ;  thither  the  Roman  fleet  proceeded  in 
search  of  it,  consisting  of  75  Roman,  24  Pergamene,  and  6 
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Garthagmian,  decked  Yessels  under  the  command  of  G^us 
LiviuB.  The  Syrian  admiral,  Polyxenidas,  a  Bhodian  emi- 
grant, had  only  70  decked  vessels  to  oppose  to  it ;  but,  as 
the  Eoman  fleet  still  expected  the  ships  of  Ehodes,  and  as 
Folyxenidas  relied  on  the  superior  naval  quality  of  his  yes- 
sels,  those  of  Tyre  and  Sidon  in  particular,  he  immediately 
accepted  battle.  At  the  outset  the  Asiatics  succeeded  in 
sinkmg  one  of  the  Carthaginian  vessels ;  but,  when  they 
came  to  grapple.  Soman  valour  prevailed,  and  it  was  owing 
solely  to  the  swiftness  of  their  oaring  and  sailing  that  the 
enemy  lost  no  more  than  23  ships.  During  the  pursuit  the 
Boman  fleet  was  joined  by  2o  ships  from  Rhodes,  and  the 
superiority  of  the  Bomans  in  those  waters  was  now  doubly 
decisive.  The  enemy's  fleet  thenceforth  kept  the  shelter  of 
the  harbour  of  Ephesus,  and,  as  it  could  not  be  induced  to 
risk  a  second  battle,  the  Eoman  and  allied  fleet  broke  up  for 
the  winter  ;  the  Soman  ships  of  war  proceeded  to  the  har- 
bour of  Cane  in  the  neighbourhood  of  rergamus. 

Both  parties  were  busy  during  the  winter  in  preparing  for 
the  next  campaign.  The  Somans  sought  to  gain  over  the 
Greeks  of  Asia  Minor ;  Smyrna,  which  had  perseveringly 
resisted  all  the  attempts  of  the  king  to  get  possession  of  it^ 
received  the  Bomans  with  open  arms,  and  tne  Soman  party 
gained  the  ascendancy  in  Samos,  Chios,  Erythr»,  Ulazo- 
meniB,  Fhocsa,  Cyme,  and  other  places.  Antiochus  was 
resolved,  if  possible,  to  prevent  the  Somans  from  crossing 
to  Asia,  and  with  that  view  he  made  zealous  naval  prepara- 
tions—ordering Polyxenidas  on  the  one  hand  to  fit  out  and 
augment  the  fleet  stationed  at  Ephesus,  and  Hannibal  on 
the  other  to  equip  a  new  fleet  in  Lycia,  Syria,  and  Phoenicia ; 
while  he  further  collected  in  Asia  Minor  a  powerful  land 
army  from  all  regions  of  his  extensive  empire.  Early  next 
190.  year  (564)  the  Soman  fleet  resumed  ite  operations.  Gaius 
Livius  left  the  Shodian  fleet — which  had  appeared  in  good 
time  this  year,  numbering  36  sail — to  observe  that  of  the 
enemy  in  the  offing  of  Ephesus,  and  proceeded  with  the 
ffreater  portion  of  the  Soman  and  Pergamene  vessels  to  the 
Hellespont  in  accordance  with  his  instructions,  to  pave  the 
way  for  the  passage  of  the  land  army  by  the  capture  of  the 
fortresses  there.  Sestus  veas  already  occupied  and  Abvdos 
reduced  to  extremities,  when  the  news  of  the  defeat  of  the 
Bhodian  fleet  recalled  him.  The  Bhodian  admiral  Pausis- 
tratus,  lulled  into  security  by -the  representations  of  his 
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countryman  that  he  wished  to  desert  from  Antiochiu,  had 
allowed  himself  to  be  surprised  in  the  harbour  of  Samoa  ; 
he  himself  fell,  and  all  his  vessels  were  destroyed  except 
five  Shodian  and  two  Coan  ships;  Sumos,  Pnocsea,  and 
Cyme  on  hearing  the  news  went  over  to  Seleucus,  who  held 
the  chief  command  by  land  in  those  proyinces  for  his  father. 
But  when  the  Boman  fleet  arriyed  partly  from  Cane,  partly 
from  the  Hellespont,  and  was  after  some  time  joined  by 
twenty  new  ships  of  the  Bhodians  at  Samos,  Polyxenidas 
was  once  more  compelled  to  shut  himself  up  in  the  harbour 
of  Ephesua.  As  he  declined  the  offered  naval  battle,  and 
as,  owing  to  the  small  numbers  of  the  Boman  force,  an 
attack  by  land  was  out  of  the  ouestion,  nothing  remained 
for  the  Boman  fleet  but  to  take  up  its  position  in  like 
manner  at  Samos.  A  division  meanwhile  proceeded  to 
Patara  on  the  Lycian  coast,  partly  to  relieve  the  Bhodiana 
from  the  very  troublesome  attacks  that  were  from  that 
point  directed  against  them,  partly  and  chiefly  to  prevent  the 
hostile  fleet,  which  Hannibal  was  expected  to  bring  up, 
from  entering  the  JEgean  sea.  When  the  squadron  sent 
against  Patara  achieved  nothing,  the  new  admiral  Lucius 
.Emilias  Begillus,  who  had  arrived  with  20  war-vessels  from 
Borne  and  had  reHeved  Gains  Livius  at  Samos,  was  so  indig- 
nant that  he  proceeded  thither  with  the  whole  fleet ;  hia 
officers  with  difficullrf  succeeded,  while  they  were  on  their 
voyage,  in  making  him  understand  that  the  primary  object 
was  not  the  conquest  of  Patara,  but  the  command  of  the 
.£gean  sea,  and  in  inducing  him  to  return  to  Samos.  On 
the  main  land  Seleucus  had  in  the  meanwhile  begun  the 
siege  of  Pergamus,  while  Antiochus  with  his  main  army 
ravaged  the  Pergamene  territory  and  the  possessions  of  the 
Mytilensans  on  the  mainland;  they  hoped  to  crush  the 
hated  Attalids,  before  Boman  aid  appeared.  The  Boman 
fleet  was  sent  to  Eliea  and  the  port  oi  Adramyttium  to  help 
their  ally;  but,  as  the  admiral  wanted  troops,  he  accom- 
plished nothing.  Pergamus  seemed  lost;  but  the  laxity 
and  negligence  with  which  the  siege  was  conducted  allowed 
Eumenes  to  throw  into  the  city  Achiean  auxiliaries  under 
Diophanes,  whose  bold  and  successful  sallies  compelled  the 
GhdnQ  mercenaries,  whom  Antiochus  had  intrusted  with  the 
Biege,  to  raise  it.  In  the  southern  waters  too  the  projectB 
of  Antiochus  were  frustrated.  The  fleet  equipped  and  led 
by  Hannibal,  after  having  been  long  detained  oy  the  constant 
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westerly  winds,  attempted  at  length  to  reach  the  .£gean ; 
but  at  the  mouth  of  the  Eurvmedon,  off  Aspendus  in  Pkm- 
phylia,  it  encountered  a  Bhodian  squadron  under  Eudamus  ; 
and  in  the  battle,  which  ensued  between  the  two  fleets,  the 
excellence  of  the  Bhodian  ships  and  naval  officers  carried 
the  victory  over  Hannibal's  tactics  and  his  numerical  supe- 
riority. It  was  the  first  naval  battle,  and  the  last  batitde 
against  Bome,  fought  by  the  great  Carthaginian.  The  vic- 
torious Bhodian  fleet  then  took  its  station  at  Fatara,  and 
there  prevented  the  intended  junction  of  the  two  Asiatic 
fleets.  In  the  .£gean  sea,  the  Bomano-Ehodian  fleet  at 
Samos,  after  being  weakened  by  detaching  the  Pergamene 
ships  to  the  HeUespont  to  support  the  land  army  which 
haa  arrived  there,  was  now  in  turn  attacked  by  that  of 
Folyxenidas,  who  now  numbered  nine  sail  more  than  his 
opponents.  On  December  28  of  the  uncorrected  calendar, 
according  to  the  corrected  calendar  about  the  end  of 
190.  August,  in  664,  the  battle  took  place  at  the  m)montoiy  of 
Myonnesus  between  Teos  and  Colophon ;  the  Komans  broke 
through  the  line  of  the  enemy,  and  totally  surrounded  the 
lefb  wmg,  so  that  they  took  or  sank  42  ships.  An  inscrip* 
tion  in  Satumian  verse  over  the  temple  of  the  Lares  Per- 
marini,  which  was  built  in  the  Campus  Martius  in  memory 
of  this  victory,  for  many  centuries  thereafter  proclaimed  to 
the  Bomans  how  the  fleet  of  the  Asiatics  had  oeen  defeated 
before  the  eyes  of  king  Antiochus  and  of  all  his  land  army, 
and  how  the  Bomans  thus  "  settled  the  mighty  strife  and 
subdued  the  kings."  Thenceforth  the  enemy's  ships  no 
lonfi^er  ventured  to  show  themselves  on  the  open  sea,  and 
«  made  no  further  attempt  to  impede  the  crossing  of  the 

Boman  land  army. 
Expedition  The  conqueror  of  Zama  had  been  selected  at  Bome  to 
to  Alia.  conduct  the  war  on  the  Asiatic  continent ;  he  practically 
exercised  the  supreme  command  in  room  of  the  nominal 
oommander-in-chief,  his  brother  Lucius  Scipio,  whose  intel- 
lect was  insignificant,  and  who  had  no  military  capacity. 
The  reserve  hitherto  stationed  in  Lower  Italy  was  destined 
for  Greece,  the  army  under  Glabrio  for  Asia:  when  it 
became  known  who  was  to  command  it,  5000  veterans  from 
the  Hannibalic  war  voluntarily  enrolled,  to  fisht  once  more 
under  their  beloved  leader.  In  the  Boman  July,  but  accord- 
ing to  the  true  time  in  March,  the  Scipios  arrived  at  the 
army  to  commence  the  Asiatic  campaign ;  but  they  were 
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disagreeably  sxtrprised  to  find  tbemselTes  inyolved,  in  the  first 
instance,  in  an  endless  struggle  with  the  desperate  JStolians. 
The  senate,  finding  that  Flamininus  pushed  his  boundless 
consideration  for  the  Hellenes  too  far,  had  left  the  ^tolians 
to  choose  between  paying  an  utterly  exorbitant  war  contri- 
bution and  unconditional  surrender,  and  thus  had  driven 
them  anew  to  arms ;  none  could  tell,  when  this  warfare  among 
mountains  and  strongholds  would  come  to  an  end.  Scipio 
got  rid  of  the  inconyenient  obstacle  by  granting  a  six- 
months'  armistice,  and  then  entered  on  his  march  to  Asia. 
As  the  one  fleet  of  the  enemy  was  only  blockaded  in  the 
.£gean  sea,  and  the  other,  which  was  coming  up  from  the 
south,  might  daily  arriye  there  in  spite  of  the  squadron 
charged  to  intercept  it,  it  seemed  adyisable  to  take  the 
land  route  through  Macedonia  and  Thrace  and  to  cross  the 
Hellespont.  In  that  direction  no  real  obstacles  were  to  be 
anticipated;  for  Philip  of  Macedonia  might  be  entirely 
depended  on.  Pmsias,  king  of  Bithynia,  was  in  alliance 
with  the  Bomans,  and  the  Boman  fleet  could  easily  esta- 
blish itself  ill  the  straits.  The  long  and  weary  march  along 
the  coast  of  Macedonia  and  Thrace  was  accomplished  with- 
out material  loss ;  Philip  made  proyision  on  the  one  hand  for 
supplying  their  wants,  on  the  other  for  their  friendly  reception 
by  the  Thracian  barbarians.  They  had  lost  so  much  time  how- 
eyer,  partly  with  the  ^tolians,  partly  on  the  march,  that  the 
army  only  reached  the  Thracian  Chersonese  about  the  time 
of  the  battle  of  Myonnesus.  But  the  maryellous  good 
fortune  of  Scipio  now  in  Asia,  as  formerly  in  Spain  and 
Africa,  cleared  his  path  of  all  difficulties.  On  the  news  of  Pueage  of 
the  battle  of  Myonnesus  Antiochus  so  completely  lost  his  ^^^  ^t!^ 
judgment,  that,  in  Europe,  he  caused  the  strongly-garrisoned  ^maii 
and  well-profisioned  fortress  of  Lysimachia  to  be  eyacuated 
by  the  garrison  and  by  the  inhabitants  who  were  faithfully 
devoted  to  the  restorer  of  their  city,  but  forgot  even  to 
withdraw  the  garrisons  or  to  destroy  the  rich  magazines  at 
.£nus  and  Maronea ;  and,  on  the  Asiatic  coast,  he  opposed 
not  the  slightest  resistance  to  the  landing  of  the  Bomans, 
but  on  the  contrary,  while  it  was  taking  place,  spent  his 
time  at  Sardes  in  crumbling  at  his  destiny.  It  is  scarcely 
doubtful  that,  had  ne  but  provided  for  the  defence  of  Lysi- 
machia down  to  the  no  longer  distant  close  of  the  summer, 
and  moved  forward  his  great  army  to  the  Hellespont,  Scipio 
would  have  been  compelled  to  take  up  winter  quarter   on 
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the  European  shore,  in  a  pontion  far  from  being,  in  a  mili- 
tary or  political  point  of  view,  secure. 

While  the  Romans,  after  disembarking  on  the  Asiatic 
shore,  paused  for  some  days  to  refresh  themselyes  and  to 
await  their  leader  who  was  detained  behind  by  religious 
duties,  ambassadors  from  the  Great  King  arrived  in  their 
camp  to  negotiate  for  peace.  Antiochus  offered  half  the 
expenses  of  the  war,  and  the  cession  of  his  European  posses- 
sions as  well  as  of  all  the  Gfreek  cities  in  Asia  Minor  that 
had  gone  over  to  Borne ;  but  Scipio  demanded  the  whole 
costs  of  the  war  and  the  surrender  of  all  Asia  Minor.  The 
former  terms,  he  declared,  might  have  been  accepted,  had 
the  army  still  been  before  Lysimachia,  or  even  on  the  Euro* 
pean  side  of  the  Hellespont ;  but  they  did  not  suffice  now, 
when  the  steed  felt  the  bit  and  knew  its  rider.  The 
attempts  of  the  Great  King  to  purchase  peace  from  bis 
antagonist  after  the  Oriental  manner  by  sums  of  money — 
he  offered  the  half  of  his  year's  revenues  I — failed  as  they 
deserved ;  the  proud  burgess,  in  return  for  the  gratuitous 
restoration  of  his  son  who  had  fallen  a  captive,  Awarded  the 
Great  King  with  the  friendly  advice  to  make  peace  on  any 
terms.  This  was  not  in  reality  necessary :  had  the  king 
possessed  the  resolution  to  prolong  the  war  and  to  draw 
the  enemy  after  him  by  retreating  into  the  interior,  a 
favourable  issue  was  still  by  no  means  impossible.  But 
Antiochus,  irritated  by  the  probably  intentional  arrogance 
of  his  antagonist,  and  too  indolent  for  any  persevering  and 
consistent  warfare,  hastened  with  the  utmost  eagerness  ix) 
expose  his  unwieldy,  unequal,  and  undisciplined  mass  of  an 
army  to  the  shock  of  the  Boman  legions. 
Rattle  of  In  the  valley  of  the  Hermus,  near  Maenesia  at  the  foot 
^^'^^^i^  of  Mount  Sipylus  not  far  from  Smyrna,  the  Soman  troops 
fell  in  with  the  enemy  late  in  the  autumn  of  5(>4.  The 
force  of  Antiochus  numbered  close  on  80,000  men,  of  whom 
12,000  were  cavalry ;  the  Bomans — who  had  along  with 
them  about  5000  Achssans,  Fergamenes,  and  Macedonian 
volunteers — had  not  nearly  half  that  number,  but  they  were 
so  sure  of  victory,  that  they  did  not  even  await  the  re- 
covery of  their  general  who  had  remained  behind  sick  at 
Eliea;  Gnaeus  Domitius  took  the  command  in  his  stead. 
Antiochus,  in  order  to  be  able  even  to  dispose  of  his  immense 
mass  of  troops,  formed  two  divisions.  In  the  first  were 
placed  the  mass  of  the  light  troops,  the  peltasta,  bowmen, 
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alingefSy  the  mounted  archers  of  the  Mysiaos,  Dahie,  and 
EiymflBans,  the  Arabs  on  their  dromedaries,  and  the  scythe- 
chariots.  In  the  second  diyision  the  heavy  cayalry  (the 
CataphractflB^  a  sort  of  cuirassiers)  were  stationed  on  the 
flanks ;  next  to  these,  in  the  intermediate  division,  the  G^lic 
and  Cappadocian  infantry ;  and  in  the  very  centre  the  phalanx 
armed  aiter  the  Macedonian  fashion,  16,000  strong,  tibe  flower 
of  the  armyj  which,  however,  had  not  room  enough  in  the 
narrow  space,  and  had  to  be  drawn  up  in  double  files  82 
deep.  In  the  space  between  the  two  divisions  were  placed 
54  elephants,  distributed  among  the  companies  of  the 
phalanx  and  of  the  heavy  cavalry.  The  Bomans  stationed 
out  few  squadrons  on  the  left  wing,  where  the  river  gave 
protection ;  the  mass  of  the  cavalry  and  all  the  light  armed 
were  placed  on  the  right,  which  was  led  by  Eumenes ;  the 
legions  stood  in  the  centre.  Eumenes  began  the  battle  by 
despatching  his  archers  and  slinffers  against  the  scythe- 
chariots  with  orders  to  shoot  at  the  teams ;  in  a  short  time 
not  6kily  were  these  thrown  into  disorder,  but  the  camel- 
riders  stationed  next  to  them  were  also  carried  away,  and 
even  in  the  second  line  the  left  wing  of  heavy  cavalry 
placed  behind  fell  into  confusion.  Eumenes  now  threw 
himself  with  all  the  Eoman  cavalry,  numbering  3000  horse, 
on  the  mercenary  infantry,  which  was  placed  in  the  second 
line  between  the  phalanx  and  the  left  wing  of  heavy  cavalir, 
and,  when  these  gave  way,  the  cuirassiers  who  had  alreaay 
fallen  into  disorder  also  fled.  The  phalanx,  which  had  just 
allowed  the  light  troops  to  pass  through  and  was  preparing 
to  advance  against  the  Boman  legions,  was  hampered  bv  the 
attack  of  the  cavalry  in  flank,  and  compelled  to  stand  still 
and  to  form  front  on  both  sides — a  movement  which  the 
depth  of  its  disposition  favoured.  Had  the  heavy  Asiatic 
cavalry  been  at  nand,  the  battle  might  have  been  restored ; 
but  the  left  wing  was  shattered,  and  the  right,  led  by  An- 
tiochus  in  person,  had  driven  before  it  the  little  diyision 
of  Soman  cavalry  opposed  to  it,  and  had  reached  the  Boman 
camp,  which  was  with  great  difficulty  defended  from  its 
attack.  In  this  way  the  cavalry  were  at  the  decisive  mo* 
ment  absent  from  the  scene  of  action.  The  Bomans  were 
carefol  not  to  assail  the  phalanx  with  their  legions,  but 
sent  against  it  archers  and  slingers,  not  one  of  whose  mis- 
siles fiuled  to  take  effect  on  the  densely  crowded  mass.  The 
phalanx  nevertheless  retired  slowly  and  in  good  order,  till 
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**  the  elephants  stationed  in  the  interstices  became  frightenec*! 

and  broke  the  ranks.  Then  the  whole  army  disperse^ 
in  tumultuous  flight ;  an  attempt  to  hold  the  camp  faileo, 
and  only  increased  the  number  of  the  dead  and  the  pri- 
soners. The  estimate  of  the  loss  of  Antiochus  at  50,000 
men  is,  considering  the  infinite  confusion,  not  incredible ; 
the  legions  of  the  Komans  had  never  been  engaged,  and  the 
victory,  which  gaye  them  a  third  continent,  cost  them 
24  horsemen  and  300  foot  soldiers.  Asia  Minor  submitted ; 
including  eyen  Ephesus,  whence  the  admiral  hastily  withdrew 
his  fleet,  and  Sardes  the  residence  of  the  court. 
Conclasion  The  king  Bued  for  peace  and  consented  to^the  terms  pro- 
of pnoe.  posed  by  the  Bomans,  which,  as  usual,  were  just  the  same 
as  those  offered  before  the  battle  and  consequently  included 
the  cession  of  Asia  Minor.  Till  they  were  ratified,  the- 
army  remained  in  Asia  Minor  at  the  expense  of  the 
king ;  which  came  to  cost  him  not  less  than  3000  talents 
(£732,000).  Anriochus  himself  in  his  reckless  fashion  soon 
made  a  jest  of  losing  half  his  kingdom ;  it  was  in  keeping 
with  his  character,  that  he  declared  himself  grateful  to  the 
Bomans  for  saving  him  the  trouble  of  governing  too  large  a 
kingdom.  But  with  the  day  of  Magnesia  Asia  was  erased 
from  the  list  of  great  states ;  and  never  perhaps  did  a  great 
power  fall  so  rapidly,  so  thoroughly,  and  so  ignominiously  as 
the  kingdom  of  the  SeleucidsB  under  this  Antiochus  the  Great. 
187.  He  himself  was  soon  afterwards  (567)  slain  by  the  indig- 
nant inhabitants  of  Elymais  at  the  head  of  the  rersian  gulf, 
on  occasion  of  the  plundering  of  a  temple  of  Bel,  with  the 
treasures  'of  which  he  had  sought  to  replenish  his  empty 
coffers. 

After  having  obtained  the  victory,  the  Boman  govern- 
ment had  to  regulate  the  affairs  of  Asia  Minor  and  of 
Greece.  In  the  former  Antiochus  was  conquered,  but  his 
allies  and  satraps  in  the  interior,  the  Phrygian,  Cappa- 
dodan,  and  Fapblagonian  dynasts,  trusting  to  their  dis- 
tance, delayed  their  submission,  and  the  Celts  of  Asia 
Minor,  who  had  not  strictly  been  in  alliance  with  Antiochus 
but  had  merely  after  their  ciistom  allowed  him  to  raise 
mercenaries  in  their  land,  in  like  manner  saw  no  reason 
why  they  should  trouble  themselves  about  the  Bomans. 
To  the  new  Boman  commander-in-chief,  Gnssus  ManHus 
189.  Tolso,  who  in  the  spring  of  565  relieved  Lucius  Scipio  in 
Asia  Minor,  this  afforded  a  welcome  pretext  for  his  penorm- 
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usg  in  his  turn  a  service  to  his  oountrjr  and  asserting  the 
IBoman  protectorate  over  the  Hellenes  in  Asia,  just  as  had 
been  done  alreadj  in  Spain  and  Gaul ;  although  the  more 
austere  men  in  the  senate  failed  to  see  either  ground  or 
object  for  such  a  war.  The  consul  started  from  Ephesus^ 
levied  contributions  firom  the  cities  and  princes  on  the 
upper  Mieander  and  in  Pamphjlia  without  cause  and  with- 
out measure,  and  then  turned  northward  against  the  Celts. 
The  most  westerly  canton  of  these,  the  Tolistoboii,  had 
retired  with  their  property  to  Mount  Olympus,  and  the 
middle  canton,  the  Tectosages,  to  Mount  Magaba,  in  the 
hope  that  they  would  be  able  to  defend  themselves  there, 
till  winter  should  compel  the  foreigners  to  retire.  But  the 
missiles  of  the  Boman  slingers  and  archers— which  so  often 
turned  the  scale  against  the  Celts  unacquainted  with  such 
weapons,  somewhat  in  the  same  way  as  in  modern  times 
fire-arms  have  turned  the  scale  against  savage  tribes — ^reached 
the  heights,  and  the  Celts  succumbed  in  a  battle,  which  was 
often  ^milleled  both  before  and  afterwards  on  the  Po  and 
on  the  Seine,  but  which  in  Asia  appeared  no  less  singular 
than  the  whole  phenomeuon  of  this  northern  race  emerging 
smidst  the  Greek  and  Phrygian  nations.  The  number  of 
tbe  slain  at  both  places  was  very  great,  and  that  of  the  pri- 
soners still  greater.  The  surviyors  escaped  over  the  Halys  to 
the  third  Celtic  canton  of  the  Trocmi,  whom  the  consul  did 
uot  distiurb,  as  he  did  not  venture  to  cross  the  frontier  agreed 
on  in  the  preliminaries  between  Scipio  and  Antiochus. 

The  affairs  of  Asia  Minor  were  regulated  partly  by  the  R«raIation 
peace  with  Antiochus  (565),  partly  by  the  orcunanoes  of  a  of'  [i»9t 
Knman  commission  presided  over  by  the  consul  Yolso.  A!^ 
Antiochus  had  to  furnish  hostages,  one  of  whom  was  his 
younger  son  of  the  same  name,  and  to  pay  a  war-contribu* 
tion — proportional  in  amount  to  the  treasures  of  Asia — of 
15,000  Euboic  talents  (£8,660,000),  a  fifth  of  which  was 
to  be  paid  at  once  and  the  remainder  in  twelve  annual 
instalments.  He  was  compelled,  moreover,  to  cede  all  his 
possessions  in  Europe,  and  all  the  territory  in  Asia  Minor 
to  the  west  of  the  river  Halys  and  of  the  mountain-chain 
of  the  Taurus,  which  separates  Cilida  and  Lycaonia,  so  that 
he  retained  nothing  in  tne  Anatolian  peninsula  but  Cilicia. 
His  protectorate  over  the  kingdoms  and  pnucipalities  of  Asia 
Minor  of  course  ceased.  Even  beyond  the  Koman  frontier 
Cappadocia  assumed  an  independent  attitude  towards  Asia 

VOL.  n.  T 
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or  Syria,  as  the  kingdom  of  the  SeleucidsB  was  now  more  com- 
momy  and  appropriately  called ;  and  not  only  bo,  but  the 
aatraps  of  the  two  Armeniaa,  Artaxias  and  Zariadria,  became 
tranaformed,  under  the  influence  of  Borne  if  not  exactly  in 
conformity  to  the  Boman  treaty  of  peace,  into  independ- 
ent kings  and  founders  of  new  dynasties.  The  Syrian 
king  forfeited  the  right  of  wapng  aggressiye  wars  against 
the  states  of  the  west,  or,  m  the  event  of  a  defensiTe 
war,  of  acquiring  territory  from  them  on  the  conclusion  of 
peace.  He  was  prohibited  from  navigating  the  sea  to 
the  west  of  the  mouth  of  the  Oalycadnus  in  Cilicia  with 
ships  of  war,  except  for  the  conveyance  of  envoys,  hostages, 
or  tribute ;  from  keeping  more  than  ten  decked  vessels,  ex- 
cept in  the  event  of  a  defensive  war;  from  tamine;  war- 
elephants;  and  finalljr,  from  levyine;  mercenaries  m  the 
western  states,  or  receiving  political  nigitives  and  deserters 
from  these  states  at  his  court.  He  gave  up  the  vessels  of 
war  which  he  possessed  bevond  the  prescribed  number,  the 
dephants,  and  the  political  refugees  who  had  taken  shelter 
wiui  him.  The  Great  King  received,  by  way  of  compensa- 
tion, the  title  of  a  friend  of  the  Boman  commonwealth.  The 
state  of  Syria  was  thus  by  land  and  sea  completely  and  for 
ever  expelled  from  the  west ;  it  is  a  significant  inmcation  of 
the  feeble  and  loose  organization  of  the  kingdom  of  the 
Seleudds,  that  it  alone,  of  all  the  great  states  conquered 
by  Bome,  never  after  the  first  conquest  made  a  second 
appeal  to  the  decision  of  arms. 

Ariarathes,  king  of  Cappadocia,  whose  land  lay  beyond 
the  boundarv  laid  down  by  the  Bomans  for  their  protecto- 
rate, escaped  with  a  money  fine  of  600  talents  (£146,000) ; 
which  was  afterwards,  on  the  intercession  of  his  son-in-law 
Eumenes,  abated  to  half  that  sum. 

Pnudas,  king  of  Bithvnia,  retained  his  territory  as  it  stood, 
and  so  did  the  Celts  ;  but  they  were  obliged  to  promise  that 
they  would  no  longer  send  armed  bands  TOyond  their  bounds 
— a  step  which  put  an  end  to  the  disgraceful  contributions, 
which  many  of  the  towns  of  Asia  Minor  had  paid  to 
them.  Bome  thus  conferred  on  the  Asiatic  Greeks  a  real 
benefit,  which  they  did  not  fail  to  repay  with  golden  chap- 
lets  and  transcendental  panc^rics. 
•The  fi«e  ^  ^^®  western  portion  of  Asia  Minor  the  regulation  of 

Greek         the  territorial  arrangements  was  not  without  difficulty,  espe- 
cities.         cially  as  the  dynastic  policy  of  Eumenes  there  came  into  col-  ' 
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liaioii  with  tbat  of  the  Greek  Hansiw    At  last  an  undentand- 
ing  was  arriTed  at  to  the  following  effect.    All  the  Greek 
dtiesy  which  were  free  and  had  joined  the  Bomans  on  the  daj 
of  the  battle  of  Magnesia,  had  their  liberties  confirmed,  and 
allrof  them,  excepting  those  previously  tributary  to  Eomenes, 
were  relieved  from  the  payment  of  tribute  to  the  different 
dynasts  for  the  future.    In  thb  way  the  towns  of  Dardanus 
and  Qium,  whose  ancient  affinity  with  the  Bomans  was 
traced  to  the  times  of  JBlneas,  became  free,  along  with 
Cyme,  Smyrna,   ClasomensD,  Erythne,    Chios,  Colophon, 
JUuletuB,  and  other  names  of  old  renown.    Fhoc»a  also, 
which  in  spite  of  its  capitulation  had  been  plundered  by 
the  soldiers  of  the  Boman  fleet — although  it  did  not  faU 
under  the  category  designated  in  the  treafy — ^received  back, 
by  way  of  compensation,  its  territory  and  its  freedom.  Most 
ci  the  cities  of  the  Grsco-Asiatic  Hansa  acquired  additions 
of  territory  and  other  advantages.    Bhodes  of  course  re- 
ceived most  consideration;  it  obtained  Lycia  exclusive  of 
TelmiBsuB,  and  the  greater  part  of  Caria  south  of  the  Mso- 
ander ;  besides,  Antiochus  guaranteed  the  property  and  the 
dbdma  of  the  Bhodians  within  his  kingdom,  as  well  as  that  ex- 
empiion  from  customs-dues  which  they  had  hitherto  enjoyed. 

All  the  rest,  forming  by  far  the  largest  share  of  the  spoil,  Extension 

fall  to  the  Attalids,  whose  ancient  fidelity  to  Borne,  as  well  of  the  kin^ 

as  the  calamities  endured  by  Eumenes  m  the  war  and  his  ^  ^^ 

personal  merit  in  connection  with  the  issue  of  the  decisive  '^®'8>™^« 

oattle,  were  rewarded  hj  Bome  as  no  king  ever  rewarded 

hia  ally.    Eumenes  received,  in  Europe,  the  Chersonese  with 

Lysimachia ;  in  Asia — in  addition  to  My sia  which  he  already 

poaseased— the  provinces  of  Fhrygia  on  the  Hellespont,  Ljdia 

vrith  Ephesus  and  Sardes,  the  northern  district  of  Cana  to 

t^  Meander  with  Tralles  and  Magnena,  Great  Phrygia  and 

I^caonia  along  with  a  portion  of  Ciiicia,  the  district  of 

liulyas  between  Phry^  and  I^cia,  and,  as  a  port  on  the 

Bouthem  sea,  the  Lycian  town  Tdmissus.    There  was  a  dis- 

pate  afterwards  between  Eumenes  and  Antiochus  regarding 

ramphylia,  whether  it  lay  on  this  side  of  or  beyond  the 

Taurus,  and  whether  accordingly  it  belonged  to  the  former 

or  to  the  latter.    Besides  he  acquired  the  sovereign  proteo* 

torate  over,  and  the  ri^ht  of  receiving  tribute  from,  those 

Qreek  dties  which  did  not  receive  absolute  freedom ;  but 

it  was  stipulated  in  this  case  that  the  cities  should  retain 

their  charters,  and  that  the  tribute  should  not  be  heightened* 
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Moreover,  Antiocbus  had  to  bind  bimself  to  pay  to  Emnenes 
the  350  talents  (£85,000)  which  he  owed  to  his  fiither 
Attains,  and  likewise  to  pay  a  compensation  of  127  talents 
(£81,000)  for  arrears  in  the  supplies  of  com.  Lastly, 
£iumenes  obtained  the  royal  forests  and  the  elephants  de- 
livered up  by  AntiochuS)  but  not  the  ships  of  war,  which 
were  burnt :  the  Romans  tolerated  no  naval  power  by 
the  side  of  their  own.  By  these  means  the  kin^om  oif 
the  Attalids  became  in  the  east  of  Europe  and  Asia,  what 
Numidia  was  in  Africa,  a  powerful  state  with  an  absolute 
constitution  dependent  on  Rome,  destined  and  able  to  keep 
in  check  both  Macedonia  and  Syria,  without  needing,  except 
in  extraordinary  cases,  Roman  support.  With  this  crea- 
tion, dictated  b^  policy,  the  Romans  had  as  &r  as  possible 
combined  the  bberation  of  the  Asiatic  Gh?eeks,  which  was 
dictated  by  republican  and  national  sympathy  and  by  vanity. 
About  the  affairs  of  the  more  remote  east,  bevond  the 
Taurus  and  Halys,  thev  were  firmly  resolved  to  give  them- 
selves no  concern.  This  is  dearlv  shown  by  the  terms  of 
the  peace  with  Antiochus,  and  still  more  decidedly  by  the 
peremptory  refusal  of  the  senate  to  guarantee  to  the  town 
of  Soli  in  Gilicia  the  freedom  which  the  Rhodians  requested 
for  it.  With  equal  fidelity  they  adhered  to  the  fixe^  prin- 
ciple of  acquiring  no  direct  transmarine  possessions.  After 
the  Roman  fleet  had  made  an  expedition  to  Crete  and  had 
accomplished  the  release  of  the  Romans  sold  thither  into 
slavery,  the  fleet  and  land  army  left  Asia  towards  the  end  of 
the  summer  of  566 ;  on  which  occasion  the  land  army,  which 
affain  marched  through  Thrace,  owing  to  the  negligence  of 
the  ffenend  suffered  ^&tly  on  the  route  from  the  attacks 
of  the  barbarians.  The  Komans  brought  nothing  home 
firom  the  East  but  honour  and  gold,  which  were,  even  at 
this  period,  usually  conjoined  in  the  practical  shape  assumed 
by  the  address  of  thanks — ^the  golden  chaplet. 
Settlement  European  Greece  also  had  been  ae;itated  by  this  Asiatic 
of  Greooe.  war,  ana  needed  re-oiganization.  The  ^tolians,  who  had 
not  yet  learned  to  reconcile  themselves  to  their  insignifi- 
cance, had,  after  the  armistice  concluded  with  Scipio  in  the 
spring  of  564,  rendered  intercourse  between  Greece  and 
Italy  difficult  and  unsafe  by  means  of  their  Cephallenian 
corsairs ;  and  not  only  so,  but  even  perhaps  while  the  armis- 
tice ^et  ksted,  they,  deceived  bv  false  reports  as  to  the  state 
of  things  in  Asia,  had  the  folly  to  place  Amynander  once 
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more  on  his  Athamanian  throne,  and  to  carry  on  a  desultory 
warfive  with  Philip  in  the  districts  occupied  hy  him  on  the 
borders  of  iEtolia  and  Thessaly,  in  the  course  of  which 
Philip  suffered  several  discomfitures.  After  this,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  Borne  replied  to  their  request  for  peace  by  the 
landing  of  the  consul,  Marcus  Pulyiua  Nobilior.  He  arrived 
among  the  lemons  in  the  spring  of  566,  and  after  a  fifteen  189. 
days'  siege  gained  possession  of  Ambracia  by  a  capitulation 
honourable  for  the  garrison ;  while  simultaneously  the  Mace- 
donians, Illyrians,  Epirots,  Acarnanians,  and  Achseans  fell 
upon  the  ^tolians.  There  was  no  such  thing  as  resistance 
in  the  strict  sense ;  after  repeated  entreaties  of  the  ^tolians 
for  peace  the  Bomans  at  length  desisted  from  the  war,  and 
granted  conditions  which  must  be  reckoned  reasonable 
when  viewed  with  reference  to  such  pitiful  and  malignant 
opponents.  The  JStolians  lost  all  cities  and  territories 
which  were  in  the  hands  of  their  adversaries,  more  especially 
Ambracia  which  afterwards  became  free  and  independent 
in  consequence  of  an  intrigue  concocted  in  Some  against 
Marcus  Fulvius,  and  (Enia  which  was  given  to  the  Acarna- 
nians; they  likewise  ceded  Cephallenia.  They  lost  the 
right  of  making  peace  and  war,  and  were  in  that  respect 
dependent  on  the  foreign  relations  of  Bome.  Lastly,  they 
paid  a  large  sum  of  money.  Cephallenia  opposed  this  treaty 
on  its  own  account,  and  only  submitted  when  Marcus  Pul- 
vius  landed  on  the  island.  In  fact,  the  inhabitants  of  Same, 
who  feared  that  they  would  be  dispossessed  from  their  well- 
situated  town  by  a  Boman  colony,  revolted  after  their  first 
submission  and  sustained  a  four  months'  siege ;  the  town, 
however,  was  finally  taken  and  the  inhabitants  were  sold 
en  masse  into  slavery. 

In  thia  case  also  Bome  adhered  to  the  principle  of  con-  Maoedonia 
fining  herself  to  Italy  and  the  Italian  islanas.  She  took  no 
portion  of  the  spoil  for  herself,  except  the  two  islands  of 
Cephallenia  and  ^icynthus,  which  formed  a  desirable  supple- 
ment to  the  possession  of  Corcvra  and  other  naval  stations 
in  the  Adriatic.  The  rest  of  xhe  territorial  gain  went  to 
the  allies  of  Bome.  But  the  two  most  important  of  these, 
Philip  and  the  AchsBans,  were  by  no  means  content  with 
the  share  of  the  spoil  mnted  to  them.  Philip  felt  himself 
aggrieved,  and  not  without  reason.  He  could  safely  affirm 
that  the  leading  difficulties  in  the  last  war — difficulties  which 
arose  not  from  the  character  of  the  enemy,  but  from  the 
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distance  and  the  uncertainly  of  the  communications — ^had 
been  overcome  mainly  by  his  loyal  aid*  The  senate  recog- 
nized this,  by  remitting  his  arrears  of  tribute  and  sending 
back  his  hostages ;  but  he  did  not  receive  those  additions  to 
his  territory  which  he  expected.  He  got  the  territory  of  the 
Magnetos,  with  Demetnas  which  he  had  taken  from  the 
iBtolians  ;  besides,  there  practicallv  remained  in  his  hands 
the  districts  of  the  Dolopes  and  Athamanes  and  a  part  of 
Thessaly,  from  which  also  the  JStolians  had  been  esmlled 
by  him.  In  Thrace  the  interior  remained  under  Mace- 
donian protection,  but  nothing  was  fixed  as  to  the  coast 
towns  and  the  islands  of  Thasos  and  Lemnos  which  were  cU 
facto  in  Philip's  hands,  while  the  Chersonese  was  even  ex- 
pressly given  to  Eumenes ;  and  it  was  not  difficult  to  see 
that  Eiunenes  received  possessions  in  Europe,  simply  that 
he  might  in  case  of  need  keep  not  only  Asia  out  Macedonia 
in  check.  The  exasperation  of  the  proud  and  in  many 
respects  chivalrouB  kmg  was  natural ;  it  was  not  chicane, 
however,  but  an  unavoi£ible  political  necessity  that  induced 
the  Romans  to  take  this  course.  ^Macedonia  had  to  suffer 
as  she  did  for  having  once  been  a  power  of  the  first  rank, 
and  for  having  waged  war  on  equal  terms  with  Eome;  there 
was  much  better  reason  in  her  case  than  in  that  of  Car- 
thage for  guarding  against  the  revival  of  her  former  attitude 
of  power. 
The  It  was  otherwise  with  the  Achseans.    They  had,  in  the 

AchmiM.  course  of  the  war  with  Antiochus,  gratified  their  loug  die- 
rished  wish  to  include  the  whole  Peloponnesus  within 
their  confederacy ;  for  first  Sparta,  and  then,  after  the  ex- 

Eulsion  of  the  Asiatics  from  Greece,  Elis  and  Messene  also, 
ad  more  or  less  reluctantly  joined  it.  The  Bomans  had 
allowed  this  to  take  place,  and  had  even  tolerated  the  in- 
tentional disregard  of  Eome  which  marked  their  proceed- 
ings. When  Messene  declared  that  she  wished  to  submit 
to  the  Bomans  but  not  to  enter  the  confederacr,  and  the 
latter  thereupon  employed  force,  Flamininus  had  not  failed 
to  remind  the  Achseans  that  such  separate  arrangements 
as  to  the  disposal  of  a  part  of  the  spoil  were  in  themselves 
unjust,  and  were,  in  the  relation  in  which  the  AchsDans  stood 
to  the  Bomans,  more  than  unseemly;  but  yet,  through  his  very 
impolitic  complaisance  towards  the  Hellenes,  he  had  sub* 
stimtiaUy  allowed  the  Achsans  their  will.  But  the  matter 
did  not  end  there.     The  Ach»ans,  tormented  by   their 
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dwarfish  desire  fur  a^;randizement,  would  not  relax  their 
hold  on  the  town  of  rleuron  in  iBtolia  which  they  had  oc- 
cupied during  the  war,  hut  compelled  it  to  hecome  a  mem- 
her  of  their  league ;  they  bought  Zacjnthus  from  Amynander 
the  lieutenant  of  the  last  possessor,  and  would  gladly  have 
acquired  JBgina  also.  It  was  with  reluctance  that  they  gave 
up  the  former  island  to  Borne,  and  they  heard  with  great 
displeasure  the  good  advice  of  Mamininus  that  they  should 
content  themselves  with  their  Peloponnesus. 

The  Achgans  believed  it  their  auty  to  display  the  inde*  The 
pendence  of  their  state  all  the  more,  the  less  they  really  Ach«in 
had ;  they  talked  of  the  rights  of  war,  and  of  the  faitiiful  aid  P'^^'^ 
of  the  Achffians  in  the  wars  of  the  Romans ;  they  asked  the 
Boman  envoys  at  the  Achaoan  diet  why  Bome  should  con- 
cern herself  about  Messene  when  Achaia  put  no  ques- 
tions as  to  Capua ;  and  the  spirited  patriot,  who  had  thus 
spoken,  was  applauded  and  was  sure  of  votes  at  the  elections. 
All  this  would  have  been  very  right  and  very  dignified,  had 
it  not  been  much  more  ridiculous.  There  was  a  profound 
justice  and  a  still  more  profound  melancholy  in  the  fact,  that 
Borne,  however  earnestly  she  endeavoured  to  establish  the 
freedom  and  to  earn  the  thanks  of  the  Hellenes,  yet  gave 
them  nothing  but  anarchy,  and  reaped  nothing  but  in- 
gratitude. Undoubtedly  very  generous  sentiments  lay  at  the 
Bottom  of  the  Hellenic  antipathy  to  the  protecting  power, 
and  the  personal  bravery  of  the  individual  men  who  took  the 
lead  in  the  movement  was  unquestionable ;  but  this  Achcean 
patriotism  remained  not  the  less  a  f(^ly,  and  a  genuine 
historical  caricature.  With  all  that  ambition  and  all  that 
national  sensibility,  the  whole  nation  was,  from  the  highest 
to  the  lowest,  pervaded  by  the  most  thorough  sense  of  im- 
potence. Every  one  was  constantly  Ustening  to  leam  the  sen- 
timents of  Bome,  the  liberal  man  no  less  than  the  servile : 
they  thanked  heaven,  when  the  dreaded  decree  was  not  issued ; 
they  were  sulky,  when  the  senate  gave  them  to  understand 
that  they  woula  do  well  to  surrender  voluntarily  in  order  that 
they  might  not  need  to  be  compelled ,  they  did  what  they  were 
obliged  to  do,  if  possible,  in  a  way  offensive  to  the  Bomans, 
"  to  save  forms ;"  they  reported,  explained,  equivocated, 
delayed,  and  when  aU  this  no  longer  availed,  yielded  with  a 
patriotic  sigh.  Their  proceedings  might  have  claimed  in* 
dulgenoe  at  any  rate,  if  not  approval,  obA  their  leaders  been 
resolved  to  fight,  and  had  they  preferred  the  destruction  of 
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the  nation  to  its  bondage;   but  neither  FhilopoBmen  nor 
Lycortaa  thought  of  anj  such  political  suicide — ^tnej  wished, 
if  possible,  to  be  fi«e,  but  they  wished,  above  all,  to  live. 
Besides  all  this,  the  dreaded  intervention  of  Bome  in  the 
internal  affairs  of  Greece  was  not  the  arbitrary  act  of  the 
Bomans,  but  was  always  invoked  by  the  Greeks  themselves, 
who,  like  boys,  brought  down  on  their  own  heads  the  rod 
which  they  feared.     The  reproach  repeated  ad  nauseam  bj 
the  mass  of  the  learned  in  Hellenic  and  post-Hellenic  times — 
that  the  Bomans  strove  to  stir  up  internal  discord  in  Greece 
— ^is  one  of  the  most  foolish  absiurdities  which  scholars  deal- 
ing vnth  politics  have  ever  invented.  It  was  not  the  Bomana 
that  earned  strife  to  Greece— which  in  truth  would  have 
been  "  carrying  owls  to  Athens  *' — ^but  the  Greeks  that  car- 
ried their  dissensions  to  Bome. 
Quarrels  be-     ^^  Achieans  in  particular,  who,  in  their  eagemeaa  to 
twecn  the    enlarge  their  territory,  totally  fiuled  to  see  how  much  it  would 
Acbmns     have  been  for  their  own  |;ood  that  Plamininua  had  not  in- 
SrartaiM     corporated  the  towns  of  ^tolian  sympathies  with  their 
^^*'^"*     league,  acquired  in  Lacedffimon  and  Messene  a  very  hydra  of 
intestine  strife.    Members  of  these  communities  were  inces- 
santly at  Bome,  entreating  and  beseeching  to  be  released 
from  the  odious  connection ;  and  amongst  them,  characteris- 
tically enough,  were  even  those  who  were  indebted  to  the 
Achesans  for  their  return  to  their  native  land.    The  Achaaan 
league  was  incessantly  occupied  in  the  work  of  reformation 
and  restoration  at  Sparta  and  Messene ;  the  wildest  refugees 
from  these  quarters  dictated  the  measures  of  the  diet. 
Pour  years  after  the  nominal  admission  of  Sparta  to  the 
oonfederacv  open  war  broke  out,  and  was  followed  by  an 
insanely  thorough  restoration^  in  which  all  the  slaves  on 
whom  Nabis  had  conferred  citizenship  were  once  more  sold 
into  slavery,  and  a  row  of  columns  was  built  from  the  pro- 
ceeds in  the  AchsBan  city  of  Megalopolis ;  the  old  state  of 
property  in  Sparta  was  re-established,  the  laws  of  Lycurgus 
were  superseded  by  Achsan  laws,  and  the  walls  were  pulled 
188.      down  (566).     At  last  the  Boman  senate  was  summoned  by 
all  parties  to  arbitrate  in  reference  to  the  whole  matter — an 
annoying  task,  which  was  the  righteous'  punishment  of  the 
sentimental  policy  that  the  senate  had  pursued.    Far  from 
mixing  itsen  up  too  much  in  these  ati'airs,  the  senate  not 
only  bore  the  pungent  sarcasms  of  Achcean  conceit  with 
exemplary  composure,  but  even  manifested  a  culpable  in- 
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difference  while  the  wont  outrages  were  committed.  The 
Achsans  were  heartilj  glad  when,  after  that  restoration,  the 
newB  arrived  from  Rome  that  the  senate  had  found  fault 
with  it,  but  had  not  annulled  it.  Nothing  was  done  for  the 
LacedBBmonians  by  Borne,  except  that  thd  senate,  shocked  at 
the  judicial  murder  of  from  sixty  to  eighty  Spartans  com- 
mitted by  the  Achsans,  deprived  the  diet  of  criminal  juris- 
diction over  the  Spartans  —  truly  a  heinous  interference 
with  the  internal  affairs  of  an  independent  state!  The 
Soman  statesmen  gave  themselves  as  little  concern  as  pos- 
sible about  this  tempest  in  a  nut-shell,  as  is  best  shown  by 
the  many  complaints  rerarding  the  superficial,  contradictory, 
and  obscure  decisions  of  the  senate ;  in  fact,  how  could  its 
decisions  be  expected  to  be  clear,  when  there  were  four 
parties  from  Sparta  simultaneously  speaking  against  each 
other  at  its  bar  ?  Then  the  personal  impression,  which  most 
of  these  Peloponnesian  statesmen  produced  in  Rome,  was  not 
favourable ;  even  Flamininus  shook  his  head,  when  one  of  them 
showed  him  on  the  one  day  how  to  perform  some  dance,  and 
on  the  next  entertained  him  with  affairs  of  state.  Matters 
went  so  fiEU*,  that  the  senate  at  last  lost  patience  and  informed 
the  Peloponnesians  that  it  could  no  longer  listen  to  them, 
and  that  they  might  do  what  the^  chose  (572).  This  was  i82. 
natural  enough,  but  it  was  not  right ;  situated  as  the  Ro- 
mans were,  they  were  under  a  moral  and  political  obligation 
earnestly  and  consistently  to  rectify  this  melancholy  state  of 
things.  Callicrates  the  Achiean,  who  went  to  the  senate  in 
575  to  enlighten  it  as  to  the  state  of  matters  in  the  Pelo-  179. 
ponnesus  and  to  demand  a  consistent  and  sustained  inter- 
vention, may  as  a  man  have  had  somewhat  less  ability  than 
his  countryman  Philopoemen  who  was  the  main  founder  of 
that  patriotic  policy ;  but  he  was  in  the  right. 

Thus  the  protectorate  of  the  Roman  community  now  em-  Death  of 
braced  all  the  states  from  the  eastern  to  the  western  end  of  Hannibal 
the  Mediterranean.  There  nowhere  existed  a  state,  that  the 
Romans  would  have  deemed  it  worth  while  to  fear.  But 
there  still  lived. a  man,  to  whom  Rome  accorded  that  rare 
honour — ^the  homeless  Carthaginian,  who  had  raised  in  arms 
against  Rome  first  all  the  west  and  then  all  the  east,  and 
whose  schemes  had  been  frustrated  solely  perhaps  by  in- 
famous aristocratic  policy  in  the  one  case,  and  by  stupid 
court  policy  in  the  other.  Antiochus  had  been  obliged  to  bind 
lamaeU  in  the  treaty  of  peace  to  deliver  up  Hannibal ;  but  the 
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latter  had  escaped,  first  to  Crete,  then  to  BithTxiia,*  and  now 
lived  at  t^e  court  of  Prusias  king  of  Bithynia^  employed  in 
aiding  the  latter  in  his  wars  with  Eumenes,  and  Tictorions 
as  ever  by  sea  and  by  land.  It  is  affirmed  that  he  waa 
desirous  of  stirring  up  rrusias  also  to  make  war  on  Bome ;  a 
folly,  which,  as  it  is  told,  sounds  very  far  from  credible.  It 
is  more  certain  that,  while  the  Boman  senate  deemed  it 
beneath  its  dignil^  to  have  the  old  man  hunted  out  in  his 
last  asylum  (for  the  tradition  which  inculpates  the  senate 
appears  to  deserve  no  credit),  Flamininus,  whose  restless 
vanity  sought  after  new  opportunities  for  ^eat  achievements* 
undertook,  of  his  own  accord,  to  deliver  Kome  from  Hanni* 
bal  as  he  had  delivered  the  Grreeks  from  their  chains,  and,  if 
not  to  wield  (which  was  not  diplomatic),  at  any  rate  to  whet 
and  to  point,  the  dagger  agamst  the  greatest  man  of  his 
time.  Prusias,  the  most  pituul  among  the  pitifiil  prinoes  of 
Asia,  was  delighted  to  grant  the  little  favour  which  the  Bo« 
man  envoy  in  ambiguous  terms  requested ;  and,  when  Hjtnni* 
bid  saw  his  house  beset  by  assassins,  he  took  poison.  He 
had  long  been  prepared  to  do  BO,^ds  a  Boman,  for  he  knew 
the  Bomans  and  the  faith  of  kings.  The  year  of  his  death  is 
uncertain ;  probably  he  died  in  the  latter  half  of  the  year 
183.  571,  at  the  age  of  seventv-six.  When  he  was  bom,  ^me 
was  contending  with  doubtful  success  for  the  possession  of 
Sicilv ;  he  had  lived  long  enough  to  see  the  west  wholly 
subdued,  and  to  fight  his  own  last  battle  with  the  Bomans 
against  the  vessels  of  his  native  city  which  had  itself  be- 
come Boman ;  and  he  was  constrained  at  last  to  remain  a  mere 
spectator  while  Bome  overpowered  the  East  as  the  tempest 
overpowers  the  ship  that  has  no  one  at  the  helm,  and  to  feel 
that  he  alone  was  the  pilot  that  coidd  have  weathered  the 
storm.  There  was  left  to  him  no  further  hope  to  be  dis- 
appointed, when  he  died ;  but  he  had  honestly,  through  fifty 
years  of  struggle,  kept  the  oath  he  had  sworn  when  a  boy. 
Death  of  About  the  same  time,  probably  in  the  same  year,  died  also 
Sdfio.  the  man  whom  the  Bomans  were  wont  to  call  his  conqueror, 
Publius  Scipio.  On  him  fortune  had  lavished  all  the  suc- 
cesses which  she  denied  to  his  antagonist — successes  which  did 
belong  to  him,  and  successes  whidi  did  not.    He  had  added 

*  The  ttory  that  he  went  to  Armenia,  and  at  the  reqnest  of  king  Artaxiaa 
built  the  town  of  Artazata  on  the  Araxes  (Strabo,  xi.  p.  528 ;  Plutarch,  Luc, 
31),  ia  certainly  a  6ction;  bnt  it  if  a  striking  circumstauoe,  that  Hannibal 
ihoold  hare  become  mixed  np^  almost  like  Alennder,  with  Oriental  faUea. 
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to  the  empire  Spam,  Africa,  and  Asia ;  and  Rome,  which  he  had 
found  merely  the  first  communitj  of  Italy^  was  at  his  death 
mistresa  of  the  civilized  world.  He  himself  had  so  manj 
titles  of  victory,  that  some  of  them  were  made  over  to  his 
brother  and  his  cousin.*  And  yet  he  too  spent  his  last 
years  in  hitter  vexation,  and  died  when  httle  more  than  fifty 
years  of  age  in  voluntary  banishment,  leaving  orders  to  his 
relatives  not  to  bury  his  remains  in  the  city  for  which  he 
had  Hved  and  in  which  his  ancestors  reposed.  It  is  not 
exactly  known,  what  drove  him  from  the  city.  The  charges 
of  oormption  and  embezzlement,  which  were  directed  against 
him  and  stiU  more  aeainst  his  brother  Lucius,  were  beyond 
doubt  empty  calumnies,  which  do  not  satisfactorily  account 
for  such  irritation  of  feeling ;  although  it  was  characteiv 
istic  of  the  man,  that  instead  of  simply  vindicating  him- 
self by  means  of  his  account-books,  he  tore  thein  in  pieces 
in  presence  of  the  people  and  of  his  accusers,  and  summoned 
the  Bomans  to  accompany  him  to  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
and  to  celebrate  the  anniversary  of  his  victory  at  Zama. 
The  people  left  the  accuser  6n  the  spot,  and  followed  Scipio 
to  the  Capitol ;  but  this  was  the  last  glorious  day  of  that 
illoBtrious  man.  His  proud  spirit,  his  belief  that  he  was  dif* 
f(»ent  from,  and  better  than,  other  men,  his  very  decided 
family-policy,  which  in  the  person  of  his  brother  Lucius 
brought  forward  a  clumsy  man  of  straw  as  a  hero,  gave 
offence  to  many,  and  not  without  reason.  While  genuine 
pride  protects  the  heart,  arrogance  lays  it  open  to  every  blow 
and  every  sarcasm,  and  corrodes  even  an  originally  noble- 
minded  spirit.  It  is  throughout,  moreover,  the  distmguish- 
ing  characteristic  of  such  iiatures  as  that  of  Scipio — strange 
mixtures  of  eenuine  gold,  and  flittering  tinsel — ^that  they 
need  the  good  fortune  and  the  bnlliance  of  youth  in  order  to 
exercise  their  charm,  and,  when  this  charm  begins  to  fade, 
it  is  the  charmer  himself  that  is  most  painfully  conscious  of 
tlie  change. 

•  Afirkamii,  AsugeniiB,  HiifMOliM. 
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OHAPTBEX, 

THE  THIRD  MACEDONIAN  WAR. 

DiiHtisfius  Philip  op  Maoidok  was  greatly  annoyed  by  the  treatment 
tion  of       which  he  met  with  from  the  Romans  after  the  peace  with 
Philip  with  j^tiochuB ;  and  the  subsequent  course  of  events  was  not 
fitted  to  appease  his  wrath«    His  neig^hbours  in  Greece  and 
Thrace,  mostly  communities  that  had  once  trembled  at  the 
Macedonian  name  not  less  than  now  they  trembled  at  the 
Roman,  diligently  sought,  as  was  natural,  to  retaliate  on  the 
fallen  great  power  for  all  the  injuries  which  since  the  times 
of  Fhuip  the  Second  they  had  received  at  the  hands  of 
Macedon.    The  empty  arrogance  and  venal  anti-Macedonian 
patriotism  of  the  Hellenes  of  this  period  found  vent  at  the 
diets  of  the  different  confederacies,  and  in  ceaseless  com* 
plaints  addressed  to  the  Roman  senate.    Philip  had  been 
allowed  by  the  Romans  to  retain  what  he  had  taken  from  the 
^tolians ;  but  in  Thessaly  the  confederacy  of  the  Magnetes 
alone  had  formally  joined  the  iEtolians,  while  those  towns 
which  Philip  had  wrested  from  the  ^tolians  in  two  of  the 
other  Thessalian  confederacies — the  Thessalian  in  its  narrower 
sense,  and  the  Perrh»bian — ^were  reclaimed  by  the  latter  on 
the  ground  that  Philip  had  onlv  liberated  these  towns,  and 
not  conquered  them.    The  Athamanes  conceived  that  they 
might  request  their  freedom ;  and  Eumenes  demanded  the 
maritime  cities  which  Antiochus  had  possessed  in  Thrace  pro- 
per, especially  ^nus  and  Maronea,  although  in  the  peace  with 
AntiocDUB  the  Thracian  Chersonese  alone  bad  been  expressly 
promised  to  him.  All  these  complaints,  and  numerous  minor 
ones  from  all  Philip's  neighbours  as  to  his  supporting  king 
Prusias  aeainst  Eumenes,  as  to  competition  in  trade,  as  to 
the  violation  of  contracts  and  the  seizing  of  cattle,  were 
poured  forth  at  Rome.  The  king  of  Macedonia  had  to  submit 
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to  be  aceiued  by  the  soTereign  rabble  before  the  Roman 
senate,  and  to  accept  justioe  or  injnstioe  as  the  senate  chose ; 
he  was  compelled  to  witness  judgment  constantly  going 
against  him :  he  had  to  sabmit  to  withdraw  his  garrisons 
from  the  Thradan  coast  and  from  the  Thessalian  and  Per- 
rhsbian  towns,  and  courteously  to  receive  the  Roman  com- 
missioners, who  came  to  see  whether  everything  required 
had  been  properly  done.  The  Romans  were  not  so  indifi;* 
nant  against  Fhilip  as  they  had  been  against  Carthage;  m 
&cty  they  were  even  in  many  respects  £EiTOurably  disposed  to 
the  Macedonian  ruler ;  there  was  not  in  his  case  so  reckless 
a  vioktion  of  forms  as  in  that  of  Libya ;  but  the  situation  of 
Macedonia  was  at  bottom  substantially  the  same  as  that 
of  Carthage.  Philip,  however,  was  by  no  means  the  man  to 
sabmit  to  this  infliction  with  PhoBnician  patience.  Pas- 
sionate as  he  was,  he  had  afber  his  defeat  been  more  indig* 
nant  with  his  fedthless  ally  than  with  his  honourable  antago- 
nist ;  and,  lon^  accustomed  to  pursue  a  policy  not  Macedonian 
but  personal,  he  had  regarded  the  war  with  Antiochus  simply 
as  an  excellent  opportunity  of  instantaneously  revenging 
himself  on  the  aDy  who  had  disgiacefullv  deserted  and 
betrayed  him.  This  object  he  had  attoined ;  but  the  Romans, 
who  saw  very  clearly  that  the  Macedonian  was  influenced 
not  by  friendship  for  Rome,  but  by  enmity  to  Antiochus, 
and  wno  were  by  no  means  in  the  habit  of  regulating  their 
policy  by  such  feelings  of  liking  and  disliking,  had  carefrdly 
abatuned  fr^m  bestowing  any  material  advantages  on  Philip, 
and  had  preferred  to  confer  their  favours  on  the  Attalids. 
From  their  first  elevation  the  Attalids  had  been  at  vehement 
fend  with  Macedon,  and  were  politically  and  personally  the 
objects  of  Philip's  bitterest  hatred ;  of  all  the  eastern  powers 
thev  had  contributed  most  to  maim  Macedonia  and  Syria, 
taai  to  extend  the  protectorate  of  Rome  in  the  East ;  and 
in  the  last  war,  when  Philip  had  volimtarily  and  loyally 
embraced  the  side  of  Rome,  they  had  been  obliged  to  take 
pATt  with  Rome  for  the  sake  of  their  very  existence.  The 
Romans  had  made  use  of  these  Attalids  for  the  purpose  of 
reconstructing  in  all  essential  points  the  kingdom  of  Lysi- 
machuB — ^the  destruction  of  which  had  been  the  most  import- 
ant achievement  of  the  Macedonian  rulers  after  Alexander— 
and  of  placing  alongside  of  Macedonia  a  state,  which  was  its 
eaual  in  point  of  power  and  was  at  the  same  time  a  client 
ot  Rome.    In  the  special  circumstances  a  wise  sovereign. 
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devoted  to  tbe  interests  of  his  people,  would  perhaps  have 
resolTed  not  to  resume  the  unequal  struggle  with  Rome; 
but  Philip,  in  whose  character  the  sense  of  honour  was  the 
most  powerful  of  all  noble,  and  the  thirst  for  revenge  the  most 
potent  of  all  ignoble,  motives,  was  deaf  to  the  voice  of 
timidil^  or  of  resignation,  and  nourished  in  the  depths  of 
his  heart  a  determination  once  more  to  try  the  hazard  of 
the  game.  When  he  received  the  report  of  fresh  invectives, 
such  as  were  wont  to  be  launched  against  Macedon  at  the 
Thessalian  diets,  he  replied  with  the  line  of  Theocritus,  that 
his  last  sun  had  not  jet  set.* 
The  latter  Philip  displayed  in  the  preparation  and  the  concealment 
FJ^rf  ^^  of  his  designs  a  calmness,  earnestness,  and  perseverance 
^'  which,  had  he  shown  them  in  better  times,  would  perhaps 
have  given  a  different  turn  to  the  destinies  of  the  world* 
In  particular  the  submissiveness  towards  Rome,  bj  which 
he  purchased  the  time  indiBpensable  for  his  objects,  formed  a 
severe  trial  for  the  fierce  and  hau^ht]^  man ;  nevertheless  be 
coiuageously  endured  it,  although  his  subjects,  and  the  in- 
nocent occasions  of  the  quarrel,  such  as  the  unfortunate 
Maronea,  paid  severely  for  the  suppression  of  his  resent- 
183.  ment  It  seemed  as  if  war  could  not  but  break  out  in  571 ; 
but  by  Philip's  instructions  his  younger  son,  Demetrius, 
effected  a  reconciliation  between  his  father  and  Rome,  where 
he  had  lived  some  years  as  a  hostage  and  was  a  great 
favourite.  The  senate,  and  particularly  llamininus  who  ma* 
naged  G-reek  affairs,  sought  to  form  a  Uoman  ^arty  in  Maoe*> 
donia  that  would  be  able  to  paralyze  the  exertions  of  Philip* 
which  of  course  were  not  unknown  to  the  Romans ;  and  had 
selected  as  its  head,  and  perhaps  as  the  future  king  of  Mace* 
donia,  the  younger  prince  who  was  passionately  attached  to 
Rome.  Thev  explained  to  him,  with  marked  emphasis,  that 
the  senate  forgave  the  father  on  the  son's  account;  the 
natural  effect  of  which  was,  that  dissensions  arose  in  the 
royal  household  itself,  and  that  the  king's  elder  son,  Per- 
seus, who,  although  the  offspring  of  a  marriage  of  disparage* 
ment^  was  destined  by  his  father  for  the  succession,  sought 
to  ruin  his  brother  as  his  future  rival.  It  does  not  appear 
that  Demetrius  was  a  party  to  the  Roman  intrigues ;  it  was 
only  when  he  was  falsely  suspected  that  he  was  forced  to 
become  guilty,  and  even  then  he  intended,  apparently,  no- 

*  *H8ii  yiip  ^p4ffUi  ir^Wf  &\uuf  ifi/u  M^tuf, 
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thmg  more  than  flight  to  Rome.  But  Peneus  took  care 
that  his  father  should  be  duly  informed  of  this  design ;  an 
intercepted  letter  from  TlamininuB  to  Demetrius  did  the  rest, 
and  induced  the  father  to  giye  orders  that  his  son  should  be 
put  to  death.  Philip  learned,  when  it  was  too  late,  the  in* 
trigues  which  Perseus  had  concocted;  and  death  overtook 
him,  aa  he  was  meditating  the  punishment  of  the  fratricide 
and  his  exclusion  from  the  throne.  He  died  in  675  at  Dome*  179. 
trias,  in  his  fifty-ninth  year.  He  left  behind  him  a  shattered 
kingdom  and  a  distracted  household,  and  with  a  broken  heart 
oonfessed  that  all  his  toils  and  all  his  crimes  had  been  in  vain* 

His  aon*  Perseus  then  entered  on  the  gOTcmment,  without  King  Po^ 
encountering  opposition  either  in  JS^cedonia  or  in  tbeMo** 
Boman  senate.  He  was  a  man  of  stately  carriage,  expert  in 
all  gymnastic  exercises,  reared  in  the  camp  and  accustomed 
to  command,  imperious  like  his  father  ana  unscrupulous  in 
the  choice  of  his  means.  Wine  and  women,  which  too  often 
led  PhiHp  to  forget  the  duties  of  eovemment,  had  no  charm 
for  Perseus ;  he  was  as  steady  and  persevering,  as  his  father 
bad  been  thoughtless  and  impulsive.  Philip,  aking  while  still 
a  boV)  and  attended  by  success  during  the  first  twenty  years 
of  his  reign,  had  been  spoiled  and  ruined  by  destiny ;  Perseus 
ascended  the  throne  in  his  thirW-first  year,  and,  as  he  had 
while  yet  a  boy  borne  a  part  in  tne  unhappy  war  with  Borne 
and  had  grown  up  under  the  pressure  of  humiliation  and 
under  the  idea  that  a  revival  of  the  state  was  at  hand,  so 
he  inherited  along  with  the  paternal  kingdom  his  father's 
troubles,  resentments,  and  hopes.  In  fact  he  entered  with  the 
utmost  determination  on  the  continuance  of  his  father's  work, 
and  prepared  more  zealously  than  ever  for  war  against 
Borne ;  he  was  stimulated,  moreover,  by  the  refiection,  that  he 
was  by  no  means  indebted  to  the  goodwill  of  the  Bomans  for 
his  wearing  the  diadem  of  Macedon.  The  proud  Macedonian 
nation  looked  with  pride  upon  the  prince  whom  they  had  been 
accustomed  to  see  marching  and  fighting  at  the  head  of  their 
youth ;  his  countrymen,  and  many  Hellenes  of  every  variety 
^  of  lineage,  conceived  that  in  him  they  had  found  the  proper 
general  for  the  impending;  war  of  Uberation.  But  he  was 
not  what  he  seemed.  He  wanted  Philip's  genius,  and 
Philip's  elasticity — ^those  truly  royal  qualities,  which  suc- 
cess obscured  and  tarnished,  but  which  under  the  purifying 
power  of  adversity  recovered  their  lustre.  Philip  was  self^ 
mdulgent,  and  allowed  things  to  take  their  course;  but» 
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when  there  was  occasion,  he  found  within  himself  the  Tigoor 
necessary  for  speedy  and  earnest  action.  Perseos  deviaed 
oomprehensiye  and>suhtle  plans,  and  prosecuted  them  with  un* 
wearied  perseyerance  ;  but,  when  the  moment  arriyed  for  ac- 
tion and  his  plans  and  preparations  confronted  him  in  stem 
reality,  he  was  frightened  at  his  own  work.  He  manifesteJ 
the  peculiarity  of  narrow  minds — ^the  means  became  to 
him  the  end ;  he  heaped  up  treasures  on  treasures  for  war 
with  the  Romans,  ana,  when  the  Romans  were  in  the  land, 
he  was  unable  to  relax  his  grasp  of  his  golden  pieces.  It 
was  a  characteristic  circumstance,  that  after  defeat  the 
fiither  first  hastened  to  destroy  the  papers  in  his  cabinet  that 
might  compromise  him,  whereas  the  son  took  his  treasure* 
chests  and  embarked.  In  ordinary  times  he  might  haye  made 
an  ayerage  king,  as  good  as  or  better  than  many  others; 
but  he  was  not  adapted  for  the  conduct  of  an  enterprise, 
which  was  from  the  first  a  hopeless  one  unless  some  extra- 
ordinary  man  should  become  toe  soul  of  the  movement. 

RtMoivee        The  power  of  Macedonia  was  fiir  from  inconsiderable. 

of  Maoedo-  The  deyotion  of  the  land  to  the  house  of  the  Antigonida  was 
unimpaired ;  in  this  respect  the  national  feeling  was  not 
paralysed  by  the  dissensions  of  political  parties.     A  mo- 
narchical constitution  has  the  great  advantage,  that  eyery 
change  of  sovereign  supersedes  old  resentments  and  quarrels 
and  introduces  a  new  era  of  different  men  and  fresh  hones. 
The  kin^  had  judiciously  availed  himself  of  this,  and  nad 
begun  his  reign  with  a  general  amnesty,  with  the  recall  of 
fugitive  bankrupts,  and  with  the  remission  of  arrears  of  taxes. 
The  hateful  harshness  of  the  father  thus  not  only  yielded 
benefit,  but  conciliated  affection,  to  the  son.    Twenty-six 
years  of  peace  bad  partly  of  themselves  filled  up  the  blanks 
in  the  Macedonian  population,  partly  given  oppertunity 
to  the  fifovemment  to  take  serious  steps  towards  rectifying 
this,  which  was  really  the  weak  point  of  the  land.     Philip 
urged  the  Macedonians  to  marry  and  raise  up  children ; 
he  occupied  the  coast  towns,  whose  inhabitants  he  carried 
into  the  interior,  with  Thracian  colonists  of  reliable  valour  < 
and  fidelity.    He  formed  a  barrier  on  the  north  to  check 
once  for  all  the  desolating  incursions  of  the  Dardani,  by 
converting  the  space  intervening  between  the  Macedonian 
frontier  and  the  barbarian  territory  into  a  desert,  and  by 
founding  new  towns  in  the  northern  provinces.    In  short 
he  took  step  by  step  the  same  course  in  Macedonia,  as 
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AiigufltuB  afterwards  took  when  be  laid  afresh  the  foimda- 
tiona  of  the  Boman  empire.  The  army  was  numerooa — 
30,000  men  without  reckoning  contingents  and  hired  troops 
— and  the  younger  men  were  well  exercised  in  the  constant 
border  waifare  with  the  Thracian  barbarians.  It  is  strange 
that  Philip  did  not  ti^,  like  Hannibal,  to  organize  his  army 
after  the  ^man  fashion ;  but  it  appears  less  strange,  when 
we  recollect  the  value  which  the  Macedonians  set  upon  their 
phalanx,  often  conquered,  but  still  belieyed  to  be  inyinoible. 
Through  the  new  sources  of  revenue  which  Philip  had  created 
in  mines,  customs,  and  tenths,  and  through  the  flourishing 
state  of  agriculture  and  commerce,  he  had  succeeded  in  re- 
plenishing his  treasury,  granaries,  and  arsenals.  When  the 
war  b^an,  there  was  in  the  Macedonian  treasury  money 
enough  to  pay  the  existing  army  and  10,000  hired  troops  for 
ten  years,  and  there  were  in  the  public  magazines  stores  of 
srain  for  as  long  a  period  (18,000,000  fnedmrd  or  27,000,000 
bushels),  and  arms  for  an  army  of  three  times  the  strength 
of  the  existing  one.  In  &ct,  Macedonia  had  become  a  very 
different  state  from  what  it  was  when  surprised  by  the 
outbreak  of  the  second  war  with  Borne.  The  power  of  the 
kingdom  was  in  all  respects  at  least  doubled :  with  a  power 
in  every  point  of  view  fskr  inferior  Hannibal  had  been  able 
to  shake  Kome  to  its  foundations. 

Its  external  relations  were  not  in  so  favourable  a  position.  Attemptad 
The  nature  of  the  case  required  that  Macedonia  should  now  coalition 
take  up  the  plans  of  Hannibal  and  Antiochus,  and  should  try  ^^^ 
to  place  herself  at  'the  head  of  a  coalition  of  all  oppressed 
states  against  the  supremacy  of  Borne ;  and  certainly  threads 
of  intrigue  ramiflea  in  all  directions  from  the  court  of 
Pydna.  But  their  success  was  slight.  It  was  indeed  as^ 
serted,  that  tiie  aUegiance  of  the  Itidians  was  wavering ;  but 
neither  friend  nor  foe  could  fail  to  see  that  an  immediate 
resumption  of  the  Samnite  wars  was  not  at  all  probable. 
The  nocturnal  conferences  likewise  between  Macedonian 
deputies  and  the  Carthaginian  senate,  which  Massinissa 
denounced  at  Borne,  could  occasion  no  alarm  to  serious  and 
sagacious  men,  even  if  they  were  not,  as  is  very  possible, 
an  utter  fiction.  The  Macedonian  court  sought  to  attach 
the  kings  of  Syria  and  Bith  vnia  to  its  inteirests  by  inter- 
marriages ;  but  nothing  frirther  came  of  it,  except  that  the 
immortol  simplieiti^  of  the  diplomacy  which  seeks  to  gain  poli^ 
tical  ends  by  matnmonial  means,  once  more  exposed  itself  to 
▼OL,  n.  V 
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derision.  Eumenes,  whom  it  would  have  been  ridiculouB  to 
attempt  to  gain,  the  agents  of  Perseus  would  have  gladly  put 
out  01  the  way :  he  was  to  haTe  been  murdered  at  Delphi 
on  his  way  homeward  from  Borne,  where  he  had  been  active 
against  Siuieedonia ;  but  the  dastardly  project  miscarried. 

BuUnue,  Of  greater  moment  were  the  efforts  made  to  stir  up  the 
northern  barbarians  and  the  Hellenes  to  rebellion  against 
Bome.  Philip  had  conceiTed  the  project  of  crushing  the 
old  enemies  of  Macedonia,  the  Dardani  in  what  is  now 
Senria,  by  means  of  another  still  more  barbarous  horde  of 
G^ermanic  descent  brought  from  the  left  bank  of  the 
Danube,  the  Bastams,  and  of  then  marching  in  person  with 
these  and  with  the  whole  ayalanche  of  peoples  thus  set  in 
motion  by  the  land  route  to  Italy  and  inyading  Lom- 
bardy,  the  Alpine  passes  leading  to  which  he  had  already 
sent  spies  to  reconnoitre — ^a  grand  project,  worthy  of  Han- 
nibal, and  doubtless  immediately  suggested  by  Hannibal's 
passage  of  the  Alps.  It  is  more  than  probable  that  this 
ffaye  occasion  to  the  founding  of  the  Boman  fortress  of  Aqui- 
kia  (P.  196),  which  was  formed  towards  the  end  of  the  reign 
181.  of  Philip  (578),  and  did  not  harmonize  with  the  system  fol- 
lowed elsewhere  by  the  Bomans  in  the  establishment  of 
fortresses  in  Italy.  The  plan,  however,  was  thwarted  b^  the 
desperate  resistance  of  the  Dardani  and  of  the  adjoining 
tribes  concerned ;  the  Bastam»  were  obliged  to  retreat,  and 
the  whole  horde  were  drowned  in  returning  home  by  the 

Geothius.  givirg  way  of  the  ice  on  the  Danube.  The  king  then  sought 
at  least  to  extend  his  clientship  among  the  chieftains  of  the 
Illyrian  land,  the  modem  Dalmatia  and  northern  Albania. 
One  of  those  who  fiuthfuUy  adhered  to  Bome,  Arthetaurus, 
perished^  not  without  the  cognizance  of  Perseus,  by  the 
hand  of  an  assassin.  The  most  considerable  of  the  whole, 
Ghnthius  the  son  and  heir  of  Pleuratus,  was,  like  his  father, 
nominally  in  alliance  with  Bome ;  but  the  ambassadors  of 
Issa,  a  Greek  town  on  one  of  the  Dalmatian  islands,  in« 
formed  the  senate,  that  Perseus  had  a  secret  und^hitand* 
ing  with  the  young,  weak,  and  drunken  prince,  and  that 
Oenthius'  envoys  served  as  spies  for  Perseus  in  Bome. 

Cotys.  In  the  regions  on  the  east  of  Macedonia  towards  the 

lower  Danube  the  most  powerful  of  the  Thracian  chieftains, 
the  brave  and  sagacious  Cotys,  prince  of  the  Odrvsians  and 
ruler  of  all  eastern  Thrace  from  the  Macedonian  frontier  on 
the  Hebrus  (Maritza)  down  to  the  fringe  of  coast  covered 
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with  Gbeek  towns,  was  in  the  closest  allianoe  with  Perseus. 
Of  the  other  mmor  chie&  who  in  that  quarter  took  part  with 
Borne,  one,  Ahrupolis  prince  of  the  Sagsei,  was,  m  conse- 
quence of  a  predatory  expedition  directed  aeainst  Amphi- 
polis  on  the  Strymon,  defeated  by  Perseus  and  driven  out  of 
the  country.  Prom  these  regions  Philip  had  drawn  numerous 
colonists,  and  mercenaries  were  to  be  had  there  at  any  time 
and  in  any  number. 

Among  the  unhappy  nation  of  the  Hellenes  Philip  and  Greek  i» 
Perseus  had,  long  before  declaring  war  against  Kome,  ^io°<^ 
carried  on  a  double  system  of  proselytizing,  attempting  to  Pf^^* 
gain  oyer  to  the  side  of  Macedon  on  the  one  hand  the  na- 
tional, and  on  the  other — ^if  we  may  be  permitted  the  expres- 
sion— the  communistic,  party.  As  a  matter  of  course,  the 
whole  national  party  among  the  Asiatic  as  well  as  the 
European  Greeks  was  now  favourable  at  heart  to  Macedon ; 
not  on  account  of  isolated  unrighteous  acts  on  the  part  of 
the  Boman  deliverers,  but  because  the  restoration  of  Hel- 
lenio  nationality  by  a  foreign  power  involved  a  contra- 
diction in  terms,  and  now,  when  it  was  too  late,  every  one 
perceived  that  the  most  detestable  form  of  Macedonian 
rule  was  less  firaught  with  evil  for  Greece  than  a  free  con- 
stitution originating  in  the  noblest  intentions  of  honourable 
foreigners.  That  the  most  able  and  upright  men  throughout 
Greece  should  be  opposed  to  Bome,  was  to  be  expected ; 
the  venal  aristocracy  alone  was  favourable  to  Bome,  and 
here  and  there  an  isolated  man  of  worth,  who,  unlike  the 
great  majority,  was  under  no  delusion  as  to  the  circum- 
stances and  the  future  of  the  nation.  This  was  most  pain- 
fkdly  experienced  by  Eumenes  of  Pergamus,  who  was  the 
mam  supporter  of  that  extraneous  liberty  amon^  the  Ghreeks. 
In  vain  ne  treated  the  cities  subject  to  him  with  every  sort 
of  consideration;  in  vain  he  sued  for  the  &vour  of  the 
communities  and  diets  by  fair-sounding  words  and  still 
better-sounding  gold ;  he  learned  with  pain  that  his  presents 
were  declined,  and  that  all  the  statues  that  had  formerly 
been  erected  to  him  were  broken  in  pieces  and  the  hono- 
rary tablets  were  melted  down,  in  accordance  with  a  decree 
of  the  diet,  simultaneously  throughout  the  Peloponnesus 
(584).  The  name  of  Perseus,  again,  was  on  every  cue's  170. 
lipfi ;  even  the  states  that  formerly  were  most  decide^y  anti- 
Macedonian,  such  as  the  Achssans,  deliberated  as  to  the 
abolition  of  the  laws  directed  against  Macedon ;  Byzantium^ 
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although  situated  within  the  kingdom  of  Fergamus,  sought 
and  obtained  protection  and  a  garrison  against  the  Tbraciana 
not  from  Eumenesy  but  from  Perseus^  and  in  like  manner 
Lampsactts  on  the  Hellespont  joined  the  Macedonian :  the 
powerful  and  prudent  Rhodians  escorted  the  Syrian  bride 
of  king  Perseus  from  Antioch  with  their  whole  magnificent 
war-Beet  (for  Syrian  war-Tessels  were  not  allowed  to  ap- 
pear in  the  JEgean),  and  returned  home  highly  honoured 
and  furnished  with  rich  presents,  more  especially  with  wood 
for  ship-building;  commissioners  from  the  Asiatic  cities, 
and  consequents  subjects  of  Eumenes,  held  secr^  con* 
ferenoes  with  Macedonian  deputies  at  Samothrace.  The 
sending  of  the  Bhodian  war-fleet  had  at  least  the  aspect  of 
a  demonstration;  and  such,  certainly,  was  the  object  of 
king  Perseus,  when  he  exhibited  himself  and  all  his  tamj 
before  the  eyes  of  the  Hellenes  under  pretext  of  performing 
s  religious  ceremony  at  Delphi.  That  the  kin^  should 
appeal  to  the  support  of  this  national  partisanship  in.  the 
impending  war,  was  natural  and  reasonable.  But  it  waa 
wrong  in  him  to  take  adyantage  of  the  fearful  economic 
disorders  of  Greece  for  the  purpose  of  attaching  to  Mace- 
donia all  those  who  desired  a  revolution  in  matters  of 
property  and  of  debt.  It  is  difficult  to  form  any  adequate 
idea  of  the  unparalleled  extent  to  which  the  commonwealtha 
as  well  as  inaividuals  in  European  G-reece  (excepting  the 
Peloponnesus,  which  was  in  a  somewhat  better  position  ia  this 
respect)  were  involved  in  debt.  Instances  occurred  of  one 
city  attacking  and  pillaging  another  merely  to  get  money — 
the  Athenians,  for  example,  thus  attacked  Oropus — and 
among  the  ^tolians,  PernisBbians,  and  Thessalians  formal 
battlra  took  place  between  those  that  had  property  and 
those  that  had  none.  Under  such  drcumstanoes  the  worst 
outrages  were  perpetrated  as  a  matter  of  course;  among 
the  iEtolians  for  instance  a  general  amnesty  was  proclaimed 
and  a  new  treaty  of  peace  was  made  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
entrapping  and  putting  to  death  a  number  of  emigrants. 
The  Bomans  attempted  to  mediate ;  but  their  envoys  n^ 
turned  without  success,  and  announced  that  both  parties 
were  equally  bad  and  that  their  animositieB  were  not  to  be 
restrained.  In  this  case  there  was,  in  fietct,  no  other  remedy 
than  that  of  the  officer  and  the  executioner ;  sentbnentu 
Hellenism  began  to  be  as  repulsiTe^  as  from  the  first  it  had 
been  lidicidous.     Yet  king  rerseus  sought  to  gain  the  sup- 
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port  of  this  party,  if  it  deserve  to  be  called  such— of -people 
who  had  nothing,  and  least  of  all  an  honourable  name,  to 
lose — and  not  onlj  issued  edicts  in  favour  of  Macedonian 
bankrupts,  but  also  caused  placards  to  be  put  up  at  LariBa» 
Delphi,  and  Delos,  which  summoned  all  (Greeks  that  were 
exiled  on  account  of  political  or  other  offences  or  on  ac- 
count of  their  debts  to  come  to  Macedonia  and  to  expect 
full  restitution  of  their  former  honours  and  estates.  Am 
may  easily  be  supposed,  they  came ;  the  social  revolution 
smouldering  throughout  northern  Greece  now  broke  out 
into  open  flame,  and  the  national-social  party  there  sent  to 
Perseus  for  help.  If  HeUenio  nationality  was  to  be  saved 
by  such  means,  the  question  might  well  be  asked,  with  all 
respect  for  Sophocles  and  Phidias,  whether  the  object  was 
worth  the  cost. 

The  senate  saw  that  it  had  delayed  too  long  already,  and  Ruptan 
that  it  was  time  to  put  an  end  to  such  proceedings*    The  with  Per« 
expulsion  of  the  Thracian  chieftain  Abrupolis  who  was  in"^^ 
alliance  with  the  Bomans,  and  the  alliances  of  Macedonia 
with  the  Byzantines,  iBtolians,  and  some  of  the  BoBotian 
cities,  were  equally  violations  of  the  peace  of  557,  and  suf*      197. 
ficed  for  the  official  war-manifesto :  the  real  ground  of  war 
was,  that  Macedonia  was  seeking  to  convert  her  formal 
sovereignty  into  a  real  one,  and  to  supplant  Bome  in  the 
protectorate  of  the  Hellenes.    Even  m  581  the  Boman      173. 
envoys  at  the  Achffian  diet  stated  pretty  plainly,  that  an 
aUianoe  with   Perseus  was  equivalent  to  casting  off  the 
alliance  of  Bome.     In  582  king  Eumenes  came  in  person       172. 
to  Bome  with  a  long  list  of  grievances  and  laid  open  to  the 
senate  the  whole  situation  of  affairs :  upon  which  the  senate 
unexpectedly  in  a  secret  sitting  resolved  on  an  immediate 
declaration  of  war,  and  furnished  the  ports  of  Epirus  with 
garrisons.    For  form's  sake  an  embassy  was  sent  to  Mace- 
donia, but  its  message  was  of  such  a  nature  that  Perseus, 
perceiving  that  he  could  not  recede,  replied  that  he  was 
ready  to  conclude  with  Bome  a  new  alliance  on  really  equal 
terms,  but  that  he  looked  upon  the  treaty  of  557  as  can*      197. 
celled ;  and  he  bade  the  envoys  leave  the  kingdom  within 
three  days.     Thus  war  was  practicallv  declared.     This  was 
in  the  autumn  of  582.     Perseus,  had  he  wished,  might  have       172. 
occupied  all   Greece  and  brought  the  Macedonian  party 
everywhere  to  the  helm,  and  he  might  perhaps  have  crushed 
the  JEtoman  division  of  5000  men  stationed  under  OiUBfua 
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Sicinius  at  ApoUouia  and  opposed  the  landing  of  the  Bo* 
mans.    Bat  the  king,  who  already  began  to  tremble  at  the 
serious  aspect  of  affairs,  engaged  in  discussions  with  the 
consular  Quintus  Marcius  Philippus,  with  whom  he  stood 
in  relations  of  hospitality,  as  to  the  frivolousness  of  the 
Boman  declaration  of  war,  and  allowed  himself  to  be  in- 
duced in  this  waj  to  postpone  the  attack  and  once  more  to 
make  an  effort  for  peace  with  Borne :  to  which  the  senate,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  onlj  replied  bj  the  dismiasal  of 
all  Macedonians  finom  Italy  and  the  embarkation  of  the 
legions.    Senators  of  the  older  school  no  doubt  censured 
the  '*  new  wisdom'*  of  their  colleague,  and  his  un-Boman 
artifice ;   but  the  object  was  gainea  and  the  winter  passed 
awaj  without  an^  movement  on  the  part  of  Perseus.     The 
Boman  diplomatists  made  aU  the  more  zealous  use  .of  the 
interval  to  deprive  Perseus  of  any  support  in  Gfreece.   The j 
were  sure  of  the  Achsans.    Even  the  patriotic  party  among 
them — ^who  had  neither  agreed  with  those  social  movements, 
nor  had  manifested  aught  more  than  a  longing  after  a  pru- 
dent neutrality — ^had  no  idea  of  throwing  themselves  into  the 
arms  of  Perseus ;  and,  besides,  the  opposition  party  there 
had  now  been  brought  by  Boman  influence  into  power,  and 
attached  itself  absolutely  to  Borne.    The  JEtolian  learoe 
had  asked  aid  from  Perseus  in  its  internal  troubles ;  but 
the  new  strategy,  Lyciscus,  chosen  under  the  eyes  of  the 
Boman  ambassadors,  was  more  of  a  Boman  partisan  than  the 
Bomans  themselves.    Among  the  Thessalians  also  the  Boman 
party  retained  the  ascendancy.   Even  the  Boeotians,  old  par- 
tisans as  they  were  of  Macedon,  and  sunk  in  the  utmost 
financial  disorder,  had  not   in   their  collective  capacity 
declared  openly  for  Philip;  nevertheless  at  least  two  of 
their  cities,  Hauartus  and  Coronea,  had  of  their  own  accord 
entered  into  engagements  with  Perseus.     When  on  the 
complaint  of  the  Boman  envoy  the  covemment  of  the 
Boeotian  confederacy  communicated  to  him  the  position  of 
things,  he  declared  that  it  would  best  appear  wnich  cities 
adhered  to  Borne  and  which  did  not,  if  they  would  severally 
pronounce  their  decision  in  his  presence ;  and  thereupon 
the  Boeotian  confederacy  fell  at  once  to  pieces.     It  is  not 
true  that  the  great  structure  of  Epaminonoas  was  destroyed 
by  the  Bomans ;  it  actually  collapsed  before  they  touched 
it;,  and  thus  indeed  became  the  prelude  to  the  mssolution 
of  the  other  still  more  firmly  consolidated  leagues  of  Greek 
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cities.*  With  the  forces  of  the  Boeotian  towns  friendly  to 
Some  the  Bomnn  envoy  Publius  Lentulus  laid  siege  to 
HaliartuB,  even  before  the  Boman  fleet  appeared  in  the 
£gean. 

Chalcis  was  occupied  with  Ach£dan,  and  the  province  of  Prepam- 
Orestis  with  Epirot,  forces :  the  fortresses  of  the  Dassa-  tions  for 
rets  and  Illyrians  on  the  west  frontier  of  Macedonia  were  ^^^- 
occupied  by  the  troops  of  Gnseus  Sicinins ;  and,  as  soon  as 
the  navigation  was  resumed,  Larisa  received  a  garrison  of 
2(K)0  men.  Perseus  during  all  this  remained  inactive  and 
had  not  a  foot's  breadth  of  land  beyond  his  own  territorVf 
when  in  the  spring,  or  according  to  the  official  calendar  m 
June,  of  583,  the  Roman  legions  landed  on  the  west  coast.  It  171. 
is  doubtful  whether  Perseus  would  have  found  allies  of  any 
mark,  even  had  he  shown  as  much  energy  as  he  displayed  re- 
missness ;  bat,  as  circumstances  stood,  he  remained  of  course 
completely  isolated,  and  his  prolonged  attempts  at  prose* 
lytism  led,  for  the  time  at  least,  to  no  result.  Carthage, 
Genthius  of  Illyria^  Bhodes  and  the  free  cities  of  Asia 
Minor,  and  even  Byzantium  hitherto  so  very  friendly  with 
Perseus,  offered  to  the  Bomans  vessels  of  war ;  which  they, 
however,  declined.  Eumenes  put  his  land  army  and  his 
ships  on  a  war  footing.  Ariarathes  king  of  Cappadocia 
sent  hostages,  unsolicited,  to  Bome.  The  brother-m-law  of 
Perseus,  Prusias  II.  king  of  Bithynia,  remained  neutral. 
No  one  stirred  in  all  Gbeece.  Antiochus  IV.  king  of  Syria, 
desifiinated  in  courtly  style  '*  the  God,  the  brilliant  bringer 
of  victory,"  to  distinguish  him  from  his  father  the  ''  Great," 
bestirred  himself,  but  only  to  wrest  the  Syrian  coast  during 
this  war  from  the  entirely  impotent  Egypt. 

But,  though  Perseus  stooa  almost  idone,  he  was  no  con-  Bcgionins 
temptible antagonist.  His  army  numbered  43,000  men;  of  o^ the  war. 
these  21,000  were  phalangites,  and  4,000  Macedonian  and 
Thracian  cavalry ;  toe  rest  were  chiefly  mercenaries.  The 
whole  force  of  the  Bomans  in  Greece  amoimted  to  between 
30,000  and  40,000  Italian  troops,  besides  more  than  10,000 
men  belonging  to  Numidian,  Ligurian,  Greek,  Cretan,  and 
especially  Fergamene  contingents.  To  these  was  added  the 
fleet,  which  numbered  only  40  decked  vessels,  as  there  was  no 
fleet  of  the  enemy  to  oppose  it — ^Perseus,  who  had  been  pro- 

*  The  legal  dissolution  of  the  Boeotian  oonfedenicT,  howerer,  took  place 
Dot  at  thia  time,  bat  after  the  dastmction  of  Corinth  (Paiiaan.  vii.  14,  4 1 
xvi.6). 
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hibited  from  building  shipB  of  war  bj  the  treaty  with  Borne, 
was  juBt  erecting  docks  at  Thessalonica — but  it  had  on  board 
10,000  troops,  as  it  was  destined  chiefly  to  co-operate  in 
sieges.     The  fleet  was  commanded  by  Gbiius  Lucretius,  the 
land  army  by  the  consul,  Publius  Lidnius  Crassus. 
The  Romans      The  consul  left  a  strong  division  in  Illyria  to  harass  Mar 
invade         oedonia  from  the  west,  while  with  the  main  force  he  started, 
'^^^^'^7'     as  usual,  from  Apollonia  for  Thessaly.    Perseus  did  not 
think  of  disturbing  their  arduous  march,  but  contented  him- 
self with  advancing  into  Perrhsbia  and  occupying  the  nearest 
fortresses.     He  awaited  the  enemy  at  Ossa»  and  not  far  from 
Larisa  the  first  conflict  took  place  between  the  cavalry  and 
light  troops  on  both  sides.    The  Bomans  were  decidedly 
beaten.    Cotys  with  the  Thradan  horse  had  defeated  and 
broken  the  Italian,  and  Perseus  with  his  Macedonian  horse 
the  Grreek,  cavalry ;  the  Bomans  had  2000  foot  and  200  horse- 
men killed,  and  600  horsemen  made  prisoners,  and  might 
deem  themselves  fortunate  in  being  allowed  to  cross  the 
Peneiua  without  hindrance.    Perseus  employed  the  victory 
to  ask  peace  on  the  same  terms  which  Phuip  had  obtained : 
he  was  ready  even  to  pay  the  same  sum.    The  Bomans  re- 
fused his  request :  they  never  conduded  peace  after  a  defeat, 
and  in  this  case  the  conclusion  of  peace  would  certainly  have 
been  followed  by  the  loss  of  Greece. 
Their  kz        ^^^  wretched  Boman  commander,  however,  knew  not  how 
and  umuc-  or  where  to  attack ;  the  array  marched  to  and  fro  in  Thessaly, 
reesful        without  accomplishing  anything  of  importance.     Perseus 
ment^the  ^E^^  ^^^^  assumed  the  offensive ;  he  saw  that  the  Bomans 
^u-.  were  badly  led  and  dilatory ;  the  news  had  passed  like  wild« 

fire  through  Ghreece,  that  the  Greek  army  had  been  bril* 
liantly  victorious  in  the  first  enffSffement ;  a  second  victory 
might  lead  to  a  general  rising  of  the  patriot  party,  and,  by 
commencing  a  guerilla  warfare,  might  produce  incslciilable 
results.  But  Perseus,  while  a  good  soldier,  was  not  a 
general  like  his  father ;  he  had  made  his  preparations  for 
a  defensive  war,  and,  when  things  took  a  different  turn,  he 
felt  himself  as  it  were  paralysed.  He  made  an  impor* 
tant  success,  which  the  Bomans  obtained  in  a  second  cavalry 
combat  near  Phalanna,  a  pretext  for  reverting,  as  is  the 
habit  of  narrow  and  obstinate  men,  to  his  first  plan,  and 
evacuating  Thessaly.  This  was  of  course  equivalent  to  re- 
nouncing all  idea  of  a  Hellenic  insurrection :  what  might 
have  been  attained  by  a  different  course  was  shown  by  the 
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fact  that,  notwithstanding  what  had  oocuired,  the  Epirota 
dhaoged  aides.    After  this  nothing  serious  was  aocompushed 
on  either  side.     Perseus  subdued  king  Gtenthius,  chastised 
the  Dardani,  and,  by  means  of  Ootys,  expelled  from  Thrace 
the  Thxadans  friendly  to  Rome  and  the  Fergamene  troops. 
On  the  other  hand  the  Boman  army  of  the  west  took  some 
lUyrian  towns,  and  the  consul  busied  himself  in  clearing 
Thesaaly  of  the  Macedonian  garrisons  and  making  sure  of  the 
turbulent  ^tolians  and  Acamanians  bj  occupying  Ambracia. 
But  the  heroic  courage  of  the  Bomans  was  most  seyerelj 
felt  ^  the  two  unhappy  BcBotian  towns  which  took  part 
with  renexm ;  Haliartus  was  captured  by  the  Boman  admiral, 
GhuuB  Lucretius,  and  the  inhabitants  were  sold  into  slayery ; 
Coronea  was  treated  in  the  same  manner  by  the  consul 
Crasaus  in  spite  of  its  capitulation.     Neyer  had  a  Roman 
army  exhibited  such  wretched  discipline  as  the  force  under 
these  commanders.    They  had  so  disorganized  the  army  that, 
eyen  in  the  next  campaign  of  684,  the  new  consul  Aulus      170. 
Hostiliua  could  not  think  of  undertaking  anything  serious, 
especially  as  the  new  admiral  Lucius  Hortensius  showed 
himself  to  be  as  incapable  and  unprincipled  as  his  prede* 
oeasor.     His  fleet  yisited  the  towns  on  the  Thracian  coast 
without  result.    The  western  army  under  Appius  Claudius, 
whose  head-quarters  were  at  Lychnidus  in  tbe  territory  of 
the  Dassaretaa,  sustained  one  defeat  after  another  :  after  an 
expedition  to  Macedonia  had  been  utterly  unsuccessful,  the 
king  in  turn  towards  the  beginning  of  winter  assumed  the 
aggressiye  with  the  troops  which  were  no  longer  needed  on 
the  south  frontier  in  consequence  of  the  deep  snow  blocking 
up  all  the  passes,  took  from  Appius  numerous  places  and  a 
multitude  of  prisoners,  and  entered  into  connections  with 
king  Genthius ;  he  was  able  in  fact  to  attempt  an  invasion 
of  ^tolia,  while  Appius  allowed  himself  to  be  once  more  de- 
feated in  Epirus  by  the  garrison  of  a  fortress  which  he  had 
vainly  besieged.    The  Boman  main  army  made  two  attempts 
to   penetrate  into  Macedon:    first,  over  the    Cambunian 
mountains,  and  then  through  the  Thessalian  passes;   but 
they  were  negligently  planned,  and  both  were  repulsed  by 
Perseus. 

The  consul  employed  himself  chiefly  in  the  reorganization  Abuses  in 
of  the  army — a  work  which  was  above  all  things  needful,  but  ^®  *""7* 
which  required  a  sterner  man  and  an  officer  of  greater  mark* 
Discharges  and  furloughs  might  be  bought,  and  therefore  the 
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diTisions  were  neyer  up  to  their  full  numberB ;  the  men  were 
put  into  quarters  in  summer,  and,  as  the  officers  plundered 
on  a  great,  the  common  soldiers  plundered  on  a  small,  scale. 
Friendly  peoples  were  subjected  to  the  most  shameful  suspi- 
cions :  for  instance,  the  blame  of  the  disfiraceful  defeat  at 
Larisa  was  imputed  to  the  pretended  treachery  of  the  JSto- 
lian  caTalrj,  and,  what  was  hitherto  unprecedented,  its  officers 
were  sent  to  be  criminally  tried  at  Bome ;  and  the  Molossians 
in  Epirus  were  forced  by  false  suspicions  into  actual  revolt. 
The  allied  states  had  war-contributions  imposed  upon  them 
as  if  they  had  been  conquered,  and  if  they  appealed  to  the 
Boman  senate,  their  citizens  were  executed  or  sold  into 
slaTcry :  this  was  done,  for  instance,  at  Abdera,  and  similar 
outrages  were  committed  at  Ghalds.  The  senate  interfered  in 
earnest :  it  enjoined  the  liberation  of  the  unfortunate  Coro- 
neans  and  Abderites,  and  forbade  the  Boman  magistrates 
to  ask  contributions  from  the  allies  without  leave  of  the 
senate.  Gkuus  Lucretius  was  unanimously  condemned  by 
the  burgesses.  But  such  steps  could  not  alter  the  fact,  that  the 
military  result  of  these  two  campaigns  had  been  null,  while 
the  political  result  had  been  a  foiu  stain  on  the  Romans, 
whose  extraordinary  successes  in  the  East  were  based  in  no 
small  degree  on  their  reputation  for  moral  purity  and  sound* 
ness  as  compared  with  the  scandals  of  Hellenic  adminis* 
tration.  Had  Philip  commanded  instead  of  Perseus,  the 
war  would  probably  have  begun  with  the  destruction  of  the 
Boman  army  and  the  defection  of  most  of  the  Hellenes ;  but 
Bome  was  fortunate  enough  to  be  constantly  outstripped  in 
her  blunders  by  her  antagonists.  Perseus  was  content  with 
entrenching  himself  in  Macedonia — which  towards  the  south 
and  west  forms  a  true  mountain  fortress — as  it  were  in  a  be- 
leaguered town. 
Maroius  en«  The  third  commander-in-chief  also,  whom  Bome  sent  to 
ton    [169.  Macedonia  in   585,   Quintus  Marcius   Philippus,  already 

^***^^h!5i  ^^^^'^^^^^^d  *"  having  had  a  hospitable  connection  with  the 
p^^  ^  king,  was  not  at  all  equal  to  his  far  from  Basy  task.  He  was 
Tempo.  ambitious  and  enterprising,  but  a  bad  officer.  His  hazard* 
ous  scheme  of  crossing  Olympus  by  the  pass  of  Lapathus 
westward  of  Tempo,  leaving  benind  one  division  to  face  the 
garrison  of  the  pass,  and  making  his  way  with  his  main  force 
through  impracticable  defiles  to  Heracleum,  was  not  justified 
by  the  fact  of  its  success.  Not  only  might  a  handful  of  reso- 
lute men  have  blocked  up  the  route,  in  which  case  no  retreat 
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could  be  thought  of;  hut  even  after  the  passage,  when  he 
stood  with  the  Macedonian  main  force  in  front  and  the 
strongly  fortified  mountain-fortresses  of  Tempo  and  Lapa- 
thuB  behind  him,  wedged  into  a  narrow  plain  on  the  sea- 
shore and  without  supplies  or  the  possibility  of  foraging  for 
them,  his  position  was  no  less  desperate  than  when,  in  his 
first  consulate,  he  had  aUowed  himself  to  be  similarly  sur- 
rounded in  the  Ligurian  defiles  which  thenceforth  bore  his 
name.  But  as  accident  saved  him  then,  so  the  incapacity  of 
Perseus  saved  him  now.  As  if  he  could  not  comprehend  the 
idea  of  defending  himself  against  the  Bomans  otherwise  than 
by  the  blockadmg  of  the  passes,  he  strangely  gave  himself 
over  as  lost  as  soon  as  he  saw  the  Bomans  on  the  Mace- 
donian side  of  them,  fled  in  all  haste  to  Pydna,  and  ordered 
his  ships  to  be  burnt  and  his  treasures  to  be  sunk.  But  even 
this  voluntary  retreat  of  the  Macedonian  army  did  not  rescue 
the  consul  from  his  painful  position.  He  advanced,  indeed, 
without  hindrance,  but  he  was  obliged,  after  four  days'  march, 
to  turn  back  for  want  of  provisions ;  and,  when  the  king 
came  to  his  senses  and  returned  in  aU  haste  to  resume  the 
position  which  he  had  abandoned,  the  Roman  army  would 
have  been  in  great  danger,  had  not  the  impregnable  Tempo 
surrendered  at  the  right  moment  and  handed  over  its  rich 
stores  to  the  enemy.  The  communication  with  the  south 
was  by  this  means  secured  to  the  Roman  army ;  but  Perseus 
had  strongly  barricaded  himself  in  his  former  well-chosen 
position  on  the  bank  of  the  little  river  Elpius,  and  there 
checked  the  further  advance  of  the  Romans.  So  the  Roman  The  annies 
army  remained,  during  the  rest  of  the  summer  and  the  win-  <»>  *fc« 
ter,  hemmed  in  in  the  furthest  comer  of  Thessaly ;  and,  while  ^P*^^ 
the  crossing  of  the  passes  was  certainly  a  success  and  the 
first  substantial  one  in  the  war,  it  was  due  not  to  the  ability 
of  the  Roman,  but  to  the  blundering  of  the  Macedonian, 
general.  The  Roman  fleet  in  vain  attempted  the  capture  of 
I)emetrias,  and  performed  no  exploit  whatever.  The  light 
ships  of  Perseus  boldly  cruised  between  the  Oyclades,  pro- 
tected the  corn-vessels  destined  for  Macedonia,  and  attacked 
the  transports  of  the  enemy.  With  the  western  army  mat- 
ters were  still  worse :  Appius  Claudius  could,  do  nothine 
with  his  reduced  division,  and  the  continp^nt  which  he  asked 
from  Achaia  was  prevented  from  commg  to  him  by  tho 
jealousy  of  the  consul.  Moreover,  Genthius  had  allowed 
himself  to  be  bribed  by  Perseus  with  the  promise  of  a  great 
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sum  of  money  to  break  with  Rome,  and  to  imprison  the  Roman 
envoys;  whereupon  the  frugal  king  deemed  it  superfluous 
to  pay  the  money  which  he  had  promised,  sinoe  G^nthius 
was  now  certainly  compelled,  independently  of  it,  to  substi- 
tute an  attitude  of  decided  hostility  towards  Eome  for 
the  ambiguous  position  which  he  had  hitherto  maintained. 
Accordingly  the  Romans  had  a  further  petty  war  by  the  side  of 
the  great  one,  which  had  already  lasted  three  years.  In  fiict 
had  Perseus  been  able  to  part  with  his  money,  he  might 
easily  haye  aroused  enemies  still  more  dangerous  to  the 
Bomans.  A  Celtic  host  under  Clondicus — 20,000  men,  half 
horse  half  foot — offered  to  take  service  with  him  in  Mace- 
donia itself ;  but  they  could  not  agree  as  to  the  pay.  In  HelJas 
too  there  was  such  a  ferment,  that  a  guerilla  warfare  miffht 
easily  have  been  kindled  with  a  little  dexterity  and  a  full 
exchequer ;  but,  as  Perseus  had  no  desire  to  giye  and  the 
Greeks  did  nothing  gratuitously,  the  land  remained  quiet. 
PaalluB.  At  length  the  Romans  resolyed  to  send  the  proper  man  to 

Greece.    This  was  Lucius  ^milius  Paullus,  son  ot  the  consul 
of  the  same  name  that  feU  at  Cannie ;  a  man  of  ancient 
lineage  but  of  humble  means,  and  therefore  not  so  sucoeasful 
in  the  comitia  as  on  the  battle-field,  where  he  had  remarkably 
distinguished  himself  in  Spain  and  still  more  so  in  Liguria. 
The  people  elected  him  for  the  second  time  consul  in  the 
168.      year  586  on  account  of  his  merits — ^a  course  which  was  at 
that  time  rare  and  exceptional.     He  was  in  all  respects  the 
fitting  man :  an  excellent  general  of  the  old  school,  strict  as 
respected  both  himself  and  his  troops,  and,  notwithstanding 
his  sixty  years,  still  hale  and  vigorous;   an  incorruptible 
magistrate-—'*  one  of  the  few  Bomans  of  that  age  to  whom 
one  could  not  offer  money,"  as  a  contemporary  says  of  him — 
and  a  man  of  Hellenic  culture,  who,  when  commander-*in* 
chief,  embraced  the  opportunity  of  travelling  through  Greece 
to  inspect  its  works  of  art. 
PeneoB  it        As  soon  as  the  new  eeneral  arrived  in  the  camp  at  Hera- 
driren  back  cleum,  he  gave  orders  for  the  ill-guarded  pass  at  Pythium  to 
to  Pydna.    ^  surprised  by  Publius  Nasica,  while  skirmishes  between  the 
outposts  occupied  the  attention  of  the  Macedonians  in  the 
channel  of  the  river  Elpius  ;  the  enemy  was  thus  turned,  and 
Battle  of     was  obliged  to  retreat  to  Pydna.-    There,  on  the  Boman  4th 
Pjdna.        of  September,  586,  or  on  the  22nd  of  June  of  the  Julian 
^^'      calendar — an  eclipse  of  the  moon,  which  a  scientific  Boman 
officer  announcea  beforehand  to  the  army  that  it  might  not 
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be  regaxded  aa  a  bad  omen,  affbrda  in  this  case  the  means 
of  determining  the  date — the  outpoats  accidentally  fell  into 
conflict  aa  thej  were  watering  their  horaea  after  midday; 
and  both  sidea  determined  at  once  to  give  the  battle, 
which  it  waa  originally  intended  to  postpone  till  the  fol- 
lowing day.  Paaaing  through  the  ranka  in  person,  without 
helmet  or  shield,  the  grey-headed  !Roman  general  arranged 
his  men.  Scarce  were  they  in  position,  when  the  formidable 
phalanx  assailed  them;  the  general  hiiAself,  who  had  wit- 
nessed many  a  hard  fight,  afterwards  acknowledged  that  he 
had  trembled.  The  Boman  vanguard  dispersed ;  a  PsDlignian 
cohort  was  overthrown  and  almost  annihilated ;  the  legions 
themaelves  hurriedly  retreated  till  they  reached  a  hill  dose 
upon  the  Boman  camp.  Here  the  fortune  of  the  day  changed. 
Ine  uneven  ground  and  the  hurried  piusuit  had  disordered 
the  ranka  of  the  phalanx ;  the  Bomans  in  single  cohorts  en- 
tered at  every  sap,  and  attacked  it  on  the  flanks  and  in 
rear ;  the  Macedonian  cavalry  which  alone  could  have  ren- 
dered aid  looked  calmly  on,  and  soon  fled  in  a  body,  the  king 
among  the  foremost ;  and  thus  the  fate  of  Macedonia  waa 
dedd^  in  less  than  an  hour.  The  8000  select  phalaugitea 
allowed  themselves  to  be  cut  down  to  a  man;  aa  if  the  ]^m- 
lanx,  which  fought  its  last  great  battle  at  Fydna,  had  wished 
itaelf  to  perish  there.  The  overthrow  waa  fearful ;  20,000 
Macedonians  lay  on  the  field  of  battle,  11,000  were  prisonara. 
The  war  was  at  an  end,  on  the  fifteenth  day  after  Paullushad 
asaumed  the  command ;  all  Macedonia  submitted  in  two  days* 
Tho  kinff  fled  with  his  gold — ^he  still  had  more  than  6000 
talents  (£1,464,000)  in  hia  chest — ^to  Samothrace,  accom- 
panied by  a  few  faithful  attendants.  But  he  himself  put 
to  death  one  of  these,  Evander  of  Crete,  who  was  to  be 
called  to  account  as  instigator  of  the  attempted  asaaasinalion 
of  Eumenes ;  and  then  his  pages  and  remaining  comrades  also 
deserted  him.  Eor  a  moment  he  hoped  that  the  rieht  of 
asvlum  would  protect  him ;  but  he  soon  perceived  that  he  was 
clinging  to  a  steiw.  An  attempt  to  take  flight  to  Cotys  £uled« 
So  he  wrote  to  the  consul ;  but  the  letter  was  not  received, 
because  he  designated  himself  in  it  aa  king.  He  recognized  Peraeu 
his  fate,  and  surrendered  to  the  Bomans  at  discretion  with  ^en 
his  children  and  his  treasures,  pusillanimous  and  weeping  so  P''*^'^^ 
as  to  disgust  even  his  conquerors.  With  a  mve  satisfac- 
tion, and  with  thoughts  turning  rather  on  the  mutability 
of  fortune  than  on  his  own  present  success,  the  consul  re- 
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eeived  the  most  illustrious  captiye  whom  Boman  general  had 
ever  brought  home.  Perseus  died  a  few  years  after,  as  a 
state  prisoner,  at  Alba  on  the  Fucine  lake  ;*  his  son  in  after 
years  earned  a  living  in  the  same  Italian  country  town  as  a 
derk. 

Thus  perished  the  empire  of  Alexander  the  Great,  which  had 
subdued  and  Hellenized  the  East,  14A  years  after  bis  death. 
Defeat  and  That  the  tragedy,  moreover,  might  not  be  without  its  ac- 
captureof  oompaniment  of  woe,  at  the  same  time  the  war  against 
Genthiiu.  Gtenthius,  king  of  Illyria,  was  also  begun  and  ended  by  the 
pnetor  Lucius  Anicius  within  thirty  days.  The  piratical  fleet 
was  taken,  the  capital  Scodra  was  captured,  and  the  two 
kings,  the  heir  of  Alexander  the  Great  and  the  heir  of  Pleu- 
ratus,  entered  Bome  side  by  side  as  prisoners. 
Macedonia  The  senate  had  resolved  that  the  peril,  which  the  unsea- 
brokan  up.  sonable  gentleness  of  Elamininus  haii  brought  on  Borne, 
should  not  recur.  Macedonia  was  abolished.  At  a  con- 
ference at  Amphipolis  on  the  Strymon  the  Boman  commis- 
sion ordained,  uiat  that  compact,  thoroughly  monarchical,  and 
united  state  shotdd  be  broken  up  into  four  republican  federa- 
tive leagues  moulded  on  the  system  of  the  Greek  confedera- 
cies, viz.,  that  of  Amphipolis  in  the  eastern  provinces,  that 
of  Thessalonica  with  the  Chalcidian  peninsula,  that  of  Pella 
on  the  frontiers  of  Thessaly,  and  that  of  Pelagonia  in  the  in« 
terior.  Intermarriages  between  persons  belonging  to  difierent 
confederacies  were  to  be  invalid,  and  no  one  mi^t  be  a  free- 
holder in  more  than  one  of  them.  All  who  had  held  office  un- 
der the  king,  aa  well  as  their  crown-up  sons,  were  obliged  to 
leave  the  country  and  proceed  to  Italy  on  pain  of  detmi ;  he 
Bomans  still  dreaded,  and  with  reason,  the  throbbings  of 
the  ancient  loyalty.  The  common  law  and  the  former  consti- 
tution otherwise  remained  in  force ;  the  magistrates  were  of 
course  nominated  by  communal  election,  and  the  power  in 
the  communes  as  weU  as  in  the  confederacies  was  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  nobles.  The  royal  domains  and  royalties  were 
not  ^[ranted  to  the  confederacies,  and  these  were  specially 
prohibited  from  working  the  gold  and  silver  mines,  a  chief 
158.  source  of  the  national  wealth  ;  but  in  696  they  were  again  per- 
mitted to  work  at  least  the  silver-mines.f  The  importation  of 

*  The  story,  that  the  Romans,  in  order  at  once  to  keep  the  promise 
whicJi  had  guaranteed  his  life  and  to  take  roigeanoe  on  him,  pat  him  to  death 
hy  demiTing  him  of  ileep,  is  oertainly  a  &Ue. 

t  The  statement  of  Cassiodonis,  that  the  Maoedonian  mines  were  zeopened 
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Bait,  and  the  exportation  of  timber  for  ship-bnilding,  were  pro* 
hibited.  The  land-tax,  hitherto  paid  to  the  kiDg,  ceased,  and 
the  oonfederaciea  and  communities  were  left  to  tax  them* 
selyes ;  but  these  had  to  pay  to  Rome  half  of  the  former 
land-tax,  according  to  a  rate  fixed  once  for  all,  amount- 
ing in  all  to  100  talents  annually  (£24,400)  *  The  whole 
land  was  for  ever  disarmed,  and  the  fortress  of  Demetrias  waa 
razed ;  on  the  northern  frontier  alone  a  chain  of  posts  waa 
to  be  retained  to  guard  against  the  incursions  of  the  bajv 
barians.  Of  the  arms  given  up,  the  copper  shields  were 
sent  to  Rome,  and  the  rest  were  burnt. 

The  Romans  gained  their  object.  The  Macedonian  land 
still  on  two  occasions  took  up  arms  at  the  call  of  princes  of 
the  old  reigning  house ;  but  otherwise  from  that  time  to  the 
present  day  it  has  remamed  without  a  history. 

Illyria  was  treated  in  a  similar  way.  The  kingdom  of  lllyria 
G^thius  was  split  up  into  three  small  free  states.  &ere  too  broken  np« 
the  freeholders  paid  the  half  of  the  former  land-tax  to  their 
new  masters,  with  the  exception  of  the  towns,  which  had 
adhered  to  Rome  and  in  return  obtained  exemption  from  the 
tax — ^an  exception  which  there  was  no  opportunity  to  make 
in  the  case  of  Macedonia.  The  Illyrian  piratic  fleet  waa 
confiscated,  and  presented  to  the  more  reputable  Qreek 
commmuties  along  that  coast.  The  constant  annoyances, 
which  the  Illynans  inflicted  on  their  neighbours  by  means 
of  their  corsairs,  were  in  this  way  put  an  end  to,  at  least  for 
a  lengthened  period. 

Cotys  in  Thrace,  who  was  difficult  to  be  reached,  and  con-  Cotyt. 


in  596>  reodres  its  more  exact  interpretatioQ  by  means  of  the  coins.  No  gold  158. 
coins  of  the  fonr  Macedonias  are  extant ;  either  therefore  the  gold-mines  re- 
mained closed,  or  the  gold  extracted  was  converted  into  hars.  On  the  other 
hand  there  certainly  exist  silrer  coins  of  Macedonia  prima  (Amphjpolis)  in 
which  district  the  silTer-miues  were  sitnated.  For  the  brief  period,  during 
which  they  most  have  been  struck  (596-608),  the  number  of  them  is  remark-  158-1 46« 
ably  great,  and  proves  either  that  the  mines  were  very  energetically  wrought, 
or  that  the  old  royal  money  was  recoined  in  large  quantity. 

*  The  statement  that  the  Macedonian  commonwealth  was  *' relieved  of 
seignorial  imposts  and  taxes  "  by  the  Romans  (Polyb.  xxxvii.  4)  does  not  neces- 
sarily require  us  to  asrome  a  subsequent  remission  of  these  taxes :  it  is  suf- 
Sdent,  for  the  explanation  of  Polybius'  words,  to  assume  that  the  hitherto 
leignorial  tax  now  became  a  public  one.  The  continuance  of  the  constitution 
granted  to  the  province  of  Macedonia  by  Panllus  down  to  at  least  the 
Augustan  age  (Liv.  xlv.  32 ;  Justin  xzxiii.  2),  would,  it  is  trae^  be  oompatihla 
aiso  with  t£e  remission  of  the  taxes. 
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Tenient  for  use  against  Eumenes,  obtained  pardon,  and  re- 
ceiTed  back  his  captive  son. 

Thus  the  affairs  of  the  north  were  settled,  and  Macedonia 
also  was  at  last  released  from  the  yoke  of  monarchy.  In 
fieust  Greece  was  more  free  than  ever ;  there  no  longer  existed 
anwhere  in  it  a  king. 
Humiliation  But  the  Eomans  did  not  confine  themselves  to  cutting  the 
of  the  nerves  and  sinews  of  Macedonia.  The  senate  resolved  at 
Greeks  in  qj^q^  ^  render  all  the  Hellenic  states,  friend  and  foe,  for 
geueraU  ^^^^  incapable  of  harm,  and  to  reduce  all  of  them  alike  to 
the  same  numble  state  of  dependence.  The  course  pursued 
may  itself  admit  of  justification ;  but  the  mode,  in  whien  it  was 
carried  out  in  the  case  of  the  more  powerful  of  the  Greek 
dependent  states,  was  unworthy  of  a  great  power,  and  showed 
that  the  epoch  of  the  Fabii  ana  the  Scipios  was  at  an  end. 
Coane  par-  The  state  most  affected  by  this  change  in  the  position  of 
iiiedwith  parties  was  the  kingdom  of  the  Attalids,  which  had  been 
Peigamas.  created  and  fostered  by  Rome  to  keep  Macedonia  in  check, 
and  which  now,  after  tne  destruction  of  Macedonia,  was  in 
fiict  no  longer  needed.  It  was  not  easy  to  find  a  tolerable 
pretext  for  depriving  the  prudent  and  considerate  XSq- 
menes  of  his  privileged  position,  and  allowing  him  to  fall  into 
disgrace.  All  at  once,  about  the  time  when  the  Bomans 
were  encamped  at  Heracleum,  strange  reports  were  drcu- 
lated  regardme  him— that  he  was  in  secret  intercourse  with 
Perseus ;  that  liis  fleet  had  been  suddenly,  as  it  were,  wafted 
away ;  that  500  talents  had  been  offered  for  his  non-partiei* 
pation  in  the  campaign  and  1500  for  his  mediation  to  pro- 
cure peace,  and  thak  the  agreement  had  only  broken  down 
through  the  avarice  of  Perseus.  As  to  the  Fergamene  fleet, 
the  king,  after  having  paid  his  respects  to  the  consul,  went 
home  with  it  at  the  same  time  that  the  Eoman  fleet  went  into 
winter  quarters.  The  story  about  corruption  was  as  certainly 
a  £Eible  as  any  newspaper  canard  of  the  pres^it  day ;  for  that 
the  rich,  cunning,  and  consistent  Attalid,  who  had  primarily 
occasioned  the  broach  betweenBome  and  Macedon  by  his  jour- 
172.  ney  in  582  and  had  been  on  that  account  wellnigh  assassinated 
by  the  banditti  of  Perseus,  should — at  the  moment  when  the 
real  difficulties  of  the  war  were  overcome  and  its  final  issue, 
if  ever  seriously  doubted  at  all,  was  doubtful  no  longer — have 
sold  to  the  instigator  of  his  murder  his  share  in  the  spoil  for 
a  few  talents,  and  should  have  perilled  the  work  of  long 
years  for  so  pitiful  a  consideration;  may  be  set  down  not 
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merelj  aa  a  fabrication,  but  as  a  very  ailly  one.    That  no 
proof  was  found  eitber  in  the  papers  of  rerseus  or  else- 
where, is  sufficiently  certain ;  for  even  the  Bomans  did  not 
venture  to  express  those  suspicions  aloud.    But  they  gained 
their  object.    Their  intentions  were  shown  in  the  behaviour 
of  the  great  men  in  Borne  towards  Attains,  the  brother  of 
Bumenes,  who  had  commanded  the  Pergamene  atlxiliarj 
troops  in  Ghreece.    Their  brave  and  fidthful  foomrade  was 
received  in  Borne  with  open  arms  and  invited  to  ask  not  for 
his  brother,  but  for  himself — ^the  senate  would  be  glad  to 
give  him  a  kingdom  of  his  own.    Attains  asked  nothing  but 
MnuB  and  Maronea*    The  senate  thought  that  this  was 
only  a  preliminary  request,  and  granted  it  vnth  great  polite- 
ness.    But  when  he  took  his  departure  vnthout  having 
made  any  farther  demands,  and  the  senate  came  to  perceive 
that  the  reigning  &mily  in  Pergamus  did  not  live  on  such 
terms  with  each  other  as  were  usual  in  princely  houses, 
iEnus  and  Maronea  were  declared  free  cities.     The  Perga- 
menes  obtained  not  a  single  foot  of  territory  out  of  the  spoil 
of  Maoedon ;  if  after  the  victory  over  Antiochus  the  Bomans 
had  still  saved  forms  as  respected  Philip,  they  were  now  dis- 
posed to  hurt  and  to  huiniliate.   About  this  time  the  senate 
appears  to  have  declared  Pamphylia,  for  the  possession  of 
wluch  Eumenes  and  Antiochus  had  hitherto  contended,  in- 
dependent.   What  was  of  more  importance,  the  G-alatians 
(who  had  been  substantially  in  the  power  of  Eumenes,  ever 
since  he  had  expelled  the  king  of  rontus  by  force  of  arma« 
from  Galatia  and  had  on  maiang  peace  extorted  from  him 
the  promise  that  he  would  maintain  no  further  communi- 
cation with  the  Gkilatian  princes),  now,  reckoning  beyond 
doubt  on  the  variance  that  had  taken  place  between  Eumenes 
and  the  Bomans,  if  not  directly  instigated  by  the  latter,  rose 
agaiBB^  Eumenes,  overran  his  kingdom,  and  brought  him  into 
great  danger.     !Eiumenes  besought  the  mediation  of  the 
Bomans ;  the  Boman  envoy  declared  his  readiness  to  me- 
diate, but  thought  it  expedient  that  Attains,  who  commanded 
the  Pergamene  army,  should  not  accompany  him  lest  the  bar- 
barians might  be  put  in  ill  humour.    Singularly  enough,  he 
accomplished  nothAifi;;  in  fact,  he  told  on  his  return  that 
his  mediation  had  on^  esjagpertAed  the  barbarians.    No  long 
time  elapsed  before  the  independence  of  the  Ghdatians  was 
expressly  recognized  and  guaranteed  by  the  senate.    Eumenes 
detetmined  to  proceed  to  Bome  in  person,  and  to  plead  his 
Tox.  n.  X 
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diyisions  were  neyer  up  to  their  full  numbers ;  the  men  weie 
put  into  quarters  in  summer,  and,  as  the  officers  plundered 
on  a  great,  the  common  soldiers  plundered  on  a  small,  scalei 
Friendly  peoples  were  subjected  to  the  most  shameful  suspi- 
cions :  for  instance,  the  blame  of  the  diseraoeful  defeat  at 
Larisa  was  imputed  to  the  pretended  treadiery  of  the  JSto- 
lian  caTslry,  and,  what  was  hitherto  unprecedented,  its  officers 
were  sent  to  be  criminallj  tried  at  Bome ;  and  the  Molossians 
in  Epirus  were  forced  by  false  suspicions  into  actual  revolt. 
The  allied  states  had  war-contributions  imposed  upon  them 
as  if  thej  had  been  conquered,  and  if  they  appealed  to  the 
Boman  senate,  their  citizens  were  executed  or  sold  into 
slaTcry :  this  was  done,  for  instance,  at  Abdera,  and  similar 
outrages  were  committed  at  Ghalcis.  The  senate  interfered  in 
earnest :  it  enjoined  the  liberation  of  the  unfortunate  Coro- 
neans  and  Abderites,  and  forbade  the  Boman  magistrates 
to  ask  contributions  from  the  allies  without  leave  of  the 
senate.     Gkuus  Lucretius  was  unanimously  condemned  by 
the  burgesses.  But  such  steps  could  not  alter  the  fact,  that  the 
military  result  of  these  two  campaigns  had  been  null,  whUe 
the  political  result  had  been  a  fom  stain  on  the  Romans, 
whose  extraordinary  successes  in  the  East  were  based  in  no 
small  degree  on  their  reputation  for  moral  purity  and  sound* 
ness  as  compared  with  the  scandals  of  Hellenic  adminis* 
tration.     Had  Philip  commanded  instead  of  Perseus,  the 
war  would  probably  nave  begun  with  the  destruction  of  the 
Boman  army  and  the  defection  of  most  of  the  Hellenes ;  but 
Bome  was  fortunate  enough  to  be  constantly  outstripped  in 
her  blunders  by  her  ant^onists.    Perseus  was  content  with 
entrenching  himself  in  Macedonia — ^which  towards  the  south 
and  west  forms  a  true  mountain  fortress — as  it  were  in  a  be- 
leaguered town. 
Maroius  ea-      The  third  commander-in-chief  also,  whom  Bome  sent  to 
ten    [169.  Macedonia  in    585,   Quintus  Marcius   Philippus,  already 
th'^Tth  ™®^^^^^d  ^  having  had  a  hospitable  connection  with  the 
p^^^     ^  king,  was  not  at  all  equal  to  his  far  from  Basy  task.     He  was 
Terape.       ambitious  and  enterprising,  but  a  bad  officer.    Hia  hazard* 
ous  scheme  of  croasmg  Olympus  by  the  pass  of  Lapathua 
westward  of  Tempo,  leaving  benind  one  division  to  faee  the 
garrison  of  the  pass,  and  making  his  way  with  his  main  force 
through  impracticable  defiles  to  Heracleum,  was  not  justified 
by  the  fact  of  its  success.    Not  only  might  a  haodful  of  reso- 
lute men  have  blocked  up  the  route,  in  which  case  no  retreat 
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could  be  thought  of;  but  even  after  the  passage,  when  he 
stood  with  the  Macedoniftn  main  force  in  front  and  the 
strongly  fortified  mountain-fortresses  of  Tempo  and  Lapa- 
thus  behind  him,  wedged  into  a  narrow  pkin  on  the  sea- 
shore and  without  supplies  or  the  possibilitj  of  foraging  for 
them,  his  position  was  no  less  desperate  than  when,  in  his 
first  consulate,  he  had  aUowed  himself  to  be  similarly  sur- 
rounded in  the  Ligurian  defiles  which  thenceforth  bore  his 
name.  But  as  accident  sayed  him  then,  so  the  incapacity  of 
Perseus  sared  him  now.  As  if  he  could  not  comprehend  the 
idea  of  defending  himself  against  the  Bomans  otherwise  than 
by  the  blockadmg  of  the  passes,  he  strangely  gave  himself 
orer  as  lost  as  soon  as  he  saw  the  Boraans  on  the  Mace- 
donian side  of  them,  fled  in  all  haste  to  Pydna,  and  ordered 
his  ships  to  be  burnt  and  his  treasures  to  be  sunk.  But  eren 
this  voluntary  retreat  of  the  Macedonian  army  did  not  rescue 
the  consul  from  his  painful  position.  He  advanced,  indeed, 
without  hindrance,  but  he  was  obliged,  after  four  days*  march, 
to  turn  back  for  want  of  provisions ;  and,  when  the  king 
came  to  his  senses  and  returned  in  all  haste  to  resume  the 

Eosition  which  he  had  abandoned,  the  Roman  army  would 
ave  been  in  great  danger,  had  not  the  impregnable  Tempo 
surrendered  at  the  right  moment  and  handed  over  its  rich 
stores  to  the  enemy.  The  communication  with  the  south 
was  by  this  means  secured  to  the  Roman  army ;  but  Perseus 
had  strongly  barricaded  himself  in  his  former  well-chosen 
position  on  the  bank  of  the  little  river  Elpius,  and  there 
checked  the  further  advance  of  the  Romans.  So  the  Roman  The  annies 
army  remained,  durine  the  rest  of  the  summer  and  the  win-  o°  ^ 
ter,  hemmed  in  in  the  mrthest  comer  of  Thessaly ;  and,  while  ^P*^^ 
the  crossing  of  the  passes  was  certainly  a  success  and  the 
first  substantial  one  in  the  war,  it  was  due  not  to  the  ability 
of  the  Roman,  but  to  the  blundering  of  the  Macedonian, 
general.  The  Roman  fleet  in  vain  attempted  the  capture  of 
Demetrias,  and  performed  no  exploit  whatever.  Tne  light 
ships  of  Perseus  boldly  cruised  between  the  Oyclades,  pro- 
tected the  corn-vessels  destined  for  Macedonia,  and  attacked 
the  transports  of  the  enemy.  With  the  western  army  mat- 
ters were  still  worse :  Appius  Claudius  could,  do  nothine 
with  his  reduced  division,  and  the  continent  which  he  asked 
from  Achaia  was  prevented  from  commg  to  him  by  tho 
jealousy  of  the  consul.  Moreover,  Genthius  had  allowed 
himseli  to  be  bribed  by  Perseus  with  the  promise  of  a  great 
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diyisionB  were  nerer  up  to  their  full  numbers ;  the  men  weze 
put  into  quartera  in  summer,  and,  as  the  officers  plundered 
on  a  great,  the  common  soldiers  plundered  on  a  small,  scale* 
Friendly  peoples  were  subjected  to  the  most  shameful  suspi- 
cions: for  instance,  the  blame  of  the  disgraceful  defeat  at 
Larisa  was  imputed  to  the  pretended  treachery  of  the  ^to- 
lian  cavalry,  and,  what  was  hitherto  unprecedented,  its  officers 
were  sent  to  be  criminally  tried  at  Bome ;  and  the  Molossians 
in  Epirus  were  forced  by  false  suspicions  into  actual  revolt. 
The  allied  states  had  war-contributions  imposed  upon  them 
as  if  they  had  been  conquered,  and  if  they  appealed  to  the 
Boman  senate,  their  citizens  were  executed  or  sold  into 
slavery :  this  was  done,  for  instance,  at  Abdera,  and  similar 
outrages  were  committed  at  Ghalcis.  The  senate  interfered  in 
earnest :  it  enjoined  the  liberation  of  the  unfortunate  Coro* 
neans  and  Abderites,  and  forbade  the  Boman  magistrates 
to  ask  contributions  from  the  allies  without  leave  of  the 
senate.     Gkuus  Lucretius  was  unanimously  condemned  by 
the  burgesses.  But  such  steps  could  not  alter  the  fact,  that  the 
military  result  of  these  two  campaigns  had  been  null,  while 
the  political  result  had  been  a  fom  stain  on  the  Romans, 
whose  extraordinary  successes  in  the  East  were  based  in  no 
small  degree  on  their  reputation  for  moral  purity  and  sound* 
ness  as  compared  with  the  scandals  of  Hellenic  adminis- 
tration.    Had  Philip  commanded  instead  of  Perseus,  the 
war  would  probably  nave  begun  with  the  destruction  of  the 
Boman  army  and  the  defection  of  most  of  the  Hellenes ;  but 
Bome  was  fortunate  enough  to  be  constantly  outstripped  in 
her  blunders  by  her  antagonists.    Perseus  was  content  with 
entrenching  himself  in  Macedonia — which  towards  the  south 
and  west  forms  a  true  mountain  fortress — as  it  were  in  a  be* 
leaguered  town. 
Marcius  en-      The  third  commander-in-chief  abo,  whom  Bome  sent  to 
ten    [169.  Macedonia  in    585,   Quintus  Marcius   Philippus,  already 
Macedonia    mentioned  as  having  had  a  hospitable  connection  with  the 
P^^     *  king,  was  not  at  all  equal  to  his  far  from  easy  task.     He  was 
Terape.       ambitious  and  enterprising,  but  a  bad  officer.    His  hazard* 
ous  scheme  of  crossing  Olympus  by  the  pass  of  Lapathus 
westward  of  Tempo,  leaving  behind  one  division  to  face  the 
garrison  of  the  pass,  and  making  his  way  with  his  main  force 
through  impracticable  defiles  to  Heracleum,  was  not  justified 
by  the  fact  of  its  success.     Not  only  might  a  haudful  of  reso- 
lute men  have  blocked  up  the  route,  in  which  case  no  retreat 
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could  be  thought  of;  but  even  after  the  passage,  when  he 
stood  with  the  Macedonian  main  force  in  front  and  the 
stzonglj  fortified  mountain-fortresses  of  Tempo  and  Lapa- 
thus  Dehind  him,  wedged  into  a  narrow  phun  on  the  sea- 
shore and  without  supplies  or  the  possibility  of  foraging  for 
them,  his  position  was  no  less  desperate  than  when,  in  his 
first  consulate,  he  had  aUowed  himself  to  be  similarly  sur- 
rounded in  the  Ligurian  defiles  which  thenceforth  bore  his 
name.  But  as  accident  saved  him  then,  so  the  incapacity  of 
Perseus  saved  him  now.  As  if  he  could  not  comprehend  the 
idea  of  defending  himself  against  the  Bomans  otherwise  than 
by  the  blockadmg  of  the  passes,  he  strangely  gave  himself 
over  as  lost  as  soon  as  he  saw  the  Bomans  on  the  Mace- 
donian side  of  them,  fled  in  all  haste  to  Pydna,  and  ordered 
hia  ships  to  be  burnt  and  his  treasures  to  be  sunk.  But  even 
this  voluntary  retreat  of  the  Macedonian  army  did  not  rescue 
the  consul  from  his  painful  position.  He  advanced,  indeed, 
without  hindrance,  but  he  was  oblieed,  afber  four  days'  march, 
to  turn  back  for  want  of  provisions ;  and,  when  the  king 
came  to  his  senses  and  returned  in  aU  haste  to  resume  the 

Position  which  he  had  abandoned,  the  Roman  army  would 
ave  been  in  great  danger,  had  not  the  impregnable  Tempe 
surrendered  at  the  right  moment  and  handed  over  its  rich 
stores  to  the  enemy.  The  communication  with  the  south 
was  by  this  means  secured  to  the  Roman  army ;  but  Perseus 
had  strongly  barricaded  himself  in  his  former  well-chosen 
position  on  the  bank  of  the  little  river  Elpius,  and  there 
checked  the  further  advance  of  the  Romans.  So  the  Roman  The  anniet 
army  remained,  during  the  rest  of  the  summer  and  the  win-  ^  ^}^ 
ter,  hemmed  in  in  the  furthest  comer  of  Thessaly ;  and,  while  ^P*^^ 
the  crossing  of  the  passes  was  certainly  a  success  and  the 
first  substantial  one  in  the  war,  it  was  due  not  to  the  ability 
of  the  Roman,  but  to  the  blundering  of  the  Macedonian, 
general.  The  Roman  fleet  in  vain  attempted  the  capture  of 
Demetrias,  and  performed  no  exploit  wnatever.  Tne  light 
ships  of  Perseus  boldly  cruised  between  the  Oyclades,  pro- 
tected the  corn-vessels  destined  for  Macedonia^  and  attacked 
the  transports  of  the  enemy.  With  the  western  army  mat- 
ters were  still  worse :  Appius  Claudius  could,  do  nothing 
with  his  reduced  division,  and  the  contine^ent  which  he  asked 
from  Achaia  was  prevented  from  coming  to  him  by  tho 
jealousy  of  the  consul.  Moreover,  Genthius  had  allowed 
himaelt  to  be  bribed  by  Perseus  with  the  promise  of  a  great 
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Bum  of  money  to  break  with  Rome,  and  to  imprison  the  Roman  | 
envoys;  whereupon  the  frugal  king  deemed  it  Buperfluoua; 
to  pay  the  money  which  he  had  promised,  since  Genthiuft 
was  now  certainly  compelled,  independently  of  it,  to  substi*' 
tute  an  attitude  of  aecided  hostility  towards  Borne  for 
the  ambiguous  position  which  he  had  hitherto  maintained* 
Accordingly  the  Romans  had  a  further  petty  war  by  the  side  of 
the  great  one,  which  had  abready  lasteid  three  years.  In  fact 
had  Perseus  been  able  to  part  with  his  money,  he  might 
easily  have  aroused  enemies  still  more  dangerous  to  the 
Bomans.  A  Celtic  host  under  Clondicus — 20,000  men,  half 
horse  half  foot — offered  to  take  service  with  him  in  Mace- 
donia itself ;  but  they  could  not  agree  as  to  the  pay.  In  Hellas 
too  there  was  such  a  ferment,  that  a  guerilla  warfare  miffht 
easily  have  been  kindled  with  a  little  dexterity  and  a  full 
exchequer ;  but,  as  Perseus  had  no  desire  to  g^ive  and  the 
Greeks  did  nothing  gratuitously,  the  land  remained  quiet. 
PkalluB.  At  length  the  Romans  resolyed  to  send  the  proper  man.  to 

Greece.    This  was  Lucius  ^milius  PauUus,  son  ot  the  consul 
of  the  same  name  that  fell  at  CanniB ;  a  man  of  ancient 
lineage  but  of  humble  means,  and  therefore  not  so  successful 
in  the  comitia  as  on  the  battle-field,  where  he  had  remarkably 
distinguished  himself  in  Spain  and  still  more  so  in  Liguria. 
The  people  elected  him  for  the  second  time  consul  in  the 
168.      year  586  on  account  of  his  merits — a  course  which  was  at 
that  time  rare  and  exceptional.     He  was  in  all  respects  the 
fitting  man :  an  excellent  general  of  the  old  school,  strict  as 
respected  both  himself  and  his  troops,  and,  notwithstanding 
his  sixty  years,  still  hale  and  vigorous;   an  incorruptible 
magistrate — '*  one  of  the  few  Bomans  of  that  age  to  whom 
one  could  not  offer  money,"  as  a  contemporary  says  of  him — 
and  a  man  of  Hellenic  culture,  who,  when  commander-in* 
chief,  embraced  the  opportunity  of  travelling  through  Ghreeee 
to  inspect  its  works  of  art. 
Peneas  is        As  soon  as  the  new  eeneral  arrived  in  the  camp  at  Hen^ 
drireD  back  cleum,  he  gare  orders  ^r  the  ill-guarded  pass  at  Pythimn  to 
to  PydoA.    Y)e  surprised  by  Publius  Nasica,  while  skirmishes  between  the 
outposts  occupied  the  attention  of  the  Macedonians  in  the 
channel  of  the  river  Elpius ;  the  enemy  was  thus  turned,  and 
Battle  of     was  obliged  to  retreat  to  Pydna.-    There,  on  the  Boman  4th 
Pjdna.        of  September,  586,  or  on  the  22nd  of  June  of  the  Julian 
^^*      calenaar — ^an  eclipse  of  the  moon,  which  a  scientific  Boman 
officer  announoea  beforehand  to  the  army  that  it  might  not 
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could  be  thought  of;  but  even  after  the  paBsage,  when  he 
stood  with  the  Maoedonian  main  force  in  front  and  the 
Btronglj  fortified  monntain-fortreBseB  of  Tempo  and  Lapa* 
thus  behind  him,  wedged  into  a  narrow  phun  on  the  sea- 
shore  and  without  supplies  or  the  possibilitj  of  foraging  for 
them,  hifl  position  was  no  less  desperate  than  when,  in  his 
first  consuh&te,  he  had  aUowed  himself  to  be  similarly  sur- 
rounded in  the  Ligurian  defiles  which  thenceforth  bore  his 
name.  But  as  accident  saved  him  then,  so  the  incapacity  of 
Perseus  saved  him  now.  As  if  he  could  not  comprehend  the 
idea  of  defending  himself  against  the  Bomans  otherwise  than 
by  the  blockading  of  the  passes,  he  strangely  gave  himself 
over  as  lost  as  soon  as  he  saw  the  Bomans  on  the  Mace« 
donian  side  of  them,  fled  in  all  haste  to  Pydna,  and  ordered 
his  ships  to  be  burnt  and  his  treasures  to  be  sunk.  But  even 
this  voluntary  retreat  of  the  Maoedonian  army  did  not  rescue 
the  consul  from  his  painful  position.  He  advanced,  indeed, 
without  hindrance,  but  he  was  oblieed,  after  four  days'  march, 
to  turn  back  for  want  of  provisions ;  and,  when  the  king 
came  to  his  senses  and  returned  in  aU  haste  to  resume  the 
position  which  he  had  abandoned,  the  Roman  army  would 
nave  been  in  great  danger,  had  not  the  impregnable  Tempo 
surrendered  at  the  right  moment  and  handed  over  its  rich 
stores  to  the  enemy.  The  communication  wifch  the  south 
was  by  this  means  secured  to  the  Roman  army ;  but  Perseus 
had  strongly  barricaded  himself  in  his  former  well-chosen 
position  on  the  bank  of  the  little  river  Elpius,  and  there 
checked  the  further  advance  of  the  Romans.  So  the  Roman  The  armies 
army  remained,  during  the  rest  of  the  summer  and  the  win-  o°  ^}^ 
ter,  hemmed  in  in  the  Sirthest  comer  of  Thessaly ;  and,  while  ^^P*^"- 
the  crossing  of  the  passes  was  certainly  a  success  and  the 
first  substantial  one  in  the  war,  it  was  due  not  to  the  ability 
of  the  Roman,  but  to  the  blundering  of  the  Macedonian, 
general.  The  Roman  fleet  in  vain  attempted  the  capture  of 
Demetrias,  and  performed  no  exploit  whatever.  Tne  light 
ships  of  Perseus  boldly  cruised  between  the  Oydades,  pro- 
tected the  corn-vessels  destined  for  Macedonia,  and  attacked 
the  transports  of  the  enemy.  With  the  western  army  mat- 
ters were  still  worse :  Appius  Claudius  could,  do  nothing 
with  his  reduced  division,  and  the  contingent  which  he  asked 
from  Achaia  was  prevented  from  coming  to  him  by  tho 
jealousy  of  the  consul.  Moreover,  Genthius  had  allowed 
himself  to  be  bribed  by  Perseus  with  the  promise  of  a  great 
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Bum  of  money  to  break  with  Rome,  and  to  imprison  the  Roman  I 
envoys;  whereupon  the  frugal  king  deemed  it  superfluous! 
to  pay  the  money  which  he  had  promised,  since  Genthius, 
was  now  certainly  compelled,  independently  of  it,  to  substi* 
tute  an  attitude  of  aecided  hostility  towards  Borne  for 
the  ambiguous  position  which  he  had  hitherto  maintained. 
Accordingly  the  Romans  had  a  further  petty  war  by  the  side  of 
the  great  one,  which  had  already  lasted  three  years.  In  £m^ 
had  Perseus  been  able  to  part  with  his  money,  he  might 
easily  have  aroused  enemies  still  more  dangerous  to  the 
Romans.  A  Celtic  host  under  Olondicus — 20,000  men,  half 
horse  half  foot — o£fered  to  take  service  with  him  in  Mace- 
donia itself ;  but  they  could  not  agree  as  to  the  pay.  In  Hellaa 
too  there  was  such  a  ferment,  that  a  guerilla  warfare  might 
easily  have  been  kindled  with  a  little  dexterity  and  a  full 
exchequer ;  but,  as  Perseus  had  no  desire  to  ^ve  and  the 
Ghreeks  did  nothing  gratuitously,  the  land  remained  quiet. 
Paollui.  At  length  the  Romans  resolv^  to  send  the  proper  man  to 

Gh^eece.   This  was  Lucius  ^milius  Paullus,  son  of  the  consul 
of  the  same  name  that  fell  at  Canme;  a  man  of  ancient 
lineage  but  of  humble  means,  and  therefore  not  so  successful 
in  the  comitia  as  on  the  battle-field,  where  he  had  remarkably 
distinguished  himself  in  Spain  and  still  more  so  in  Liguiia. 
The  people  elected  him  for  the  second  time  consul  in  the 
168.      year  686  on  account  of  his  merits — a  course  which  was  at 
that  time  rare  and  exceptional.     He  was  in  all  respects  the 
fitting  man :  an  excellent  eeneral  of  the  old  school,  strict  as 
respected  both  himself  and  his  troops,  and,  notwithstanding 
his  sixty  years,  still  hale  and  vigorous;   an  incorruptible 
magistrate-—**  one  of  the  few  Romans  of  that  age  to  whom 
one  could  not  offer  money,"  as  a  contemporary  says  of  him — 
and  a  man  of  Hellenic  culture,  who,  when  commander-in* 
chief,  embraced  the  opportunity  of  travelling  through  G-reeoe 
to  inspect  its  works  of  art. 
PeneoB  ii        As  soon  as  the  new  eeneral  arrived  in  the  camp  at  Herar 
drireQ  back  cleum,  he  gave  orders  u>t  the  ill-guarded  pass  at  Pythium  to 
to  Pydna.    |^  surprised  by  Publius  Nasica,  while  skirmishes  between  the 
outposts  occupied  the  attention  of  the  Macedonians  in  the 
channel  of  the  river  Elpius  ;  the  enemy  was  thus  turned,  a&d 
Bettle  of     was  obliged  to  retreat  to  Pydna.    There,  on  the  Roman  4th 
PjdoA.        of  September,  586,  or  on  the  22nd  of  June  of  the  Julian 
^^*      calenaar — ^an  eclipse  of  the  moon,  which  a  scientific  Roman 
officer  announcea  beforehand  to  the  army  that  it  might  not 
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be  regarded  as  a  bad  omen,  affofrda  in  tbis  case  the  means 
of  determining  the  date — tbe  outposts  accidentallj  fell  into 
conflict  as  thej  were  watering  their  horses  after  midday; 
and  both  sides  determined  at  once  to  give  the  battle, 
which  it  was  originally  intended  to  postpone  till  the  fol- 
lowing day.  Passing  through  the  ranks  in  person,  without 
helmet  or  shield,  the  grey-headed  Homan  general  arranged 
his  men.  Scarce  were  they  in  position,  when  the  formidM)le 
phalanx  assailed  them;  the  general  hiiAself,  who  had  wit- 
nessed many  a  hard  fight,  afterwards  acknowledged  that  he 
had  tremble^L  The  Boman  vanguard  dispersed ;  a  PsBlignian 
cohort  was  overthrown  and  almost  annihilated ;  the  l^ons 
themselves  hurriedly  retreated  till  they  reached  a  hill  close 
upon  the  Boman  camp.  Here  the  fortune  of  the  day  changed. 
Ine  tkneven  ground  and  the  hurried  pursuit  had  disordered 
the  ranks  of  the  phalanx ;  the  Bomans  in  single  cohorts  en- 
tered at  every  cap,  and  attacked  it  on  the  flanks  and  in 
rear ;  the  Macedonian  cavalry  which  alone  could  have  ren- 
dered aid  looked  calmly  on,  and  soon  fled  in  a  body,  the  king 
among  the  foremost ;  and  thus  the  fate  of  Macedonia  was 
decided  in  less  than  an  hour.  The  8000  select  phalangites 
allowed  themselves  to  be  cut  down  to  a  man ;  as  if  the  jdia- 
lanx,  which  fought  its  last  great  battle  at  Pydna,  had  wished 
itself  to  perish  there.  The  overthrow  was  fearful ;  20^000 
Macedonians  lay  on  the  field  of  battle,  11,000  were  prisoners. 
The  war  was  at  an  end,  on  the  fifi^enth  day  after  Paullus  had 
assamed  the  command ;  all  Macedonia  submitted  in  two  days. 
The  kinff  fled  with  his  gold— he  still  had  more  than  6000 
talents  (£1,464,000)  in  his  chest — ^to  Samothraee,  accom- 
panied by  a  few  faithful  attendants.  But  he  himself  put 
to  death  one  of  these,  Evander  of  Crete,  who  was  to  be 
called  to  account  as  instigator  of  the  attempted  assassination 
oi  Eumenes ;  and  then  his  pages  and  remaining  comrades  also 
deserted  him.  For  a  moment  he  hoped  that  the  right  of 
asylum  would  protect  him ;  but  he  soon  perceived  that  he  was 
clinging  to  a  sfaraw.  An  attempt  to  take  flight  to  Cotys  flailed. 
So  he  wrote  to  the  consul ;  but  the  letter  was  not  received, 
because  he  designated  himself  in  it  as  king.  He  recognized  Peneoa 
his  fate,  and  surrendered  to  the  Bomans  at  discretion  with  ^en 
his  children  and  his  treasures,  pusillanimous  and  weeping  so  P''i^'^c'« 
as  to  disgust  even  his  conquerors.  With  a  grave  satisfac- 
tion, and  with  thoughts  turning  rather  on  the  mutability 
of  fortoxie  than  on  his  own  present  success,  the  consul  re- 
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ceived  the  most  illastrious  captive  whom  Boman  general  bad 
ever  brought  home.  Perseus  died  a  few  years  after,  as  a 
state  prisoner,  at  Alba  on  the  Fudne  lake  ;*  his  son  in  after 
years  earned  a  living  in  the  same  Italian  country  town  as  a 
clerk. 

Thus  perished  the  empire  of  Alexander  the  G-reat,  which  had 
subdued  and  Hellenized  the  East,  14A  years  after  his  death* 
Defeat  aad       That  the  tragedv,  moreover,  might  not  be  without  its  ac- 
capture  of    oompaniment  of  woe,  at  the  same  time  the  war  against 
Genthiiu.     GtenthiuB,  king  of  Illyria,  was  also  begun  and  ended  by  the 
pr»tor  Lucius  Anicius  within  thirty  days.     The  piratical  fleet 
was  taken,  the  capital  Scodra  was  captured,  and  the  two 
kings,  the  heir  of  Alexander  the  Great  and  the  heir  of  Pleu- 
ratus,  entered  Bome  side  by  side  as  prisoners. 
Macedonia       The  senate  had  resolved  that  the  peril,  which  the  unsea- 
broken  up.  sonable  gentleness  of  Flamininus  haii  brought  on  Bome, 
should  not  recur.    Macedonia  was  abolished.    At  a  con- 
ference at  Amphipolis  on  the  Stmnon  the  Boman  commis- 
sion ordained,  that  that  compact,  thoroughly  monarchical,  and 
united  state  should  be  broken  up  into  four  republican  federa- 
tive leagues  moulded  on  the  system  of  the  Greek  confedera- 
cies. Viz.,  that  of  Amphipolis  in  the  eastern  provinces,  that 
of  Thessalonica  with  the  Chalddian  peninsula,  that  of  Pella 
on  the  frontiers  of  Thessaly,  and  that  of  Pelagonia  in  the  in* 
tenor.  Intermarriages  between  persons  belonging;  to  different 
confederacies  were  to  be  invalid,  and  no  one  mieht  be  a  free- 
holder in  more  than  one  of  them.  All  who  had  held  office  un- 
der the  king,  aa  well  as  their  mwn-up  sons,  were  obli^d  to 
leave  the  country  and  proceed  to  Italy  on  pain  of  death ;  he 
Bomans  still  dreaded,  and  with  reason,  the  throbbinga  of 
the  ancient  loyalty.    The  common  law  and  the  former  constd* 
tation  otherwise  remained  in  force ;  the  magistrates  were  of 
course  nominated  by  communal  election,  and  the  power  in 
the  communes  as  well  as  in  the  confederacies  was  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  nobles.    The  royal  domains  and  royalties  were 
not  ^[ranted  to  the  confederacies,  and  these  were  speciallj 
prohibited  from  working  the  gold  and  silver  mines,  a  chief 
158.      source  of  the  national  wealth  ;  but  in  696  they  were  again  per- 
mitted to  work  at  least  the  silver-mines.f  The  importation  of 

*  The  stoiy,  that  the  Bomans,  in  order  at  once  to  keep  the  promise 
which  had  guaranteed  his  life  and  to  take  vengeance  on  him,  put  him  to  death 
by  depriving  him  of  sleep,  is  certainly  a  fiiUe. 

t  The  statement  of  Cusiodorns,  that  the  Macedonian  mines  were  reopeocd 
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Bait,  and  the  exportation  of  timber  for  ship-building,  were  pro* 
hibited.  The  land-tax,  hitherto  paid  to  the  king,  ceased,  and 
the  confederacies  and  communities  were  left  to  tax  them- 
selves ;  but  these  had  ■  to  pay  to  Rome  half  of  the  former 
land-tax,  according  to  a  rate  fixed  once  for  all,  amount- 
mg  in  all  to  100  talents  annually  (£241,400).*  The  whole 
land  was  for  ever  disarmed,  and  the  fortress  of  Demetrias  was 
razed ;  on  the  northern  frontier  alone  a  chain  of  posts  was 
to  be  retained  to  guard  against  the  incursions  oi  the  bar- 
barians. Of  the  arms  giyen  up,  the  copper  shields  were 
sent  to  Bome,  and  the  rest  were  burnt. 

The  Bomans  gained  their  object.  The  Macedonian  land 
still  on  two  occasions  took  up  arms  at  the  call  of  princes  of 
the  old  reigning  house ;  but  otherwise  from  that  time  to  the 
present  day  it  has  remained  without  a  history. 

lUyria  was  treated  in  a  similar  way.  The  kingdom  of  iiiyria 
Grenthius  was  split  up  into  three  small  free  states.  Tkere  too  broken  np. 
the  freeholders  paid  the  half  of  the  former  land-tax  to  their 
new  masters,  with  the  exception  of  the  towns,  which  had 
adhered  to  Home  and  in  retiun  obtained  exemption  from  the 
tax — ^an  exception  which  there  was  no  opportunity  to  make 
in  the  case  of  Macedonia.  The  lUyrian  piratic  fleet  was 
confiscated,  and  presented  to  the  more  reputable  Gh^ek 
communities  along  that  coast.  The  constant  annoyances, 
which  the  Illyrians  inflicted  on  their  neighbours  by  means 
of  their  corsairs,  were  in  this  way  put  aneud  to,  at  least  for 
a  lengthened  period. 

Cotys  in  Thrace,  who  was  difficult  to  be  reached,  and  con-  Cotyi. 


in  596,  reodreB  its  more  exact  interpretation  by  means  of  the  coins.  No  gold  158. 
coins  of  the  four  Maoedonias  are  extant  \  either  therefore  the  gold-mines  re- 
mained closed,  or  the  gold  extracted  was  oonyerted  into  bars.  On  the  other 
hand  there  certainly  exist  silyer  coins  of  Macedonia  prima  ( Amphipolia)  in 
which  district  the  silTer^miues  were  sitnated.  For  the  brief  period,  during 
which  they  mast  have  been  struck  (596-608),  the  number  of  them  is  remaik-  158-146. 
ably  great,  and  proves  either  that  the  mines  were  very  energetically  wrought, 
or  that  the  old  royal  money  was  recoined  in  large  quantity. 

*  The  statement  that  the  Macedonian  commonwealth  was  "reliered  of 
feignorial  imposts  and  taxes  "  by  the  Romans  (Polyb.  xxxrii.  4)  does  not  neces- 
aanly  require  us  to  assume  a  subsequent  remission  of  these  taxes :  it  is  suf- 
fidcnt,  for  the  explanation  of  Polybins'  words,  to  assume  that  the  hitherto 
seignorial  tax  now  became  a  public  one.  The  continuance  of  the  constitution 
grsnted  to  the  province  of  Macedonia  by  Pkullus  down  to  at  least  th« 
Augrustao  age  (Liv.  xIt.  32  ;  Justin  xxziii.  2),  would,  it  is  true,  be  oompaUbla 
also  with  the  remission  of  the  taxes. 
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diyisionB  were  never  up  to  their  full  numbers ;  the  men  were 
put  into  quarters  in  summer,  and,  as  the  officers  plundered 
on  a  great,  the  common  soldiers  plundered  on  a  small,  scale* 
friendly  peoples  were  subjected  to  the  most  shameful  suspi- 
cions :  for  instance,  the  blame  of  the  disgraceful  defeat  at 
Larisa  was  imputed  to  the  pretended  treadiery  of  the  ^to- 
lian  cavalry,  and,  what  was  hitherto  unprecedented,  its  officers 
were  sent  to  be  criminally  tried  at  Bome ;  and  the  Molossians 
in  Epirus  were  forced  by  false  suspicions  into  actual  revolt. 
The  allied  states  had  war-contributions  imposed  upon  them 
as  if  they  had  been  conquered,  and  if  they  appealed  to  the 
Boman  senate,  their  citizens  were  executed  or  sold  into 
slavery :  this  was  done,  for  instance,  at  Abdera,  and  similar 
outrages  were  committed  at  Chalds.  The  senate  interfered  in 
earnest :  it  enjoined  the  liberation  of  the  unfortunate  Goro- 
neans  and  Abderites,  and  forbade  the  Boman  magistrates 
to  ask  contributions  from  the  allies  without  leave  of  the 
senate.     Ghuus  Lucretius  was  unanimously  condemned  by 
the  burgesses.  But  such  steps  could  not  alter  thefact,  that  the 
military  result  of  these  two  campai^s  had  been  nuU,  while 
the  political  result  had  been  a  foiu  stain  on  the  Bomans, 
whose  extraordinary  successes  in  the  East  were  based  in  no 
small  degree  on  their  reputation  for  moral  purity  and  sound- 
ness as  compared  with  the  scandals  of  Hellenic  adminis« 
tration.     Had  Philip  commanded  instead  of  Perseus,  the 
war  would  probablv  have  begun  with  the  destruction  of  the 
Boman  army  and  the  defection  of  most  of  the  HeUenes ;  but 
Bome  was  fortunate  enough  to  be  constantly  outstripped  in 
her  blunders  by  her  antagonists.    Perseus  was  content  with 
entrenching  himself  in  Macedonia — ^which  towards  the  south 
and  west  forms  a  true  mountain  fortress — as  it  were  in  a  be« 
leaguered  town. 
MaroiuB  en-      The  third  commander-in-chief  also,  whom  Bome  sent  to 
ten    [169.  Macedonia  in   685,   Quintus  Marcius   Philippus,  already 
^'^^T'Si  ii^^i^^^'^^^  ^  having  had  a  hospitable  connection  with  the 
pj^^l     ^  king,  was  not  at  all  equal  to  his  far  from  easy  task.    He  was 
Terape.       ambitious  and  enterprising,  but  a  bad  officer.    His  hazard- 
ous scheme  of  crossing  Olympus  by  the  pass  of  Lapathua 
westward  of  Tempe,  leaving  behind  one  division  to  face  the 
garrison  of  the  pass,  and  making  his  way  with  his  main  force 
through  impracticable  defiles  to  Heracleum,  was  not  justified 
by  the  fact  of  its  success.    Not  only  might  a  handful  of  reso- 
lute men  have  blocked  up  the  route,  in  which  case  no  retreat 
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ooold  be  thought  of;  but  even  after  the  passage,  when  he 
stood  with  the  Macedonian  main  force  in  front  and  the 
strongly  fortified  mountain-fortresses  of  Tempo  and  Lapa- 
thus  behind  him,  wedged  into  a  narrow  plain  on  the  sea- 
shore and  without  supplies  or  the  possibility  of  foraging  for 
them,  his  position  was  no  less  desperate  than  when,  in  his 
first  consulate,  he  had  aUowed  himself  to  be  similarly  sur- 
rounded in  the  Ligurian  defiles  which  thenceforth  bore  his 
name.  But  as  accident  saved  him  then,  so  the  incapacity  of 
Perseus  saved  him  now.  As  if  he  could  not  comprehend  the 
idea  of  defending;  himself  against  the  Bomans  otherwise  than 
by  the  blockadmg  of  the  passes,  he  strangely  gave  himself 
over  as  lost  as  soon  as  he  saw  the  Bomans  on  the  Mace- 
donian side  of  them,  fled  in  all  haste  to  Pydna,  and  ordered 
his  ships  to  be  burnt  and  his  treasures  to  be  sunk.  But  even 
this  v<Muntary  retreat  of  the  Macedonian  army  did  not  rescue 
the  consul  from  his  painful  position.  He  advanced,  indeed, 
without  hindrance,  but  he  was  obli^;ed,  after  four  days'  march, 
to  turn  back  for  want  of  provisions ;  and,  when  the  king 
came  to  his  senses  and  returned  in  all  haste  to  resume  the 

Position  which  he  had  abandoned,  the  Roman  army  would 
ave  been  in  great  danger,  had  not  the  impregnable  Tempo 
surrendered  at  the  right  moment  and  handed  over  its  rich 
stores  to  the  enemy.  The  communication  with  the  south 
was  by  this  means  secured  to  the  Roman  army ;  but  Perseus 
had  strongly  barricaded  himself  in  his  former  well-chosen 
position  on  the  bank  of  the  little  river  Elpius,  and  there 
checked  the  further  advance  of  the  Romans.  So  the  Roman  The  anniet 
army  remained,  during  the  rest  of  the  summer  and  the  win-  ^^  ^^ 
ter,  hemmed  in  in  the  nirthest  comer  of  Thessaly ;  and,  while  ^P*"*- 
the  crossing  of  the  passes  was  certainly  a  success  and  the 
first  substantial  one  in  the  war,  it  was  due  not  to  the  ability 
of  the  Roman,  but  to  the  blundering  of  the  Macedonian, 
general.  The  Roman  fleet  in  vain  attempted  the  capture  of 
Demetrias,  and  performed  no  exploit  whatever.  The  light 
ships  of  Perseus  boldly  cruised  between  the  Cydades,  pro- 
tected the  corn-vessels  destined  for  Macedonia,  and  attacked 
the  transports  of  the  enemy.  With  the  western  army  mat- 
ters were  stiU  worse :  Appius  Claudius  could,  do  nothiuff 
with  his  reduced  division,  and  the  contingent  which  he  asked 
from  Achaia  was  prevented  firom  coming  to  him  by  tho 
jealousy  of  the  consul.  Moreover,  Genthius  had  allowed 
mmself  to  be  bribed  by  Perseus  with  the  promise  of  a  great 
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dLyisions  were  never  up  to  their  full  numbers ;  the  men  were 
put  into  quaEters  in  summer,  and,  as  the  officers  plundered 
on  a  great,  the  common  soldiers  plundered  on  a  small,  scale* 
friendly  peoples  were  subjected  to  the  most  shameful  suspi- 
cions :  for  instance,  the  blame  of  the  disgraceful  defeat  at 
Larisa  was  imputed  to  the  pretended  treadiery  of  the  JSto* 
lian  cavalrj,  and,  what  was  hitherto  imprecedented,  its  officers 
were  sent  to  be  criminally  tried  at  Borne ;  and  the  Molossians 
in  Epirus  were  forced  by  false  suspicions  into  actual  revolt. 
The  allied  states  had  war-contributions  imposed  upon  them 
as  if  they  had  been  conquered,  and  if  they  appealed  to  the 
Boman  senate,  their  citizens  were  executed  or  sold  into 
slavery :  this  was  done,  for  iostance,  at  Abdera,  and  similar 
outrages  were  committed  at  Chalcis.  The  senate  interfered  in 
earnest :  it  enjoined  the  liberation  of  the  unfortunate  Goro- 
neans  and  Abderites,  and  forbade  the  Boman  magistrates 
to  ask  contributions  from  the  allies  without  leave  of  the 
senate.     Ghuus  Lucretius  was  unanimously  condemned  by 
the  burgesses.  But  such  steps  could  not  alter  the  fact,  that  the 
military  result  of  these  two  campaigns  had  been  null,  while 
the  political  result  had  been  a  foiu  stain  on  the  Bomans, 
whose  extraordinary  successes  in  the  East  were  based  in  no 
small  degree  on  their  reputation  for  moral  purity  and  sound- 
ness as  compared  with  the  scandals  of  Hellenic  adminis- 
tration.    Had  Philip  commanded  instead  of  Perseus,  the 
war  would  probablv  have  begun  with  the  destruction  of  the 
Boman  army  and  the  defection  of  most  of  the  Hellenes ;  but 
Bome  was  fortunate  enough  to  be  constantly  outstripped  in 
her  blunders  by  her  antagonists.     Perseus  was  content  with 
entrenching  himself  in  Macedonia — ^which  towards  the  south 
and  west  forms  a  true  mountain  fortress — as  it  were  in  a  be- 
leaguered town. 
Marcius  en-      The  third  commander-in-chief  also,  whom  Bome  sent  to 
ten    [169.  Macedonia  in   685,   Quintus  Marcius   Philippus,  already 
^^^Tth  ^^^^<^^®d  ^  having  had  a  hospitable  connection  with  the 
pau^f     ^  kuig)  ^^  110^  A^  ^  equal  to  his  far  from  Basy  task.     He  was 
Terape.       ambitious  and  enterprising,  but  a  bad  officer.    His  hazard- 
ous scheme  of  crossing  Olympus  by  the  pass  of  Lapathus 
westward  of  Tempo,  leaving  behind  one  division  to  face  the 
garrison  of  the  pass,  and  making  his  way  with  his  main  force 
through  impracticable  defiles  to  Heracleum,  was  not  justified 
by  the  fact  of  its  success*    Not  only  might  a  handful  of  reso- 
lute men  have  blocked  up  the  route,  in  which  case  no  retreat 
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ooold  be  thought  of;  but  even  after  the  paoeage,  when  he 
stood  with  the  Macedonian  nuun  force  in  front  and  the 
strongly  fortified  monntain-fortreases  of  Tempo  and  Lapa- 
thus  behind  him,  wedged  into  a  narrow  phun  on  the  sea- 
shore and  without  supplies  or  the  posedbilitj  of  foraging  for 
them,  his  position  was  no  less  desperate  than  when,  in  his 
first  consulate,  he  had  aUowed  himself  to  be  similarly  sur- 
rounded in  the  Ligurian  defiles  which  thenceforth  bore  his 
name.  But  as  accident  saved  him  then,  so  the  incapacity  of 
Perseus  saved  him  now.  As  if  he  could  not  comprehend  the 
idea  of  defending;  himself  against  the  Bomans  otherwise  than 
by  the  blockadmg  of  the  passes,  he  strangely  gave  himself 
over  as  lost  as  soon  as  he  saw  the  Boraans  on  the  Mace- 
donian side  of  them,  fled  in  all  haste  to  Pydna,  and  ordered 
his  ships  to  be  burnt  and  his  treasures  to  be  sunk.  But  even 
this  voluntary  retreat  of  the  Macedonian  army  did  not  rescue 
the  consul  from  his  painful  position*  He  advanced,  indeed, 
without  hindrance,  but  he  was  obliged,  after  four  days'  march, 
to  turn  back  for  want  of  provisions ;  and,  when  the  king 
came  to  his  senses  and  returned  in  all  haste  to  resume  the 

Position  which  he  had  abandoned,  the  Roman  army  would 
ave  been  in  great  danger,  had  not  the  impregnable  Tempe 
surrendered  at  the  right  moment  and  handed  over  its  rich 
stores  to  the  enemy.  The  communication  with  the  south 
was  by  this  means  secured  to  the  Roman  army ;  but  Perseus 
had  strongly  barricaded  himself  in  his  former  well-chosen 
position  on  the  bank  of  the  little  river  Elpius,  and  there 
checked  the  further  advance  of  the  Bomans.  So  the  Roman  The  anniet 
army  remained,  during  the  rest  of  the  summer  and  the  win-  o°  ^}^ 
ter,  hemmed  in  in  the  furthest  comer  of  Thessaly ;  and,  while  ^P*"*" 
the  crossing  of  the  passes  was  certainly  a  success  and  the 
first  substantial  one  in  the  war,  it  was  due  not  to  the  ability 
of  the  Boman,  but  to  the  blundering  of  the  Macedonian, 
general.  The  Roman  fleet  in  vain  attempted  the  capture  of 
Demetriaa,  and  performed  no  exploit  whatever.  Tne  light 
ships  of  Perseus  boldly  cruised  between  the  Cyclades,  pro- 
tected the  corn-vessels  destined  for  Macedonia,  and  attacKed 
the  transports  of  the  enemy.  With  the  western  army  mat- 
ters were  still  worse :  Appius  Claudius  could,  do  nothing 
with  his  reduced  division,  and  the  contingent  which  he  asked 
from  Achaia  was  prevented  from  coming  to  him  by  tho 
jealousy  of  the  consul.  Moreover,  Genthius  had  allowed 
himself  to  be  bribed  by  Perseus  with  the  promise  of  a  great 
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Bum  of  money  to  break  with  Rome,  and  to  imprison  the  Roman 
envoys;  whereupon  the  frugal  king  deemed  it  superfiuoufl 
to  pay  the  money  which  he  had  promised,  since  Genthius 
was  now  certainly  compelled,  independently  of  it,  to  substi- 
tute an  attitude  of  decided  hostili^  towards  Borne  for 
the  ambiguous  position  which  he  had  hitherto  maintained. 
Accordingly  the  Komans  had  a  further  petty  war  by  the  side  of 
the  great  one,  which  had  already  lasted  three  years.  In  fact 
had  Perseus  been  able  to  part  with  his  money,  he  might 
easily  have  aroused  enemies  still  more  dangerous  to  the 
Bomans.  A  Celtic  host  under  Olondicus — 20,000  men,  half 
horse  half  foot-coffered  to  take  service  with  him  in  Mace- 
donia itself ;  but  they  could  not  agree  as  to  the  pay.  In  Helias 
too  there  was  such  a  ferment,  that  a  guerilla  warfare  miffht 
easily  haye  been  kindled  with  a  little  dexterity  and  a  full 
exchequer ;  but,  as  Perseus  had  no  desire  to  ^re  and  the 
Greeks  did  nothing  gratuitously,  the  land  remained  quiet. 
Paallui.  ^t  length  the  Romans  resolved  to  send  the  proper  man  to 

Greece.    This  was  Lucius  ^milius  PauUus,  son  oi  the  consul 
of  the  same  name  that  fell  at  Cannie;  a  man  of  ancient 
lineage  but  of  humble  means,  and  therefore  not  so  successful 
in  the  comitia  as  on  the  battle-field,  where  he  had  remarkably 
distinguished  himself  in  Spain  and  still  more  so  in  Liguria. 
The  people  elected  him  for  the  second  time  consul  in  the 
168.      year  586  on  account  of  his  merits — a  course  which  was  at 
that  time  rare  and  exceptional.     He  was  in  all  respects  the 
fitting  man :  an  excellent  general  of  the  old  school,  strict  as 
respected  both  himself  and  his  troops,  and,  notwithstanding 
his  sixty  years,  still  hale  and  vigorous;   an  incorruptible 
magistrate-—**  one  of  the  few  Bomans  of  that  age  to  whom 
one  could  not  offer  money,"  as  a  contemporary  says  of  him — 
and  a  man  of  HeUeiiic  culture,  who,  when  commander-in- 
chief,  embraced  the  opportunity  of  travelling  through  Greece 
to  inspect  its  works  oi  art. 
Peneiu  is        As  soon  as  the  new  senerol  arrived  in  the  camp  at  Hera- 
driyen  back  cleum,  he  gave  orders  mr  the  ill- guarded  pass  at  Pythium  to 
to  Pydna.    y^  surprised  by  Pubiius  Nasica,  while  skirmishes  between  the 
outposts  occupied  the  attention  of  the  Macedonians  in  the 
channel  of  the  river  Elpius  ;  the  enemy  was  thus  turned,  and 
Battle  of     was  obliged  to  retreat  to  Pydna.-    There,  on  the  Boman  4th 
PjdDA.        of  September,  686,  or  on  the  22nd  of  June  of  the  Julian 
^^*      calendar — an  eclipse  of  the  moon,  which  a  scientific  Boman 
officer  announcea  beforehand  to  the  army  that  it  might  not 
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be  regarded  as  a  bad  omen,  affbirdB  in  tbis  case  the  means 
of  determining  the  date — the  outposts  aecidentallj  fell  into 
conflict  as  they  were  watering  their  horses  after  midday; 
and  both  sides  determined  at  onoe  to  give  the  battle, 
whicb  it  was  originally  intended  to  postpone  till  the  fol- 
lowing day.  Fftssing  through  the  ranks  in  person,  without 
helmet  or  shield,  the  grey-headed  Homan  general  arranged 
his  men.  Scarce  were  they  in  position,  when  the  formidable 
phalanx  assailed  them;  the  general  himself,  who  had  wit- 
nessed many  a  hard  fight,  afterwards  acknowledged  that  he 
had  trembleSi.  The  Boman  vanguard  dispersed ;  a  PsBlignian 
cohort  was  overthrown  and  almost  anninilated ;  the  legions 
themselves  hurriedly  retreated  till  they  reached  a  hill  dose 
upon  the  Boman  camp.  Here  the  fortune  of  the  day  changed. 
Ilie  uneven  ground  and  the  hurried  pursuit  had  disordered 
the  ranks  of  the  phalanx ;  the  Bomans  in  single  cohorts  en- 
tered at  every  sap,  and  attacked  it  on  the  flanks  and  in 
rear ;  the  Macedonian  cavalry  which  alone  could  have  ren- 
dered aid  looked  calmly  on,  and  soon  fled  in  a  body,  the  king 
among  the  foremost ;  and  thus  the  fate  of  Macedonia  was 
decided  in  less  than  an  hour.  The  8000  select  phalangites 
allowed  themselves  to  be  cut  down  to  a  man;  as  if  the  pha« 
lanx,  which  fought  its  last  great  battle  at  Pydna,  had  wished 
itself  to  perish  there.  The  overthrow  was  fearful ;  20^000 
MacedoDians  lay  on  the  field  of  battle,  11,000  were  prisoners. 
The  war  was  at  an  end,  on  the  fifteenth  day  after  Paullus  had 
assumed  the  command ;  all  Macedonia  submitted  in  two  days. 
The  kinff  fled  with  his  gold— he  still  had  more  than  6000 
talents  (£1,464,000)  in  his  chest — to  Samothrace,  accom- 
panied by  a  few  faithful  attendants.  But  he  himself  put 
to  death  one  of  these,  Evander  of  Crete,  who  was  to  be 
called  to  account  as  instigator  of  the  attempted  assassination 
of  Eumenes ;  and  then  his  pages  and  remainmg  comrades  also 
deserted  him.  For  a  moment  he  hoped  that  the  right  of 
asylom  would  protect  him ;  but  he  soon  perceived  that  he  was 
chnging  to  a  stxaw.  An  attempt  to  take  night  to  Cotys  fiuled. 
So  he  wrote  to  the  consul ;  but  the  letter  was  not  received, 
because  he  designated  himself  in  it  as  king.  He  recognized  Penem 
his  fate,  and  surrendered  to  the  Bomans  at  discretion  with  taken 
his  children  and  his  treasures,  pusillanimous  and  weeping  so  P^i^^^^ 
as  to  disgust  even  his  conquerors.  With  a  grave  satisfac- 
tion, and  with  thoughts  turning  rather  on  the  mutability 
of  fortune  than  on  his  own  present  success,  the  consul  re- 
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ceived  the  most  illustriouB  captiye  whom  Boman  general  had 
ever  brought  home.  Perseus  died  a  few  years  after,  as  a 
state  prisoner,  at  Alba  on  the  Fucine  lake  ;*  his  son  in  after 
years  earned  a  living  in  the  same  Italian  country  town  as  a 
clerk. 

Thus  perished  the  emnire  of  Alexander  the  G-reat,  which  had 
subdued  and  Hellenized  the  East,  14A  years  alter  his  death. 
Defeat  and       That  the  tragedy,  moreover,  might  not  be  without  its  ac- 
capture  of    companiment  of  faixse,  at  the  same  time  the  war  against 
Genthiu.     Gtenthius,  king  of  Slyria,  was  also  begun  and  ended  by  the 
pr»tor  Lucius  Anicius  within  thirty  days.     The  piratical  fleet 
was  taken,  the  capital  Scodra  was  captured,  and  the  two 
kings,  the  heir  of  Alexander  the  Great  and  the  heir  of  Pleu- 
ratus,  entered  Bome  side  by  side  as  prisoners. 
Macedonia       The  senate  had  resolved  that  the  peril,  which  the  unsea- 
broken  up.  sonable  gentleness  of  Flamininus  had  brought  on  Bome, 
should  not  recur.    Macedonia  was  abolished.    At  a  con- 
ference at  Amphipolia  on  the  Strymon  the  Boman  commis- 
sion ordained,  that  that  compact,  thoroughly  monarchical,  and 
nnited  state  should  be  broken  up  into  four  republican  federa- 
tive leagues  moulded  on  the  system  of  the  Greek  confedera- 
cies, viz.,  that  of  Amphipolis  in  the  eastern  provinces,  that 
of  Thessalonica  with  the  Chalddian  peninsula,  that  of  Pella 
on  the  frontiers  of  Thessaly,  and  that  of  Pelagonia  in  the  in* 
terior.  Intermarriages  between  persons  belonging;  to  different 
confederacies  were  to  be  invalid,  and  no  one  misht  be  a  free- 
holder in  more  than  one  of  them.  All  who  had  held  office  un* 
der  the  king,  aa  well  as  their  mwn-up  sons,  were  obliged  to 
leave  the  country  and  proceed  to  Italy  on  pain  of  dea^ ;  he 
Bomans  still  dreaded,  and  with  reason,  the  throbbings  of 
the  ancient  loyalty.    The  common  law  and  the  former  consti- 
tution  otherwise  remained  in  force ;  the  magistrates  were  of 
course  nominated  by  communal  election,  and  the  power  in 
the  communes  as  well  as  in  the  confederacies  was  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  nobles.    The  royal  domains  and  royalties  were 
not  ^[ranted  to  the  confederacies,  and  these  were  specially 
prohibited  from  working  the  gold  and  silver  mines,  a  chief 
158.      source  of  the  national  wealth  ;  but  in  696  they  were  again  per- 
mitted to  work  at  least  the  silver-mines.f  The  importation  of 

*  The  Btoiy,  that  the  Bomans,  in  order  at  onoe  to  keep  the  promiie 
whicii  had  guaranteed  his  life  and  to  take  vengeance  on  him,  put  him  to  death 
bj  deraiying  him  of  sleep,  is  certainly  a  &ble. 

t  The  statement  of  Caisiodoms,  that  th«  Macedonian  mines  were  reopened 
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salt,  and  the  exportation  of  timber  for  ship-building,  were  pro* 
hibited.  The  land-tax,  hitherto  paid  to  the  king,  ceased,  and 
the  confederacies  and  commumtieB  were  left  to  tax  them- 
selves ;  but  these  had  to  pay  to  Bome  half  of  the  former 
land-tax,  according  to  a  rate  fixed  once  for  all,  amount- 
ing in  all  to  100  talents  annually  (£24,400).*  The  whole 
land  was  for  ever  disarmed,  and  the  fortress  of  Demetrias  was 
razed ;  on  the  northern  frontier  alone  a  chain  of  posts  was 
to  be  retained  to  guard  against  the  incursions  of^the  bar- 
barians. Of  the  arms  given  up,  the  copper  shields  were 
sent  to  Bome,  and  the  rest  were  burnt. 

The  Romans  gained  their  object.  The  Macedonian  land 
still  on  two  occasions  took  up  arms  at  the  call  of  princes  of 
the  old  reigning  house ;  but  otherwise  from  that  time  to  the 
present  day  it  has  remained  without  a  history. 

lUyria  was  treated  in  a  similar  way.  The  kingdom  of  iiiyria 
G^nthius  was  split  up  into  three  small  free  states.  G^ere  too  broken  np. 
the  freeholders  paid  the  half  of  the  former  land-tax  to  their 
new  masters,  with  the  exception  of  the  towns,  which  had 
adhered  to  Home  and  in  return  obtained  exemption  from  the 
tax — ^an  exception  which  there  was  no  opportunity  to  make 
in  the  case  of  Macedonia.  The  lUyrian  piratic  fleet  was 
confiscated,  and  presented  to  the  more  reputable  Gh^ek 
communities  along  that  coast.  The  constant  annoyances, 
which  the  Illyrians  infiicted  on  their  neighbours  by  means 
of  their  corsairs,  were  in  this  way  put  aneud  to,  at  least  for 
a  lengthened  period. 

Cotys  in  Thrace,  who  was  difficult  to  be  reached,  and  con-  Cotys^ 


in  596,  reodres  its  more  enct  interpreUticm  by  means  of  the  coins.  No  gold  158. 
coins  of  the  four  Maoedonias  are  extant ;  either  therefore  the  gold-mines  re- 
mained closed,  or  the  gold  extracted  was  conyerted  into  bars.  On  the  other 
hand  there  certainly  exist  silrer  coins  of  Macedonia  prima  (Amphipolis)  in 
which  district  the  silyer-mines  were  sitnated.  For  the  brief  period,  during 
which  they  mast  hsTe  been  struck  (596-608),  the  nnmber  of  them  is  remarlL-  158-146. 
ably  great,  and  proTes  dthec  that  the  mines  were  yery  energetically  wrought, 
or  that  the  old  royal  money  wss  reooined  in  large  quantity. 

*  The  statement  that  the  Macedonian  commonwealth  was  *' relieved  of 
iBgnorial  imposts  and  taxes  "  by  the  Romans  (Polyb.  xxxrii.  4)  does  not  neces- 
larily  require  ns  to  assmne  a  snbaeqnent  remission  of  these  taxes :  it  is  suf- 
6cient,  for  the  explanation  of  Polybius'  words,  to  assome  that  the  hitherto 
•eignorial  tax  now  became  a  public  one.  The  continuanoe  of  the  constitntion 
granted  to  the  pronnce  of  Macedonia  by  Paullus  down  to  at  least  th« 
Augostan  age  (Liy.  xk.  32 ;  Jastin  xxziii.  2),  would,  it  is  true,  be  compatibla 
also  with  tSe  remission  of  the  taxes* 
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was  a  bitter  commentary  on  the  new  institution,  that  in 
I7l«  serious  wars  ([as  in  583)  it  was  found  necessary  to  suspend 
the  democratic  mode  of  electing  officers,  and  to  recommit  to 
the  general  the  appointment  of  his  staff. 
Restrictiocs  In  the  case  of  civil  officers,  the  first  and  chief  object  was 
on  the  elec-  to  limit  re-election  to  the  supreme  magistracies.  This  was 
tion  of  cun-  certainly  necessary,  if  the  presidency  of  annual  kings  was  not 
censora.  "to  be  an  empty  name ;  and  even  in  the  preceding  period  re- 
election to  the  consulship  was  not  permitted  tifl  after  the 
lapse  of  ten  years,  while  in  the  case  of  the  censorship  it  was 
altogether  forbidden  (i.  821).  No  further  law  was  passed  in 
the  period  before  us ;  but  an  increased  stringency  m  its  ap- 
plication ia  obvious  from  the  fact  that,  while  the  law  as  to 
217.  ihe  ten  years*  interval  was  suspended  in  637  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  war  in  Italy,  tnere  was  no  Airther  dispensa- 
tion afterwards,  and  indeed  towards  the  close  of  this  period 
re-election  seldom  occurred  at  all.  Moreover,  towards  the 
|80.  end  of  this  epoch  (674i)  a  decree  of  the  people  was  issued, 
binding  the  candidates  for  public  magistracies  to  apply  for 
them  in  a  fixed  order  of  succession,  and  to  observe  certain 
intervals  between  the  offices  and  certain  limits  of  age. 
Custom,  indeed,  had  long  prescribed  both  of  these;  but  it 
was  a  sensibly  felt  restriction  of  the  freedom  of  election, 
when  the  consuetudinary  qualification  was  raised  into  a  legal 
requirement,  and  the  liberty  of  disregarding  such  require- 
ments in  extraordinary  cases  was  withdrawn  from  the  elec- 
tors. In  general,  admission  to  the  senate  was  thrown  open  to 
persons  belonging  to  the  ruling  families  without  distinction 
as  to  ability,  while  not  only  were  the  poorer  and  humbler 
ranks  of  the  population  utterly  precluded  from  access  to  the 
offices  of  government,  but  all  Koman  burgesses  not  belong- 
ing to  the  hereditary  aristocracy  were  practically  excluded 
not  indeed  exactly  from  the  senate,  but  from  the  two  highest 
magistracies,  the  consulship  and  the  censorship.  After  the 
case  of  Manius  Curius  (i.  315),  no  instance  can  be  pointed 
out  of  a  consul  who  did  not  belong  to  the  social  aristocracy, 
and  probably  no  instance  of  the  kind  occurred  at  all.  But 
the  number  of  the  genteSy  which  appear  for  the  first  time  in 
the  lists  of  consuls  and  censors  in  the  half-century  from  the 
beginning  of  the  war  with  Hannibal  to  the  close  of  that 
with  Perseus,  is  extremely  limited ;  and  by  far  the  most  of 
these,  such  as  the  Flaminii,  Terentii,  Forcii,  Acilii,  and 
L»lli,  may  be  referred  to  elections  carried  by  the  opposi- 
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tion,  or  are  traceable  to  special  aristocratic  connections. 
The  election  of  Guius  Lslius  in  564,  for  instance,  was  evi-  190. 
dentlj  due  to  the  Scipios.  The  exclusion  of  the  poorer 
classes  from  the  government  was,  no  doubt,  required  by  the 
altered  circumstances  of  the  case.  Now  that  Borne  had 
ceased  to  be  a  purely  Italian  state  and  had  adopted  Hellenic 
culture,  it  was  no  longer  possible  to  take  a  small  farmer 
from  the  plough  and  to  set  him  at  the  head  of  the  com- 
munity. But  it  was  neither  necessary  nor  beneficial  that  the 
elections  should,  almost  without  exception,  be  confined  to 
the  narrow  circle  of  the  curule  houses,  and  that  a  ^*  new 
man  "  should  onl^  be  able  to  make  his  way  into  that  circle  by 
a  sort  of  usurpation.*    No  doubt  a  certain  hereditary  char- 

*  The  stabilitj  of  the  Roman  aristocracj  may  be  clearly  traced,  more  espe- 
cially in  the  case  of  the  patrician  gmUs,  by  means  of  the  oonsuhur  and  sedili- 
cian  Fasti.  As  is  well  known,  the  consulate  was  held  by  one  patrician  and  one 
plebeian  in  each  year  from  38S-581  (with  the  exception  of  the  years  399, 
400,  401,  403,  405,  409,  411,  in  which  both  consuls  were  patricians).  More- 
over, the  colleges  of  curule  sediles  were  composed  exclusively  of  patricians 
in  the  odd  years  of  the  Varronian  reckoning,  at  least  down  to  the  close  of  the 
aixth  century,  and  they  are  known  for  sixteen  years,  viz.,  541,  545,  547,  549, 
551,  553,  555,  557,  561,  565,  567, 575,  585,  589, 591, 593.  These  patrician 
eonsula  and  ssdiles  are,  as  respects  their  gentes,  distributed  as  fbUows : — 

Ciimle  iGdiles 
Oonsols.  OonsQis.  of  these  16 

388-500.  601-581.      patrldanooUfiges. 

Comelu     15     15     14 

Valerii 10     ....       8     4 

Claudii 4     ..  ..       8     2 

^milii 9     ....       6     2 

Fabii ••       6     .. ..       6     ..  ••  •«       1 

Manlii   4     6     .. 1 

Poetumii   2     ...,       6     2 

Servilii 3     ..  ..       4     2 

Quinctii    .••.. 2     ....       3     ......       1 

Furii 2     ....       3     — 

Sulpidi 6     ..  ..       2     2 

Veturii —     . .  « •       2     *.     — « 

Papiiii ..••..       3     •...       1      """ 

Kautii  2     ....     —     — 

JuJii 1     —     1 

Foslii     1     ....     —     -" 


70  70  32 


Tlius  the  fifteen  or  sixtaen  housea  of  the  high  nobility,  that  were  powerful  in 
the  state  at  the  time  of  the  Lidnian  Uws,  maintained  their  ground  without 
niaterial  diange  in' their  rdatiTe  numbers — whidi  no  doubt  were  partly  kept 
up  by  adoption — for  the  next  two  oentories,  or,  in  fact,  down  to  the  end  of  tht 
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racter  was  inherent  not  merely  in  the  institution  of  the 
senate,  in  so  far  as  it  rested  from  the  first  on  a  representa- 
tion of  the  gerdes  (i.  71),  hut  in  the  nature  of  the  anstocracj 
generallj,  in  so  far  as  statesmanly  wisdom  and  statesman! j 
experience  are  hequeathed  from  the  ahle  father  to  the  ahle 
son, -and  the  inspiring  spirit  of  an  illustrious  ancestry  fJEins 
every  nohle  sparK  within  the  human  hreast  into  a  speedier 
and  more  hrilliant  flame.  In  this  sense  the  Boman  aris- 
tocracy had  heen  at  all  times  hereditary ;  in  fact,  it  had  dis- 
played its  hereditary  character  with  great  naivete  in  the  old 
custom  of  the  senator  taking  his  sons  with  him  to  the  senate, 
and  of  the  puhlic  magistrate  decorating;  his  sons,  as  it  were 
by  anticipation,  with  the  insignia  of  the  highest  public 
honours — the  purple  border  of  the  consular,  and  the  golden 
amulet  case  oi  the  triumphator.  But,  while  in  the  earlier 
period  the  hereditary  character  of  the  outward  dignity  had 
been  to  a  certain  extent  borne  out  by  the  heritage  of  in- 
trinsic worth,  and  the  senatorial  aristocracy  had  orifi:inally 
guided  the  state  not  by  virtue  of  hereditary  right,  but  by 
virtue  of  the  highest  of  all  rights  of  representation — the 
right  of  the  superior,  as  contrasted  with  the  mere  ordinary, 
man — it  sank  in  this  ^och  (and  with  specially  great  rapidity 
after  the  end  of  the  Hannibalic  war)  from  its  original  high 
position  as  the  aggregate  of  those  in  the  community  who 
were  most  experienced  in  counsel  and  action,  into  an  order 
of  lords,  filling  up  its  ranks  by  hereditary  succession,  and 
exercising  collegiate  misrule. 
Unirpatioa  Indeed,  matters  had  already  at  this  period  reached  such 
of  power  by  a  height,  that  out  of  the  evil  of  oligarchy  there  emei^ed 
oertoin  fa-  ^jj^  g^.^]^  worse  evil  of  usurpation  of  power  by  particular 
families.  We  have  already  spoken  (P.  283)  of  the  ofiensive 
family-policy  of  the  conqueror  of  Zama,  and  of  his  unhappily 
successful  efforts  to  cover  with  his  own  laurels  the  incapacity 
and  pitifulness  of  his  brother;  and  the  nepotism  of  the 
Elammini  was,  if  possible,  still  more  shameless  and  offensive 
than  that  of  the  Scipios.  Absolute  freedom  of  election  in 
&ct  augmeated  the  power  of  such  coteries  far  more  than 
that  of  the  electoral  body.    The  election  of  Marcus  Valerius 


republic.  To  the  circle  of  the  plebeian  nobility  new  g^Klm  ware  from  time  to 
time  added ;  but  in  the  plebeian  Fasti  also  the  old  houses,  such  as  the  Lieinii, 
Fnlvii,  Atilii,  Domitii,  Marcii,  Junii,  predominate  very  decidedly  thronghont 
three  oentories. 
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Corviis  to  the  consulsbip  at  twenty-three  had  doubtless 
been  for  the  benefit  of  the  state ;  but  now,  when  Scipio 
obtained  the  flediieship  at  twenty-three  and  the  consulate  at 
thirty,  and  Flamininus,  while  not  yet  thirty  years  of  age,  rose 
from  the  qusostorship  to  the  consulship,  such  proceedings 
involved  serious  danger  to  the  republic.  Things  nad  already 
reached  such  a  pass,  that  the  only  effective  barrier  against 
family  rule  and  its  consequences  had  to  be  sought  in  a 
government  strictly  oligarchical ;  and  this  was  the  reason, 
why  even  the  party  otherwise  opposed  to  the  oligarchy 
agreed  to  the  restrietion  imposed  on  absolute  freedom  of 
election. 

The  goYemment  bore  the  stamp  of  this  gradual  change  in  Govem- 
the  spirit  of  the  governing  class.    It  is  true  that  the  ad-  ment  of 
ministration  of  external  affairs  was  still  pervaded  at  this  epoch  ^  nobility. 
by  the  consistency  and  energy,  which  had  established  the  do- 
minion of  the  Boman  state  over  Italy.     During  the  severe 
disciplinary  period  of  the  Sicilian  war  the  Boman  aristo- 
cracy had  gradually  raised  itself  to  the  height  of  its  new 
position ;  and,  if  it  unconstitutionally  usurped  for  the  senate 
powers  which  in  law  fell  to  be  shared  between  the  magis- 
trates and  the  oomitia  alone,  it  vindicated  the  step  by  its 
certainly  far  from  brilliant,  but  sure  and  steady,  pilotage  of 
the  vessel  of  the  state  during  the  Hannibalic  storm  and 
the  complications  thence  arising,  and  showed  to  the  world 
that  the  Boman  senate  was  alone  able,  and  in  many  re- 
spects alone  deserved,  to  rule  the  wide  circle  of  the  Italo- 
Hellenic  states.     But,  admitting  the  noble  attitude  of  the  Internal 
senate,  which  ruled  Bome,  in  opposition  to  the  external  foe  administra- 
— an  attitude  crowned  with  the  noblest  results, — we  may  **®°* 
not  overlook  the  fact,  that  in  the  less  conspicuous,  but  far 
more  important  and  far  more  difficult,  administration  of  the 
internal  affairs  of  the  state  both  the  treatment  of  existing 
institutions  and  the  new  arrangements  betray  an  almost 
opposite  spirit,  or  to  speak  more  correctly,  already  indicate 
the  ascendancy  of  opposite  principles  in  this  field. 

In  relation,  first  of  all,  to  the  mdividual  burgess,  the  go-  Decline  in 
vemment  was  no  longer  what  it  had  been.     The  term  "  ma-  theadminis- 
gistrate  "  meant  a  man  who  was  more  than  other  men ;  and,  **^^'o°- 
if  he  was  the  servant  of  the  community,  he  was,  for  that 
very  reason,  the  master  of  every  burgess.   But  the  tightness 
c  f  the  rein  was  now  visibly  relaxed.     Where  coteries  and 
canvassing  fiourish  as  they  did  in  the  Bome  of  that  age, 
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men  are  chary  of  forfeiting  the  good  services  of  their  fellowB 
or  the  favour  of  the  multitude  by  stem  words  and  straight- 
forward action.  If,  now  and  then,  there  appeared  magistrates 
who  displayed  the  gravity  and  the  sternness  of  the  olden 
252.      time,  they  were  ordinarily,  like  Cotfca  (502)  and  CatOy  new 
men  who  had  not  sprung  from  the  bosom  of  the  ruling 
class.     It  was  even  deemed  something  singular,  when  Paul- 
lus,  who  had  been  named  commander-in-chief  against  Perseus, 
instead  of  tendering  his  thanks  in  the  usual  manner  to  the 
burgesses,  declared  to  them  that  he  presumed  they  had 
chosen  him  as  general  because  they  accounted  him  the  most 
capable  of  command,  and  requested  them  accordingly  not  to 
help  him  to  command,  but  to  be  silent  and  obey. 
As  to  mill-       The  supremacy  and  hegemony  of  Rome  in  the  territories  of 
tary  dlsa-    ^]jg  Mediterranean  rested  in  no  small  degree  on  the  strict- 
mttice!^       ness  of  her  military  discipline  and  administration  of  justice. 
Undoubtedly  she  was  stul,  on  the  whole,  at  that  time  infi- 
nitely superior  in  these  respects  to  the  Hellenic,  Phoenician, 
and  Oriental  states,   which  were  without  exception  tho- 
roughly disorganized ;  nevertheless  grave  abuses  were  already 
occumng  in  Bome.    We  have  previously  (P.  296  et  seq,) 
pointed  out  how  the  wretched  character  of  the  commanders- 
in-chief — and  that  not  merely  in  the  case  of  demagogues 
chosen  perhaps  by  the  opposition,  like  Gkuus  Flaminius  and 
Gkiius  Varro,  but  of  men  who  were  good  aristocrats — had 
already  in  the  third  Macedonian  war  imperilled  the  interests 
of  the  state.   And  the  mode  in  which  justice  was  occasionally 
administered  is  shown  by  the  scene  in  the  camp  of  the  consul 
192.      Lucius  Quinctius  Plamininus  at  Placentia  (562).    To  com- 
pensate a  favourite  youth  for  the  gladiatorial  games  of  the 
capital,  which  through  his  attendance  on  the  consul  he  had 
missed  the  opportunity  of  seeing,  that  haughty  lord  had 
ordered  a  noble  Boian  who  had  taken  refuse  in  the  Soman 
camp  to  be  summoned,  and  had  killed  him  at  a  banquet 
with  his  own  hand.     Still  worse  than  the  occurrence  itself, 
to  which  many  parallels  might  be  adduced,  was  the  flEict  that 
the  perpetrator  was  not  brought  to  trial ;  and  not  only  so, 
but  when  the  censor  Cato  on  account  of  it  erased  his  name 
from  the  roll  of  the  senate,  his  fellow-senators  invited  the 
expelled  to  resume  his  senatorial  stall  in  the  theatre.    He 
was,  no  doubt,  a  brother  of  the  liberator  of  the  Greeks,  and 
one  of  the  most  powerful  coterie-leaders  in  the  senate. 
The  financial  system  of  the  Roman  community  also  retro* 
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graded  rather  than  advanced  during  this  epoch.  The  amount  As  to  the 
of  their  revenues,  indeed,  was  visibly  on  the  increase.  The  manage- 
indirect  taxes — ^there  were  no  direct  taxes  in  Some — ^in- ™«"*®^*^® 
creased  in  consequence  of  the  enlargemeufc  of  the  fioman  "*°"^ 
territory,  which  rendered  it  necessary,  for  example,  to  insti- 
tute new  customs-offices  along  the  Campanian  and  Bruttian 
coasts  at  Futeoli,  Castra  (Sauillace),  and  elsewhere,  in  555  199. 
and  575.  The  same  reason  led  to  the  new  salt-tariff  of  550,  179.  2(»4. 
fixing  the  scale  of  prices  at  which  salt  was  to  be  sold  in  the 
different  districts  of  Italy,  as  it  was  no  longer  possible  to  fur- 
nish salt  at  one  and  the  same  price  to  the  Boman  burgesses 
now  scattered  throughout  the  limd ;  but,  as  the  Boman  govern- 
ment probablv  supplied  the  burgesses  with  salt  at  cost  price, 
if  not  oelow  it,  this  financial  measure  yielded  no  ^in  to  the 
state.  Still  more  considerable  was  the  increase  in  the  pro- 
duce of  the  domains.  The  land-tax  indeed,  which  should  of 
right  have  been  paid  to  the  treasury  from  the  Italian  domain- 
lands  granted  for  octfapation,  was  in  the  great  majority  of 
cases  neither  asked  for  nor  given.  On  the  other  hand  the 
KT^iura  was  retained;  and  not  only  so,  but  the  domains  re- 
cently acquired  in  the  second  Punic  war,  particularly  the 
greater  portion  of  the  territoiy  of  Capua  and  that  of  Leontini 
(P.  149, 190),  instead  of  being  given  up  to  occupation,  were 
parcell^  out  and  let  to  petty  temporary  lessees,  and  the  at- 
tempts at  occupation  made  in  these  cases  were  opposed  with 
more  than  usual  energy  by  the  government ;  by  which  steps 
the  state  acauired  an  important  and  secure  source  of  income. 
The  mines  of  the  state  also,  particularly  the  important  Spanish 
mines,  were  turned  to  pront  on  lease.  Lastly,  the  revenue 
was  augmented  by  the  tribute  of  the  transmarine  subjects. 
From  extraordinary  sources  very  considerable  sums  accrued 
during  this  epoch  to  the  state  treasury,  particularly  the  pro- 
duce of  the  spoil  in  the  war  with  Antiocnus,  200  millions  of 
sesterces  (£2,055,000),  and  that  of  the  war  with  Perseus, 
210  millions  of  sesterces  (£2,156,000) — the  latter,  the  largest 
sum  which  ever  came  at  one  time  into  the  Soman  exchequer. 
But  this  increase  of  revenue  was  for  the  most  part  counter- 
balanced by  the  increasing  expenditure.  The  provinces, 
Sicily  perhaps  excepted,  probably  cost  nearly  as  much  as 
they  yielded;  the  expenditure  on  highways  and  other  struc- 
tures rose  in  proportion  to  the  extension  of  territory  ;  the  re- 
payment also  of  the  advances  (trilmta)  received  from  the  free- 
holder burgesses  during  times  of  severe  war  formed  a  burden 
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for  many  a  year  on  the  Roman  treasury.    To  these  fell  to  be 
added  very  considerable  losses  occasioned  to  the  revenue  by 
the  mismanagement,  negligence,  or  connivance  of  the  su- 
preme magistrates.    Of  thd  conduct  of  the  magistrates  in  the 
provinces,  of  their  habit  of  living  luxuriously  at  the  expense 
of  the  public  purse,  of  their  embezzlement  more  especially 
of  the  spoil,  of  the  incipient  system  of  bribery  and  extortion, 
we  shall  speak  in  the  sequel.    How  the  state  fared  generaUy 
as  regarded  the  farming  of  its  revenues  and  the  contracts  for 
supplies  and  buildings,  may  be  inferred  from  the  circumstance, 
167.      that  the  senate  resolved  in  587  to  desist  from  the  working  of 
the  Macedonian  mines  that  had  fallen  to  Bome,  because  the 
lessees  of  the  minerals  would  either  plunder  the  subjects  or 
cheat  the  exchequer — a  truly  naive  confession  of  impotence, 
in  which  the  controlling  board  pronounced  its  own  censure. 
Not  ouly  was  the  land-tax  of  the  occupied  domain-land 
allowed  tacitly  to  fsdl  into  abeyance,  as  has  been  already 
mentioned,  but  private  buildings  in  the  capital  and  elsewhere 
were  suffered  to  encroach  on  the  public  property,  and  the 
water  from  the  public  aqueducts  was  diverted  to  private  pur- 
poses:   great  dissatisfiEbction  was  created  on  one  occasion 
when  the  censor  took  serious  steps  against  such  trespassers, 
and  compelled  them  either  to  desist  from  this  exclusive  use 
of  the  public  property,  or  to  pay  the  price  fixed  by  law  for  the 
^ound  or  water.    The  conscience  of  the  Bomans,  otherwise 
m  economic  matters  so  scrupulous,  showed,  so  far  as  the 
state  was  concerned,  a  remarKable  laxity.     *'  He  who  steals 
from  a  burgess,"  said  Cato,  "  ends  his  days  in  chains  and 
fetters ;  but  he  who  steals  from  the  community  ends  them  in 
gold  and  purple."     If,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the 
public  property  of  the  Boman  community  was  fearlessly  and 
with  impunity  plundered  by  c^cials  and  speculators,  roly- 
bius  still  lays  stress  on  the  rarity  of  embezzlement  in  Bome, 
while  Greece  could  hardly  produce  a  single  official  who  had 
not  touched  the  public  money,  and  on  the  honesty  with  which 
a  Boman  commissioner  or  magistrate  would  upon  his  simple 
word  of  honour  administer  enormous  sums,  while  in  the  case 
of  the  paltriest  sum  in  Greece  ten  letters  were  sealed  and 
twenty  witnesses  were  required  and  yet  everybody  cheated, 
this  merely  implies  that  spcial  and  financial  demoralization 
had  advanced  much  farther  in  Greece  than  in  Bome,  and,  in 
particular,  that  direct  and  palpable  peculation  was  not  as 
yet  so  flourishing  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other.  The  general 
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financial  result  is  most  clearly  exhibited  to  us  hj  the  state 
of  the  public  buildings,  and  bj  the  amount  of  cash  in  the 
exchequer.  We-find  in  tiroes  of  peace  a  fifth,  in  times  of  war 
a  tentn,  of  the  revenues  expended  on  public  buildings ;  which, 
in  the  circumstances,  does  uot  seem  to  have  been  a  very 
large  outlaj.  With  these  sums,  as  well  as  with  fines  which 
were  not  directlj  payable  into  the  exchequer,  much  was 
probably  done  for  the  repair  of  the  highways  in  and  near  the 
capital,  for  the  formation  of  the  chief  Italian  roads,*  and  for 
the  construction  of  public  buildings.  Perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  buildmg  operations  in  the  capital,  known  to 
belong  to  this  period,  was  the  great  repair  and  extension  of 
the  network  of  sewers  throughout  the  city,  contracted  for 
probably  in  670,  for  which  24,000,000  sesterces  (£244,000)  i84. 
were  set  apart  at  once,  and  to  which  it  may  be  presumed  that 
the  portions  of  the  doaccB  still  extant,  at  least  in  the  main, 
belong.  To  all  appearance  however,  even  apart  from  the 
severe  pressure  of  war,  this  period  was  infenor  to  the  last 
section  of  the  preceding  epoch  in  respect  of  public  buildings ; 
between  482  and  607  no  new  aqueduct  was  constructed  at  272-147. 
Borne.  The  treasure  of  the  state,  no  doubt,  increased ;  the 
last  reserve  in  645,  when  they  found  themselves  under  the  209. 
necessity  of  laying  hands  on  it,  amounted  only  to  4000  pounds 
of  gold  (£164,000 ;  P.  174)  whereas  a  short  time  after  the 
close  of  this  period  (597)  close  on  £860,000  in  precious  157. 
metals  were  stored  in  the  exchequer. .  But,  when  we  take 
into  account  the  enormous  extraordinary  revenues  which  in 
the  generation  after  the  close  of  the  Hannibalic  war  came 
into  the  Boman  treasury,  the  latter  sum  surprises  us  rather 
by  its  smallness  than  by  its  magnitude.  So  far  as  with  the 
extremely  meagre  statements  before  us  it  may  be  allowable 
to  speak  of  results,  the  finances  of  the  Boman  state  exhibit 
an  excess  of  income  over  expenditure,  but  are  fiir  from  pre- 
senting a  brilliant  sum  total. 

The  change  in  the  spirit  of  the  government  was  most  ItalUn  tub- 
distinctly  apparent  in  the  treatment  of  the  Italian  and  extra-  i^*^ 
Italian  subjects  of  the  Boman  community.     Formerly  there 
were  distinguished  in  Italy  four  classes :  the  ordinary,  and 

*  The  expenses  of  these  were,  however,  thrown  mainly  in  all  probability 
on  the  adjoining  inhabitants.  The  old  system  of  making  reqaisitions  of  task- 
work was  not  abolished:  it  must  not  unfrequently  have  happened,  that  the 
slaves  of  the  landholders  were  called  away  to  be  employed  in  the  conatroetion 
of  roads.    {CtLbOtde  B.  Ii.2.) 
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the  Latin,  allied  communities,  tbe  Boman  burgesses  sine 
PaMive       ^ff^<^t  ^^^  ^^  burgesses  with  tbe  full  franchise.     The 
burgeasei.    third  of  these  four  classes  disappeared  during  the  course  of 
this  period,  for  the  communities  of  passive  burgesses  either 
— as  was  the  case  with  Capua  more  especially — ^lost  their 
Boman  citizenship  in  consequence  of  the  Hannibalic  war, 
or  one  after  anotaer  acquired  the  full  franchise ;  so  that  at 
the  close  of  this  period  there  were  no  passire  burgesses  of 
Borne,  except  isolated  individuals  who  were  for  special  rea- 
sons excluded  from  the  right  of  voting. 
-Deditidi.         On  the  other  hand  there  emerged  a  new  class,  in  a  position 
of  peculiar  inferiority,  deprived  of  municipal  freedom  and  of 
the  right  to  carry  arms  and  to  some  extent  treated  almost 
like  public  slaves  (peregrim  deditidi) ;  to  which,  in  particular, 
the  members  of  the  former  Campanian,  southern  Picentine, 
and  Bruttian  communities  that  had  been  in  alliance  with 
Bannibal   (P.  190)  belonged.    To  these  were  added  the 
Celtic  tribes  tolerated  on  the  south  side  of  the  Alps,  whose 
position  in  relation  to  the  Italian  confederacy  is  but  imper- 
fectly known,  but  is  sufficiently  characterized  as  inferior  by 
the  clause  embodied  in  their  treaties  of  alliance  with  Bome, 
that  no  member  of  these  communities  should  ever  be  al- 
lowed to  acquire  Boman  citizenship  (P.  196). 
Allies.  The  position  of  the  non-Latin  allies  had,  as  we  have  men- 

tioned oefore  (P.  191),  undergone  a  change  greatly  to  their 
disadvantage  in  consequence  of  the  Hannibalic  war.  Only  a 
few  communities  in  this  category,  such  as  Keapolis,  Nola, 
and  Heraclea,  had  during  all  the  vicissitudes  of  that  war  re- 
marned  steadfastly  on  the  Boman  side,  and  therefore  re- 
tained their  former  rights  as  allies  unaltered ;  by  far  the 
greater  portion  were  obUged,  in  consequence  of  having 
changed  sides,  to  submit  to  an  injurious  revision  of  the 
existmg  treaties.  The  reduced  position  of  the  non-Latin 
allies  is  attested  by  the  emigration  that  set  in  from  these  to- 
^77.  wards  the  Latin  communities :  when  in  577  the  Samnites  and 
PsBligmans  applied  to  the  senate  for  a  reduction  of  their 
contingents,  their  request  was  based  on  the  ground  that 
during  recent  years  4000  Samnite  and  P»lignian  families 
had  migrated  to  the  Latin  colony  of  FregellsB. 
Latins.  That  the  Latins, — which  term  now  denoted  the  few  cities 

in  old  Latium  that  were  not  included  in  the  Boman 
burgess-union  such  as  Tibur  and  Prsneste,  and  the  Latin 
colonies  dispersed  throughout  all  Italy — were  still  at  this 
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time  in  a  better  position,  is  implied  in  their  very  name ;  but 
they  too  suffered,  in  proportion,  not  much  less  injunouslj. 
The  burdens  imposed  on  them  were  unjustly  increased,  and 
the  pressure  of  military  service  was  more  and  more  trans- 
ferred from  the  burgesses  to  the  Latin  and  other  Italian 
allies.  For  instance,  m  536,  nearly  twice  as  many  of  the  allies  218. 
were  called  out  as  of  the  burgesses :  after  the  end  of  the 
Hannibalic  war  all  the  burgesses  received  their  discharge,  but 
not  all  the  allies ;  the  latter  were  chiefly  employed  for  garri- 
son duty  and  for  the  odious  service  in  Spain.  In  the  trium- 
phal largess  of  577  the  allies  received  not  as  formerly  an  177. 
equal, share  with  the  burgesses,  but  only  the  half,  so  that 
amidst  the  unrestrained  rejoicing  of  that  soldiers'  carnival  the 
divisions  thus  treated  as  inferior  followed  the  chariot  of 
victory  in  sullen  silence:  in  the  assignations  of  land  in 
northern  Italy  the  burgesses  received  ten  jugera  of  arable  land 
each,  the  non-burgesses  three  jugera  each.  That  liberty  of 
migration  was  no  longer  granted  to  the  Latin  communities 
founded  after  486,  has  been  already  observed  (i.  433).  It  2681 
was  retained  in  law  by  the  older  Latin  cities ;  but  the  crowd- 
ing of  their  burgesses  en  masse  to  Home,  and  the  complaints 
of  their  nu^strates  as  to  the  increasing  depopulation  of  the 
cities  and  the  impossibility  under  such  circumstances  of 
furnishing  the  due  contingent,  led  the  Boman  government 
not  to  allow  the  exercise  of  this  right  of  migration  by  these 
Latins,  unless  the  emigrant  left  behind  children  of  his 
own  in  his  native  city ;  and,  in  conformity  with  this  prin- 
ciple, police-ejections  from  the  capital  were  carried  out  to  a 
great  extent  (667, 677).  The  measure  might  be  unavoidable,  187, 177 
but  it  was  none  the  less  felt  as  a  material  restriction  of  the 
right  of  free  migration  accorded  by  treaty  to  the  allied 
cities.  Moreover,  the  towns  founded  by  Kome  in  the  in- 
terior of  Italy  began  towards  the  close  of  this  period  to 
receive  insteaa  of  Latin  rights  the  full  franchise,  which  pre- 
viously was  only  given  to  the  maritime  colonies ;  and  the 
enlargement  of  the  Latin  body  by  the  accession  of  new 
communities,  which  hitherto  had  gone  on  so  regularly,  thus 
came  to  an  end.  Aquileia,  the  founding  of  which  began  in 
571,  was  the  latest  of  the  Italian  colonies  of  Bome  that  183. 
received  Latin  rights ;  the  full  franchise  was  given  to  the 
colonies,  sent  forth  nearly  at  the  same  time,  of  Potentia,  Pi- 
saurum,  Parma,  Mutina,  and  Luna  (670-677).  The  reason  184-177 
for  this  evidently  lay  in  the  decline  of  the  Latin  as  com- 
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Roman 
franchise 
more  diffi- 
colt  of  ac- 
quisition. 
350. 


pared  with  the  Eomon.  franchise.  The  colonists  conducted 
to  the  new  settlements  were  always,  and  now  more  than  ever, 
chosen  in  preponderating  number  from  the  Roman  bur- 
gesses; and  even  among  the  poorer  portion  of  these  there 
was  no  longer  to  be  found  anj  one  willing,  even  for  the 
acquisition  of  considerable  material  adyantages,  to  exchange 
his  rights  as  a  burgess  for  the  privileges  of  a  Latin. 

Lastly,  in  the  case  of  non-burgesses — communities  as  well 
as  individuals — admission  to  the  Koman  franchise  was  almost 
completely  foreclosed.     The  earlier  course  of  incorporating 
the  subject  communities  in  that  of  Rome  had  been  dropped 
about  400,  that  the  Roman  burgess-body  might  not  by  an 
undue  extension  be  too  much  decentralized ;  and  therefore 
communities  of  half-burgesses  were  instituted  (i.    437). 
Now  the  centralization  of  the  community  was  abandoned, 
partly  through  the  admission  of  the  half-burgess  commu- 
nities to  the  fiill  franchise,  partly  through  the  accession 
of  numerous  more  remote  burgess-colonies  to  its  ranks ; 
but  the  older  system  of  incorporation  was  not  resumed. 
It  cannot  be  shown,  that  after  the  complete  subjugation  of 
Italy  even  a  single  Italian  community  exchanged  its  position 
as  an  ally  for  the  Roman  franchise ;  probably  none  after 
that  date  in  reality  acquired  it.    But  even  the  transition  of 
individual  Italians  to  tne  Roman  franchise  was  at  this  epoch 
rendered  considerably  more  difficult,  especially  by  the  limit- 
ation of  the  liberty  of  migration  which  was  in  law  as- 
sociated with  the  passive  franchise;  and  it  was  confined 
almost  wholly  to  the  case  of  magistrates  of  the  Latin  com- 
munities (i.  433)  and  of  non-burgesses  admitted,  by  special 
favour  towards  themselves  individually,  on  the  founding  of 
burgess-  colonies.  * 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  these  changes  da  facto  and  de 
jure  in  the  relations  of  the  Italian  subjects  exhibit  at  least 
an  intimate  connection  and  consistency.    The  situation  of 

« 

*  Thus,  as  is  well  known,  Ennius  of  Rodia  received  burgess«rights  from  one 
of  the  triumyirs,  Q.  Fulyius  Nobilior,  on  occasion  of  the  founding  of  the  bur- 
gess-colonies of  Potentia  and  Pisaurum  (Cic.  Brut.  xz.  79) ;  whereupon,  ac 
cording  to  the  well-known  custom,  he  adopted  the  promomen  of  the  latter. 
The  non-burgesses  who  were  sent  to  take  pial  in  the  foundation  of  a  burgess* 
colony,  did  not,  at  least  in  this  epoch,  through  that  circumstance  acquire  dt 
jure  Roman  citizenship,  although  they  frequently  laid  claim  to  it  (Liv.  zxzir. 
42) ;  but  the  magistrates  charged  with  the  founding  of  a  colony  were  em* 
powered,  by  a  clause  in  the  decree  of  the  people  rektiye  to  each  case,  to  confer 
boigess-rights  on  a  certain  number  of  persons  (Cic.  pro  Balb,  xri.  48.) 
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tbe  subject  classes  was  throughout  deteriorated  in  propor- 
tion to  the  gradations  previously  subsistingy  and,  while  the 
goTemment  had  formerly  endeavoured  to  soften  the  shades 
of  distinction  and  to  arrange  means  of  transition  from  one 
to  another,  now  the  intermediate  links  were  everywhere  set 
aside  and  the  connecting  bridges  were  broken  down.  As 
within  the  Boman  burgess-body  the  ruling  class  separated 
itself  from  the  people,  uniformly  evaded  public  burdens,  and 
uniformly  appropriated  honours  .and  advantages,  so  the 
burgesses  in  their  turn  asserted  their  distinction  from  the 
Italian  confederacy,  and  excluded  it  more  and  more  from  the 
joint  enjoyment  of  power  while  transferring  to  it  a  double  or 
triple  share  in  the  public  burdens.  As  the  nobility^  in  rela- 
tion to  the  plebeians,  returned  to  the  close  exclusiveness  of 
the  declining  patriciate,  so  did  the  burgesses  in  relation  to 
the  non-burgesses ;  the  plebeiate,  which  had  become  great 
through  the  liberality  or  its  principles,  now  wrapped  itself 
up  in  the  rigid  maxims  of  patricianism.  The  abolition  of 
the  passive  burgesses  cannot  in  itself  be  censured,  and,  so 
far  as  concerned  the  motive  which  led  to  it,  the  step  belonged 
in  all  probability  to  another  category  to  be  mentioned  after- 
wards ;  but  through  its  abolition  an  intermediate  connecting 
link  was  lost.  Far  more  momentous,  however,  was  the 
disappearance  of  the  distinction  between  the  Latin  and  the 
other  Italian  communities.  The  privileged  position  of  the 
Latin  nation  in  Italy  was  the  foundation  of  the  Roman 
power ;  that  foundation  gave  way,  when  the  Latin  towns 
Degan  to  feel  that  they  were  no  longer  privileged  partakers 
in  the  dominion  of  the  powerful  cognate  community  but 
substantially  subjects  of  JBome  like  the  rest,  and  when  all 
the  Italians  began  to  find  their  position  equally  intolerable. 
It  is  true,  that  there  were  still  distinctions.  The  Bruttians 
and  their  companions  in  miseiy  were  treated  exactly  like 
slaves  and  conducted  themselves  accordingly,  running  away, 
for  instance,  from  the  fleet  in  which  they  served  as  galley- 
slaves,  whenever  they  could,  and  gladly  taking  service  against 
Rome  ;  and  the  Celtic,  and  above  all  the  transmarine,  sub- 
jects formed  a  class  still  more  oppressed  than  the  Italians 
were — a  class  intentionally  abandoned  by  the  government  to 
contempt  and  maltreatment  at  the  hands  of  the  Italians. 
But  such  distinctions,  while  implying  a  gradation  of  classes 
among  the  subjects,  could  afford  no  reasonable  compensa- 
tion for  the  earlier  contrast  between  the  cognate,  and  the 
alien,  Italian  subjects.     A  profound  dissatisfaction  pre- 
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vailed  through  the  whole  Italian  confederacy,  and  fear  alone 
prevented  it  from  finding  expression.  The  proposal  made 
m  the  senate  after  the  battle  at  Cannie,  to  give  the  Roman 
franchise  and  a  seat  in  the  senate  to  two  men  from  each 
Latin  community,  was  made  at  an  unseasonable  time,  and 
was  rightly  rejected ;  but  it  shows  the  apprehension  with 
which  men  in  the  ruling  community  even  then  viewed  the 
relations  between  Latium  and  Some.  Had  a  second  Hanni- 
bal now  carried  the  war  into  Italy,  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  he  would  have  again  been  thwarted  by  the  stead- 
fast resistance  of  the  Latin  name  to  a  foreign  domination. 
The  pro-  But  by  far  the  most  important  institution  which   this 

▼inces.  epoch  introduced  into  the  Koman  commonwealth,  and  that 
at  the  same  time  which  involved  the  most  decided  and 
fiital  deviation  from  the  course  hitherto  pursued,  was  the 
new  provincial  magistracies.  The  earlier  state-law  of  Home 
knew  nothing  of  tributary  subjects :  the  conquered  com- 
munities were  either  sold  into  slavery,  or  merged  in  the 
Boman  commonwealth,  or  admitted  to  an  alliance  which  se- 
cured to  them  at  least  communal  independence  and  freedom 
from  taxation.  But  the  Carthaginian  possessions  in  Sicily, 
Sardinia,  and  Spain,  as  well  as  the  kingdom  of  Hiero,  bad 
paid  tithe  and  tribute  to  th^ir  former  masters :  if  Home  was 
desirous  of  retaining  these  possessions  at  all,  it  was  in  the 
judgment  of  the  short-sighted  the  most  judicious,  and  un- 
douDtedly  the  most  convenient,  course  to  manage  the  new 
territories  entirely  in  accordance  with  the  rules  heretofore  ob- 
served. Accordingly  the  Romans  simply  retained  the  Car- 
thagino-Hieronic  provincial  constitution,  and  organized  in  ac- 
cordance with  it  those  provinces,  such  as  Hither  Spain,  which 
they  wrested  from  the  oarbarians.  It  was  the  shirt  of  Nes- 
sus,  which  they  inherited  from  the  enem^.  Beyond  doubt  at 
first  the  Boman  government  intended,  m  imposing  taxes  on 
their  subjects,  not  properly  to  enrich  themselves,  but  only  to 
cover  the  cost  of  adnunistration  and  defence ;  but  they  de- 
viated from  this  course,  when  they  made  Macedonia  and  Illy  ria 
tributary  wdthout  undertaking  the  government  or  the  guar- 
dianship of  the  frontier  there.  The  fact,  however,  that  they 
still  maintained  moderation  in  the  imposition  of  burdens  was 
of  little  consequence  as  compared  with  the  conversion  of 
their  sovereignty  into  a  profitable  privilege  at  all ;  the  fall  was 
the  same,  whether  a  single  apple  was  taken  or  the  tree  was 
plundered. 
Punishment  followed  in  the  steps  of  wrong.  The  new  pro- 
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vincial  system  necessitated  the  appointment  of  governors,  Position 
whose  position  was  absolutely  incompatible  not  only  with  ^^^^^ 
the  welfare  of  the  provinces,  but  with  the  Boman  consti-  6®^**"'®''*- 
tution.     As  the  Boman  community  in  the  provinces  took 
the  place  of  the  former  rulers  of  the   lana,   so   the   fi;o-' 
vemor  appeared  there  in  the  position  of  a  king ;  the  ^Sicilian 
pnetor,  for  example,  resided  in  Hiero's  palace  at  Syracfdse. 
*Sovf  it  is  true,  that  the  governor  was  nevertheless  bound  in 
law  to  administer  his  office  with  republican  honour  and  fru- 
gality. Cato,  when  governor  of  Sardinia,  appeared  in  the  towns 
subject  to  him  on  &ot  and  attended  by  a  single  servant  who 
carried  his  coat  and  sacrificial  ladle ;  and,  when  he  returned 
from  his  Spanish  governorship,  he  sold  his  war  horse  before- 
hand, because  he  did  not  hold  himself  entitled  to  charge  the 
state  with  the  expenses  of  its  transport.    There  is  no  ques- 
tion that  the  Eoman  governors — although  certainly  but  few 
of  them  pushed  their  conscientiousness,  like  Cato,  so  far  as  to 
border  on  the  stingy  and  the  ridiculous — ^made  in  many  cases 
a  powerful  impression  on  their  subjects,  more  especially  on 
the  frivolous  and  unstable  Ghreeks,  by  their  ancestral  piety, 
by  the  reverential  quietness  prevailing  at  their  assemblies,  iy 
their  comparatively  upright  administration  of  office  and  of 
justice,  by  their  proper  severity  more  particularly  towards 
the  worst  oppressors  of  the  provincials — the  Boman  revenue- 
farmers  and  bankers — and  in  general  by  the  mvity  and 
dignity  of  their  deportment.     The  provincials  found  their 
government  comparatively  tolerable.  They  had  not  been  pam- 
pered by  their  former  Carthaginian  governors  and  Syracusan 
masters,  and  they  were  soon  to  find  occasion  for  recalling  with 
gratitude  the  present  rods  as  compared  with  the  coming 
scorpions  :  it  is  easy  to  understand  now,  in  later  times,  the 
sixth  century  of  the  city  appeared  as  the  golden  era  of  pro- 
vincial rule.     But  it  was  not  practicable  for  any  length  of 
time  to  be  at  once  republican  and  king.     Flaying  the  part 
of  governors  demoralized  the  Boman  nuing  class  with  fearful 
rapidity.   Haughtiness  and  arrogance  towards  the  provincials 
were  so  natural  in  the  circumstances,  as  scarcely  to  form 
mat1;er  of  reproach  against  individual  magistrates.     But  al- 
ready it  was  a  rare  thing — and  the  rarer,  because  the  govern- 
ment adhered  rigidly  to  the  old  principle  of  not  paying 
public  officials — that  a  governor  retumea  with  quite  clean 
hands  from  his  province ;  it  was  already  remarked  upon  as 
something  singular,  that  Paullus,  the  conqueror  of  Pydna, 
VOL.   u.  z 
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did  not  take  money.  The  bad  custom  of  deliTering  to  the 
governor  ''honorary  wine"  and  other  ** voluntary"  gifts 
seems  as  old  as  the  provincial  oonstitntion  itself,  and  may 
well  have  been  a  legacy  from  the  Carthaginians ;  even  Gate, 
Ids.  in  his  administration  of  Sardinia  in  556,  had  to  content  him- 
self with  regulating  and  moderating  such  dues.  The  right 
of  the  magistrates,  and  of  those  travelling  on  the  business  of 
the  state  generally,  to  free  quarters  and  free  conveyance 
was  already  employed  as  a  pretext  for  exactions.  The  more 
important  right  of  the  magistrate  to  obtain  from  his  province 
supplies  of  grain — partly  for  the  maintenance  of  himself  and 
his  retinue  (m  ceUam)^  partly  for  the  provisioning  of  the 
army  in  case  of  war  or  on  other  special  occasions — on  re- 
quisition at  a  fair  value  was  already  so  scandalously  abused, 
171.  tnat  on  the  complaint  of  the  Spaniards  the  senate,  in  583, 
found  it  necessary  to  withdraw  from  the  governors  the  right 
of  fixing  the  price  of  the  supplies  for  either  purpose  (P. 
212).  Requisitions  had  begun  to  be  made  on  the  subjects 
even  for  the  popular  festivals  in  Some ;  the  unmeasured  vexa- 
tious demands  made  on  the  Italian  as  well  as  extra-Italian 
^^mmunities  by  the  ledile,  Tiberius  Sempronius  Gracchus, 
for  a  festival  which  he  had  to  provide,  induced  the  senate 
182.  officially  to  interfere  (572).  The  liberties  which  Boman 
magistrates  at  the  close  of  this  period  allowed  themselves  to 
take  not  only  with  the  unhappy  subjects,  but  even  with  the 
dependent  free-states  and  kingdoms,  are  illustrated  by  the 
raids  of  Guius  Yolso  in  Asia  Minor  (P.  272),  and  especially 
by  the  scandalous  proceedings  in  Greece  during  the  war  with 
Perseus  (P.  297). 
Control  The  government  had  no  right  to  be  surprised  at  such 

over  the  things,  for  it  provided  no  serious  check  on  the  excesses  of 
governors,  ^i^  capricious  military  administration.  Judicial  control,  it  is 
true,  was  not  entirely  wanting.  Although,  according  to  the 
universal  but  more  than  questionable  rule  of  allowing  no 
complaint  to  be  brought  against  a  commander-in-chief  during 
his  term  of  office  (L  258),  the  Boman  governor  could  ordinarily 
be  called  to  account  only  after  the  mischief  had  been  done, 
yet  he  was  amenable  either  to  a  criminal  or  to  a  civil  prose- 
cution. In  order  to  the  institution  of  the  former,  some  Roman 
magistrate  who  possessed  criminal  jurisdiction  had  to  under- 
take the  case  and  bring  it  before  the  bar  of  the  people ; 
the  civil  action  was  remitted  by  the  senator  who  adminis- 
tered the  correspondiog  prietorship  to  a  jury  appointed,  ac- 
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cordixi^  to  the  constitutiiHi  of  the  tribunal  in  those  times, 
from  the  ranks  of  the  senate.     In  both  cases,  therefore,  the 
eontrol  lay  in  the  hands  of  the  ruling  class,  and,  although  the 
latter  was  still  sufficiently  upright  and  honourably  not  abso* 
lately  to  set  aside  well*founded  complaints,  and  the  senate 
even  in  several  inatanoes,  at  the  call  of  those  aggrieved,  coa* 
descended  itself  to  order  the  institution  of  a  civil  process, 
yet  the  complaints   of  poor  men  and  foreigners  against 
powerful  members  oi  the  ruling  aristocracy — submitted  to 
judges  and  jurymen  far  remote  from  the  scene  and,  if  not  in- 
volved in  the  like  g^t,  at  least  belonging  to  the  same  order 
as  the  accused— could  firom  the  first  only  reckon  on  success 
in  the  event  of  the  wrong  being  clear  and  crying ;  and  to  com- 
plain in  vain  was  almost  certain  destruction.     The  aggrieved 
no  doubt  found  a  certain  support  in  the  hereditary  rolations 
of  dientship,  which  the  subject  cities  and  provinces  were 
wont  to  enter  into  with  their  conquerors  and  other  Bomans 
who  had  been  brought  into  contact  with  them.   The  Spanish 
governors  felt  that  no  one  could  with  impunitv  maltreat  the 
clients  of  Cato ;  and  the  circumstance  that  the  representa- 
tivea  of  the  three  nations  conquered  by  Faullus — toe  Span- 
iards, Ligurians,  and  Macedonians — would  not  forego  the 
privilege  of  carrying  his  bier  to  the  funeral  pile,  was  the 
noblest  dirge  in  honour  of  that  noble  man.    But  not  .cmly 
did  this  special  protection  give  the  Greeks  opportunity  to 
display  in  Rome  all  their  talent  for  abasing  themselves 
in    presence   of  their  masters,    and  to    demoralize    even 
thoee  masters  by  their  ready  servility  (the  decrees  of  the 
Syracusans  in  honour  of  Maroellus,  after  he  had  desl^oyed 
and  plundered  their  city  and  they  had  complained  of  his 
conduct  to  the  senate  in  vain,  form  one  of  the  most  scan- 
dalous pages  in  the  far  from  honourable  annals  of  Syracuse)  ; 
but,  in  connection  with  tiie  dangers  of  a  family  policy,  this 
pfttrooage  on  the  part  of  great  houses  had  also  its  politically 
perilous  side.    In  this  way  the  result  was  that  the  Boman 
magistrates  in  some  degree  feared  the  gods  and  the  senate, 
and  for  the  most  part  wero  moderate  in  their  plundering ;  but 
they  did  plunder,  and  that  with  impunity  provided  they 
observed  such  moderation.     The  mischievous  rule  became 
established,  that  in  the  case  of  minor  exactions  and  moderate 
Tiolenoe  the  Soman  magistrate  acted  in  some  measure  within 
bis  sphere  and  was  in  law  exempt  from  punishment,  so  that 
those  whp  were  aggrieved  had  to  keep  silenoe;  and  from 
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this  rule  succeeding  ages  did  not  &il  to  draw  the  fJEital  conse- 
quences. 
Supervision  Nevertheless,  even  though  the  tribunals  had  been  as  strict 
of  the  jia  they  were  lax,  the  liability  to  a  judicial  reckoning  could 
the^pro^^^  only  check  the  worst  evils.  The  true  security  for  a  good 
viaoesand  administration  lay  in  a  strict  and  uniform  supervision  by 
their  the  Supreme  administrative  authority :  and  this  the  senate 

jjoveiuoi*.  utterly  failed  to  provide.  It  was  in  this  respect  that  the 
laxity  and  helplessness  of  the  collegiate  government  became 
earliest  apparent.  By  right  the  governors  ought  to  have 
been  subjected  to  an  oversight  far  more  strict  and  more  special 
than  had.  sufficed  for  the  Italian  municipal  administration ; 
and  now,  when  the  empire  embraced  great  transmarine  do- 
minion$i,  the  arrangements,  through  which  the  government 
preserved  to  itself  the  supervision  of  the  whole,  ought  to 
nave  undergone  a  corresponding  expansion.  In  both  respects 
the  case  was  reversed.  The  governors  ruled  virtually  as 
sovereign ;  and  the  most  important  of  the  institutions  serving 
for  the  latter  purpose,  the  census  of  the  empire,  was  ex- 
tended to  Sicily  alone,  not  to  any  of  the  provinces  subsequently 
acquired.  This  emancipation  of  the  supreme  administrative 
officials  from  the  central  authority  was  more  than  hazardous. 
The  Boman  governor  placed  at  the  head  of  the  armies  of  the 
state,  and  in  possession  of  considerable  financial  resources ; 
subject  to  but  a  lax  judicial  control,  and  practically  inde- 
pendent of  the  supreme  administration ;  and  impelled  by  a 
sort  of  necessity  to  separate  the  interests  of  himself  and  of 
the  people  whom  he  governed  from  those  of  the  Soman  com- 
munity and  to  treat  them  as  conflicting,  far  more  resembled 
a  Persian  satrap  than  one  of  the  commissioners  of  the  Boman 
senate  at  the  time  of  the  Samnite  wars.  The  man,  more- 
over, who  had  just  conducted  a  legalized  military  tyranny 
abroad,  could  with  difficull^  find  his  way  back  to  the  common 
civic  level,  which  distinguished  between  those  who  commanded 
and  .those  who  obeyed,  but  not  between  masters  and  slaves. 
Even  the  governing  class  felt,  that  their  two  fundamental  prin* 
ciples — equality  within  the  aristocracy,  and  the  subordination 
of  the  power  of  the  magistrates  to  the  senatorial  college — 
began  m  this  instance  to  give  way  in  their  hands.  The 
aversion  of  the  government  to  the  acquisition  of  new  pro- 
vinces and  to  the  whole  provincial  system ;  the  institution  of 
the  provincial  qtUBstorships,  which  were  intended  to  take  at 
least  the  financial  power  out  of  the  hands  of  the  governors  ; 
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aud  the  abolition  of  the  arrangement — ^in  itself  so  proper — for 
lengthening  the  tenure  of  such  offices  (P.  212),  very  clearly 
e\'ince  the  anxiety  felt  bj  the  more  far-seeing  of  the  Eoman 
statesmen  as  to  the  fruits  of  the  seed  thus  sown.  But  diag^ 
nosis  is  not  cure.  The  internal  goyernment  of  the  nobility 
continued  to  follow  the  direction  once  given  to  it ;  and  the 
decay  of  the  administration  and  of  the  financial  system — ^the 
precursor  of  future  revolutions  and  usurpations — steadily 
pursued  its  course,  if  not  unnoticed,  yet  unchecked. 

If  the  new  nobility  was  less  strictly  defined  than  the  old  Theoppou- 
aristocracy  of  the  gentes,  and  if,  while  the  one  encroached  on  tion. 
the  rest  of  the  burgesses  as  respected  the  joint  enjoyment 
of  political  rights  de  jwre^  the  other  only  did  so  de  factOy  the 
second  form  oi  inferiority  was  for  these  very  reasons  worse  to 
bear  and  worse  to  throw  off  than  the  first.  Attempts  were, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  made  to  throw  it  off.  The  opposition 
rested  on  the  support  of  the  comitia,  as  the  nobility  did  on  the 
senate :  in  order  to  understand  the  opposition,  we  must  de- 
scribe the  spirit  of  the  burgesses  during  this  period  and 
their  position  in  the  commonwealth. 

Whatever  could  be  demanded  of  an  assembly  of  burgesses  Chaituster  of 
like  the  Boman,  which  was  not  the  motive  power,  but  the  ^^  Roman 
firm  foundation,  of  the  whole  machinery — a  sure  perception  j^^^ 
of  the  common  good,  a  sagacious  deference  towards  the 
right  leader,  a  steadfast  spirit  in  prosperous  and  evil  days, 
and,  above  all,  the  capacity  of  sacrificing  the  individual  for 
the  general  welfare  and  the  comfort  of  the  present  for 
the  advantage  of  the  future — all  these  qualities  the  Eoman 
community  exhibited  in  so  high  a  degree  that,  when  we  look 
to  its  conduct  as  a  whole,  all  censure  is  lost  in  reverent 
admiration.  Even  now  good  sense  and  discretion  still 
thoroughly  predominated.  The  whole  conduct  of  the  bur- 
gesses with  reference  to  the  ruling  class  as  well  as  to  the 
opposition  shows  very  clearly  that  the  same  mighty  patriotism 
before  which  even  Hannibal's  genius  had  to  quit  the  field 
pervaded  the  proceedings  of  the  Boman  comitia.  No  doubt 
they  often  erred ;  but  their  errors  originated  not  in  the  mis- 
chievous impulses  of  a  rabble,  but  in  the  narrow  views 
characteristic  of  burgesses  and  farmers.  The  machinery 
however,  by  means  of  which  the  burgesses  took  part  in  the 
course  of  public  affairs,  became  certainly  more  and  more 
unwieldy,  and  the  circumstances  in  which  they  wer6  placed 
through  their  own  great  deeds  far  outgrew  their  power  to  deal 
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with  them.  We  have  already  stated,  that  in  the  course  of  this 
epoch  most  of  the  former  cotamunities  of  passive  burgesses, 
as  well  as  a  considerable  number  of  newly  established  colo- 
nies, received  the  full  Boman  franchise.  At  the  clone  of 
this  period  the  Soman  burgess-bodj,  in  a  tolerably  compact 
mass,  occupied  Latium  in  its  widest  sense,  Sabina,  and  a  part 
^f  Campania,  so  that  it  reached  on  the  west  coast  north- 
ward to  Gssre  and  southward  to  Cum» ;  within  this  district 
there  were  only  a  few  cities  not  included  in  it,  such  as  Tibur, 
Prffineste,  Signia,  and  Norba.  To  this  fell  to  be  added  the 
maritime  colonies  on  the  coasts  of  Italy  which  uniformly 
possessed  the  full  Boman  franchise,  the  Ficenian  and  trans- 
Apennine  colonies  of  recent  foundation  to  which  the  frau* 
chise  had  to  be  conceded  (P.  338),  and  a  very  considerable 
number  of  Boman  burgesses,  who,  without  forming  separate 
communities  in  a  strict  sense,  were  dispersed  throughout 
Italy  in  market-villages  and  hamlets  (/om  et  oondHainUa). 
To  some  extent  the  unwieldiness  of  a  community  so  con* 
Btituted  was  remedied,  as  regarded  purposes  of  justice*  and 
of  administration,  by  the  deputy  judges  we  have  previously 
mentioned  (i.  435);  aud  already  perhaps  the  maritime 
(i.  449)  and  the  new  Ficenian  and  trans-Apennine  colo- 
nies exhibited  at  least  the  first  lineaments  of  the  system 
'under  which  afterwards  smaller  urban  communities  were 
organized  within  the  great  city-commonwealth  of  Borne. 
But  in  all  political  questions  the  general  assembly  in  the 
Boman  Forum  was  alone  entitled  to  act.  It  is  obvious  at  a 
glance,  that  this  assembly  was  no  longer,  in  its  composition 
or  in  its  collective  action,  what  it  had  been  when  all  the 
persons  entitled  to  vote  could  exercise  their  privilege  as 
citizens  by  leaving  their  farms  in  the  morning  and  return- 
ing home  the  same  evening.  Moreover,  the  governmen^-^ 
whether  from  want  of  judgment,  from  negligence,  or  from 
any  evil  design,  we  cannot  tell — no  longer  enrolled  the  com- 
241.      munities  admitted  to  the  franchise  after  613  in  newly  insti- 

*  In  Cato'B  treatise  on  husbandry,  which,  as  is  well  known,  primarilj  bare 
reference  to  an  estate  in  the  district  of  Venafrum,  the  judiaal  discussion  of 
such  processes  as  might  arise  is  referred  to  Rome  only  as  respects  one  definite 
vase ;  namely,  that  in  which  the  landlord  leases  the  winter  pasture  to  the  owner 
of  a  flock  of  sheep,  and  thus  has  to  deal  with  a  lessee  who,  as  a  nile,  is  not  domi- 
(nled  in  the  district  (c.  149).  It  may  be  inferred  fi-cm  this,  that  in  ordioary 
cases,  where  the  contract  was  with  a  person  domiciled  in  the  distiict,  such  pro- 
cesses as  might  arise  were  even  in  Cato's  time  decided  not  at  Rome,  but  before 
the  local  judges. 
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tnted  tribes,  but  entered  them  in  the  old ;  so  that  gndu* 
ally  each  tribe  came  to  be  composed  of  different  townshipa 
scattered  over  the  whole  Roman  territory.  Tribes  such  as 
these,  containing  on  an  average  8000  (the  urban  naturally 
more,  the  rural  few^)  persons  entitleid  to  vote,  without 
local  connection  or  inward  unity,  no  longer  admitted  of  being 
definitely  led  or  of  being  satisfactorily  addressed  beforehand ; 
disadvantages,  which  must  have  been  the  more  felt,  that  in 
the  Roman  assemblies  there  was  no  liberty  of  debate.  More- 
over, while  the  burgesses  had  quite  sufficient  capacity  to 
discern  their  municipal  interests,  it  was  foolish  and  utterly 
ridiculous  to  leave  the  decision  of  the  highest  and  most  di£B- 
cult  questions  which  the  power  that  ruled  the  world  had 
occasion  to  solve  to  a  well-aisposed  but  fortuitous  concourse 
of  Italian  farmers,  and  to  allow  the  nomination  of  generals  and 
the  conclusion  of  treaties  of  state  to  be  finally  judeed  of  by 
people  who  understood  neither  the  grounds  nor  the  conse- 
quences of  their  decrees.  In  all  matters  higher  than  mere 
municipal  affairs  the  Roman  popular  assemblies  accordingly 
played  a  childish  and  even  silly  part.  As  a  rule,  the  people 
stood  and  assented  to  all  proposals  ;  and,  when  in  exceptional 
instances  they  of  their  own  impulse  refused  their  sanction, 
as  on  occasion  of  the  declaration  of  war  against  Macedonia 
in  554  (P.  238),  the  policy  of  th^  market-place  certainly  200. 
made  a  pitiful  opposition^ — and  with  a  pitiful  issue— to  the 
policy  of  the  state. 

At  length  the  rabble  of  clients  assumed  a  position,  for-  RiM  of  a 
mally,  of  equality  and  often  even,  practically,  ot  superiority,  «ty  rabble, 
alongside  of  the  class  of  independent  burgesses.  The  in- 
stitutions in  which  it  originated  were  of  great  antiquity* 
From  time  immemorial  the  noble  Roman  exercised  a  sort  of 
government  over  his  freedmen  and  dependents,  and  was  con- 
sulted by  them  in  all  their  more  important  affairs ;  a  client, 
for  instance,  was  careful  not  to  give  his  children  in  marriage 
without  having  obtained  the  consent  of  his  patron,  and  very 
often  the  latter  directly  arranged  the  match.  But,  when 
the  aristocracy  became  converted  into  a  special  ruling  class 
concentrating  in  its  hands  not  only  power  but  wealth,  the 
clients  became  parasites  and  beggars ;  and  these  new  parti- 
sans of  the  rich  undermined  outwardly  and  inwardly  the  bur- 
gess class.  The  aristocracy  not  oDly  tolerated  this  sort  of 
dientship,  but  worked  it  financially  and  politically  for  their 
own  advantage.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  old  penny  collectionsy 
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which  hitherto  had  taken  place  chiefly  for  religious  purposes 
or  in  conDection  with  the  burial  of  men  of  merit,  were  now 
employed  by  lords  of  high  standing — for  the  first  time  by 
186.  Lucius  Scipio,  in  568,  on  pretext  of  a  popular  festival  which 
he  had  in  contemplation — for  the  purpose  of  levying  on 
extraordinary  occasions  a  contribution  from  the  public 
Presents  were  specially  placed  under  legal  restriction  (in 
204,  550),  because  the  senators  began  under  that  name  to  take 
regular  tribute  from  their  clients.  But  the  retinue  of 
clients  was  above  all  serviceable  to  the  ruling  class  as  a 
means  of  commanding  the  comitia ;  and  the  issue  of  the 
elections  shows  clearly,  how  powerfully  the  dependent  rabble 
already  at  this  epoch  counteracted  the  influence  of  the  in- 
dependent middle  class. 

The  very  rapid  increase  of  the  rabble  in  the  capital  parti 
cularly,  which  these  facts  serve  to  indicate,  is  also  demon- 
strable otherwise.    The  increasing  number  and  importance 
of  the  freedmen  are  shown  by  the  very  serious  discussions 
that  arose  in  the  previous  century  (i.  317),  and  were  con- 
tinued during  the  present,  as  to  their  right  to  vote  in  the 
public  assemblies,  and  by  the  remarkable  resolution,  adopted 
Dy  the  senate  during  the  Hannibal ic  war,  to  admit  honour- 
able freed  women  to  a  participation  in  the  public  collections, 
and  to  grant  to  the  legitimate  children  of  manumitted  Others 
the  insignia  hitherto  belonging  only  to  the  children  of  the 
free-born  (P.  316).     The   majority  of  the  Hellenes  and 
Orientals  who  settled  in  Eome  were  probably  little  better 
than  the  freedmen,  for  a  national  servility  clung  as  indelibly 
to  the  former  as  the  servility  of  their  legal  position  clung 
to  the  latter. 
Systematic       But  not  only  did  these  natural  causes  operate  to  produce 
corruption    ^  metropolitan  rabble :  neither  the  nobility  nor  the  dema- 
multitude    S^S^®*»  moreover,can  be  acquitted  from  the  reproach  of  having 
systematically  nursed  its  growth,  and  of  having  undermined^ 
so  far  as  in  them  lay,  the  old  public  spirit  by  flattery  of  the 
people  and  things  still  worse.     The  electors  as  a  body  were 
still  too  respectable  to  admit  of  direct  electoral  corruption 
showing  itself  on  a  ^at  scale ;  but  the  favour  of  those  en- 
titled to  vote  was  indirectly  courted  by  methods  £u*  from 
commendable.    The  old  obligation  of  the  magistrates,  par- 
ticularly of  the  ffidiles,  to  see  that  com  could  be  procured 
at  a  moderate  price  and  to  superintend  the  games,  Degan  to 
degenerate  into  the  state  of  things  which  at  length  gave 
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rwe  to  the  horrible  cry  of  the  city  populace  under  the  empire, 
^  Bread  for  nothing  and  games  for  ever !"    Large  supplies  Distribn- 
of  grain,  either  placed  by  the  provincial  governors  at  the  tick's  of 
disposal  of  the  Soman  market  officials,  or  delivered  at  Eome  ^'^^^' 
free  of  cost  by  the  provinces  themselves  for  the  purpose  of 
ingratiating  themselves  with  particular  Boman  magistrates, 
enabled  the  ssdiles,  from  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century 
onward,  to  furnish  grain  to  the  population  of  the  capital 
below  cost  price.     *'  It  was  no  wonder,"  Cato  considered, 
**  that  the  burgesses  no  longer  listened  to  good  advice — the 
beUy  had  no  ears." 

»  Popular  amusements  increased  to  an  alarming  extent.  F«tivak 
For  five  hundred  years  the  community  had  been  content 
with  one  festival  in  the  year,  and  with  one  circus.  The  first 
Roman  demagogue  by  profession.  Gains  Elaminius,  added 
a  second  festival  and  a  second  circus  (534)  ;*  and  by  these  220. 
institutions — the  tendency  of  which  is  sufficiently  indicated 
by  the  very  name  of  the  new  festival,  **  the  plebeian  games  " — 
he  probablv  purchased  permission  to  give  battle  at  the 
Trasimene  lake.  When  the  path  was  once  opened,  the  evil 
made  rapid  progress.  The  festival  in  honour  of  Ceres,  the 
e;odde6s  who  protected  the  plebeian  order  (i.  284),  must  have 
been  but  little,  if  at  all,  later  than  the  plebeian  games.  On 
the  suggestion  of  the  Sibylline  and  Marcian  prophecies, 
moreover,  a  fourth  festival  was  added  in  542  in  honour  of  212. 
Apollo,  and  a  fifth  in  550  in  honour  of  the  "  Great  Mother  "  204. 
recently  transplanted  from  Phrygia  to  Some.  These 
were  the  severe  years  of  the  Hannibalic  war — on  the  first 
celebration  of  the  Apollinarian  games  the  burgesses  were 
summoned  from  the  circus  itself  to  arms ;  the  superstitious 
fear  peculiar  to  Italv  was  feverishly  excited,  and  persons 
were  not  wanting  who  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity 
to  circulate  Sibylune  and  prophetic  oracles  and  to  recommend 
themselves  to  the  people  through  the  medium  of  their  con- 
tents ;  we  can  scarcely  blame  the  government,  which  was 
obliged  to  call  for  so  enormous  sacrifices  from  the  burgesses, 
for  yielding  in  such  matters.     But  what  was  once  conceded 

*  The  building  of  the  drcos  is  attested.  Respecting  the  origin  of  the 
plebeian  games  jthere  is  no  ancient  tradition  (for  what  is  said  bj  the  Pseudo- 
Asoonius,  p.  143,  Orell.  is  none  such)  ;  but  seeing  that  they  were  celebrated 
in  the  Flaininian  circus  (Val.  Max.  i.  7,  4),  and  first  certainly  occar  in  538  216 
four  jean  after  it  was  built  {lAv,  xxiii.  30),  what  we  have  stated  above  is 
sufficiently  prored. 
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had  to  be  continued ;  indeed,  even  in  more  peacefal  times 
178.  (581)  there  was  added  another  festiTal,  although  of  minor 
importance — the  games  in  honour  of  Flora.  The  cost  of 
these  new  festal  amusements  was  defrayed  by  the  magis- 
trates, intrusted  with  the  exhibition  of  the  respective  fes- 
tivals, from  their  own  means ;  the  curule  lediles  had,  over 
and  above  the  old  national  festival,  those  of  the  Mother  of 
the  ffods ;  and  of  Flora;  the  plebeian  lediles  had  the  plebeian 
festival  and  that  of  Ceres,  and  the  urban  pnetor  the  ApoUi- 
narian  games.  Those  who  sanctioned  the  new  festivals  per- 
haps excused  themselves  in  their  own  eyes  by  the  rejec- 
tion, that  they  were  not  at  any  rate  a  burden  on  the  public- 
purse  ;  but  it  would  have  been  in  reality  far  less  injurious  to 
Durden  the  public  budget  with  a  number  of  useless  expenses, 
than  to  allow  the  furnishing  of  an  amusement  for  the  people 
to  become  practically  a  auaJification  for  holding  the  highest ' 
office  in  the  state.  The  future  candidates  for  the  consulship 
soon  entered  into  a  mutual  rivalry  in  their  expenditure  on 
these  games,  which  incredibly  increased  their  cost ;  and  of 
course  it  was  no  injury  to  the  interests  of  the  consul  expect- 
ant, if  he  gave,  over  and  above  this  as  it  were  legal  contribu- 
tion, a  "  voluntary  gift "  (munitf)— particularly ,  a  gladiatorial 
show — at  his  own  expense  for  the  public  benefit.  The  splen* 
dour  of  the  games  became  gradually  the  standard  by  which 
the  electoral  Dody  measured  the  fitness  of  the  candidates  foe 
the  consulship.  The  nobility  had,  in  truth,  to  nay  dear  for 
their  honours — a  gladiatorial  show  on  a  respectable  scale  coot 
720,000  sesterces  (£7200)— but  they  paid  willingly,  since 
by  this  means  they  absolutely  precluded  men  who  were  not 
wealthy  from  a  political  career. 
Squamleiv-  Corruption,  however,  was  not  restricted  to  the  Foram ;  it 
ing  of  the  was  transferred  even  to  the  camp.  The  old  burgess  militia 
"P^^*  had  reckoned  themselves  fortunate  when  they  brought  home 

a  compensation  for  their  labour  in  war,  and,  in  the  event  of 
success,  a  trifling  gift  as  a  memorial  of  victory.  The  new 
generals,  with  Scipio  Africanus  at  their  head,  lavishly  scat- 
tered amongst  their  troops  the  money  of  Bome  as  well  as  the 
proceeds  of  the  spoil :  it  was  on  this  point,  that  Cato  quar- 
relled with  Scipio  during  the  last  campaigns  against  Hanni- 
bal in  Africa.  The  veterans  of  the  secoud  Macedonian  and 
the  Asiatic  war  already  returned  home,  in  general,  wealthy 
men :  even  the  better  class  began  to  commend  a  general,  who 
did  not  appropriate  the  gifts  of  the  provincials  and  the 
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gaum  of  war  entirelj  to  himself  and  his  immediate  fol- 
lowers, and  from  whose  camp  not  a  few  men  returned  with 
sold,  and  manj  with  silver,  in  their  pockets :  men  began  to 
forget  that  the  moveable  spoil  was  the  property  of  the  state. 
When  Lucius  Faullus  again  dealt  with  it  in  the  old  mode, 
his  own  soldiers,  especudlj  the  volunteers  who  had  been 
allured  in  numbers  by  the  prospect  of  rich  plunder,  were  o^ 
the  eve  of  refusing  to  decree  to  the  victor  of  Pydnath^ 
honour  of  a  triumph — an  honour  which  thej  threw  awaj  on 
every  one  who  haa  subjugated  three  Ligurian  villages. 

How  much  the  military  discipline  and  the  murtial  spirit  Tkc&j  of 
of  the  bureesses  suffered  from  this  conversion  of  war  into  a  ^^|'^« 
traffic  in  plunder,  may  be  traced  in  the  campai^pis  against  "^^"^ 
rerseus ;  and  the  spread  of  cowardice  was  manifested  in  a 
way  almost  scandalous  during  the  insignificant  Istrian  war 
(in  576).    On  occasion  of  a  trifling  skirmish  magmfled  by      178. 
rumour  to  gigantic  dimensions,   the    land  army  and  the 
naval  force  of  the  Bomans,  and  even  the  Italians  at  home, 
took  to  flight,  and  Cato  found  it  necessary  to  address  a 
special  reproof  to  his  countrymen  for  their  cowardice.    In 
tliit)  too  tbe  noble  youth  took  precedence.    Already  during 
tlie  Hannibalic  war  (545)  the  censors  found  occasion  to      209. 
vi(»it  with  severe  penalties  the  indolence  of  those  who  were 
bound  to  serve  in  the  equestrian  ranks.   Towards  the  close 
of  this  period  (674  ?)  a  decree  of  the  people  prescribed       180. 
evidence  of  ten  years'  service  as  a  qualification  for  holding 
any  public  magistracy,  with  a  view  to  compel  the  sons  <^  the 
nobility  to  enter  the  army. 

But  perhaps  nothing  so  clearly  evinces  the  decline  of  Title- 
genuine  {)ride  and  genuine  honour  in  hish  and  low  alike  as  huDtiDg. 
that  hunting  afber  insignia  and  titles,  which  appeared  under 
different  forms  of  expression,  but  with  substantial  identity  of 
character,  among  all  ranks  and  classes.  So  urgent  was  the 
demand  for  the  honour  of  a  triumph  that  there  was  difficulty 
in  upholding  the  old  rule,  which  accorded  a  triumph  only  to 
the  ordinary  supreme  magistrate  who  augmented  the  power 
of  the  state  in  open  battle,  and  thus,  it  is  true,  not  unfre- 
quently  excluded  from  that  honour  the  very  authors  of  the 
most  important  successes.  There  was  a  necessity  for  ac- 
quiescence while  those  generals,  who  had  in  vain  solicited, 
or  had  no  prospect  of  attaining,  a  triumph  from  the  senate 
or  the  burgesses,  marched  in  triumph  on  their  own  account 
at  least  to  the  Alban  mount  (first  in  523).    No  combat 
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with  a  Ligurian  or  Coraican  horde  was  too  insignificaait  to  be 
made  a  pretext  for  demanding  a  triumph.  In  order  to  put 
an  end  to  peaceful  triumphators,  such  as  were  the  consuls 

181.  of  573,  the  granting  of  a  triumph  was  made  to  depend  on  the 
producing  proof  of  a  pitched  battle  which  had  cost  the  lives 
of  at  least  5000  of  the  enemy ;  but  this  proof  was  frequently 
evaded  by  false  bulletins,  and  already  in  noble  houses  many 
an  enemy's  armour  might  be  seen  to  ghtter,  which  had  by  no 
means  come  thither  from  the  field  of  battle.  While  formerly 
the  commander-in-chief  of  the  one  year  had  been  proud  in 
that  which  followed  to  enter  the  staff  of  his  successor,  the 
fact  that  the  consular  Cato  took  service  as  a  military  tribune 

194,      under  Tiberius    Sempronius  Longus  ^560)    and   Manius 

191.  Glabrio  (563 ;  P.  268),  was  now  regardea  as  a  demonstration 
against  the  new-fashioned  arrogance.  Formerly  the  thanks 
01  the  community  once  for  ^  had  sufficed  for  service  ren- 
dered to  the  state;  now  every  meritorious  act  seemed  to 
demand  a  permanent  distinction.    Already  Gains  Duilius, 

260*      the  victor  of  Myl®  (494),  had  gained  an  exceptional  permis- 
sion that,  when  he  walked  in  the  evening  through  the  streets 
of  the  capital,  he  should  be  preceded  by  a  torch-bearer  and 
a  piper.    Statues  and  monuments,  very  often  erected  at  the 
expense  of  the  person  whom  they  purported  to  honour, 
became  so  common,  that  it  was  ironically  pronounced  a  dis- 
tinction to  have  none.  But  such  merely  personal  honours  did 
not  long  suffice.    A  custom  came  into  vogue,  by  which  the 
victor  and  his  descendants  derived  a  permanent  surname 
from  the  victories  they  had  won — a  custom  mainly  esta- 
blished by  the  victor  of  Zama  who  got  himself  designated 
as  the  hero  of  Africa,  his  brother  as  the  hero  of  Asia,  and 
his  cousin  as  the  hero  of  Spain.*    The  example  set  by  the 
higher  was  followed  by  the  humbler  classes.  When  the  ruling 
order  did  not  disdain  to  settle  the  funeral  arrangements  for 
different  ranks  and  to  decree  to  the  man  who  had  been 
censor  a  purple  winding-sheet,  it  could  not  complain  of 
the  freedmen  for  desiring  that  their  sons  at  any  rate  might 
be  decorated  with  the  much  envied  purple  border.    The  robe, 
the  ring,  and  the  amulet-case  distinguished  not  only  the  bur- 

*  P.  283.     The  first  certain  instanoe  of  such  a  surname  ia  that  of  Manias 

^3*       Valerii»  Mazimua,  oonsul  in  491,  who,  as  conqueror  of  Messana,  assumed  the 

335,       name  Messalla  (P.  36):  that  the  oonsul  of  419  was,  in  a  similar  manner 

called  Calenus,  is  an  error.    The  surname  of  Maximus  in  the  Valerian  gens 

(i.  280)  is  not  precisely  analogous  with  the  same  surname  in  the  Fabian  (i.  31 7). 
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gess  and  the  burgess's  wife  from  the  foreigner  and  the  slave, 
but  also  the  person  who  was  free  born  from  one  who  had 
been  a  slave,  the  son  of  free  bom,  from  the  son  of  manumitted, 
parents,  the  son  of  the  knight  and  the  senator  from  the 
common  burgess,  the  descendant  of  a  curule  house  from  the 
common  senator  (P.  316) — and  this  in  a  community  where 
all  that  was  great  and  good  was  the  work  of  civil  equality  I 

The  dissension  in  the  community  was  reflectedin  the  ranks 
of  the  opposition.  Easting  on  the  support  of  the  farmers, 
the  patriots  raised  a  loud  cry  for  reform;  resting  on  the 
support  of  the  mob  in  the  capital,  demagogism  began  its 
work.  Although  the  two  tendencies  do  not  admit  of  being 
wholly  separated  but  in  various  respects  go  hand  in  hand, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  consider  them  apart. 

The  party  of  reform  emerges,  as  it  were,  personified  in  The  party 
Marcus  Porcius  Cato  (520-605).     Cato,  the  last  statesman  of  o^re^o""- 
note  belonging  to  that  earlier  system  which  restricted  its  ^^Li^a 
ideas  to  Italy  and  was  averse  to  schemes  of  universal  em- 
pire, was  for  that  reason  accounted  in  after  times  the  model 
of  a  genuine  Boman  of  the  antique  stamp ;  he  may  with 
greater  justice  be  regarded  as  the  representative  of  the  op- 
position of  the  Eoman  middle  class  to  the  new  Hellenico- 
cosmopolite  nobility.     Brought  up  at  the  plough,  he  was  in- 
duced to  enter  on  a  political  career  by  a  neighbouring  pro- 
prietor, one  of  the  few  nobles  who  kept  aloof  from  the  ten- 
clencies  of  the  age,  Lucius  Valerius  Flaccus.     That  upright 
patrician  deemed  the  rough  Sabine  farmer  the  proper  man  to 
stem  the  current  of  the  times  ;  and  he  was  not  deceived  in 
his  estimate.  Beneath  the  sBgis  of  Flaccus,  and  after  the  good 
old  fashion  serving  his  fellow-citizens  and  the  commonwealth 
in  counsel  and  action,  Cato  fought  his  way  up  to  the  consu- 
late and  a  triumph,  and  even  to  the  censorship.     Having  in 
his  seventeenth  year  entered  the  burgess-army,  he  had  passed 
through  the  whole  Hiinnibalic  war  from  the  battle  on  the 
Trasimene  lake  to  that  of  Zama ;  had  served  under  Marcellu9 
and  PabiuB,  imder  Nero  and  Scipio ;  and  at  Tarentum  and 
Sena,  in  Africa,  Sardinia,  Spain,  and  Macedonia,  had  shown 
equal  ability  as  a  soldier,  a  staff-officer,  and  a  general.    He 
was  the  same  in  the  Forum,  as  in  the  battle-field.  His  prompt 
and  intrepid  address,  his  rough  but  pungent  rustic  wit,  his 
knowledge  of  Boman  law  and  Boman  affairs,  his  incredible 
activity  and  his  iron  frame,  first  brought  him  into  notice  in 
the  neighbouring  towns ;  and,  when  at  length  he  made  his 
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appearance  on  the  greater  arena  of  the  Forum  and  the  aenate- 
house  in  the  capital,  constituted  him  the  most  influential 
pleader  and  political  orator  of  his  time.  He  took  up  the  key- 
note first  struck  hy  Manius  Curius,  his  ideal  among  Boman 
statesmen  (i.  816)  :  throughout  his  long  life  he  made  it  his 
task  honestly,  to  the  best  of  his  judgment,  to  assail  on  all 
hands  the  prevailing  declension ;  and  even  in  his  eighty-fifth 
year  he  battled  in  the  Forum  with  the  new  spirit  of  the 
times.  He  was  anything  but  comely — he  had  green  eyes,  his 
enemies  alleged,  and  red  hair — and,  he  was  not  a  great  man, 
still  less  a  far-seeing  statesman.  Thoroughly  narrow  in  hia 
political  and  moral  views,  and  having  the  ideal  of  the  good 
old  times  ever  before  his  eyes  and  on  his  lips,  he  cherished 
an  obstinate  contempt  for  everything  new.  Deeming  him- 
self entitled  by  virtue  of  his  own  austere  life  to  manifest  an 
unrelenting  severity  and  harshness  towards  everything  and 
everybody ;  upright  and  honourable,  but  without  a  glimpse  of 
any  duty  beyond  the  sphere  of  police  discipline  and  at  mer- 
cantile mtemty ;  an  enemy  to  all  villany  and  vulgarity  aa 
well  as  to  aU  eenius  and  refinement,  and  above  all  things  a 
foe  to  those  who  were  his  foes ;  he  never  made  an  attempt  to 
atop  evils  at  their  source,  but  wa^d  war  throughout  life 
against  mere  symptoms,  and  especially  against  persons.  The 
ruling  lords,  no  doubt,  looked  down  with  a  loity  disdain  on 
the  ignoble  barker,  and  believed,  not  without  reason,  that 
they  were  far  superior ;  but  fashionable  corruption  in  and 
out  of  the  senate  secretly  trembled  in  the  presence  of  the  old 
censor  of  morals  with  his  proud  republican  bearing,  of  tlie 
Bcar-covered  veteran  of  the  Hannibalic  war,  and  of  the  highly 
influential  senator  who  was  the  protector  of  the  Roman  far- 
mers. He  publicly  laid  before  his  noble  colleagues,  one  after 
another,  his  list  of  their  sins, — certainly  without  being  re- 
markably particular  as  to  the  proo&i  and  certainly  also  witn 
a  peculiar  relish  in  the  case  of  those  who  had  peraonaUy 
crossed  or  provoked  him.  With  equal  fearlessness,  he  re- 
proved and  publicly  scolded  the  burgesses  for  every  new  in- 
justice and  every  fresh  disorder.  His  angry  attacks  provoked 
numerous  enemies,  and  he  lived  in  declared  and  irreeoncil- 
able  hostility  with  the  most  powerful  aristocratic  coteries  of 
the  time,  particularly  the  Scipios  and  Fhmunini.  He  was 
publicly  accused  twenty-four  times;  but  the  farmers — and 
it  is  a  significant  indication,  how  powerful  still  in  the  Boman 
middle  dass  was  the  spint  which  had  ^laUed  them  to  siir> 
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mve  the  day  of  CaniUD — ^never  allowed  the  unsparinff  champion 
of  reform  to  lack  the  support  of  their  yotes.  Indeed,  when 
in  570  Cato  and  his  like-minded  patrician  colleague,  Lucius  i^« 
FlaccuB,  solicited  the  censorship,  and  announced  beforehand 
that  it  was  their  intention  when  in  that  office  to  undertake 
a  thorough  purification  of  all  ranks  and  classes,  the  two  men 
so  greatl J  dreaded  were  elected  bj  the  burgesses  notwith- 
standing all  the  exertions  of  the  nobility ;  and  the  latter  were 
obliged  to  submit,  while  the  great  purgation  actually  took 
place  and  erased  among  others  the  brother  of  Africanus  from 
the  roll  of  the  equites,  and  the  brother  of  the  deliverer  of 
the  Greeks  from  tne  roU  of  the  senate. 

This  warfare  directed  a^;ainst  individuals,  and  the  various  Police  re- 
attempts  to  repress  the  spirit  of  the  age  by  means  of  justice  ^'^'™' 
and  of  police,  however  deserving  of  respect  might  be  the  sen- 
timents in  which  they  originated,  could  only  at  most  stem 
the  current  of  corruption  for  a  short  time ;  and,  while  it  is 
remarkable  that  Cato  was  enabled  in  spite  of  that  current 
or  rather  by  means  of  it  to  play  his  political  part,  it  is 
equally  significant  that  he  was  as  little  successful  in  getting 
rid  of  the  leaders  of  the  opposite  party  as  they  were  in  get- 
ting rid  of  him.  The  processes  of  count  and  reckoning  in- 
stituted by  him  and  by  those  who  shared  hi^  views  before 
the  bwgesses  uniformly  remained,  at  least  in  the  cases  that 
were  of  political  importance,  quite  as  ineffectual  as  the 
counter-accusations  curected  against  him.  Nor  was  much 
jfiore  effect  produced  by  the  poUoe-laws,  which  were  issued 
at  this  perioa  in  unusual  numbers,  especially  with  a  view  to 
the  resmction  of  luxury  and  the  introduction  of  a  frugal  and 
orderly  housekeeping,  and  some  of  which  have  still  to  be 
noticed  in  our  view  of  the  national  economics. 

Par  more  practical  and  more  useful  were  the  attempts  made  Anigna- 
to  counteract  the  spread  of  decay  hj  indirect  means ;  among  ^<"^  of 
which,  beyond  doubt,  the  assignations  of  new  farms  out  of  ^'^* 
the  domain  land  occupy  the  first  plac&    These  assignations 
were  made  in  great  numbers  and  of  considerable  compass  in 
the  period  between  the  first  and  second  war  with  Civthage, 
and  again  from  the  close  of  the  latter  till  towards  the  end  of 
this  epoch.    The  most  important  of  them  were  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  Picenian  possessions  by  Gains  Flaminius  in  522      232. 
(P.  83)  ;  the  foundation  of  eight  new  maritime  colonies  in 
560  (P.  191) ;  and  above  all  the  comprehensive  colonization      194. 
of  the  district  between  the  Apennines  and  the  Po  by  the 
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establishment  of  the  Latin  colonies  of  Flacentia,  Cremona 
(P.  83),  Bononia  (P.  198),  and  Aquileia  ^P.  196),  and  of  the 
burgess-colonies,  Potentia,  Pisaurum,  Mutina,  Parma,  and 
218.  Luna  (P.  198)  in  the  years  636  and  665-677.  By  fer  the 
189-177.  greater  part  of  these  valuable  foundations  may  be  ascribed 
to  the  reforming  party*.  Cato  and  those  who  shared  his 
opinions  demanded  such  steps,  pointing,  on  the  one  hand,  to 
the  devastation  of  Italy  by  the  Hannibalic  war  and  the 
alarming  decrease  of  the  farms  and  of  the  free  Italian 
population  generally,  and,  on  the  other,  to  the  widely  ex- 
tended possessions  of  the  nobles — occupied  along  with,  and 
similarly  to,  property  of  their  own — in  Cisalpine  Gkul,  in 
Samnium,  and  in  the  Apulian  and  Bruttian  districts ;  and 
although  the  rulers  of  Kome  did  not  probably  comply  with 
his  demands  to  the  extent  to  which  they  might  and  should 
have  complied  with  them,  yet  they  did  not  remain  deaf  to  the 
warning  voice  of  so  judicious  a  man. 

Of  a  kindred  character  was  the  proposal,  which  Cato 
made  in  the  senate,  to  remedy  the  decline  of  the  burgess 
cavalry  by  the  institution  of  four  hundred  new  equestrian 
stalls  (r.  820).  The  exchequer  cannot  have  wanted 
means  for  the  purpose;  but  the  proposal  appears  to  have 
been  defeated  by  the  exclusive  spirit  oi  the  nobility  and  their 
endeavours  to  expel  from  the  burgess  cavalry  those  who 
were  troopers  merely  and  not  knights.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  serious  emergencies  of  the  war,  which  soon  induced  the 
Boman  government  to  make  an  attempt — fortunately  unsuc- 
cessful— to  recruit  their  armies  after  the  Oriental  fashion  firom 
the  slave-market  (P.  187,  167),  compelled  them  to  modify 
the  qualifications  hitherto  required  for  service  in  the  bur- 
gess army,  viz.,  a  minimum  census  of  11,000  asses  (£115), 
and  free  oirth.  Apart  from  the  fact  that  they  took  up  for 
service  in  the  fleet  the  persons  of  free  birth  rated  between 
4000  asses  (£41)  and  1500  asses  (£12  IO5.)  and  all  the 
freedmen,  the  minimum  census  for  the  legionarv  was  re- 
duced to  4000  asses  (£41) ;  and,  in  case  of  need,  both  those 
who  were  bound  to  serve  in  the  fleet  and  the  free-bom 
rated  between  1500  asses  ( £12  IO5. )  and  375  asses 
(£3  18«.)  were  enrolled  in  the  burgess  inflEmtry.  These 
innovations,  which  belong  probably  to  the  end  of  the  pre- 
ceding or  beginning  of  the  present  epoch,  doubtless  did  not 
originate  in  party  efforts  any  more  than  did  the  Servian 
military  reform ;    but  they   gave   a  material  impulse  to 
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the  democratic  party,  in  bo  far  as  those  who  bore  civic  bur- 
dens necessarily  claimed  and  eventuallj  obtained  eqnali* 
zation  of  civic  rights.  The  poor  and  the  freedmen  began  to 
be  of  some  importance  in  the  commonwealth  from  the  time 
when  they  served  it ;  and  chiefly  from  this  cause  arose  one 
of  the  most  important  constitutional  changes  of  this  epoch — 
the  remodelling  of  the  comUM  centuriata,  which  most  pro* 
bably  took  place  in  the  same  year  in  which  the  war  concern* 
ing  Sicily  terminated  (513).  241. 

According  to  the  order  of  voting  hitherto  followed  in  the  Remodellin<' 
centuriate  assembly  the  equites,  that  is,  the  old  gentile  and  the  of  the 
new  plebeian  nobility,  had  voted  first,  and  then  the  first  class,  «ww^w»  <^*»- 
that  IS,  those  of  the  highest  rating ;  and  these  two  divisions,  *^*^*^' 
when  they  concurred,  had  decided  every  vote.    The  sufirage  of 
those  assessed  under  the  four  following  classes  had  been  of 
doubtful  weight ;  that  of  those  whose  rating  remained  below 
the  standard  of  the  lowest  class  had  been  virtually  illusory; 
and  the  freedmen  had  with  few  exceptions  been  totally  desti- 
tute  of  the  sufirage.     According  to  the  new  arrangement,  on 
the  other  hand,  each  of  the  five  classes  probably  obtained  an 
equal  number  of  votes ;  the  right  of  precedence  in  voting  was 
withdrawn  from  the  equites,  who  however  retained  theiif 
separate  divisions,  and  was  transferred  to  a  voting-division 
chosen  from  the  first  class  by  lot ;  and,  lastly,  the  freedmen 
were  placed  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  free-born.     This 
reform  is  described  as  the  termination  of  the  conflicts  be- 
tween patricians  and  plebeians,  and  with  reason,  in  so  fur  as 
it  cancelled  the  last  privilege  of  political  value  that  was  left 
in  the  hands  of  the  gentile  nobility,  the  right  of  precedence 
in  voting.     Nor  must  we  estimate  this  as  a  matter  of  alto- 
gether trifling  importance,  for  even  now  the  patrician  order 
were  still  powerful  enough  to  fill  the  second  consulship  and 
the  second  censorship,  which  stood  open  in  law  alike  to 
patricians  and  plebeians,  solely  with  men  of  their  own 
body,  the  former  up  to  the  close  of  this  period  (till  582),  the       172. 
latter  even  for  a  generation  longer  (till  623) ;  and  in  fact,  at       13  l. 
the  most  perilous  moment  which  the  Boman  republic  ever 
experienced — in  the  crisis  after  the  battle  of  Canna>— they 
cancelled  the  quite  duly  and  legally  conducted  election  of 
the  officer  who  was  in  all  respects  the  ablest,  the  plebeian 
Maroellus,  to  the  consulship  vacated  by  the  death  of  the  patri- 
cian Paullus,  solely  on  accoimt  of  nis  plebeian  origin.   At 
the  same  time  this  reform  was  the  first  important  constitu- 
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tional  change  which  the  new  democratic  opposition  wrung 
from  the  nobility,  inasmuch  as,  on  the  one  hand,  it  took  awav 
their  right  of  precedence  in  voting,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
equalized  the  suffrages  of  the  rich  and  the  poor,  of  the  free- 
born  and  the  £reedmen,  who  were  assessable,  so  that,  instead 
of  a  half,  onlj  about  a  fifth  of  the  whole  number  of  votes  re- 
mained in  the  hs^ds  of  those  of  the  highest  rating.  But  one 
of  the  most  important,  perhaps  practically  the  most  impor- 
tant, of  these  innovations — ^the  equalizing  of  the  freedmen 
with  the  free-born — ^was  set  aside  again  twenty  years  later 

220.  (684)  by  one  of  the  most  notable  men  of  the  reform  party 
itself,  the  censor  Oaius  Flaminius,  and  the  freedmen  were  re- 
moved from  the  centuries — a  measure  which  the  censor  Tibe- 
rius Sempronius  Oracchus,  the  father  of  the  two  authors  of 

169.  the  Soman  revolution,  fifty  years  afterwards  (585)  renewed 
and  enforced  against  the  freedmen  who  were  always  intrud- 
ing afresh.  The  abiding  fruit  therefore  of  the  reform  of  the 
centuries,  apart  from  the  enactment  directed  against  the 
prerogative  of  the  equestrian  order,  was  the  political  aboli- 
tion of  distinctions  in  point  of  wealth  among  the  burgesses 
whose  valuation  exceeded  the  lowest  rating.  Substantially 
in  this  way  all  freeholder  burgesses  of  free  birth  had  long 
enjoyed  equality  of  suffrage  in  the  comitia  trUmta^  while  the 
votes  of  the  non-freeholders  and  freedmen  had  been  rendered 
almost  practically  worthless  by  their  being  crowded  into  four 
of  the  thirtv-five  tribes.  The  general  result  accordingly  was 
the  remodelling  of  the  comitia  centuriata  according  to  the  prin- 
ciple already  recognized  in  the  comitia  trUmta ;  a  change  which 
recommended  itself  by  the  circumstance,  that  elections,  pro- 
posals of  laws,  criminal  charges,  and  generally  all  affairs  re- 
quirine;  the  co-operation  of  the  burgesses,  came  to  be  uniformly 
Drought  before  the  comitia  tributa^  and  the  more  unwieldy 
centuries  were  seldom  convoked  except  when  it  was  constitu- 
tionally necessary  to  do  so  for  electing  the  censors,  consuls, 
and  prsBtors,  or  for  decreeing  an  ag^ssive  war.  It  thus  ap- 
pears that  this  reform  did  not  introduce  a  new  principle  into 
the  constitution,  but  only  brought  into  general  application 
the  principle  that  had  long  regulated  the  working  of  the 
practically  more  frequent  and  more  important  form  of  the 
Dur£;es8-assemblies.  Its  democratic,  but  by  no  means  dema- 
gogic, tendency  is  clearly  apparent  in  the  circumstance  that 
the  proper  supports  of  every  really  revolutionary  party,  vix^ 
the  proletariate  and  the  freedmen,  stiU  continued  as  before  to 
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bold  an  inferior  position  in  the  centuries  as  well  as  in  the 
tribes.  For  that  reason  the  practical  significance  of  this  alter- 
ation in  the  voting  arrangements  of  the  popular  assemblies 
must  not  be  estimated  too  highly.  The  new  law  of  election 
completed,  in  theory,  civil  equality,  but  did  not  prevent,  and 
probably  did  not  even  materially  impede,  the  contemporary 
lormation  of  a  new  politically  privileged  order.  It  is  certainly 
not  owing  to  the  mere  imperfection  of  tradition,  defective 
as  it  undoubtedly  is,  that  we  are  nowhere  able  to  point  td 
a  practical  influence  exercised  by  this  much-discussed  reform 
on  the  course  of  political  affairs.  An  intimate  connection, 
we  may  add,  subsisted  between  this  reform  which  equalized 
tbe  suffirages  of  the  burgesses  entitled  to  vote  at  aU,  and  the 
already-mentioned  abolition  of  the  Eoxnan  burgess-communi- 
ties sine  suffragio  which  were  gradually  merged  in  the. com- 
munity of  fuU  burgesses.  The  levelling  spirit  of  the  party  of 
Progress  suggested  the  abolition  of  distinctions  witnin  the 
urgess-body,  while  the  chasm  between  burgesses  and  non- 
burgesses  was  at  the  same  time  deepened  and  widened. 

Beviewing  what  the  reform  paity  of  this  age  aimed  at  Results  of 
and  obtained,  we  find  that  it  undoubtedly  exerted  itself  **»«  effort* 
with  patriotism  and  energy  to  check,  and  to  a  certain  ex-  **  "'o™* 
tent  succeeded  in  checking,  the  spread  of  decay  (more 
especially  the  falling  off  of  the  farmer  class  and  the  relaxa- 
tion of  th^  old  strict  and  frugal  habits)  and  the  pre- 
ponderating political  influence  of  the  new  nobility.  But 
we  fail  to  discover  any  higher  political  aim.  The  discontent 
of  the  multitude,  and  the  moral  indignation  of  the  better 
classes  found  perhaps  in  this  opposition  their  appropriate 
and  powerful  expression ;  but  we  do  not  find  either  a  clear 
insight  into  the  sources  of  the  evil,  or  any  definite  and  com- 
prehensive plan  of  remedying  it.  A  certain  want  of  purpose 
pervaded  all  these  efforts  otherwise  so  deserving  of  respect, 
and  the  purely  defensive  attitude  of  the  defenders  foreboded 
little  good  in  the  issue.  Whether  the  disease  could  be 
remedied  at  all  by  human  skill,  remains  fairly  open  to 
question  ;  but  the  Koman  reformers  of  this  period  seem  to 
have  been  good  citizens  rather  than  good  statesmen,  and 
to  have  conducted  the  great  struggle  between  the  old 
dvism  and  the  new  cosmopolitanism  on  their  part  in  a  some- 
what inadequate  and  narrow  spirit. 

But,  as  this  period  witnessed  the  rise  of  a  rabble  by  the  Demagogs 
side  of  the  burgesses,  so  it  witnessed  also  the  emergence  of  um« 
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a  demagogism  that  flattered  the  mob  alongside  of  the  respect- 
able and  useful  partj  of  opposition.  Cato  was  already  ac- 
quainted with  men,  who  made  a  trade  of  demagogism ;  who 
had  a  morbid  propensity  for  speechifying,  as  others  had  for 
drinking  or  for  sleeping ;  who  hired  listeners,  if  they  could 
find  no  willing  audience  otherwise ;  and  whom  people  heard 
as  they  heard  the  market  crier,  without  attending  to  their 
words  or,  when  needing  help,  intrusting  themselves  to  their 
care.  In  his  caustic  fashion  the  old  man  describes  these 
fops  formed  after  the  model  of  the  Greek  talkers  of  the 
agora,  dealing  in  jests  and  witticisms,  singing  and  dancing, 
ready  for  anything ;  such  an  one  was,  in  his  opinion,  good 
for  nothing  but  to  exhibit  himself  as  harlequin  in  a  pro- 
cession and  to  bandy  talk  with  the  public — he  would  sell 
his  talk  or  his  silence  for  a  bit  of  bread.  In  truth  these 
demagogues  were  the  worst  enemies  of  reform.  While  the 
reformers  insisted  above  all  things  and  in  every  direction  on 
moral  amendment,  demagogism  preferred  to  insist  on  the 
limitation  of  the  powers  of  government  and  the  extension  of 
those  of  the  burgesses. 
Abolition  of  Under  the  former  head  the  most  important  innovation 
the  dicttr  <9rag  the  practical  abolition  of  the  dictatorship.  The  criaia 
torship.  occasioned  by  Quintus  Pabius  and  his  popular  opponents 
217.  in  537  (P.  126)  gave  the  death-blow  to  this  all-along  un- 
popular institution.  Although  the  government  once  after- 
216.  wards,  in  538,  under  the  immediate  impression  produced 
by  the  battle  of  Cann®.  nominated  a  dictator  invested  with 
active  command,  it  could  not  again  venture  to  do  so  in  more 
peaceful  times.  On  several  occasions  subsequently  (the  last 
202.  in  552),  sometimes  after  a  previous  indication  by  the  bur- 
gesses of  the  person  to  be  nominated,  a  dictator  was  appointed 
for  urban  business ;  but  the  office,  without  being  formally 
abolished,  fell  practically  into  desuetude.  Through  its  abey- 
ance the  Soman  constitutional  system,  so  artificially  con- 
structed, lost  a  corrective  which  was  very  desirable  with 
reference  to  its  peculiar  feature  of  collegiate  magistrates 
[i,  263),  and  the  ruling  class,  which  was  vested  with  the 
sole  power  of  creating  a  dictatorship  or  in  other  words  of  sus- 
pending the  consuls,  and  ordinarily  designated  the  person 
who  was  to  be  nominated  as  dictator,  lost  one  of  its  most  im- 
portant instruments.  Its  place  was  but  very  imperfectly 
supplied  by  the  power — ^wnich  the  senate  thenoeforvneurd 
churned — of  conferring  in  extraordinary  emergencies,  parti- 
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cuJarlj  on  the  sadden  outbreak  of  reyolt  or  war,  a  quaai- 
dictakwial  power  on  the  supreme  magbtrates  for  the  time 
being,  by  instructing  them  *'  to  take  measures  for  the  safety 
of  the  commonwealth  at  their  discretion,"  and  thus  creat- 
ing a  state  of  things  similar  to  the  modem  martial  law. 

Along  with  this  change  the  formal  powers  of  the  people  Election  oi 
in  the  nomination  of  magistrates  as  well  as  in  questions  of  prieets  by 
government,  administration,  and  finance,  received  a  hazard*  ^^^  ^'"' 
CUB  extension.    The  priesthoods — particularlj  those  politi*  ™^^  ^' 
callj  most  important,  the  colleges  of  men  of  lore — according 
to  ancient  custom  filled  up  the  vacancies  in  their  ranks,  ana 
nominated  also  their  own  presidents,  where  these  corporations 
had  presidents  at  all ;  and  in  fiict,  for  such  institutions  des- 
tined to  transmit  the  knowledge  of  divine  things  &om  gene- 
ration to  generati(»i,  the  only  form  of  election  in  keeping 
with  their  spirit  was  oo-optation.  It  was  therefore  a  circum- 
stance not  of  great  political  importance,  but  indicative  of 
the  incipient  disorganization  of  the  republican  arrangements, 
that  at  this  time  (before  542),  while  election  into  the  col-      212. 
leges  themselves  was  left  on  its  former  footing,  the  desig- 
nation of  the  presidents — the  curiones  and  pontifices — £com 
the  ranks  of  those  corporations  was  transferred  firom  the 
colleges  to  the  community.     In  this  case,  however,  with  a 
piooB  regard  for  forms  that  is  genuinely  Eoman,  in  order 
to  avoid  any  error,  only  the  minority  of  the  tribes,  and 
therefore  not  the  ''  people,"  completed  the  act  of  election. 

Of  greater  importance  was  the  growing  interference  of  int^ference 
the  burgesses  in  questions  as  to  persons  and  thine^s  belong-  of  the  com- 
ing to  the  sphere  of  military  aoministration  and  external  ^^ty  in 
policy.     TJnoer  this  head  we  class  the  transference  of  the  ^^"i,.*^  * 
nomination  of  the  ordinair  stafi'-officers  from  the  general  to  tioa. 
the  bm*gesses9  which  has  oeen  already  mentioned  (P.  323) ; 
the  election  of  the  leaders  of  the  opposition  as  commanders 
in  chief  a^;ainst  Hannibal  ^P.  120,  128) ;  the  unconstitu- 
tional and  irrational  decree  of  the  people  in  537, which  divided      2 1 7. 
the  supreme  command  between  the  unpopular  generalissimo 
and  his  popular  lieutenant  who  opposea  him  in  the  camp 
as  well  as  at  home   (P.  127);  the  tribunician  complaint  • 

laid  before  the  burgesses,  charging  an  officer  like  Mar- 
cellus  with  an  injumcious  and  dishonest  management  of 
the  war  (545),  which  even  compelled  him  to  come  from  the  819. 
camp  snd  to  prove  his  military  capacity  before  the  public 
of  the  capital ;  the  still  more  scandalous  attempts  to  de- 
prive the  victor  of  Pydna  of  his  triumph  by  a  decree  of  the 
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burgesses  (P.  847) ;  the  mvestiture — suggested,  it  is  true, 
bj  the  senate — of  a  private  man  with  extraordinarj  consubir 
210.       authoritj  (544 ;   P.  152)  ;  the  dangerous  threat  of  Scipio 
that,  if  the  senate  should  refuse  him  the  chief  command  in 
215.      AJ&ica,  he  would  seek  the  sanction  of  the  burgesses  (549  ; 
P.  181)  ;  the  attempt  of  a  man  half  crazy  with  ambition  to 
extort  from  the  burgesses,  against  the  will  of  the  govern- 
ment, a  declaration  of  war  in  eyery  respect  unwarranted 
167.      Agftiost  the  Ehodians  (587  ;  P.  807) ;  and  the  new  constitu- 
tional axiom,  that  every  state  treaty  acquired  validity  only 
through  the  ratification  of  the  people. 
Interference      This  joint  action  of  the  burgesses  in  governing  and  in 
of  the  com-  commanding  was  fraught  in  a  high  degree  with  periL     But 
munity  with  ^^  more  dangerous  was  thellr  interference  with  the  finances 
of  the  state ;  not  only  because  any  attack  on  the  oldest  and 
most  important  right  of  the  government — the  exclusive  ad- 
ministration of  the  public  property — struck  at  the  root  of 
the  power  of  the  senate,  but  because  the  placing  of  the 
most  important  business  of  this  nature — the  distribution 
of  the  public  domains — in  the  hands  of  the  public  assem- 
blies necessarily  dug  the  grave  of  the  repubhc.     To  allow 
the  public  assembly  to  decree  the  transference  of  public 
property  without  limit  to  its  own  pocket  was  not  only 
wrong,  but  was  the  beginning  of  the  end ;  it  demoralized 
the  best-disposed  citizens,  and  gave  to  the  proposer  a  power 
incompatible  with  a  free  commonwealth.    Salutair  as  was 
the  distribution  of  the  public  land,  and  doubly  blamesble 
as  was  the  senate  accordingly  for  omitting  to  cut  off  the 
most  dangerous  of  all  weapons  of  agitation  by  voluntarily 
distributing  the  occupied  lands,  yet  Gains  Flaminius,  when 
232.      }^Q  came  to  the  burgesses  in  522  with  the  proposal  to  distri- 
bute the  domains  ot  Picenum,  undoubtedly  injured  the  com- 
monwealth more  by  the  means  than  he  benefited  it  by  the 
end.     Cassius  had  probably  two  hundred  and  fifty  years 
earlier  proposed  the  same  thing  (i.  288)  ;  but  the  two 
measures,  closely  as  they  coincided  in  the  letter,  were  yet 
wholly  different,  inasmuch  as  Cassius  submitted  a  matter 
•  affecting  the  community  to  that  community  while   still 

in  its  vigour  and  conducting  its  own  government,  whereas 
Elaminius  submitted  a  public  question  to  the  popular 
assembly  of  a  great  state. 
Nullity  of  Not  the  governing  party  only,  but  the  party  of  reform 
the  coiDitia.  also,  very  properly  regarded  the  military,  executive,  and 
financial  govern ment  as  the  legitimate  domain  of  the  senate, 
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and  carefollj  abstained  from  making  fall  use  of,  to  say  no* 
thing  of  augmenting,  the  formal  power  vested  in  popular 
assemblies  that  were  inwardlj  doomed  to  inevitable  dissolu- 
tion.    Never  even  in  the  most  limited  monarchy  was  a  part 
so  completely  null  assigned  to  the  monarch  as  was  allotted 
to  the  sovereign  Boman  people :  this  was  no  doubt  in  more 
than  one  respect  to  be  regretted,  but  it  was,  owing  to  the 
existing  state  of  the  comitial  machinery,  even  in  the  view  of 
the  friends   of  reform  a  matter  of  necessity.     Por  that 
reason  Cato  and  those  who  shared  his  views  never  submitted 
to  the  burgesses  a  question,  which  interfered  with  the 
government  strictly  so  called ;  and  never,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, by  decree  of  the  people  extorted  from  the  senate  the 
political  or  financial  measures  which  they  wished,  such  as 
the  declaration  of  war  against  Carthage  or  assignations  of 
land.    The  government  of  the  senate  might  be  bad ;  the 
popular  assemblies  could  not  govern  at  all-     Not  that  an 
ev£-disposed  majority  predominated  in  them ;  on  the  con- 
trary  the  counsel  of  a  man  of  standing,  the  loud  call  of 
honour,  and  the  louder  call  of  necessity  were  still,  as  a  rule, 
listened  to  in  the  comitia,  and  averted  the  most  injurious 
and  disgraceful  results.    The  burgesses,  before  whom  Mar- 
ceUus  pleaded  his  cause,  ignominiously  dismissed  his  accuser, 
and  elected  the  accused  as  -consul  for  the  following  year ; 
they  suffered  themselves    also    to    be    persuaded  of  the 
necessity  of  the  war  against  Philip,  terminated  the  war 
against  Perseus  by  the  election  of  Paullus,  and  accorded  to 
the  latter  his  well-deserved  triumph.    But  in  order  to  such 
elections  and  such  decrees  there  was  needed  som^  special 
stimulus ;  in  general  the  mass  having  no  will  of  its  own 
followed  the  first  impulse,  and  folly  or  accident  dictated 
the  decision. 

In  the  state,  as  in  every  organism,  an  organ  which  no  DisorgRni- 
longer  discharges  its  functions  is  injurious ;  and  the  nul-  »tion  of 
lity  of  the  sovereign  assembly  of  the  people  involved  no  go^«rmn<^»t' 
small  danger.    Any  minority  m  the  senate  might  constitu- 
tionallv  appeal  against  the  majority  to  the  comitia.     To 
every  individual,  who  possessed  the  easy  art  of  addressing^ 
untutored  ears  or  of  merely  throwing  away  money,  a  path 
was  opened  up  for  his  acquiring  a  position  or  procuring 
a  decree  in  his  favour,  to  which  the  magistrates  and  the 
ruling  claas  were  formally  boimd  to  do  homage.    Hence 
sprung  those-citizen-geneials,  accustomed  to  sketch  plans  of 
battle  on  the  tables  of  taverns  and  to  look  down  on  the 
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regular  service  with  compassion  by  virtue  of  their  inborn 
genius  for  strategy ;   hence  those  staff-officers,  who   owed 
their  command   to  tbe  canvassing  system  of  the  capital 
and,  whenever  matters  looked  serious,  had  at  once  to  get 
leave  of  absence  en  masse;  and  hence  the  battles  of  the 
Trasimene  lake  and  of  Cann»,  and  the  disgraceful  manage- 
ment of  the  war  with  Perseus.    At  every  step  the  govern- 
ment was  thwarted  and  led  astray  bv  decrees  of  the  burgesses 
which  it  could  not  anticipate,  ana,  as  was  to  be  expected, 
most  of  all  in  the  very  cases  where  it  was  most  in  the  right. 
But  the  weakening  of  the  ruling  order  and  the  weakening 
of  the  communitv  itself  were  among  the  lesser  dangers  that 
sprung  from  this  demagogism.      Still  more  directly  the 
factious  violence  of  individual  ambition  pushed  itself  for> 
ward  under  the   ffigis  of  the  constitutional  rights  of  the 
burgesses.     That  which  formally  issued  forth  as  the  will  of 
the  supreme  authority  in  the  state  was  in  reality  very  often 
the  mere  personal  pleasure  of  the  mover ;  and  what  was  to 
be  the  fisite  of  a  commonwealth  in  which  war  and  peace,  the 
nomination  and  deposition  of  the  general  and  his  officers', 
the  public  chest  and  the  public  property,  were  dependent 
on  the  caprice  of  the  multitude  and  of^its  accidental  leaders  ? 
The  thunder-storm  had  not  yet  burst ;  but  the  clouds  were 
gathering  in  denser  masses,  and  occasional  peals  of  thunder 
were  already  rolling  through  the  sultry  air.     It  was  a  cir- 
cnmstance,  moreover,  fraught  with  double  danger,  that  the 
tendencies  which  were  apparently  most  opposite  met  to- 
gether at  their  extremes,  both  as  regarded  ends  and  as  re- 
garded means.     Family  policy  and  demagogism  carried  on  a 
similar  and  equally  dangerous  rivalry  in   patronizing  and 
worshipping  the  rabble.     Gains  Flamiuius  was  re^irded 
by  the  statesmen  of  the  following  generation  as  the  initiator 
of  that  course,  from  which  the  reforms  of  the  Gracchi,  and — 
let  us  add — the  democratico-monarchical  revolution  that  fol- 
lowed, proceeded.    But  Publius  Scipio  also,  although  setting 
the  fashion  to  the  nobility  in  arrogance,  title-hunting,  and 
client-makinj^,  sought  support  for  his  personal  and  almost 
dynastic  policy  of  opposition  to  the  senate  in  the  multitude, 
which  he  not  onlv  charmed  by  the  dazzling  effect  of  his 
personal  qualities,  but  bribed  by  his  largesses  of  grain ;  in  the 
legions,  whose  favour   he  courted  by  all    means  whether 
right  or  wrong ;  and  above  all  in  the  body  of  clients,  high  and 
low,  that  personally  adhered  to  him.  Only  the  dreamy  mys- 
ticism, on  which  the  charm  as  well  as  the  weakness  of  that 
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remarkable  man  bo  largely  depended,  neyer  suffered  him  to 
awake  at  all  or  allowed  nim  to  awake  but  imperfectly  out 
of  the  belief  that  he  was  nothing,  and  that  he  desired  to  be 
nothing,  but  the  first  citizen  of  Bome. 

To  assert  the  possibility  of  a  reform  would  be  as  rash  as 
to  denj  it :  this  much  is  certain,  that  a  thorough  amend- 
ment of  the  state  in  all  its  departments  was  urgently  re- 
quired, and  that  in  no  quarter  was  any  serious  attempt 
made  to  accomplish  it.  Various  alterations  in  details,  no 
doubt,  were  made  on  the  part  of  the  senate  as  well  as  on 
the  part  of  the  popular  opposition.  The  majorities  on  both 
sides  were  still  well  disposed,  and  still  frequently,  notwith- 
standing the  chasm  that  separated  the  parties,  united  in 
a  common  endeayour  to  effect  the  remoyal  of  the  worst 
eyils.  But,  while  they  did  not  stop  the  eyil  at  its  source, 
it  was  to  little  purpose  that  the  better  disposed  listened 
with  anxiety  to  the  dull  murmur  of  the  swelling  flood  and 
worked  at  dikes  and  dams.  Contenting  themselyes  with 
paUiatiyes,  and  failing  to  apply  eyen  these — especially  such 
as  were  the  most  important,  the  improyement  of  justice,  for 
instance,  and  the  distribution  of  the  domains — ^in  proper 
season  and  due  measure,  they  helped  to  prepare  eyil  days 
for  their  posterity.  By  neglecting  to  break  up  the  field  at 
the  proper  time,  they  propagated  weeds  eyen  without  any 
desire  to  do  so.  To  later  generations,  who  suryiyed  the 
storms  of  reyolution,  the  period  afler  the  wars  of  Han- 
nibal appeared  the  golden  age  of  Bome,  and  Gate  seemed 
the  model  of  the  Boman  statesman.  It  was  in  reality  the 
calm  before  the  storm  and  the  epoch  of  political  mediocrities, 
an  age  like  that  of  the  Walpole  goyemment  in  England ; 
and  no  Chatham  was  found  in  Bome  to  infuse  fresh  energy 
into  the  stagnant  life  of  the  nation.  Whereyer  we  cart 
our  eyes,  chinks  and  rents  are  yawning  in  the  old  building ; 
we  see  workmen  busy  sometimes  in  filling  them  up,  some- 
times in  enlarging  them ;  but  we  nowhere  perceiye  any 
trace  of  preparations  for  thoroughly  rebuilding  or  renewing 
it,  and  the  question  is  no  longer  whether,  but  simply 
when,  the  structure  will  fall.  During  no  epoch  did  the 
Boman  constitution  remain  formally  so  stable  as  in  the 
period  from  the  Sicilian  to  the  third  Macedonian  war  and 
for  a  generation  beyond  it ;  but  the  stability  of  the  consti- 
tution was  here,  as  eyerywhere,  not  a  sign  of  the  health  of 
the  state,  but  a  token  of  incipient  sickness  and  the  har- 
binger of  reyolution. 
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THE  MANAGEMENT  OF  LAND  AND  OF  CAPITAL. 

Roman  It  Ib  in  the  sixth  century  of  the  city  that  we  first  find 
•oonoroics.  materials  for  a  history  of  the  times  exhibiting  in  some 
measure  the  mutual  connection  of  events ;  and  it  is  in  that 
century  also  that  the  economic  condition  of  Borne  emerges 
into  view  more  clearly  and  distinctly.  It  was  at  this  epoch 
that  the  wholesale  system,  as  regards  both  the  cultivation 
of  land  and  the  management  of  capital,  became  first  esta- 
blished under  the  form,  and  on  the  scale,  which  afterwards 
availed ;  although  we  cannot  exactly  discriminate  how 
h  of  that  system  is  traceable  to  earlier  precedent,  how 
much  to  an  imitation  of  the  methods  of  husbandry  and  of 
speculation  among  peoples  that  were  earlier  civilized,  espe- 
cially the  Phceniciaiis,  and  how  much  to  the  growth  of 
capital  and  the  growth  of  intelligence  in  the  nation.  A 
summary  outline  of  these  economic  relations  will  conduce 
to  a  more  accurate  understanding  of  the  internal  history  of 
Home. 

Eoman  husbandry*  applied  itself  either  to  the  fiurming  of 
estates,  to  the  occupation  of  pasture  lands,  or  to  the  tillage 

*  In  order  to  gain  a  true  idea  of  ancient  Italy,  it  is  necessary  for  oa  to  bear  in 
mind  the  great  changes  which  have  been  produced  there  by  modem  cultiTation. 
Of  the  cerealia,  rye  was  not  cultiTiited  in  antiquity ;  and  the  Romans  of  the 
Empire  were  astonibhed  to  find  that  oats,  with  which  they  were  well  acquainted 
IIS  a  weed,  was  used  by  the  Germans  for  making  porridge.  Rioe  was  first  cul- 
tivated in  Italy  at  the  end  of  the  fitieenth,  and  maize  at  the  beginning  of  the 
sixteenth,  century.  Potatoes  and  tomatoes  were  brought  from  America ;  arti- 
chokes seem  to  be  nothing  but  a  cultivated  variety  of  the  cardoon,  which  was 
known  to  the  Romans,  althougti  the  latter  appear  to  hare  been  unacquainted  with 
the  peculiar  character  superinduced  on  it  by  cultivation,  llie  almond,  again, 
or  "  Greek  nut,"  the  peach,  or  **  Persian  nut,"  and  also  the  *'  soft  nut "  {nux 
moUu8ca)t  although  originnlly  foreign  to  Italy,  ara  met  with  there  at  least  150 
years  before  Christ.     The  date-p^m,  introduced  into  Italy  from  Gi^eeoe  as 
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of  petty  holdings.    A  Yeiy  distinct  view  of  the  first  of  these 
is  presented  to  us  :ln  the  description  given  by  Cato. 

The  Bomau  estates  were,  considered  as  larger  holdings.  Fanning  of 
uniformly  of  limited  extent.     That  described  by  Cato  had  states, 
an  area  of  240  jngera  ;  a  very  common  measure  was  the  '^^  "*"• 
so-called  centwria  of  200  jugera.     Where  the  laborious  cul- 
ture of  the  vine  was  contemplated,  the  unit  of  husbandry 
was  made  still  less ;  Cato  assumes  in  that  case  an  area  of 
100  jugera.    Any  one  who  wished  to  invest  more  capital  in 
farming  did  not  enlarge  his  estate,  but  acquired  several 
estates ;  accordingly  the  quantity  of  tOO  jugera  (i.  804),  fixed 
as  the  maximum  which  it  was  allowable  to  occupy,  has  been 
conceived  to  represent  the  contents  of  two  or  three  estates. 

Heritable  leasee  were  not  recognized  in  law,  and  leases  for  Manage- 
life  occurred  as  a  substitute  only  in  the  case  of  communal  m<»t  of  the 
land.     Leases  for  shorter  periods,  granted  either  for  a  ^>^^^* 
fixed  sum  of  money  or  on  condition  tnat  the  lessee  should 
bear  all  the  costs  of  tillage  and  should  receive  in  return  a 
share,  ordinarily  one  halt,  of  the  produce,*  were  not  un- 
known, but  they  were  exceptional  and  a  makeshift ;  so  that 

into  Greece  firom  the  East,  and  forming  a  living  attestation  of  the  primiti^ 
oommercial-religious  interooorae  between  the  West  and  the  East,  was  alrn* 
cultivated  in  Italy  300  yean  before  Christ  (Liv.  x.  47 ;  Palhid.  y.  5,  2  ^il 
12, 1),  not  for  its  fruit  (Plin.  J7.  N,  ziii.  4,  26),  but,  just  as  in  the  present  day, 
as  a  curiosity,  and  fot.  the  sake  of  the  leaves  which  were  used  at  public  festivals. 
The  cherry,  or  fhiit  of  Cerasus  on  the  Black  Sea,  was  later  in  being  intro- 
duced, and  only  began  to  be  planted  in  Italy  m  Cicero's  time,  although  Uie  wild 
cherry  is  indigenous  there ;  still  later,  perhaps,  came  the  apricot,  or  **  Armenian 
plum."  The  citron-tree  was  not  cultivated  in  Italy  till  the  later  ages  of  the 
Empire ;  the  orange  was  only  introduced  by  the  Moors  in  the  twelfu  or  thii^ 
teenth,  and  the  aloe  (^Agcne  Americana)  from  America  only  in  the  sixteenth, 
century.  Cotton  was  first  cultivated  in  Europe  by  the  Arabs.  The  buffido 
also  and  the  silkworm  belong  only  to  modem,  not  to  ancioit  Italy. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  products  which  Italy  originally  had  not  are  for  the 
most  part  those  very  products  which  seem  to  us  truly  "  Italian ;"  and  if 
modern  Germany,  as  compared  with  the  Germany  visited  by  Cssar,  may  be 
called  a  southern  land,  Italy  has  since  in  no  less  degree  acquired  a  mon 
«  southern  "  aspect. 

*  According  to  Cato,  de  S,  R,  137  (comp.  16),  in  the  case  of  a  lease  with 
division  of  the  produce  the  gross  produce  of  the  estate,  after  deduction  of  the 
fodder  necessary  for  the  oxen  that  drew  the  plough,  was  divided  between  lessor 
and  lessee  {cokmiua  partiarim)  in  the  proportions  agreed  upon  between  them. 
That  the  shares  were  ordinarily  equal  may  be  conjectured  from  the  analogy 
of  the  French  bail  h  ehept^  and  the  similar  Italian  system  of  half-^md- 
half  leases,  as  well  as  from  the  absence  of  all  trace  of  any  other  scheme  of 
partition.  It  is  erroneous  to  refer  to  the  case  of  the  politwr,  who  got  the 
fiflh  of  the  grain  or,  if  the  division  took  place  before  thrashing,  from  the  sixth 
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no  distinct  ckss  of  teDant-farmen  grew  up  in  Italy.*  Ordi- 
narilj  therefore  the  proprietor  himself  superintended  the 
management  of  his  estates;  he  did  not,  however,  manage 
them  strictly  in  person,  but  only  appeared  from  time  to 
time  on  the  property  in  order  to  settle  the  plan  of  opera- 
tions, to  look  after  ito  execution,  and  to  audit  the  accounts 
of  his  servants.  He  was  thus  enabled  on  the  one  hand  to 
work  a  number  of  estates  at  the  same  time,  and  on  the  other 
band  to  devote  himself,  as  circumstances  might  require,  to 
public  affairs. 
Objecte  of  The  grain  cultivated  consisted  chiefly  of  spelt  and  wheat, 
husbandry,  with  some  barley  and  miUet ;  turnips,  radishes,  garlic,  pop- 
pies, were  also  grown,  and — particularly  as  fodder  for  the 
cattle — ^lupines,  beans,  pease,  vetches,  and  other  leguminous 
plants.  The  seed  was  sown  ordinarily  in  autumn,  only  in 
exceptional  cases  in  spring.  Much  activity  was  displayed  in 
irrigation  and  draining ;  and  drainage  by  means  of  covered 
ditches  was  -early  in  use.  Meadows  also  for  supplying  hay 
w^re  not  wanting,  and  even  in  Gate's  time  they  were  fre- 
quently irrigated  artificially.  Of  equal,  if  not  of  greater, 
economic  importance  than  grain  and  vegetables  were  the 
olive  and  the  vine,  of  which  the  former  was  planted  among 
the  crops,  the  latter  in  vineyards  appropriated  to  itself.f 
Figs,  apples,  pears,  and  other  fruit  trees  were  cultivated; 
and   likewise    elms,  poplars,  and    other   leafy  trees  and 

to  the  ninth  sheaf  (Cato,  136,  comp.  5) ;  he  wbs  not  a  lessee  sharing  the  pro- 
duce, but  a  labourer  assumed  in  the  harvest  season,  who  received  his  daily 
wages  aooording  to  Ihat  contract  of  partnership  (P.  368). 

*  There  existed  no  appropriate  foim  for  such  a  lease  eren  in  law ;  for  that 
the  contract  of  hcatio  first  applied  to  the  letting  of  houses,  and  was  only  tran^ 
ferred  to  the  leasing  of  land,  is  shown  very  clearly  by  the  rule — applicable  to 
the  letting  of  a  house,  but  not  to  the  leasing  of  land — ^that  the  payment  of  the 
tenant  must  necessarily  consist  in  money ;  in  oonsequenoe  of  which  the 
|)roducc-lease  among  the  Romans  comes  under  the  cat^ory  of  contingencies 
occurring  in  practical  life  but  not  &lling  within  the  theory  of  juriqirudeDce. 
The  lease  first  assumed  real  importance  when  the  Roman  ci^itaUsts  b^^  to 
acquire  transmarine  possessions  on  a  great  scale ;  then  indeed  thej  knew  how 
to  Tslne  it,  when  a  temporary  lease  was  continued  through  serenl  generations 
(Colum.  i.  7,  3). 

t  That  the  space  between  the  vines  was  occupied  not  by  grain,  but  only  at  the 
most  by  such  fodder  plants  as  easily  grew  in  the  shade,  is  evident  from  Gate 
(33,  oomp.  137),  and  accordingly  Columella  (iii.  3)  calculates  on  no  other  ac- 
cessory jzain  in  uie  case  of  a  vineyard  except  the  produce  of  the  young  shoots 
•old.  Oa  the  other  hand,  the  orchard  (arbustum)  was  sown  like  any  com  field 
(Colum.  ii.  0,6).  It  was  only  where  the  vine  was  trained  on  Uving  trees 
that  com  was  cultivated  in  the  intervals  between  them. 
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Bbrube,  parti j  for  the  felling  of  the  wood,  partly  for  the 
sake  of  the  leaves  which  were  useful  as  litter  and  as  fodder 
for  cattle.  The  rearing  of  cattle,  on  the  other  hand,  held 
a  far  lees  important  place  in  the  economy  of  the  Italians 
than  it  holds  in  modern  times,  for  vegetables  formed  the 
general  fare,  and  animal  food  made  its  appearance  at  table 
only  exceptionally ;  where  it  did  appear,  it  consisted  almost 
solely  of  the  flesh  of  swine  or  lambs.  Although  the  ancients 
did  not  faQ  to  perceive  the  economic  connection  between  agri- 
culture and  the  rearing  of  cattle,  and  in  particular  the  im- 
portance of  producing  manure,  the  modern  combination  of 
the  growth  of  corn  with  the  rearing  of  cattle  was  a  thing 
foreign  to  antiquity.  The  larger  cattle  were  kept  only  so 
for  as  was  requisite  for  the  tillage  of  the  fields,  and  they 
were  fed  not  on  pasture  set  apart  for  the  purpose,  but» 
whoUy  during  summer  and  mostly  in  winter  also,  in  the 
stall.  Sheep,  again,  were  driven  out  on  the  stubble  pasture ; 
Gato  allows  1(^  head  to  24^jugera.  Frequently,  however, 
the  proprietor  preferred  to  let  his  winter  pasture  to  a  large 
sheep-owner,  or  to  hand  over  his  flock  of  sheep  te  a  lessee 
who  was  to  share  the  produce,  stipulating  for  the  delivery 
of  a  certain  number  of  lambs  and  of  a  certain  quantity  of 
cheese  and  milk.  Swine — Cato  assigns  to  a  large  estate 
ten  sties — poultry,  and  pigeons  were  kept  in  the  farmyard, 
and  fed  as  there  was  neea  ;  and,  where  opportunity  offered,  a 
small  hare-preserve  and  a  fish-pond  were  constructed — ^the 
first  modest  steps  towards  that  nursing  and  rearing  of  game 
and  fish  which  was  afterwards  prosecuted  te  so  enormous 
an  extent. 

The  labours  of  the  field  were  performed  by  means  of  oxen  Means  of 
which  were  employed  for   ploughing,  and  of  asses,  which  husbandry. 
were  used  specially  for  the  carriage  of  manure  and  for^"*®* 
driving  the  mill ;  perhaps  a  horse  also  was  kept,  apparently 
for  the  use  of  the  master.     These  animals  were  not  reared 
on  the  estate,  but  were  purchased ;  the  oxen  and  horses 
at  any  rate  were  generally  castrated.     Cato  assigns  to  an 
estate  of  100  jitgera  one,  to  one  of  240  jug&^a  three,  yoke  of 
oxen;  a  later  writer  on  agriculture,  Sasema,  assigns  two 
yoke  te  the  200  jugera.    Three  asses  were,  accoraing  to 
Cato's  estimate,  required  for  the  smaller,  and  four  for  the 
larger,  estate. 

The  human  labour  on  the  farm  was  regularly  performed  Rani 
by  slaves.    At  the  head  of  the  body  of  slaves  on  the  estate  ■!«▼«*• 
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(familia  nKtica)  stood  the  steward  (yilicus,  firom  v3la\  who 
received  and  expended,  bought  and  sold,  went  to  obtain  the 
instructions  of  the  landlord,  and  in  his  absence  issued  orders 
and  administered  punishment.  Under  him  were  placed 
the  stewardess  (vUica),  who  took  charge  of  the  house,  kitchen 
and  larder,  poultry- yard  and  dovecot ;  a  number  of  plough- 
men (bvbulci)  and  common  serfs,  an  ass-driver,  a  swineherd, 
and,  where  a  flock  of  sheep  was  kept,  a  shepherd.  The 
number,  of  course,  varied  according  to  the  method  of  hus- 
bandry pursued.  An  arable  estate  of  200  jugera  without 
orchards  was  estimated  to  require  two  ploughmen  and  six 
serfs;  a  similar  estate  with  orchards  two  ploughmen  and 
nine  serfs;  an  estateof  240  ju^era  with  olive  plantations  and 
sheep,  thr^  ploughmen,  five  serfs,  and  three  herdsmen. 
A  vineyard  naturally  required  a  larger  expenditure  of 
labour :  an  estate  of  100  jugera  with  vine-plantations  was 
supplied  with  one  ploughman,  eleven  ordinary  slaves,  and 
two  herdsmen.  The  steward  of  course  occupied  a  freer 
position  than  the  other  slaves :  the  treatise  of  Mago  advised 
that  he  should  be  allowed  to  marry,  to  rear  children,  and  to 
have  funds  of  his  own,  and  Gato  advises  that  he  should  be 
married  to  the  stewardess ;  he  alone  had  some  prospect,  in 
the  event  of  good  behaviour,  of  obtaining  liberty  from  his 
master.  In  other  respects  all  formed  a  common  household. 
The  slaves  were,  like  the  larger  cattle,  not  bred  on  the  estate, 
but  purchased  at  an  age  capable  of  labour  in  the  slave- 
market  ;  and,  when  through  age  or  infirmity  they  had  become 
incapable  of  working,  they  were  again  sent  with  other  refuse 
to  the  market.*  The  farm-buildmgs  (viZZa  ruistica)  supplied 
at  once  stabling  for  the  cattle,  storehouses  for  the  produce, 
and  a  dwelling  for  the  steward  and  the  slaves;  while  a 
separate  country  house  {mlla  urband)  for  the  master  was  fre- 
quently erected  on  the  estate.  Every  slave,  even  the  steward 

*  Mago,  or  his  translator  (in  Yarro,  S.  £.,  i.  17,  3),  advises  tliat  slaves 
shoald  not  be  bred,  but  should  be  purchased  not  under  22  years  of  age ;  and 
Cato  must  have  had  a  similar  oourse  in  view,  as  the  personal  staff  of  hie  model 
farm  clearly  shows,  although  be  does  not  exactly  say  so.  Cato  (2)  expressly 
counsels  the  sale  of  old  and  diseased  slaves.  The  slave-breeding  described 
by  Columella  (i.  8),  under  which  female  slaves  who  had  three  sons  were  ex- 
empted from  labour,  and  the  mothers  of  four  sons  were  even  manumitted,  was 
perhaps  an  independent  speculation  rather  than  a  part  of  the  regular  management 
of  the  &rm— similar  to  the  trade  pursued  by  Cato  himself  of  purchasing  slaves 
to  be  trained  and  sold  again  (Plutarch,  Cat.  Maj.  121).  The  characteristic  tax- 
ation moitioned  in  this  same  passage  probably  has  reference  to  the  body  of 
servants  properly  so  called  (familia  wbana). 
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himself,  bad  all  the  necessaries  of  life  delivered  to  him  on 
the  master's  behalf  at  certain  times  and  according  to  fixed 
rates ;  and  upon  these  he  bad  to  subsist.  He  received  in 
this  way  clothes  and  shoes,  which  were  purchased  in  the 
market,  and  which  the  recipients  had  merely  to  keep  in  re- 
pair ;  a  quantity  of  wheat  monthly,  which  each  had  to  grind 
for  himself;  as  also  salt,  olives  or  salted  fish  to  form  a  relish 
to  their  food,  wine,  and  oil.  The  qiumtitj  was  regulated 
by  the  labour;  on  which  account  the  steward,  who  had 
easier  wbrk  than  the  common  slaves,  got  scantier  measure 
than  these.  The  stewardess  attended  to  all  the  baking  and 
cooking ;  and  all  partook  of  the  same  fare.  It  was  not 
the  ordinary  practice  to  place  chains  on  the  slaves;  but 
when  any  one  had  incurred  punishment  or  was  thought 
likely  to  attempt  escape,  he  was  set  to  work  in  chains  and 
was  shut  up  during  the  night  in  the  slaves'  prison.* 

Ordinarily  these  slaves  belonging  to  the  estate  were  suf-  Other  la- 
fident ;  in  case  of  need  neighbours,  as  a  matter  of  course,  tourers. 
helped  each  other  with  their  slaves  for  day's  wages.  Other- 
wise labourers  from  without  were  not  usually  employed, 
except  in  peculiarly  unhealthy  districts,  where  it  was  found 
advantageous  to  limit  the  amount  of  slaves  and  to  em- 
ploy hired  persons  in  their  room,  and  for  the  ingathering  of 
the  harvest,  for  which  the  regular  supply  of  labour  on  the 
fieirm  did  not  suffice.    At  the  com  and  hay  harvests  they 

*  In  this  rcBtricted  sense  the  chaining  of  slayes,  and  eren  of  the  sons 
of  the  fiunilj  (Dionjs.  ii.  26),  was  very  old  ;  snd  accordingly  chained  field- 
laboarsn  are  mentioned  by  Cato  as  exceptions,  to  whom,  as  they  could  not 
themselres  grind,  bread  had  to  be  supplied  instead  of  grain  (56).  Even  in 
the  times  of  the  Empire  the  chaining  of  slaves  nniformly  presents  itself  as  a 
ponishment  inflicted  definitirely  by  the  master,  provisionally  by  the  steward 
(Colom.  i.  8 ;  Gai.  L  13  ;  Ulp.  i.  11).  If,  notwithstanding,  the  tillage  of  the 
fields  by  means  of  chained  slaves  appeared  in  sabseqaent  times  as  a  distinct 
aytUm,  and  the  laboorers*  prison  {ergastulum) — an  underground  cellar  with 
window-apertures  numerous,  but  narrow  and  not  to  be  reached  from  the 
ground  by  the  hand  (Colum.  i.  6) — became  a  necessary  part  of  the  farm- 
buildings,  this  state  of  matters  was  occasioned  by  the  fact  that  the  position  of 
the  runl  serfs  was  harder  than  that  of  other  slaves  and  therefore  those  slaves 
were  diiefly  placed  in  it  who  had,  or  seemed  to  have,  committed  some  offence. 
That  cruel  masters,  moreover,  applied  the  chains  without  any  occasion  to  do 
•0,  we  do  not  mean  to  deny,  and  it  is  clearly  indicated  by  the  drcumstanoe 
that  the  law-books  do  not  decree  the  penalties  applicable  to  slave  transgres- 
sors against  those  in  chains,  but  prescribe  the  punishment  of  the  half-chained.  It 
was  precisely  the  same  with  branding ;  it  was  meant  to  be,  strictly,  a  punish- 
ment, but  the  whole  flock  was  probably  marked  (Diodor.  zzxv.  5  \  Bemays, 
Phocylidei^  p.  31). 
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took  in  bired  reapers,  who  often  instead  of  wages  received 
from  the  sixth  to  the  ninth  sheaf  of  the  produce  reaped,  or, 
if  they  also  thrashed,  the  fifth  of  the  grain :  Umbriaii 
labourers,  for  instance,  went  annually  in .  great  numbers  to 
the  Tale  of  Eieti,  to  help  to  gather  in  the  harrest  there. 
The  grape  and  olive  harvest  was  ordinarily  let  to  a  con- 
tractor, who  by  means  of  his  men — hired  free  labourers,  or 
slaves  of  his  own  or  of  others — conducted  the  gleaning  and 

Eressing  imder  the  inspection  of  persons  appointed  by  the 
mdlord  for  the  purpose,  and  delivered  the  produce  to  the 
master  ;*  very  frequentlv  the  landlord  sold  the  harvest  on 
the  tree  or  branch,  ana  left  the  purchaser  to  look  after 
the  ingathering. 
Spirit  of  The  whole  system  was  pervaded  by  the  utterlv  unscru* 
the  Rystem.  pulous  spirit  characteristic  of  the  power  of  capital.  Slaves 
and  cattle  were  placed  on  the  same  level ;  a  good  watchdog, 
it  is  said  in  a  Roman  writer  on  agriculture,  must  not  be  on 
too  friendly  terms  with  his  **  fellow-slaves."  The  slave  and 
the  ox  were  fed  properly  so  long  as  they  could  work,  because 
it  would  not  have  been  good  economy  to  let  them  starve  ; 
and  they  were  sold  like  a  worn-out  ploughshare  when  they 
became  unable  to  work,  because  in  like  manner  it  would 
not  have  been  good  economy  to  maintain  them  loD|;er.  In 
earlier  times  religious  considerations  had  exercised  an  alle- 
viating influence,  and  had  released  the  slave  and  the  plough- 
ox  from  labour  on  the  days  enjoined  for  festivals  and  for 
rest.t  Nothing  is  more  characteristic  of  the  spirit  of  Cato 
and  those  who  shared  his  sentiments  than  the  way  in  which 
they  inculcated  the  observance  of  the  holiday  in  the  letter, 

^  Gato  does  not  cxprenlj  mj  thU  as  to  the  rintage ,  but  Varro  does  ao 
(i.  17),  and  it  is  impli«l  in  Uie  nature  of  the  case.  It  would  hare  been  eooncH 
mically  an  error  to  iiz  the  number  of  the  slaves  on  s  property  by  th« 
standard  of  the  labours  of  harvest;  and  least  of  all,  had  sndi  been  the  case, 
would  the  grapes  have  been  sold  on  the  tree,  which  yet  was  frequently  dona 
(Oato,  147). 

t  Columella  (ii.  12,  9)  reckons  to  the  year  on  an  average  45  rainy  days 
and  holidays  ;  with  which  accords  the  statement  of  Tertullian  {De  IdohL  14), 
that  the  number  of  the  heathen  festival  days  did  not  come  up  to  the  fifty  days 
of  the  Christian  festal  season  from  Easter  to  Whitsunday.  To  these  fell  to  be 
added  the  time  of  rest  in  the  middle  of  winter  after  the  completion  of  tha 
autumnal  sowing,  which  Columella  estimates  at  thirty  days.  Within  this  time^ 
doubtless,  the  moveable  *'  festival  of  seed-sowing  "  (/srics  temenUwB  ;  oomp. 
i.  197,  and  Ovid.  F\t8t.  i.  661)  uniformly  occurred.  This  month  of  rest  most 
not  be  confounded  with  the  holidays  for  holding  couits  in  Um  ssason  :'  Ifaa 
harvest  (Plin.  Ep,  viii.  21,  2,  et  al,)  and  vintsga. 
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and  evaded  it  in  reality,  by  advising  that,  while  the  plough 
should  certainly  be  allowed  to  rest  on  these  days,  the  slaves 
should  even  then  be  incessantly  occupied  with  other  labours 
not  expressly  prohibited.  On  principle  no  freedom  of  move- 
ment  whatever  was  allowed  to  them — a  slave,  so  runs  one 
of  Cato's  maxims,  must  either  work  or  sleep — and  no  at- 
tempt was  ever  made  to  attach  the  slaves  to  the  estate  or  to 
their  master  by  any  bond  of  human  sympathy.  The  letter 
of  the  law,  in  all  its  naked  hideousness,  regulated  the  rela- 
tion, and  the  Bomans  indulged  no  illusions  as  to  the  conse^ 
quences.  '*  So  many  slaves,  so  many  foes,"  said  a  Boman 
proverb.  It  was  an  economic  maxim,  that  dissensions  among 
the  slaves  ought  rather  to  be  fostered  than  suppressed.  In 
the  same  spirit  Plato  and  Aristotle,  and  no  less  strongly  the 
oracle  of  the  landlords,  the  Carthaginian  Mago,  caution  mas- 
ters against  bringing  together  slaves  of  the  same  nationality, 
lest  they  should  orifi;inate  combinations  and  perhaps  con- 
spiracies of  their  fellow-countrymen.  The  landlord,  as  we 
hiave  already  said,  governed  his  slaves  exactly  in  the  same 
way  as  the  Roman  community  governed  its  subjects  in  the 
*'  country  estates  of  the  Boman  people,"  the  provinces ;  and 
the  world  learned  by  experience,  that  the  ruling  state  had 
modelled  its  new  system  of  government  on  that  of  the  slave- 
holder. If,  moreover,  we  have  risen  to  that  little-to-be 
envied  elevation  of  thought  which  values  no  feature  of  an 
economy  save  the  capital  invested  in  it,  we  cannot  deny 
to  the  management  of  the  Boman  estates  the  praise  of  con- 
sistency, energy,  punctuality,  frugality,  and  solidity.  The 
sound  practical  husbandman  is  reflected  in  Cato's  descrip- 
tion of  the  steward,  as  he  ought  to  be.  He  is  the  first  on  the 
farm  to  rise  and  the  last  to  go  to  bed ;  he  is  strict  in  dealing 
with  himself  as  well  as  with  those  under  him,  and  knows 
more  especially  how  to  keep  the  stewardess  in  order,  but 
is  also  careful  of  his  labourers  and  his  cattle,  and  in  parti- 
cular of  the  ox  that  draws  the  plough ;  he  puts  his  hand 
frequently  to  work  and  to  every  kind  of  it,  but  never  works 
Mmself  weary  like  a  slave ;  he  is  always  at  home,  never 
borrows  nor  lends,  gives  qo  entertainments,  troubles  himself 
about  no  other  worship  than  that  of  the  gods  of  the  hearth 
and  the  field,  and  like  a  true  slave  leaves  all  dealings  with 
the  gods  as  well  as  with  men  to  his  master;  lastly  and 
abore  all,  he  modestly  meets  that  master  and  faitiifully 
and  simply,  without  carelessness  and  without  excess  of 
TOL.  n.  2  b 
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thought,  lives  aocordiog  to  the  instractioiis  which  that 
master  has  given.  He  is  a  bad  husbandman,  it  is  elsewhere 
said,  who  buvs  what  he  can  raise  on  his  own  land  ;  a  bad 
father  of  a  nousehold,  who  takes  in  hand  during  the  day 
what  can  be  done  bv  candle-light,  unless  the  weather  be 
bad ;  a  still  worse,  who  does  on  a  working-day  what  might 
be  done  on  a  holiday ;  but  worst  of  all  is  he,  who  in  good 
weather  allows  work  to  go  on  within  doors  instead  of  in  the 
open  air.  The  characteristic  enthusiasm  too  of  high  £Eurm- 
ing  is  not  wanting;  and  the  golden  rules  are  laid  down, 
that  the  soil  was  given  to  the  husbandman  not  to  be  scoured 
and  swept  but  to  be  sown  and  reaped,  and  that  the  farmer 
therefore  ought  first  to  plant  vines  and  olives  and  only 
thereafter,  and  that  not  too  early  in  life,  to  build  himseff 
a  villa.  A  certain  boonshness  marks  the  system,  and, 
instead  of  the  rational  investigation  of  causes  and  effects,  the 
well-known  rules  of  rustic  experience  are  uniformly  brought 
forward ;  yet  there  is  an  evident  endeavour  to  appropriate 
the  experience  of  others  and  the  products  of  foreign  lands : 
in  Gato's  list  of  the  sorts  of  fruit  trees,  for  instance,  G-reek, 
African,  and  Spanish  species  appear. 
Hnsbanlry  The  husbandry  of  toe  petty  farmer  differed  from  that  of 
ot'the  petty  the  landholder  only  or  chiefly  in  its  being  on  a  smaller  scale, 
farmers.  ^[^q  owner  himself  and  his  children  in  this  case  laboured 
along  with  the  slaves  or  in  their  room.  The  quantity  of 
cattle  was  reduced,  and,  where  an  estate  no  longer  covered 
the  expenses  of  the  plough  and  of  the  yoke  that  drew  it,  the 
hoe  formed  its  substitute.  The  culture  of  the  olive  and 
the  vine  was  less  prominent,  or  was  entirely  wanting. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Bome  and  of  other  large  seats  of  con- 
sumption there  existed  also  carefully  irrigated  gardens  for 
flowers  and  vegetables,  somewhat  similar  to  those  which  one 
now  sees  around  Naples ;  and  these  yielded  a  very  abun- 
dant return. 
PiMoral  '  Pastoral  husbandry  was  practised  on  a  &r  greater  scale 
husbaiKiry.  than  agriculture.  An  estate  in  pasture  land  (saUus)  had 
of  necessity  in  every  case  an  area  considerably  greater  than 
an  arable  estate —tne  least  allowance  was  SOOjugera — and 
it  might  with  advantage  to  the  business  be  indefinitely 
extended.  Italj  is  so  situated  in  respect  of  climate  that 
the  summer  pasture  in  the  mountains  and  the  winter  pasture 
in  the  plains  supplement  each  other :  already  at  that  period, 
just  as  at  the  present  day,  and  for  the  most  part  probably 
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along  tlie  same  paths,  the  flocks  and  herds  were  driyen  in 
spring  from  Apuua  to  Samnium,  and  in  autumn  back  again 
from  Samnium  to  Apulia.  The  winter  pasturage,  however, 
as  has  been  already  observed,  did  not  consist  entirely  of 
ground  kept  for  the  purpose,  but  was  partly  the  grazing 
of  the  stubbles.  Horses,  oxen,  asses,  and  mules  were  reareo, 
chiefly  to  supply  the  animals  required  by  landowners, 
carriers,  soldiers,  and  so  forth ;  herds  of  swine  and  of  goats 
also  were  not  neglected.  But  the  almost  universal  habit  of 
wearing  woollen  stufls  gave  a  tar  greater  independence  and  far 
higher  development  to  the  breeding  of  sheep.  The  manage- 
ment was  in  the  hands  of  slaves,  and  was  on  the  whole  similar 
to  the  management  of  the  arable  estate,  the  cattle-master 
{magisUr  pecoris)  coming  in  room  of  the  steward.  Through- 
out the  summer  tLe  shepherd-slaves  lived  for  the  most 
Eart  not  under  a  roof^  but,  often  miles  remote  from  human 
abitations,  under  sheds  and  sheepfolds ;  it  was  necessary 
therefore  that  the  strongest  men  shoiild  be  selected  for  this 
employment,  that  they  should  be  provided  with  horses  and 
arms,  and  that  they  should  be  allowed  far  greater  freedom 
of  movement  than  was  granted  to  tl^e  slaves  on  arabie 
estates. 

In  order  to  form  some  estimate  of  the  economic  results  Results. 

of  this  system  of  husbandry,  we  must  consider  the  state  of  Competition 

prices,  and  particularly  the  prices  of  grain  at  this  period.  of^^">^»- 

On  an  average  these  were  alarmingly  low ;  and  that  in  great  ""^  ^^' 

measure  through  the  fieiult  of  the  Soman  government,  which 

in  this  important  question  was  led  into  the  most  fear^ 

I  blunders  not  so  much  by  its  short-sightedness,  as  by  an  un* 

'  pardonable  disposition  to  favour  the  proletariate  of  the 

capital  at  the  expense  of  the  farmers  of  Italy.    The  main 

question  here  was  that  of  the  competition  between  trans* 

marine  and  Italian  com.    The  grain,  which  was  delivered 

by  the  provincials  to  the  Boman  government  sometimes  gratu« 

'   itously,  sometimes  for  a  moderate  eompensation,  was  in  part 

applied  by  the  government  to  the  maintenance  of  the  Eoman 

official  staff  and  of  the  Boman  armies  on  the  spot,  partlv 

given  up  to  the  lessees  of  the  decuma  on  condition  oi  their 

either  paying  a  sum  of  money  for  it  or  of  their  undertaking 

to  dehver.  certain  quantities  of  grain  at  Borne  or  wherever 

else  it  should  be  required.     From  the  time  of  the  second 

[  Macedonian  war  the  Boman  armies  were  uniformly  sup- 

I  ported  by  transmarine  corn,  and,  though  this  tended,  to  the 
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benefit  of  the  Boman  exchequer,  it  cut  off  the  Italian 
farmer  from  an  important  field  of  consumption  for  his  pro- 
duce. This  however  was  the  least  part  of  the  mischief 
The  government  had  long,  as  was  reasonable,  kept  a  watch- 
ful  eye  on  the  price  of  grain,  and,  when  there  was  a 
threatening  of  dearth,  had inteifered  by  well-timedpurcfaases 
abroad ;  and  now,  when  the  com-deliverieB  of  its  subjects 
brought  into  its  hands  every  year  large  quantities  of  grain 
— larger  probably  than  were  needed  in  times  of  peace— and 
when,  moreover,  opportunities  were  presented  to  it  of 
acquiring  foreign  grain  in  almost  unlimited  quantity  at 
moderate  prices,  there  was  a  natural  temptation  to  glut 
the  markets  of  the  capital  with  such  grain,  and  to  dispose 
of  it  at  rates  which  either  in  themselves  or  as  compared 
with  the  Italian  rates  were  ruinously  low.  Already  in  the 
203-200.  years  551-554i,  and  in  the  first  instance  apparently  at  the 
suffffestion  of  Scipio,  6  mocUi  {li  bush.)  of  Spanish  and 
Amcan  wheat  were  sold  on  public  account  to  the  citizens 
of  Some  at  24  and  even  at  12  asses  (1^.  or  6d,),  Some 
196.  years  afterwards  (558),  more  than  240,000  bushels  of  Sici- 
lian grain  were  distributed  at  the  latter  illusory  price  in 
the  capital.  In  vain  Cato  inveighed  against  this  short- 
sightea  policy :  the  rise  of  demagogism  had  a  part  in 
it,  and  these  extraordinary,  but  probably  very  frequent, 
distributions  of  grain  under  the  market  price  by  the  govern- 
ment or  individual  magistrates  became  tne  germs  of  the  sub- 
sequent corn-laws.  But,  even  where  the  transmarine  com 
did  not  reach  the  consumers  in  this  extraordinary  mode,  it 
.  injuriouslv  affected  Italian  agriculture.  Not  only  were  the 
masses  of  grain  which  the  state  sold  off  to  the  lessees  of 
the  tenths  beyond  doubt  acquired  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances by  these  so  cheaply  that,  when  re-sold,  it  could 
be  disposed  of  under  the  price  of  production ;  but  it  is 
probable  that  in  the  provinces,  particularly  in  SicUy — in  con- 
sequence partly  of  toe  favourable  nature  of  the  soil,  partly 
of  the  extent  to  which  wholesale  farming  and  slave-holding 
were  pursued  on  the  Carthaginian  system  (P.  9) — the  price 
of  production  was  in  general  considerably  lower  than  in 
Italv,  while  the  transport  of  Sicilian  and  Sardinian  com  to 
Latium  was  at  least  as  cheap  as,  if  not  cheaper  than,  its  trans- 
port thither  from  Etruria,  Campania,  or  even  northern  Italy. 
In  the  natural  course  of  things  therefore  transmarine  com 
oould  not  but  flow  to  the  peninsula,  and  lower  the  price  of 
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the  grain  produoed  there.  Under  the  unnatural  disturb- 
ance of  relationa  occasioned  by  the  kmentable  svBtem  of 
shiTe-labour,  it  would  perhaps  have  been  justifiable  to  im- 
pose a  duty  on  transmarine  com  for  the  protection  of  the 
Italian  farmer ;  but  the  very  opposite  course  seems  to  have 
been  pursued,  and,  with  a  view  to  favour  the  import  of 
transmarine  corn  to  Italj,  a  prohibitiTe  system  seems  to 
have  been  applied  in  the  provinces — for,  though  the  Bhodians 
were  allowed  to  export  a  quantity  of  com  from  Sidly  by 
way  of  special  favour,  the  exportation  of  grain  from  the 
provinces  must  probably,  as  a  rule,  have  been  free  only 
as  regarded  Italy,  and  the  transmarine  com  must  thus 
have  been  monopolized  for  the  benefit  of  the  mother- 
country. 

The  effects  of  this  system  are  clearly  evident.  A  year  of  Pricei  of 
extraordinary  fertility  like  604 — ^when  the  people  of  the  Ital»*nco™« 
capital  paid  for  6  Boman  modii  (H  bush.)  of  spelt  not  more  ''^^* 
than  i  of  a  denarvm  (about  5(2.),  and  at  the  same  price  there 
were  sold  180  Soman  pounds  (a  pound  =11  oz.)  of  dried 
figs,  60  pounds  of  oil,  72  pounds  of  meat,  and  6  oongii 
(  =  4i  gallons)  of  wine — is  scarcely,  by  reason  of  its  very 
singularity,  to  be  taken  into  account ;  but  other  facts  speak 
more  distinctly.  Even  in  Cato*s  time  Sicily  was  called  the 
granary  of  Borne.  In  productive  years  Sicilian  and  Sar^ 
dinian  com  was  disposed  of  in  the  Italian  ports  for  the 
freight.  In  the  richest  com  districts  of  the  peninsula — the 
modem  Bomagna  and  Lombardy — during  the  time  of  Poly* 
bins  victuals  and  lodgings  in  an  inn  cost  on  an  average 
half  an  as  (ie^.)  per  day;  a  bushel  and  a  half  of  wheat 
was  there  worth  half  a  denarius  (4d,),  The  latter  average 
price,  about  the  twelfth  part  of  the  normal  price  elsewhere,* 

*  The  medium  prioe  of  grain  in  the  capital  may  be  assumed  at  least  for  the 
perenth  and  eighth  centuries  of  Rome  at  one  denarius  for  the  Roman  modius, 
or  2f.  9d,  per  bushel  of  wheat,  for  which  there  it  now  paid  (according  to  the 
averagt  of  the  prices  in  the  prorinoes  of  Brandenburg  and  Pomerania  from 
1816  to  1841)  about  3s.  5d.  Whether  this  not  -very  considerable  difference 
Itetweoi  the  Roman  and  the  modem  prices  depends  on  a  rise  in  the  value  of 
com  or  on  a  fall  in  the  yalue  of  silver,  can  hardly  be  decided. 

It  is  very  doubtful,  perhaps,  whether  in  the  Rome  of  this  and  of  later 
times  the  prices  of  com  really  fluctuated  more  than  is  the  case  in  modem 
times.  If  we  compare  prices  like  those  quoted  above,  of  4d.  and  5d,  for 
the  bosbel  and  a  half,  with  thoM  of  the  worst  times  of  war^earth  and 
fiunine — such  as  in  the  second  Punic  war  when  the  same  quantity  rose  to 
ds.  Id,  (1  medinMim  =  15  draohma;  Polyb.  ix.  44),  in  the  civil  war  to 
19s.  24L  (1  modiia  =  5  denarii;  Qc  Verr,  iii.  92,  214),  in  the  great  deaith 
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BhowB  undeniably  that  the  producers  of  grain  in  Ital^  were 
whollj  destitute  of  a  market  for  their  produce,  and  m  con- 
seouence  com  and  corn-land  there  were  almost  valueless. 
RcTolutioD       in  a  great  industrial  state,  whose  agriculture  cannot  feed 
in  Koman    i^s  population,  such  a  result  might  perhaps  be  regarded  as 
agriculture,  ^gg^^l  Qp  ^t  any  rate  as  not  absolutely  injurious ;  but  a 
country  like  Italy,  where  manufactures  were  inconsiderable 
and  agriculture  was  altogether  the  mainstay  of  the  state, 
was  in  this  way  systematically  ruined,  and  the  welfare  of 
the  nation  as  a  whole  was  sacrificed  in  the  most  shameful 
fashion  to  the  interests  of  the  essentially   unproductive 
population  of  the  capital,  to  which  in  fact  bread   could 
never  become  too  cheap.      Nothing  perhaps  evinces  so 
clearly  as  this,  how  wretched  was  the  constitution  and  how 
incapable  was  the  administration  of  this  so-called  golden 
age  of  the  republic.    Any  representative  system,  however 
meagre,  would  have  led  at  Teast  to  serious  complaints  and 
to  a  perception  of  the  seat  of  the  evil ;  but  in  those  collec- 
tive assemblages  of  the  citizens  anything  was  listened  to 
sooner  than  the  warning  voice  of  a  foreboding  patriot. 
Any  government  that  deserved  the  name  would  of  itself 
have  interfered ;  but  the  mass  of  the  Eoman  senate  probably 
with  well-meaning  credulity  regarded  the  low  prices  of  grain 
as  a  real  blessing  for  the  people,  and  the  Scipios  and  Flami- 
ninuses  had,  forsooth,  more  important  thmgs  to  do — ^to 
emancipate  the  Greeks,  and  to  exercise  the  functions  of  re- 
publican kings.    So  the  ship  drove  on  unhindered  towards 
the  breakers. 
De^^  of         When  the  small  holdings  ceased  to  yield  any  substantial 
thefannere.  clear  return,  the  fiirmers  were  irretrievably  ruined*   and 
the  more  so  that  they  gradually,  although  more  slowly  than 
the  other  classes,  lost  the  moral  tone  and  frugal  habits 
of  the  earlier  ages  of  the  republic.   It  was  merely  a  question 
of  time,  how  rapidly  the  hides  of  the  Italian  farmers  would 
come,  by  purchase  or  bv  resignation,  to  be  merged  in  the 
l^ger  properties.    The  landlord  was  better  able  to  maintain 
himself  than  the  farmer.    The  former  produced  at  a  cheaper 
rate  than  the  latter,  when,  instead  of  letting  his  land  according 


under  Augustas,  even  to  21«.  3d.  (5  modii  =  27)  denarii;  Euaeb.  Ckrcn.p^ 
Chr,  7, 5oa/.)— the  differeooe  is  indeed  immense  ^  but  such  extreme  cases  are 
but  little  instructiye,  and  might  in  either  direction  be  found  recurring  under  th« 
like  conditions  at  the  present  day. 
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to  the  older  Bvstem  to  petty  temporary  leBsees,  he  caused  it 
acoordingto  the  newer  BjBtem  to  be  cultivated  by  his  slaves. 
Accordingly,  where  this  course  had  not  been  adopted  at  an 
earlier  period  (i.  457),  the  competition  of  Sicilian  slave-corn 
compelled  tbe  Italian  landlord  to  adopt  it,  and  to  have  the 
work  performed  by  slaves  without  wife  or  child  instead  of 
families  of  free  labourers.  The  landlord,  moreover,  could  hold 
his  ground  better  against  competitors  by  means  of  improve- 
ments or  changes  in  cultivation,  and  he  could  content  himself 
with  a  smaller  return  from  the  soU  than  the  farmer,  who 
wanted  capital  and  intelligence  and  who  merely  had  what 
was  requisite  for  his  subsistence.  Hence  the  Boman  land- 
holder comparatively  neglected  the  culture  of  grain — which 
in  many  cases  seems  to  have  been  restricted  to  the  raising 
of  the  quantity  required  for  the  staff  of  labourers* — and 
gave  increased  attention  to  the  producing  of  oil  and  wine  as 
well  as  to  the  breeding  of  cattle*  These,  under  the  favour-  Culture  ol 
able  climate  of  Italy,  had  no  need  to  fear  foreign  competi-  oil  ^<1 
tion  ;  Italian  wine,  Italian  oil,  Italian  wool  not  only  com-  J|^|,**^f 
manded  the  home  markets,  but  were  soon  sent  abroad  ;  the  cattlef  ^ 
valley  of  the  Fo,  which  could  find  no  consumption  for  its 
com,  provided  the  half  of  Italy  with  swine  and  bacon. 
With  this  the  statements,  that  have  reached  us  as  to  the 
economic  results  of  Boman  husbandry,  very  well  accord* 
There  is  some  ground  for  assuming  that  capital  invested  in 
land  was  reckoned  to  yield  a  good  return  at  6  per  cent. ;  this 
appears  to  accord  with  the  average  rate  of  interest  at  this 
period,  which  was  about  twice  as  much.  The  rearing  of  cattle 
yielded  on  the  whole  better  results  than  arable  husbandry : 
in  the  latter  the  vineyard  gave  the  best  return,  next  came 
the  vegetable  garden  and  the  olive  orchard,  while  meadows 
and  corn-fields  yielded  least.f  It  is  of  course  presumed  that 

• 

*  Aooordingly  Cato  oaIIb  the  two  estates,  which  he  describes,  snxnmarily 
**  olire-plantatioo  "  {plw€tum)  and  *'  TiDeyard  "  {vinea\  although  not  wine  and 
inl  mertijf  bat  grain  also  and  other  products  were  cultirated  there.  If  indeed 
the  800  cuki,  for  which  the  possessors  of  a  yineyard  are  directed  to  provide  them- 
•elrea  with  casks  (1 1),  fonned  the  maximum  of  a  year's  vintage,  the  whole  of 
the  100  jvgera  must  have  been  planted  with  Tines,  because  a  produce  of  8  ottlei 
ptacjvgerwn  was  almost  unprecedented  (Colum.  iii.  3) ;  but  Varro  (i.  22)  un- 
derstood, and  eridently  with  reason,  the  estimate  to  apply  to  the  case  of  the 
poflocnsor  of  a  vineyard  who  found  it  neoessaxy  to  make  the  new  vintage  before 
be  had  sold  the  old. 

t  That  the  Roman  landlord  made  on  an  average  6  per  cent,  oo  his  capita), 
we  infer  ixom  Colum.  iii.  3,  9.    We  have  a  piwise  estimate  of  the  expense  and 
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• 
each  species  of  husbandry  was  prosecuted  under  the  condi- 
tions tnat  suited  it,  and  on  the  soil  which  was  adapted  to  its 
nature.  These  circumstances  were  already  in  themselves  suf* 
ficient  to  supersede  the  husbandry  of  the  petty  fanner  on 

{>rodaoe  only  in  the  case  of  the  TiDeyard,  for  which  Columella  gires  the  fol* 
owing  calculation  of  the  cost  per  jugenan : — 

Price  of  the  ground       ..  ••  1000  MBtercci. 

Price  of  the  slayes  who  work  it  (proportion  to 

jugerum)        ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  1143       „ 

Vines  and  stakes  2000      „ 

Loas  of  interest  during  the  first  two  jean       . .  497      „ 

ToUl  4640  sesteix^es  =£48. 


He  calculates  the  prodaee  as,  at  any  rate,  60  canphorcPf  worth  at  least  900 : 
terces  (9/.  4s,),  which  would  thus  represent  a  return  of  17  per  cent.  But  this 
is  somewhat  illusory,  as,  apart  from  bad  harvests,  the  cost  of  gathering  in 
the  produce  (P.  368 )  and  the  expenses  of  the  maintenance  of  the  vines,  auiea, 
and  slaves  are  omitted  from  the  estimate. 

The  gross  produce  of  meadow,  pasture,  and  forest  is  estimated  bj  the  same 
agricultural  writer  as,  at  most,  100  sestei-ces  per  jugenun,  and  that  of  com 
limd  as  less  rather  than  more :  in  fact,  the  average  return  of  25  modii  of  wheat 
^rjugerum  gives,  according  to  the  average  price  in  the  capital  of  1  dgnarius 
per  nwdiuSf  not  more  than  100  sesterces  for  the  gross  proceeds,  and  at  the  seat 
of  production  the  price  roust  have  been  still  lower.  Varro  (iii.  2)  reckons  as 
a  good  ordinary  gross  return  for  a  larger  estate  1 50  sesterces  yerjugervm,  £»- 
timates  of  the  corresponding  expense  have  not  reached  us:  as  a  matter  of 
course,  the  management  in  this  instance  cost  much  less  than  in  that  of  a 
vineyard. 

All  these  statements,  moreover,  date  from  a  century  or  more  after  Gate's 
death.  From  him  we  have  only  the  general  statement  that  the  breedinji:  of 
cattle  yielded  a  better  return  than  agriculture  (qp.  Cicero,  De  Off.  ii.  25,  89  ; 
Colum.  vi.  prcef.  4^  comp.  ii.  16,  2 ;  Plin.  H.  N,  xviii.  5,  30 ;  Plutarch, 
CatOy  21) ;  which  of  course  is  not  meant  to  imply  that  it  was  everywhere 
advisable  to  convert  arable  land  into  pasture,  bat  is  to  be  understood  reUtiveJ  j 
as  signifying  that  the  capital  invested  in  the  rearing  of  flodu  and  hetd»  on 
mountain  pastures  and  other  suitable  grounds  yielded,  as  compared  with  capital 
invested  in  cultivating  suitable  com  land,  a  higher  interest.  Perhaps  the  cir- 
cumstance has  been  also  taken  into  account  in  the  calculation,  that  the  ^rant  of 
energy  and  intelligence  in  the  landlord  operates  hr  less  injuriously  in  the  case 
of  pastui*e  land  i\an  iu  the  highly  developed  culture  of  the  vine  ami  olire.  On 
an  arable  estate,  according  to  Cato,  the  returns  of  the  soil  stood  aa  follows  in 
a  descending  series : — 1,  vin^ard ;  2,  v^etable  garden  ;  S,  osier  copse,  which 
yielded  a  large  return  in  consequence  of  the  culture  of  the  vine ;  4,  olive 
plantation ;  5,  meadow  yielding  hay ;  6,  oom  fields ;  7,  copse ;  8,  wood  for 
felling;  9,  oaik  foreet  for  forage  to  the  cattle; — all  of  which  nine  elements 
enter  into  the  scheme  of  husbandry  for  Cato's  model  estates. 

The  higher  net  return  of  the  culture  of  the  vine  aa  compared  with  that  of 
oom  is  attested  also  by  the  fact,  that  under  the  award  pronounced  in  the  arbi- 
117.        tration  between  the  city  of  Genoa  and  the  villages  tributary  to  it  in  637  the 
city  received  a  sixth  of  wine,  and  a  twentieth  of  grain,  as  quitrent. 
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all  hands  bj  the  system  of  fanning  on  a  great  scale*  and  it 
was  difBlcult  by  means  of  legislation  to  counteract  them.  But 
an  injurious  effect  was  produced  bj  the  Claudian  law  to  be 
mentioned  afterwards  (shortly  before  536),  which  excluded  218. 
the  senatorial  houses  from  mercantile  speculation,  and  there- 
by artificially  compelled  them  to  invest  their  enormous 
capitals  maimy  in  land  or,  in  other  words,  to  replace  the 
old  homesteads  of  the  farmers  by  estates  under  the  manage- 
ment of  land-stewards  and  by  pastures  for  cattle.  Moreover 
special  circumstances  tended  to  favour  the  growth  of  pas- 
toral husbandry  as  contrasted  with  agriculture,  although 
the  fi)rmer  was  far  more  injurious  to  the  state.  First  of  all, 
this  form  of  extracting  profit  from  the  soil — ^the  only  one 
which  in  reality  demanded  and  rewarded  operations  on 
a  great  scale — ^alone  corresponded  to  the  vast  capital  and 
to  the  enterprising  spirit  of  the  capitalists  of  this  age.  An 
estate  under  cultivation,  while  not  demanding  the  presence 
of  the  master  constantly,  required  his  frequent  appearance 
on  the  spot,  while  the  circumstances  did  not  well  admit  of 
his  enlarging  such  an  estate  or  of  his  multiplying  his  posses- 
sions except  within  narrow  limits ;  whereas  an  estate  under 
pasture  admitted  of  unlimited  enlargement,  and  claimed 
little  of  the  owner's  attention.  For  this  reason  men  already 
began  to  convert  good  arable  land  into  pasture  even  at  an 
economic  loss — ^a  practice  which  was  prohibited  by  legisla* 
tion  (we  know  not  when,  perhaps  aoout  this  period)  but 
hardly  with  success.  The  growth  of  pastoral  husbandry 
was  favoured  also  by  the  occupation  of  the  domain  land. 
As  the  portions  so  occupied  were  ordinarily  large,  the 
system  gave  rise  almost  exclusively  to  great  estates ;  and 
not  only  so,  but  the  occupiers  of  these  possessions,  which 
might  be  resumed  by  the  state  at  pleasure  and  were  in  law 
always  insecure,  were  afraid  to  lay  out  any  considerable  ex- 
pense in  their  cultivation — by  planting  vines,  for  instance,  or 
olives.  The  consequence  was,  that  these  lands  were  mainly 
turned  to  account  as  pasture. 

We  are  prevented  from  giving  a  similar  comprehensive  Manage- 
view  of  the  moneyed  economy  of  Kome,  partly  by  the  want  ™«^*  °^ 
of  special  treatises  descending  from  Boman  antiquity  on  the  ™^°®y' 
subject,  partly  by  its  very  nature  which  was  far  more  com- 
plex and  varied  than  that  of  the  Roman  husbandry.    So  far  as 
can  be  ascertained,  its  principles  were,  still  less  perhaps  than 
those  of  husbandry,  the  peculiar  property  of  the  Romans ; 
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thought,  lives  Bccording  to  the  instractions  which  that 
master  has  given.  He  is  a  had  hushandman,  it  is  elsewhere 
saidy  who  huys  what  he  can  raise  on  his  own  land ;  a  bad 
father  of  a  household,  who  takes  in  hand  during  the  day 
what  can  be  done  bv  candle-light,  unless  the  weather  be 
bad ;  a  still  worse,  wno  does  on  a  working-day  what  might 
be  done  on  a  holiday ;  but  worst  of  all  is  he,  who  in  good 
weather  allows  work  to  go  on  within  doors  instead  of  in  the 
open  air.  The  characteristic  enthusiasm  too  of  high  farm* 
ing  is  not  wanting;  and  the  golden  rules  are  laid  down, 
that  the  soil  was  given  to  the  husbandman  not  to  be  scoured 
and  swept  but  to  be  sown  and  reaped,  and  that  the  farmer 
therefore  ought  first  to  plant  vines  and  olives  and  only 
thereafter,  and  that  not  too  early  in  life,  to  build  himself 
a  villa.  A  certain  boonshness  marks  the  system,  and, 
instead  of  the  rational  investigation  of  causes  and  effects,  the 
well-known  rules  of  rustic  experience  are  uniformly  brought 
forward  ;  yet  there  is  an  evident  endeavour  to  appropriate 
the  experience  of  others  and  the  products  of  foreign  lands : 
in  Cato's  list  of  the  sorts  of  finiit  trees,  for  instance,  Qreek, 
African,  and  Spanish  species  appear. 
HiubaDirx  The  husbandry  of  tbe  petty  farmer  differed  from  that  of 
d'the  petty  the  landholder  only  or  chiefly  in  its  being  on  a  smaller  scale. 
fanners.  ^\^q  owner  himself  and  his  children  in  this  case  laboured 
along  with  the  slaves  or  in  their  room.  The  quantity  of 
cattle  was  reduced,  and,  where  an  estate  no  longer  covered 
the  expenses  of  the  plough  and  of  the  yoke  that  drew  it,  the 
hoe  formed  its  substitute.  The  culture  of  the  olive  and 
the  vine  was  less  prominent,  or  was  entirely  wanting. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Bome  and  of  other  large  seats  of  con- 
sumption there  existed  also  carefully  irrigated  gardens  for 
flowers  and  vegetables,  somewhat  similar  to  those  which  one 
now  sees  around  Naples ;  and  these  yielded  a  very  abun- 
dant return. 
Paotoral  '  Pastoral  husbandry  was  practised  on  a  &r  greater  scale 
hu8lmik!ry«  than  agriculture.  An  estate  in  pasture  land  (sdilus)  had 
of  necessity  in  every  case  an  area  considerably  greater  than 
an  arable  estate— tne  least  allowance  was  SOOjugera — and 
it  might  with  advantage  to  the  business  be  indefinitely 
extended.  Italy  is  so  situated  in  respect  of  climate  that 
the  summer  pasture  in  the  mountains  and  the  winter  pasture 
in  the  plains  supplement  each  other :  already  at  that  period, 
just  as  at  the  present  day,  and  for  the  most  part  probablir 
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along  the  Bame  paths,  the  flocks  and  herds  were  driven  in 
spring  from  Apulia  to  Samnium,  and  in  autumn  back  again 
from  Samnium  to  Apulia.  The  winter  pasturage,  however, 
as  has  been  already  observed,  did  not  consist  entirely  of 
ground  kept  for  the  purpose,  but  was  partly  the  grazing 
of  the  stuboles.  Horses,  oxen,  asses,  and  mules  were  reareo, 
chiefly  to  supply  the  animals  required  by  landowners, 
carriers,  soldiers,  and  so  forth ;  herds  of  swine  and  of  goats 
also  were  not  neglected.  But  the  almost  universal  habit  of 
wearing  woollen  stuffs  gave  a  far  ^;reater  independence  and  £Eir 
higher  development  to  the  breedmg  of  sheep.  The  manage- 
ment was  in  the  hands  of  slaves,  and  was  on  the  whole  similar 
to  the  management  of  the  arable  estate,  the  cattle-master 
(magister  pecoris)  coming  in  room  of  the  steward.  Through- 
out  the  summer  tbe  shepherd-slaves  lived  for  the  most 

Eart  not  under  a  roof,  but,  often  miles  remote  from  human 
abitations,  under  sheds  and  sheepfolds ;  it  was  necessary 
therefore  that  the  strongest  men  should  be  selected  for  this 
employment,  that  they  should  be  provided  with  horses  and 
arms,  and  that  they  should  be  allowed  flir  greater  freedom 
of  movement  than  was  granted  to  tl^e  slaves  on  arabie 
estates. 

In  order  to  form  some  estimate  of  the  economic  results  Results. 
of  this  system  of  husbandry,  we  must  consider  the  state  of  Competition 
prices,  and  particularly  the  prices  of  grain  at  this  period.  **f  transmu- 

f\  -Li-  I'll  jii-i.'  A.  nne  com. 

On  an  average  these  were  aJarmmgly  low ;  and  that  in  great 
measure  through  the  fault  of  the  Koman  government,  which 
in  this  important  question  was  led  into  the  most  fearinl 
blunders  not  so  much  by  its  short-sightedness,  as  by  an  un- 
pardonable disposition  to  favour  the  proletariate  of  the 
capital  at  the  expense  of  the  farmers  of  Italy.  The  main 
question  here  was  that  of  the  competition  between  trans* 
marine  and  Italian  com.  The  grain,  which  was  delivered 
by  the  provincials  to  the  Boman  government  sometimes  gratu- 
itously,  sometimes  for  a  moderate  compensation,  was  in  part 
applied  by  the  government  to  the  maintenance  of  the  Boman 
official  staff  and  of  the  Boman  armies  on  the  spot,  partly 
given  up  to  the  lessees  of  the  dectunte  on  condition  of  their 
either  paying  a  sum  of  money  for  it  or  of  their  undertaking 
to  deliver,  certain  quantities  of  grain  at  Bome  or  wherever 
1  else  it  should  be  required.  From  the  time  of  the  second 
\  Macedonian  war  the  Boman  armies  were  uniformly  sup- 
I  ported  by  transmarine  com,  and,  though  this  tended  to  the 
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thought,  lives  aocordmg  to  the  instructions  which  that 
master  has  given.  He  is  a  had  hushandman,  it  is  elsewhere 
said,  who  huys  what  he  can  raise  on  his  own  land ;  a  bad 
father  of  a  household,  who  takes  in  hand  during  the  daj 
what  can  be  done  by*  candle-light,  unless  the  weather  be 
bad ;  a  still  worse,  wno  does  on  a  working-day  what  might 
be  done  on  a  holiday ;  but  worst  of  all  is  he,  who  in  good 
weather  allows  work  to  go  on  within  doors  instead  of  in  the 
open  air.  The  characteristic  enthusiasm  too  of  hieh  Arm- 
ing is  not  wanting;  and  the  golden  rules  are  laid  down, 
that  the  soil  was  given  to  the  husbandman  not  to  be  scoured 
and  swept  but  to  be  sown  and  reaped,  and  that  the  farmer 
therefore  ought  first  to  plant  vines  and  olives  and  only 
thereafter,  and  that  not  too  early  in  life,  to  build  himself 
a  villa.  A  certain  boorishness  marks  the  system,  and, 
instead  of  the  rational  investigation  of  causes  and  effects,  the 
well-known  rules  of  rustic  experience  are  uniformly  brought 
forward  ;  yet  there  is  an  evident  endeavour  to  appropriate 
the  experience  of  others  and  the  products  of  foreign  lands : 
in  Cato's  list  of  the  sorts  of  finiit  trees,  for  instance,  Ghreek, 
African,  and  Spanish  species  appear, 
HiubaDlrj  The  husbandry  of  tne  petty  farmer  differed  from  that  of 
of  the  petty  the  landholder  only  or  chiefly  in  its  being  on  a  smaller  scale. 
fanners.  ji^q  owner  himself  and  his  .children  in  this  case  laboured 
along  with  the  slaves  or  in  their  room.  The  quantity  of 
cattle  was  reduced,  and,  where  an  estate  no  longer  covered 
the  expenses  of  the  plough  and  of  the  yoke  that  drew  it,  the 
hoe  formed  its  substitute.  The  culture  of  the  olive  and 
the  vine  was  less  prominent,  or  was  entirely  wanting. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Bome  and  of  other  large  seats  of  con- 
sumption there  existed  also  carefully  irrigated  gardens  for 
flowers  and  vegetables,  somewhat  similar  to  those  which  one 
now  sees  aroimd  Naples ;  and  these  yielded  a  very  abun- 
dant return* 
PsRtoral  '  Pastoral  husbandry  was  practised  on  a  &r  greater  scale 
husbnmlry.  than  agriculture.  An  estate  in  pasture  land  {saltus)  had 
of  necessity  in  every  case  an  area  considerably  greater  than 
an  arable  estate —tne  least  allowance  was  SOOjugera — and 
it  might  with  advantage  to  the  business  be  indefinitely 
extended.  Italy  is  so  situated  in  respect  of  climate  that 
the  summer  pasture  in  the  mountains  and  the  winter  pasture 
in  the  plains  supplement  each  other :  already  at  that  period, 
just  as  at  the  present  day,  and  for  the  most  part  probablv 
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along  the  same  paths,  the  flocks  and  herds  were  driven  in 
spring  from  Apuua  to  Samnium,  and  in  autumn  hack  again 
from  Samnium  to  Apulia.  The  winter  pasturage,  howeyer, 
as  has  heen  already  observed,  did  not  consist  entirely  of 
ground  kept  for  the  purpose,  but  was  partly  the  grazing 
of  the  stubbles.  Horses,  oxen,  asses,  and  mules  were  reared, 
chiefly  to  supply  the  animals  required  by  landowners, 
carriers,  soldiers,  and  so  forth ;  herds  of  swine  and  of  goats 
also  were  not  neglected.  But  the  almost  universal  habit  of 
wearing  woollen  stuffs  gave  a  far  greater  independence  and  far 
higher  development  to  the  breedmg  of  sheep.  The  manage- 
ment was  in  the  hands  of  slaves,  and  was  on  the  whole  similar 
to  the  management  of  the  arable  estate,  the  cattle-master 
(magister  pecoris)  coming  in  room  of  the  steward.  Through- 
out  the  summer  tbe  shepherd-slaves  lived  for  the  most 
part  not  under  a  roof,  but,  often  miles  remote  from  human 

i  nabitations,  under  sheds  and  sheepfolds ;  it  was  necessary 
therefore  that  the  strongest  men  should  be  selected  for  this 
employment,  that  they  should  be  provided  with  horses  and 
arms,  and  that  they  should  be  allowed  far  greater  freedom 
of  movement  than  was  granted  to  tl^e  slaves  on  arabie 
estates. 

In  order  to  form  some  estimate  of  the  economic  results  Results. 
of  this  system  of  husbandry,  we  must  consider  the  state  of  Competitioa 
prices,  and  particularly  the  prices  of 'grain  at  this  period.  *^f  ^™"«»>«- 
On  an  average  these  were  alarmingly  low ;  and  that  in  great  "°^  ^^"' 
measure  through  the  fault  of  the  Soman  government,  which 
in  this  important  question  was  led  into  the  most  fearful 
blunders  not  so  much  by  its  short-sightedness,  as  by  an  un- 
pardonable disposition  to  favour  the  proletariate  of  the 
capital  at  the  expense  of  the  farmers  of  Italy.    The  main 
question  here  was  that  of  the  competition  between  trans- 
marine and  Italian  com.    The  grain,  which  was  delivered 
by  the  provincials  to  the  Boman  government  sometimes  gratu- 

>  itously,  sometimes  for  a  moderate  compensation,  was  in  part 
appli^  by  the  government  to  the  maintenance  of  the  Boman 
official  staff  and  of  the  Boman  armies  on  the  spot,  partly 
given  up  to  the  lessees  of  the  decuma  on  condition  of  their 
either  paying  a  sum  of  money  for  it  or  of  their  undertaking 
to  dehver  certain  quantities  of  grain  at  Borne  or  wherever 
else  it  should  be  required.    From  the  time  of  the  second 

[  Macedonian  war  the  Boman  armies  were  uniformly  sup* 

I  ported  by  transmarine  corn,  and,  though  this  tended  to  the 
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thought,  lives  aocordiog  to  the  instructions  which  that 
master  has  given.  He  is  a  bad  husbandman,  it  is  elsewhere 
said,  who  buys  what  he  can  raise  on  his  own  land ;  a  bad 
father  of  a  household,  who  takes  in  hand  during  the  daj 
what  can  be  done  bv  candle-light,  unless  the  weather  be 
bad ;  a  still  worse,  wno  does  on  a  working-day  what  might 
be  done  on  a  holiday ;  but  worst  of  all  is  he,  who  in  good 
weather  allows  work  to  go  on  within  doors  instead  of  in  the 
open  air.  The  characteristic  enthusiasm  too  of  hi^h  fum- 
ing is  not  wanting;  and  the  golden  rules  are  laid  down, 
that  the  soil  was  given  to  the  husbandman  not  to  be  scoured 
and  swept  but  to  be  sown  and  reaped,  and  that  the  farmer 
therefore  ought  first  to  plant  vines  and  olives  and  only 
thereafter,  and  that  not  too  early  in  life,  to  build  himself 
a  villa.  A  certain  boorishness  marks  the  system,  and, 
instead  of  the  rational  investigation  of  causes  and  effects,  the 
well-known  rules  of  rustic  experience  are  uniformly  brought 
forward ;  yet  there  is  an  evident  endeavour  to  appropriate 
the  experience  of  others  and  the  products  of  foreign  lands : 
in  Cato's  list  of  the  sorts  of  fi*uit  trees,  for  instance,  Qreek, 
African,  and  Spanish  species  appear. 
Hasbanlrj  The  husbandry  of  the  petty  farmer  differed  from  that  of 
oi  the  petty  the  landholder  only  or  chiefly  in  its  being  on  a  smaller  scale. 
fanners.  ^(i^  owner  himself  and  his  children  in  this  case  laboured 
along  with  the  slaves  or  in  their  room.  The  quantity  of 
cattle  was  reduced,  and,  where  an  estate  no  longer  covered 
the  expenses  of  the  plough  and  of  the  yoke  that  drew  it,  the 
hoe  formed  its  substitute.  The  culture  of  the  olive  and 
the  vine  was  less  prominent,  or  was  entu^ly  wanting. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Bome  and  of  other  large  seats  of  con- 
sumption there  existed  also  carefully  irrigated  gardens  for 
flowers  and  vegetables,  somewhat  similar  to  those  which  one 
now  sees  around  Naples ;  and  these  yielded  a  very  abun- 
dant return. 
Paotoral  '  Pastoral  husbandry  was  practised  on  a  &r  greater  scale 
husbaik!i7«  than  agriculture.  An  estate  in  pasture  land  (sdUus)  had 
of  necessity  in  every  case  an  area  considerably  greater  than 
an  arable  estate —the  least  allowance  was  SOOjvffera — and 
it  might  with  advantage  to  the  business  be  indefinitely 
extended.  Italy  is  so  situated  in  respect  of  climate  that 
the  summer  pasture  in  the  mountains  and  the  winter  pasture 
in  the  plains  supplement  each  other :  already  at  that  period, 
just  as  at  the  present  day,  and  for  the  most  part  probably 
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along  the  same  paths,  the  flocks  and  herds  were  driven  in 
spring  from  Apu&a  to  Samnium,  and  in  autumn  hack  again 
from  Samnium  to  Apulia.  The  winter  pasturage,  however, 
as  has  heen  already  ohserved,  did  not  consist  entirely  of 
ground  kept  for  the  purpose,  hut  was  partly  the  grazing 
of  the  stubhles.  Horses,  oxen,  asses,  and  mules  were  reareo, 
chiefly  to  supply  the  animals  required  by  landowners, 
carriers,  soldiers,  and  so  forth ;  herds  of  swine  and  of  goats 
also  were  not  neglected.  But  the  almost  universal  habit  of 
wearing  woollen  stuffs  gave  a  far  greater  independence  and  far 
higher  development  to  the  breeding  of  sheep.  The  manage- 
ment was  in  the  hands  of  slaves,  and  was  on  the  whole  similar 
to  the  management  of  the  arable  estate,  the  cattle-master 
(magister  pecoris)  coming  in  room  of  the  steward.  Through- 
out the  summer  tLe  shepherd-slaves  lived  for  the  most 
part  not  under  a  roof,  but,  often  miles  remote  from  human 
nabitations,  under  sheds  and  sheepfolds ;  it  was  necessary 
therefore  that  the  strongest  men  should  be  selected  for  this 
employment,  that  they  should  be  provided  with  horses  and 
arms,  and  that  they  should  be  allowed  far  greater  freedom 
of  movement  than  was  granted  to  tl^e  slaves  on  arabie 
estates. 

In  order  to  form  some  estimate  of  the  economic  results  Results. 
of  this  system  of  husbandry,  we  must  consider  the  state  of  Competition 
prices,  and  particularly  the  prices  of  •  grain  at  this  period.  **f  '™^»- 
On  an  average  these  were  alarmingly  low ;  and  that  in  great '  ***  ^™* 
measure  through  the  fault  of  the  Soman  government,  which 
in  this  important  question  was  led  into  the  most  fearful 
blunders  not  so  much  by  its  short-sightedness,  as  by  an  un-    ■ 
pardonable  disposition  to  favour  the  proletariate  of  the 
capital  at  the  expense  of  the  farmers  of  Italy.    The  main 
question  here  was  that  of  the  competition  between  trans* 
marine  and  Italian  com.    The  grain,  which  was  delivered 
by  the  provincials  to  the  Boman  government  sometimes  gratu* 
'    itously,  sometimes  for  a  moderate  compensation,  was  in  part 
appli^  by  the  government  to  the  maintenance  of  the  Boman 
official  staff  and  of  the  Soman  armies  on  the  spot,  partly 
given  up  to  the  lessees  of  the  decumte  on  condition  of  their 
either  paying  a  sum  of  money  for  it  or  of  their  undertaking 
to  deliver  certain  quantities  of  grain  at  Borne  or  wherever 
else  it  should  be  required.    Prom  the  time  of  the  second 
[  Macedonian  war  the  Boman  armies  were  uniformly  sup- 
I  ported  by  transmarine  corn,  and,  though  this  tended  to  the 
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tween  penons  of  integrity  by  means  of  an  oath  demanded 
by  the  one  party  and  given  by  the  other — a  mode  of  settle- 
ment which  was  reckoned  valid  oven  in  law ;  and  a  tradi- 
tional rule  enjoined  the  jury,  in  the  absence  of  evidence,  to 
give  their  verdict  in  &vour  of  the  man  of  unstained  cha* 
ractet  when  opposed  to  one  who  was  disreputable,  and  only  in 
the  event  of  both  parties  being  of  equal  repute  to  give  it  in 
favour  of  the  defendant.*    The  conventional  respectability 
of  the  Bomans  was  especially  apparent  in  the  more  and 
more  strict  enforcement  of  the  rule,  that  no  respectable 
man  should  allow  himself  to  be  paid  for  the  performance  of 
personal  services.    Accordingly  magistrates,  officers,  jory- 
men,  guardians,  and  generally  all  respectable  men  intrusted 
with  public  functions,  received  no  recompense  for  the  services 
which  they  rendered  except,  at  most,  a  compensation  for 
their  bare  outlay  ;  and  not  only  so,  but  the  services  which 
intimate  acquaintances  (omtci)  rendered  to  each  other — such 
as  giving  security,  representation  in  law-suits,   custody 
{depositum),  lending  of  objects  not  intended  to  be  let  on 
hire  {commodatum)^  the  managing  and  attending  to  business 
in  general  (prtxuratio) — were  treated  according  to  the  same 
principle,  so  that  it  was  improper  to  receive  any  compensa- 
tion for  them  and  an  action  was  not  allowable  even  where 
a  compensation  had  been  promised.    How  entirely   the 
man  was  merged  in  the  merchant,  appears  most  disnnctly 
perhaps  in  the  substitution  of  a  money-payment  and  an 
action  at  law  for  duelling — even  for  the  political  duel — ^in 
the  Boman  life  of  this  period.    The  usual  form  of  settling 
questions  of  personal  honour  was  this ;  a  wager  was  laid 
between  the  offender  and  the  party  offended  as  to  the  truth 
or  falsehood  of  the  offensive  assertion,  and  under  the  shape 
of  an  action  for  the  stake  the  question  of  fact  was  submitted 
with  all  the  forms  of  law  to  a  jury ;  the  acceptance  of  such  a 
wager  when  offered  by  the  offended  or  offending  party  was, 
just  like  the  acceptance  of  a  challenge  to  a  duel  at  the 
present  day,  left  open  in  law,  but  in  point  of  honour  it  could 
seldom  be  refused. 

*  The  chief  passage  u  to  this  point  is  the  fragment  of  Cato  in  GeUios, 
xir.  2.  In  the  case  of  the  obligatio  Utteris  also,  t.  e.,  a  daim  baned  solely  on 
the  entry  of  a  debt  in  the  aooount-book  of  the  creditor,  this  legal  recognition  of 
the  personal  credibility  of  the  party,  even  where  his  testimony  in  his  own  caass 
is  concerned,  affords  the  key  of  explanation ;  and  hence  it  happened,  that  in 
later  times,  when  this  mercantile  honour  had  vanished  from  Koman  life,  the 
obligatio  litteria,  while  not  exaotly  abolished,  tell  of  itself  into  desuetude. 
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One  of  the  most  important  consequences  of  this  mercan-  AModl- 
tile  spirit,  which  displajed  itself  with  an  intensity  hardly  tioi» 
conceivable  by  those  not  engaged  in  business,  was  tne  extra- 
ordinary impulse  giyen  to  tne  formation  of  associations.  In 
Rome  this  was  especially  fostered  by  the  system  already  often 
mentioned  as  adopted  by  the  government  in  the  transac- 
tion of  its  business — ^the  system  of  middlemen :  for  from  the 
extent  of  the  transactions  it  was  natural,  and  it  was  pro- 
bably often  required  by  the  state  for  the  sake  of  greater 
security,  that  capitalists  should  undertake  such  leases  and 
contracts  not  individually,  but  in  partnership.  All  great 
transactions  were  organized  on  the  model  of  these  state- 
contracts.  Indications  are  even  found  of  the  occurrence 
among  the  Bomans  of  that  feature  so  characteristic  of  the 
system  of  association — a  coalition  of  rival  companies  in 
order  jointly  to  establish  monopolist  prices.*  In  trans- 
marine transactions  more  especially  and  such  as  were 
otherwise  attended  with  considerable  risk,  the  system  of 
partnership  was  so  extensively  adopted,  that  it  practically 
took  the  place  of  insurance,  which  was  unknown  to  anti- 
quity. Nothinfi;  was  more  common  than  the  nautical  loan, 
as  it  was  called — ^the  modem  "  bottomry  " — ^by  which  the 
risk  and  gain  of  transmarine  traffic  were  proportionally 
distributed  among  the.  owners  of  the  vessel  and  cargo  and 
all  the  capitalists  who  had  advanced  money  for  the  voyage. 
It  was,  however,  a  general  rule  of  Boman  economy  that  one 
should  rather  take  small  shares  in  many  speculations  than 
speculate  independently ;  Cato  advised  the  capitalist  not  to 
fit  out  a  single  ship  with  his  money,  but  to  enter  into  con- 
cert with  forty-nine  other  capitalists  so  as  to  send  out  fifby 
ships  and  tafe  an  interest  to  the  extent  of  a  fiftieth  share 
in  each.  The  greater  complication  thus  introduced  into 
business  was  overcome  by  the  Bomon  merchant  through 

*  In  the  remarkable  model  contract  given  by  Cato  (141)  for  the  letting  of 
the  olive-harvest,  there  is  the  following  paragraph  :•— 

*'  None  [of  the  persons  desiroos  to  contract  on  the  occasion  of  letting]  shall 
withdraw,  for  the  sake  of  cansing  the  gathering  and  pressing  of  the  olives  to  be 
let  at  a  dearer  rate  ;  except  when  [the  joint  bidder}  imm^atelj  names  [the 
other  bidder]  as  his  partner.  If  this  rule  shall  appear  to  have  been  infringed, 
all  the  partners  [of  the  company  with  which  the  contract  has  been  concladedj 
shall,  if  desired  by  the  landlord  or  the  overseer  appointed  by  him,  take  an  oath 
[that  they  have  not  conspired  in  this  way  to  prevent  competition].  If  they  do 
not  take  the  oath,  the  stipuUted  price  is  not  to  be  paid."  It  is  tacitly  aa- 
snroed  that  the  contract  is  taken  by  a  company,  not  by  an  individual  capitalist. 

yoL.  n.  2  0 
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^  his  punctual  laboriousness  and  his  sTstem  of  management 

by  slaves  and  freedmen,  which,  regarded  firom  the  point  of 
view  of  the  pure  capitalist,  was  far  preferable  to  our  count* 
ing-house  system.  Thus  these  mercantile  companies,  vrith 
their  hundred  ramifications,  largely  influenced  the  economy 
of  every  Boman  of  note.  There  was,  according  to  the  testi- 
mony of  Polybius,  hardly  a  man  of  means  in  Bome  who 
had  not  been  concerned  as  an  avowed  or  silent  partner  in 
leasing  the  public  revenues ;  and  much  more  must  each 
have  mvested  on  an  average  a  considerable  portion  of  his 
capital  in  mercantile  associations  generally. 

All  this,  moreover,  laid  the  foundation  tor  that  endurance 
of  Boman  wealth,  which  was  perhaps  still  more  remarkable 
than  its  magnitude.  The  phenomenon  unique  perhaps  of 
its  kind,  to  which  we  have  already  called  attention  (P.  325), 
viz.,  that  the  social  status  of  the  great  houses  remained  almost 
the  same  for  several  centuries,  finds  its  explanation  in  the 
somewhat  narrow  but  solid  principles  on  which  they  managed 
their  mercantile  property. 
Monejed  In  consequence  of  the  one-sided  prominence  assigned  to 
aristocracy,  capital  in  the  Boman  economy,  the  evils  inseparable  from 
a  pure  capitalist  system  could  not  fail  to  appear. 

Civil  equality,  which  had  already  received  a  fatal  wound 
through  tne  nse  of  the  ruling  order  of  lords,  suffered 
an  equally  severe  blow  in  consequence  of  the  line  of  social 
demarcation  becoming  more  and  more  distinctly  drawn 
between  the  rich  and  the  poor.    Nothing  more  effectually 
promoted  this  separation  in  a  downward  direction,  than  the 
already-mentioned  rule — apparently  a  matter  of  indifference, 
but  in  reality  involving  the  deepest  arrogance  and  inso- 
lence on  the  part  of  the  capitalists — that  it  was  disgraceful 
to  take  money  for  work  ;  a  wall  of  partition  was  thus  raised 
not  merely  between  the  common  day-labourer  or  artisan 
and  the  respectable  landlord  or  manufacturer,  but  also 
between  the  soldier  or  subaltern  and  the  military  tribune, 
and  between  the  clerk  or  messenger  and  the  magistrate. 
In  an  upward  direction  a  similar  barrier  was  raised  by  the 
Claudian  law  instigated  by  Gains  Flaminius  (shortly  liefore 
818.      536),  which  prohibited  senators  and  senators'  sons  from 
possessing  sealing  vessels  except  for  the  transport  of  the 
produce  of  their  estates,  and  probably  also  from  participating 
m  public  contracts — forbidding  them  generally  from  carty- 
ing  on  whatever  the  Bomans  mcluded  under  the  head  of 
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'^  speculation  "  (qtusstus).*  It  is  true  that  this  enactment  was 
not  called  for  by  the  senators ;  it  was  on  the  contrary  a  work 
of  the  democratic  opposition,  which  perhaps  desired  in  the 
first  instance  merely  to  prevent  the  evil  of  members  of  the 
governing  class  personally  entering  into  dealings  with  the 
government.  It  may  be,  moreover,  that  the  capitalists  in 
this  instance,  as  so  often  afterwards,  made  common  cause 
with  the  democratic  partv,  and  seized  the  opportunity  of 
diminishing  competition  by  the  exclusion  of  the  senators. 
The  former  object  was,  of  course,  only  imperfectly  attained, 
for  the  system  of  partnership  opened  up  to  the  senators 
ample  facilities  for  continuing  to  speculate  m  secret ;  but  this 
decree  of  the  people  drew  a  le^  line  of  demarcation  be- 
tween those  nobles  who  did  not  speculate  at  all,  or  at  any 
rate  not  openly,  and  those  who  did,  and  it  placed  alongside 
of  the  aristocracy  which  was  primarily  political  an  aristocracy 
which  was  purely  moneyed — the  equestrian  order,  as  it  was 
afterwards  called,  whose  rivalries  with  the  senatorial  order 
fin  the  history  of  the  following  century. 

A  further  consequence  of  the  one-sided  ]X)wer  of  capital  Sterility 
was  the  disproportionate  prominence  of  those  branches  of  **^V** 
business  which  were  the  most  sterile  and  the  least  produc-  ^g^^^*' 
tive  to  the  national  economy  as  a  whole.    Industrial  art,   * 
which  ought  to  have  held  tne  highest  place,  in  fact  occu- 
pied the  lowest.    Commerce  flourished;  but  it  was  uni- 
versally non-reciprocal.     Even  on  the  northern  frontier  the 
Bomans  do  not  seem  to  have  been  able  to  give  merchandise 
in  exchange  for  the  slaves,  who  were  brought  in  numbers 
from  the   Celtic  and  probably  even  from  the  Germanic 
territories  to  Ariminum  and  the  other  markets  of  northern 
Italy ;  at  least  in  523  the  export  of  silver  money  to  the       231. 
Celtic  territory  was  prohibited  by  the  Boman  government. 
In  the  intercourse  with  Ghreece,  Syria,  Egypt,  Cyrene,  and 
Carthage,  the  balance  of  trade  was  necessanly  unfavour* 
able''  to  Italy.    Eome  began  to  become  the  capital  of  the 
Mediterranean  states,  and  Italy  to  become  the  suburbs  of 
Borne ;  the  Bomans  had  no  wish  to  be  anything  more,  and 

♦  Livy  (xxi.,  63  comp.  Cic.  Verr.  ▼.  18,  45)  mentions  only  the  eoACtment 
as  to  the  sea-going  vessels  ;  bat  Asconios  (in  Or.  de  Toga  Cand,  p.  94.  OreiL) 
and  Dio  (Iv.  10,  5)  state  that  the  senator  was  also  forbidden  by  law  to  under- 
take state-contracts  {redempticnes)  ;  and,  as  according  to  Livy  **  all  specula- 
tion was  considered  indecorous  in  a  senator,"  the  Claudian  law  probably  went 
farther  than  he  states. 
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in  their  opulent  indifference  were  satisfied  with  a  non-recipro- 
cal commerce,  such  as  every  city  which  is  nothing  more  than 
a  capital  necessarilj  carries  on — they  possessea,  forsooth, 
money  enough  to  pa^r  for  everything  which  they  needed, 
and  for  everjrthing  which  they  did  not  need.  On  the  other 
hand  the  most  unproductive  oi  all  sorts  of  business,  the  traffic 
in  money  and  the  farming  of  the  revenue,  formed  the  true 
mainstay  and  stronghold  of  the  Boman  economy.  And, 
lastly,  whatever  elements  that  economy  had  contained  for 
the  production  of  a  prosperous  middle  dass  and  of  a  lower 
one  provided  with  sufficient  subsistence  were  extinguished 
by  the  unhappy  system  of  em{)loyinfi;  slaves,  or,  at  the  best, 
contributed  to  the  multiplication  of  the  troublesome  order 
of  freedmeu. 

But  above  all  the  deep-rooted  immorality,  which  is  inhe- 
reut  in  an  economy  of  pure  capital,  ate  into  the  heart  of 
society  and  of  the  commonwealtn,  and  substituted  an  abso- 
lute selfishness  for  humanity  and  patriotism.  The  better  por- 
tion of  the  nation  were  very  clearly  aware  of  the  seeds  of 
corruption  which  lurked  in  that  pursuit  of  gain ;  and  the 
instinctive  hatred  of  the  great  multitude,  as  well  as  the 
displeasure  of  the  well-disposed  statesman,  was  especially 
directed  against  the  trade  of  the  professional  money-lender, 
which  for  long  had  been  subjected  to  penal  laws  and  still  con- 
tinued under  the  letter  of  the  law  amenable  to  punishment. 
In  a  comedy  of  this  period  the  money-lender  is  told  that 
the  class  to  which  he  belongs  is  on  a  parallel  with  the 
lenones — 

Eodem  hercle  Doa  pano  et  paro ;  parissumi  estis  ibus. 
Hi  saUem  in  occvUiit  loci»  prostant :  vos  in  foro  ipso : 
Vos  fenorey  hi  male  snadendo  et  lustris  lacerant  homines, 
Soffitatwnes  plurimae  propter  vos  populus  scioitf 
Quae  vos  rogatas  rumpitis :  aliquam  reperitis  rimam. 
Quasi  aquam  ferventem  frigidam  esse,  ita  vos  putatis  leges, 

Cato  the  leader  of  the  reform  party  expresses  himself 
still  more  emphatically  than  the  comedian.  *' Lending 
money  at  interest,"  he  says  in  the  preface  to  his  treatise  on 
agriculture,  '*  has  various  advantages,  but  it  is  not  honour- 
able. Our  forefathers  accordingly  ordained,  and  inscribed 
it  among  their  laws,  that  the  thief  should  be  bound  to  pay 
two-fold,  but  the  man  who  takes  interest  four-fold,  compensa- 
tion ;  whence  we  may  infer  how  much  worse  a  citizen  they 
deemed'  the  usurer  than  the  thief.''    There  is  no  great  dif- 
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ference,  he  elsewhere  considers,  between  a  money-lender 
and  a  murderer ;  and  we  must  allow,  that  his  acts  did  not 
fall  short  of  his  words — when  governor  of  Sardinia,  by  his 
rigorous  administration  of  the  law  he  drove  the  Boman 
bankers  to  their  wits'  end.  The  great  majority  of  the  ruling 
senatorial  order  regarded  the  system  of  the  speculators 
with  dislike,  and  not  onl^  conducted  themselves  in  the 
provinces  on  the  whole  with  more  integrity  and  honour 
than  these  moneyed  men,  but  frequently  acted  as  a  check 
on.  them.  Only,  the  frequent  changes  of  the  supreme 
magistrates  and  the  inevitable  inequality  in  their  mode  of 
handling  the  laws  necessarily  rendered  the  effort  to  check 
such  proceedings  in  a  great  measure  ineffectual. 

The  Bomans  perceived  moreover — as  it  was  not  difficult  Reaction 
to  perceive — ^that  it  was  of  far  more  consequence  to  give  a  of  the 
different  direction  to  the  whole  national  economy  than  to  cap»*al**<^ 
exercise  a  police  control  over  speculation  ;  it  was  such  views  J[^St^. 
mainly  that  men  like  Cato  enforced  by  precept  and  ex- 
ample  on   the   Boman  a^culturist.     ''When  our  fore- 
fathers," continues  Cato  in  the  pre£su!e  just  quoted,  *'  pro- 
nounced the  eulogy  of  a  worthy  man,  they  praised  him  as  a 
worthy  farmer  and  a  worthy  landlord ;  he  who  was  thus 
commended  was  thought  to  have  received  the  highest  praise. 
The  merchant  I  deem  energetic  and  diligent  in  the  pursuit 
of  gain ;  but  his  calling  is  too  much  exposed  to  perils  and 
mischances.    On  the  other  hand  farmers  mmish  the  bravest 
men  and  the  ablest  soldiers;  no  calling  is  so  honourable, 
safe,  and  inoffensive  as  theirs,  and  those  who  occupy  them- 
selves with  it  are  least  liable  to  evil  thoughts."    He  was 
wont  to  say  of  himself,  that  his  property  was  derived  solely 
from  two  sources — ^agriculture  and  frugality;  and,  though 
this  was  neither  very  logically  expressed  nor  strictly  conform- 
able to  the  truth,*  yet  Cato  was  not  unjustly  regarded  by  his 
contemporaries  ana  hj  posterity  as  the  model  of  a  Boman 
landlord.     Unhappily  it  is  a  truth  as  remarkable  as  it  is 
painful,  that  this  nusbandiy,  commended  so  much  and  cer- 

*  Cato,  like  erery  other  Roman,  invested  a  part  of  his  means  in  the  breeding 
of  cattle,  and  in  commercial  and  other  ondertakingB.  But  it  was  not  his  habit 
directly  to  violate  the  laws ;  he  neither  specalated  in  state^leases — which  as  a 
senator  he  was  not  allowed  to  do— nor  practised  usury.  It  is  an  injus- 
tice to  charge  him  with  a  practice  in  the  latter  respect  at  variance  with  his 
theory ;  the  fenus  nauticwn,  in  which  he  certainly  engaged,  was  not  a  branch 
of  usury  prohibited  by  the  law ;  it  railly  formed  an  essential  part  of  the  busi- 
ness of  chartering  and  fineighting  vessels. 
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tainly  with  so  entire  good  fiuth  as  a  remedy,  was  itself  per- 
vaded by  the  poison  of  the  capitalist  system.    In  the  case 
of  pastoral  husbandry  this  was  obyious  ;  for  that  reason  it 
was  most  in  favour  with  the  public  and  least  in  favour  with 
the  party  desirous  of  moral  reform.     But  how  stood  the 
case  with  agriculture  itself  ?    The  warfare,  which  from  the 
third  to  the  fifth  century  v.  o.  capital  had  waged  against 
labour,  by  withdrawing  under  the  form  of  interest  on  debt 
the  revenues  of  the  soil  from  the  working  farmers  and 
briuging    them    into  the  hands  of   the    ioly  consuming 
freeholder,  had  been  settled  chiefly  by  the  extension  of  the 
Boman  economy  and  the  transference  of  the  capital  which 
existed  in  Latium  to  the  field  of  mercantile  activity  opened 
up  throughout  the  range  of  the  Mediterranean.    liiow  even 
the  extended  field  of  business  was  no  longer  able  to  contain 
the  increased  mass  of  capital;   and  an  insane  legislation 
laboured  simultaneously  to  compel  the  investment  of  sena- 
torial capital  by  artificial  means  in  Italian  estates,   and 
systematically  to  depreciate  the  arable  land  of  Italy  by 
interference  with  the  prices  of  min.    Thus  there  bi^an  a 
second  campaign  of  capital  against  free  labour  or — what 
was  substantiidly  the  same  thing  in  antiquity — against  the 
small  farmer  system ;  and,  if  the  first  had  been  bad,  it  yet 
seemed  mild  and  humane  as  compared  with  the  second.   The 
capitalists  no  longer  lent  to  the  farmer  at  interest — a  course 
which  in  itself  was  not  now  practicable  because  the  petty 
landholder  no  longer  produced  any  surplus  of  consequence, 
and  was  moreover  not  sufficiently  simple  and  radical — but 
they  bought  up  the  farms  and  converted  them,  at  the 
best,  into  estates  managed  by  stewards  and  wrought  by 
slaves.    This  also  was  GdlLed  agriculture ;  it  was  in  reality 
the  application  of  the  capitalist  system  to  the  produce  of 
the  soil.     The  description  of  the  husbandmen,  which  Cato 
gives,  is  exceUent  and  quite  just ;  but  how  does  it  corre- 
spond to  the  system  itself  which  he  portrays  and  recom- 
mends ?    If  a  Boman  senator,  as  must  not  unfrequently 
have  been  the  case,  possessed  four  such  estates  as  that 
described  by  Cato,  the  same  space,  which  in  the  olden  time 
when  small  holdings  prevailed  had  supported  from  100  to 
150  fimners'  families,  was  now  occupied  by  one  family 
of  free  persons  and  about  50,  for    the   most   part  un- 
married, slaves.     If  this  was  the  remedy  by  wnich  the 
decaying  national  economy  was  to  be  restored  to  vigour, 
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it  bore,  unhappily,  an  aspect  of  extreme  resemblance  to  the 
disease. 

The  eeneral  result  of  this  system  is  onljr  too  clearly  Develop- 
obvious  in  the  changed  proportions  of  the  population.     It  is  mentor 
true  that  the  condition  of  the  yarious  districts  of  Italy  was  ^^^^* 
yerj  unequal,  and  some  were  eyen  prosperous.    The  mrms, 
instituted  in  great  numbers  in  the  region  between  the 
Apennines  and  the  Po  at  the  time  of  its  colonization,  did 
not   so  speedily   disappear.      Polybius,  who   visited  that 
quarter  not  long  after  the  dose  of  the  present  period,  com- 
mends its  numerous,  handsome,  and  vigorous  population : 
with  a  just  legislation  as  to  com  it  would  perhaps  have  been 
possible  to  make  the  basin  of  the  Po,  and  not  Sicily,  the 
granary  of  the  capital.     In  like  manner  Picenum  and  the 
so-called  ager  GaUicus  acquired  a  numerous  body  of  farmers 
through  the  distributions  of  domain-land  consequent  on  the 
Plaminian  law  of  522 — a  body,  however,  which  was  sadly      232. 
reduced  in  the  Hannibalic  war.    In  Etruria,  and  perhaps 
also  in  TJmbria,  the  internal  condition  of  the  subject  com- 
munities was  unfavourable  to  the  flourishing  of  a  class  of 
free  farmers.    Matters  were  better  in  Latium — ^which  could 
not  be  entirely  deprived  of  the  advantages  of  the  market  of 
the  capital,  and  which  had  on  the  whole  been  spared  by 
the  Hannibalic  war — ^as  well  as  in  the  secluded  mountain- 
valleys  of  the  Marsians  and  Sabellians.     On  the  other  hand 
the  Hannibalic  war  had  fearfully  devastated  southern  Italy 
and  had  ruined,  in  addition  to  a  number  of  smaller  places^ 
its  two  largest  cities,  Capua  and  Tarentum,  both  once  able 
to  send  into  the  field  armies  of  30,000  men.     Samnium  had 
recovered  from  the  severe  wars  of  the  fifth  century :  accord- 
ing to  the  census  of  629  it  was  in  a  position  to  furnish  as      225. 
many  men  capable  of  arms  as  all  the  Latin  towns,  and  it 
was  probably  at  that  time,  next  to  the  ager  RomanuSy  the 
most  fiourishing  region  of  the  neninsula.    But  the  Hanni- 
balic war  had  desolated  the  land  afresh,  and  the  assisnations 
of  land  in  that  quarter  to  the  soldiers  of  Scipios  army, 
although  considerable,  probably  did  not  cover  the  loss. 
Campania  and  Apulia,  both  hitnerto  well-peopled  regions, 
were  still  worse  treated  in  the  same  war  by  friend  and  foe. 
In  Apulia,  no  doubt,  assignations  of  land  were  made  after- 
wards, but  the  colonies  instituted  there  were  not  suocessfdL 
The  beautiful  plain  of  Campania  remained  better  peopled ; 
but  the  territory  of  Capua  and  of  the  other  communities 
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broken  up  in  the  Hannibalic  war  became  public  property, 
and  the  occupants  of  it  were  uniformlj  not  proprietors,  but 
petty  temporary  lessees.     Lastly,  in  the  wide  Lucanian  and 
Bruttian  territories  the  population,  which  was  already  very 
thin  before  the  EAnnibalic  war,  was  visited  by  the  whole 
severity  of  the  war  itself  and  of  the  penal  executions  that 
followed  in  its  train ;  nor  was  much  done  on  the  part  of 
Borne  to  revive  the  Mriculture  there — ^with  the  exception 
perhaps  of  Valentia  ( Vibo,  now  Monteleone),  none  of  the 
colonies  established  there  attained  any  real  prosperity. 
Palling  off       With  every  allowance  for  the  inequality  in  the  political 
in  the         and  economic  circumstances  of  the  different  districts  and  for 
population,  ^j^^  comparatively  flourishing;  condition  of  several  of  them, 
the  retrogression  is  yet  on  the  whole  unmistakeable,  and  it 
is  confirmed  bv  the  most  indisputable  testimonies  as  to  the 
general  condition  of  Italy.     Cato  and  Polybius  agree  in 
stating,  that  Italy  was  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  century  far 
weaker  in  population  than  at  the  end  of  the  fifth,  and  was 
no  longer  able  to  furnish  armies  so  large  as  in  the  fii«t 
Punic  war.    The  increasing  difficulty  of  the  levy,  the  neces- 
sity of  lowering  the  qualification  for  service  in  the  legions, 
and  the  complaints  of  the  allies  as  to  the  magnitude  of  the 
contingents  to  be  furnished  by  them,  confirm  these  state- 
ments ;  and,  in  the  case  of  the  Boman  burgesses,  the  num-> 
252.      bers  tell  the  same  tale.  In  602,  shortly  after  the  expedition 
of  Begulus  to  Africa,  they  amounted  to  298,000  men  capable 
of  arms  ;  thirty  years  later,  shortly  before  the  commence- 
220.      ment  of  the  Hannibalic  war  (534),  they  had  fallen  oS  to 
270,000,  or  by  a  tenth,  and  again  twenty  years  after  that, 
204.      shortly  before  the  end  of  the  same  war  (550),  to  2I4i,000, 
or  by  a  fourth ;  and  a  generation  af):erwards--during  which 
no  extraordinary  losses  occurred,  but  the  institution  of  the 
great  burgess-colonies  in  the   plain  of  northern  Italy  in 
particular  occasioned  a   perceptible    and  exceptional  in- 
crease— the  numbers  of  the  burgesses  had  hardly  again 
reached  the  point  at  which  they  stood  at  the  commence* 
ment  of  this  period.   If  we  had  similar  statements  regarding 
the  Italian  population  generally,  they  would  beyond  aU 
doubt  exhibit  a  deficit  relatively  still  more  considerable. 
The  decline  of  the  national  vigour  less  admits  of  proof ;  but 
it  is  stated  by  the  writers  on  agricultui^,  that  fiesh   and 
milk  disappeared  more  and  more  from  the  diet  of  the 
common  people.    At  the  same  time  the  slave  population 
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increased,  as  the  6ree  population  declined.  In  Apulia, 
Lucania,  and  the  Bruttian  land,  pastoral  husbandry  must 
already  in  Cato's  time  have  preponderated  over  agriculture ; 
the  half-savage  slave-herdsmen  nad  in  reality  the  command 
of  the  country.  Apulia  was  rendered  so  insecure  by  them, 
that  a  strong  force  had  to  be  stationed  there;  in  569  a  185. 
slave-conspiracy  planned  on  the  largest  scale,  and  inter- 
woven with  the  proceedings  of  the  Bacchanalia,  was  dis- 
covered there,  and  nearly  7000  men  were  judicially  con- 
demned. In  Etruria  also  Boman  troops  were  obliged  to 
take  the  field  against  a  band  of  slaves  (558),  and  even  in  196. 
Latium  there  were  instances  in  which  towns  Hke  Setia  and 
Praeneste  were  in  danger  of  being  surprised  by  a  band  of 
runaway  serfs  (556).  The  nation  was  visibly  diminish-  19H. 
ing,  and  the  community  of  free  citizens  was  resolving  itself 
into  a  body  composed  of  masters  and  slaves ;  and,  although 
it  was  in  the  first  instance  the  two  long  wars  with  Carthage 
which  decimated  and  ruined  both  the  burgesses  and  the 
allies,  the  Boman  capitalists  beyond  doubt  contributed  quite 
as  much  as  Hamilcar  and  Hannibal  to  the  decline  in  the 
vigour  and  the  numbers  of  the  Italian  people.  No  one  can 
say  whether  the  government  could  have  rendered  help ; 
but  it  was  an  alarming  and  discreditable  fact,  that  the 
circles  of  the  Boman  aristocracy,  well-meaning  and  ener- 
getic as  for  the  most  part  thej  were,  never  once  showed 
any  insight  into  the  real  gravity  of  the  situation  or  any 
foreboding  of  the  full  magnitude  of  the  danger.  When  a 
Boman  lady  belonging  to  the  high  nobility,  the  sister  of 
one  of  the  numerous  citizen-admirals  who  in  the  first  Funic 
war  had  ruined  the  fleets  of  the  state,  one  daj  got  among  a 
crowd  in  the  Boman  Forum,  she  said  aloud  m  the  hearing 
of  those  around,  that  it  was  hieh  time  to  place  her  brother 
once  more  at  the  head  of  the  fleet  and  to  lighten  the  pres- 
sure in  the  market-place  by  bleeding  the  citizens  a&esh 
(508).  Those  who  thus  thought  and  spoke  were,  no  doubt,  a  246. 
small  minority ;  nevertheless  this  outrageous  speech  was 
simply  a  forcible  expression  of  the  criminal  indifierence  with 
which  the  whole  noble  and  rich  world  looked  down  on  the 
common  citizens  and  farmers.  They  did  not  exactly  desire 
their  destruction,  but  they  allowed  it  to  run  its  course ; 
and  BO  desolation  advanced  with  gigantic  steps  over  the 
flourishing  land  of  Italy,  where  countless  numbers  of  free 
men  had  lately  rejoiced  in  moderate,  and  merited  prosperity. 
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CHAPTEE  Xni. 

FAITH  AND  MANNERS. 

Roman  aus-  Lirs,  in  the  case  of  the  Roman,  was  spent  under  oonditions 
terity  and    of  austere  restraint,  and,  the  nobler  he  was,  the  less  he  was 
^??"*        a  free  man.   All-powerful  custom  restricted  him  to  a  narrow 
^*"  ^'         range  of  thought  and  action ;  and  to  have  led  a  serious  and 
strict  or,  to  use  the  characteristic  Latin  expressions,  a  grave 
and  severe  life,  was  his  glorj.    Neither  more  nor  less  was 
expected  of  a  Boman  than  that  he  should  keep  his  household 
in  good  order  and  unflinchingly  bear  his  part  of  counsel 
and  action  in  public  affairs.     Sut,  while  the  individual  had 
neither  the  wish  nor  the  power  to  be  aught  else  than  a 
member  of  the  community,  the  glory  and  the  might  of  that 
community  were  felt  by  ever^  individual  citizen  as  a  per- 
sonal possession  to  be  ^nsmitted  along  with  his  name  and 
his  homestead  to  his  posterity ;  and  thus,  as  one  generation 
after  another  was  laid  in  the  tomb  and  each  in  succession 
added  its  fresh  contribution  to  the  stock  of  ancient  honours, 
the  sense  of  collective  dignity  in  the  noble  families  of  Borne 
swelled  into  that  mighty  pride  of  Roman  citizenship,  to 
which  the  earth  has  never  perhaps  witnessed  a  parallel,  and 
the  traces  of  which,  as  singular  as  they  are  grand,  seem  to 
us  whenever  we  meet  them  to  belong  as  it  were  to  another 
world.     It  was  one  of  the  characteristic  peculiarities  of  this 
powerful  pride  of  citizenship,  that,  while  not  suppressed,  it 
was  yet  compelled  by  the  rigid  simplicity  and  equality  that 
prevailed  among  the  citizens  to  remain  locked  up  within  the 
breast  during  life,  and  was  only  allowed  to  find  expression 
after  death ;   but  it  was  displayed  in  the  funeral  of  the 
man  of  distinction  so  conspicuously  and  intensely,  that  this 
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ceremonial  is  better  fitted  than  aoj  other  phenomenon  of 
Boman  life  to  give  to  us  who  live  in  other  times  a  glimpse 
of  that  wondernil  spirit  of  the  Somans. 

It  was  a  singular  procession,  at  which  the  citizens  were  A  Romfes 
invited  to  be  present  by  the  summons  of  the  public  crier :  funenl. 
^  Yonder  wamor  is  dead ;  whoever  can,  let  him  come  to 
escort  Lucius  iBmilius ;  he  is  borne  forth  from  his  house." 
It  was  opened  by  bands  of  wailing  women,  musicians,  and 
dancers ;  one  of  the  latter  was  oressed  out  and  furnished 
with  a  mask  in  imitation  of  the  deceased,  and  bj  gesture 
probably  and  action  recalled  once  more  to  the  mulntude  the 
appearance  of  the  well-known  man.    Then  followed  the 
most  magnificent  and  peculiar  part  of  the  solemnity — the 
procession  of  ancestors — ^before  which  all  the  rest  of  the 
pageant  so  faded  in  comparison,  that  noblemen  of  ^he  true 
Roman  type  enjoined  their  heirs  to  restrict  the  funeral  pomp 
to  that  procession  alone.    We  have  already  mentioned  that 
the  images  of  those  ancestors  who  had  filled  the  curule 
ledileship  or  any  higher  ordinary  magistracy,  wrought  in  wax 
and  painted, — modelled  as  far  as  possible  after  lire,  but  not 
wannnff  even  for  the  earlier  ages  up  to  and  beyond  the 
time  of  the  kings — ^were  wont  to  be  placed  in  wooden  niches 
aloi^  the  walls  of  the  &mily  hall,  and  were  regarded  as  the 
chief  ornament  of  the  house.     When  a  death  occurred  in 
the  family,  suitable  persons,  chiefly  actors,  were  dressed  up 
with  these  masks  and  the  corresponding  official  costume  to 
take  part  in  the  funeral  ceremony,  so  that  the  ancestors — 
each  m  the  principal  dress  worn  by  him  in  his  lifetime,  the 
triumphator  in  his  gold-embroidered,  the   censor  in  his 
purple,  and  the  consul  in  his  purple-bordered,  robe,  with 
their  lictors  and  the  other  insignia  of  office — all  in  chariots 
gave  the  final  escort  to  the  dead.     On  the  bier  overspread 
with  massive  purple  and  gold-embroidered  coverlets  and  fine 
linen  cloths  lay  the  deceased  himself,  likewise  in  the  full 
costume  of  the  highest  office  which  he  had  filled,  and  sur- 
rounded by  the  armour  of  the  enemies  whom  he  had  slain 
and  by  the  chaplets  which  in  jest  or  earnest  he  had  won. 
Behind  the  bier  came  the  tnoumers,  all  dressed  in  black  and 
without  ornament,  the  sons  of  the  deceased  with  their  heads 
veiled,  the  daughters  without  veil,  the  relatives  and  clans- 
men, the  friends,  the  clients  and  freedmen.  Thus  the  proces- 
sion passed  on  to  the  Forum.    There'  the  corpse  was  placed 
in  an  erect  position;  the  ancestors  descended  from  their 
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chariots  and  seated  themselves  in  the  curule  chairs;  aod 
the  son  or  nearest  gentile  kinsman  of  the  deceased  ascended 
the  rostra,  in  order  to  announce  to  the  assemhled  multitude 
in  simple  recital  the  names  and  deeds  of  each  of  the  men 
sitting  in  a  circle  around  him  and,  last  of  all,  those  of  hixa 
who  had  recently  died. 

This  may  be  called  a  barbarous  custom,  and  a  nation  of 
artistic  feelings  would  certainly  not  have  tolerated  the  con- 
tinuance of  this  odd  resurrection  of  the  dead  down  to  an 
epoch  of  fully  developed  civilization ;  but  even  Greeks  who 
were  very  dispassionate  and  but  little  disposed  to  reve- 
rence, such  as  Polybius,  acknowledged  the  imposing  effect 
produced  by  the  naive  pomp  of  this  funeral  ceremony.     It 
was  a  conception  essentially  in  keeping  with  the  grave 
solemnity,  the  uniform  movement,  and  the  proud  dignity  of 
Boman  life,  that  departed  generations  should  continue  to 
walk,  as  it  were,  corporeally  among  the  living,  and  that, 
when  a  burgess  weary  of  labours  and  of  honours  was 
gathered  to  his  fathers,  these  fathers  themselves  should 
appear  in  the  Forum  to  receive  him  among  their  number. 

The  new         But  the  Bomans  had  now  reached  a  crisis  of  transition. 

Helleninn.   Now  that  the  power  of  Bome  was  no  longer  confined  to 
Italy  but  had  spread  far  and  wide  to  the  west  and  to  the  east, 
the  days  of  the  old  home  life  of  Italy  were  over,  and  a  Hel-* 
lenizing  civilization  came  in  its  room.    It  is  true  that  Italy 
had  been  subject  to  the  influence  of  Gfreece,  ever  since  it 
had  a  history  at  all.     We  have  formerly  shown  how  the 
youthful  Greece  and  the  youthful  Italy — both  of  them  with 
some  measure  of  simplicity  and  originality — ^gave  and  re- 
ceived intellectual  impulses;  and  how  at  a  later  period 
Bome  endeavoured  after  a  more  external  manner  to  appro- 
priate to  practical  use  the  language  and  inventions  of  the 
Greeks.    Jout  the  Hellenism  of  the  Bomans  of  the  present 
period  was,  in  its  causes  as  well  as  its  consequences,  some- 
thing essentiallv  new.     The  Bomans  began  to  feel  the  lack 
of  a  richer  intellectual  life,  and  to  be  startled  as  it  were  at 
their  own  utter  want  of  mental  culture ;  and,  if  even  nations 
of  artistic  gifts,  such  as  the  English  and  Germans,  have  not 
disdained  in  the  pauses  of  their  own  productiveness  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  paltry  French  culture  for  filling  up  the 
gap,  it  need  excite  no  surprise  that  the  Italian  nation  now 
flung  itself  with   eager  7'eal  on  the  glorious  treasures  as 
well  as  on  the  vile  reniae  of  the  intellectual  development  of 
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Hellas.    But  it  was  an  impulse  still  more  profound  and 
deep-rooted,  whicl^  carried  the  Eomans  irresistibly  into  the 
HeUenic  vortex.    Hellenic  civilization  still  assumed  that 
name,  but  it  was  Hellenic  no  longer ;  it  was,  in  fact,  hu- 
manistic aild  cosmopolitan.    It  had  solved  the  problem  of 
moulding  a  mass  of  different  nations  into  one  whole  com- 
pletely in  the  field  of  intellect,  and  to  a  certain  degree  in 
that  of  politics ;  and,  now  when  the  same  task  on  a  wider 
scale  devolved  on  Bome,  she  entered  on  the  possession  of 
Hellenism  along  with  the  rest  of  the  inheritance  of  Alex- 
ander the  Ghreat.    Hellenism  therefore  was  no  longer  a  mere 
stimulus,  or  subordinate  influence ;  it  penetrated  the  Italian 
nation  to  the  very  core.     Of  course,  the  vigorous  home 
life  of  Italy  strove  against  the  foreign  element.     It  was 
only  after  a  most  vehement  struggle  that  the  Italian  farmer 
abandoned  the  field  to  the  cosmopolite  of  the  capital ;  and, 
as  in  Germany  the  French  coat  called  forth  the  national 
Grermanic  frock,  so  the  reaction  against  Hellenism  aroused  in 
Bome  a  tendency,  which  opposed  the  influence  of  Greece 
on  principle  in  a  style  to  which  earlier  centuries  were  edto- 
pether  unaccustomed,  and  in  doin^  so  fell  not  unj&equently 
mto  downright  follies  and  absurdities. 

No  department  of  human  action  or  thought  remained  HelleDism 
unaffected  by  this  struggle  between  the  new  fashion  and  ^  politics, 
the  old.  Even  political  relations  were  lar^ly  influenced  by 
it.  The  whimsical  project  of  emancipatmg  the  Hellenes, 
the  well-deserved  failure  of  which  has  already  oeen  described^ 
the  kindred,  likewise  Hellenic,  idea  of  combining  republics 
in  a  common  opposition  to  kings,  and  the  desire  of  propa- 
gating Hellenic  polity  at  the  expense  of  eastern  despotism 
— ^wluch  were  the  two  principles  that  regulated,  tor  in- 
stance, the  treatment  of  Macedonia — ^were  £ced  ideas  of  the 
new  school,  just  as  dread  of  the  Carthaginians  was  the  fixed 
idea  of  the  old ;  and,  if  Cato  pushed  the  latter  to  a  ridicu- 
lous excess,  Philhellenism  now  and  then  indulged  in  extra- 
vagances at  least  as  foolish.  Eor  example,  the  conqueror  of 
king  Antiochus  not  only  had  a  statue  of  himself  in  Greek 
costume  erected  on  the  Capitol,  but  also,  instead  of  calling 
himself  in  good  Latin  Asiaticus,  assinned  the  meaningless 
indeed  and  anomalous,  but  yet  magnificent  and  almost 
Greek,  surname  of  Asiagenus,*    A  more  important  oonae- 

*  That  Asiagenus  was  the  original  title  of  the  hero  of  Hagnesia  and  of  his 
descendants,  is  established  b^  coins  and  inscripttoos ;  the  &ct  that  the  Capito- 
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I 

I  quenoe  of  this  attitude  of  the  ruling  nation  towards  Hel- 

I  lenism  was,  that  the  process  of  Latinizing  gained  grouna 

everywhere    in    Italy   except  where  it    encountered    the 

Hellenes.   The  cities  of  the  Greeks  in  Italy,  so  far  as  the  war 

had  not  destroyed  them,  remained  Greek.     Apulia,  about 

which,  it  is  true,  the  Eomans  gave  themselves  little  concern, 

appears  about  this  very  epoch  to  have  been  thoroughly 

pervaded    by  Hellenism,  and  the  local  civilization   there 

I  seems  to  have  attained  the  level  of  the  decaying  Hellenic 

I  culture  by  its  side.     Tradition  is  silent  on  the  matter ;  but 

I  the  numerous  coins  of  cities,   uniformly  furnished   with 

Greek  inscriptions,  and  the  manufacture  of  painted  vases 
after  the  Greek  style,  which  was  carried  on  only  in  that  part 
of  Italy  with  more  ambition  and  gaudiness  than  taste, 
show  tnat  Apulia  had  completely  adopted  Greek  habits  and 
Ghreek  art. 

But  the  real  struggle  between  Hellenism  and  its  national 
antagonists  during  the  present  period  was  carried  on  in  the 
field  of  faith,  of  manners,  and  of  art  and  literature ;  and  we 
must  not  omit  to  attempt  some  delineation  of  this  great 
strife  of  principles,  however  difficult  it  may  be  to  present  a 
i  summary  view  of  the  myriad  forms  and  aspects  which  the 

conflict  assumed. 
Thenatioiial     The  extent  to  which  the  old  simple  faith  still  retained  a 
I  "^{P?**"*^  living  hold  on  the  Italian  mind,  is  shown  very  clearly 

unbdief.      -^j  the  admiration  or  astonishment  which  this  problem  of 
Italian  piety  excited  among  the  contemporary  Greeks.     On 
occasion  of  a  conflict  with  the  ^tolians  it  was  reported  of 
the  Boman  commander-in-chief  that  during  the  oattle  he 
was  wholly  engjaged  in  praying  and  sacrificing  like  a  priest ; 
whereas  rolybius  with  his  somewhat  stale  moralizing  calls 
the  attention  of  his  countrymen  to  the  political  usefulness 
of  this  piety,  and  admonishes  them  that  a  state  cannot  con- 
sist of  wise  men  alone,  and  that  such  ceremonies  are  very 
convenient  for  the  sake  of  the  multitude. 
Religions         But  if  Italy  still  possessed — ^what  had  long  been  a  mere 
economy,     antiquarian  curiosity  in  Hellas — a  national  religion,  it  was 
already  visibly  beginning  to  be  ossified  into  theology.    The 


line  Fasti  call  him  Aaiaiicus  is  one  of  several  traces  indicating  that  these  hare 
undergone  a  ncQ-contemporaneous  revision.  The  former  surname  can  onlj 
be  a  cormpdon  of  'Actaiyiyjis — the  form  which  later  authors  substituted 
tor  it— which  signifies  not  a  conqneror  of  Asia,  but  an  Asiatic  bj  birth. 
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torpor  creeping  oyer  faith  is  nowhere  perhaps  so  distinctly 
apparent  as  in  the  alterations  in  the  economy  of  divine 
service  and  of  the  priesthood.    The  public  service  of  the 
gods  became  not  omj  more  tedious,  but  above  all  more  and 
more  costly.    In  558  there  was  added  to  the  three  old       196. 
colleges  of  augurs,  pontifices,  and  keepers  of  oracles,  a 
fourth  consisting  of  three  "  banquet-masters  "  (tres  viri  «pt«-  * 
lones),  solely  for  the  important  piu^ose  of  superintendmg 
the   banquets  of  the  gods.    The  priests  as  well  as  the 
gods  had  a  just  title  to  their  feasts ;  new  institutions,  how- 
ever, were  not  needed  with  that  view,  as  every  college 
applied  itself  with  zeal  and  devotion  to  its  convivial  affairs. 
The  clerical  banquets  were  accompanied  by  the  claim  of 
clerical  immunities.    The  priests  even  in  times  of  grave  em- 
barrassment claimed  the  right  of  exemption  from  public 
burdens,  and  only  after  very  troublesome  controversy  sub- 
mitted to  make  payment  of  the  taxes  in  arrear  (558).    To       196. 
the  individual,  as  well  as  to  the  community,  piety  became  a 
more  and  more  costly  article.    The  custom  of  instituting 
endowments,  and  generally  of  undertaking  permanent  pecu- 
niary obligations,  for  religious    objects  prevailed  among 
the  Komans  in  a  manner  similar  to  its  presence  in  Boman 
Catholic  countries  at  the  present  day.  These  endowments — 
•particularly  after  they  came  to  be  regarded  by  the  su- 
preme spiritual  and  at  the  same  time  the  supreme  juristic 
authority  in  the  state,  the  pontifices,  as  a  real  burden  de- 
volving de  jure  on  every  heir  or  other  person  acquiring  the 
estate — ^began  to  form  an  extremely  oppressive  charge  on 
property ;  ^'  inheritance  without  sacrificiai  obligation  "  was  a 
proverbial  saying  among  the  Eomans  somewhat  similar  to 
our  **  rose  without  a  thonu"     The  dedication  of  a  tenth  of 
their  substance  became  so  common,  that  twice  every  month 
a  public  entertainment  was  given  from  the  proceeds  in  the 
Forum  Boarium  at  Bome.    With  the  Oriental  worship  of 
the  Mother  of  the  G-ods  there  was  imported  to  Bome  among 
other  pious  nuisances  the  practice,  annually  recurring  on  cer^ 
tain  fixed  days,  of  demanding  penny-collections  from  house 
to  house  (stipem  cogere).    Lastly,  the  subordinate  class  of 
priests  and  soothsayers,  as  was  reasonable,  rendered  no  ser- 
vice without  being  paid  for  it ;   and  beyond  doubt  the 
Boman  dramatist  sketched  from   life  when,  in  the  cur- 
tain-conversation between  husband   and  wife,  he  repre- 
sents the  account  for  pious  services  as  ranking  with  the 
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accounts  for  the  cook,  the  nurse,  and  other  customary  pre- 
sents.— 

J)a  miM,  oir,  — ^ quod  dem  Qumquairibua 

PrcBOcmtricit  oonjectricif  hariolcB  txtque  hant^icos ; 
Turn  piatricem  ctementer  wm  potest  qiUn  numerem, 
Flagitiian  est,  si  nU  mittetur,  quo  supercilio  spicit. 

The  Romans  did  not  create  a  God  of  Gold,  as  they  had  for- 
merly created  one  of  Silver  (i.  461)  ;  nevertheless  he  reigned 
in  reality  alike  over  the  highest  and  lowest  spheres  of  reli- 
gious life.   The  old  pride  of  the  Latin  national  religion — ^the 
moderation  of  its  economic  demands — was  irrevocably  gone. 
Thoology.         At  the  same  time  its  ancient  simplicity  also  departed. 
Theology,  the  spurious  offspring  of  reason  and  fjEiitn,  was 
'         already  occupied  in  introducing  its  own  tedious  prolixity 
and  solemn  manity  into  the  old  homely  national  faith,  and 
thereby  expelling  the  true  spirit  of  that  faith.     Tlie  cata- 
logue of  the  duties  and  privileges  of  the  priest  of  Jupiter,  for 
instance,  might  well  have  a  place  in  the  Talmua.     Thej 
pushed  the  natural  rule — that  no  religious  service  can  be 
acceptable  to  the  gods  unless  it  be  performed  without  flaw — 
to  such  an  extent  in  practice,  that  a  single  sacrifice  had  to 
be  repeated  thirty  times  in  succession  on  account  of  mis- 
takes again  and  again  committed,  and  that  the  games,  which 
also  formed  a  part  of  divine  service,  were  regarded  as  undone 
if  the  presiding  magistrate  had  committed  any  slip  in  word 
or  deed  or  if  the  music  even  had  paused  at  a  wrong  time, 
and  so  had  to  be  begun  afresh,  frequently  for  severaJ,  even 
as  many  as  seven,  times  in  succession. 
Irreligious        This  exaggeration  of  conscientiousness  was  already  a 
•pint.         symptom  of  its  incipient  torpor ;  and  the  reaction  against 
it — ^indifference    and    unbelief — appeared    without    delay. 
249.      Even  in  the  first  Punic  war  ^605)  an  instance  occurred  in 
which  the  consul  himself  maae  an  open  jest  of  consulting 
the  auspices  before  battle — a  consul,  it  is  true,  belonging  to 
the  eccentric  Claudian  gens,  which  alike  in  good  and  evil  was 
ahead  of  its  age.     Towards  the  end  of  this  epoch  complaints 
were  loudly  made,  that  the  lore  of  the  augurs  was  neglected, 
and  that,  to  use   Gate's  language,  a  number  of  ancient 
aumiries  and  auspices  were  falling  into  oblivion  through  the 
indolence  of  the  college.     An  augur  like  Lucius  Paullus, 
who  regarded  the  priesthood  as  a  science  and  not  as  a  meie 
title,  was  already  a  rare  exception ;  and  could  not  but  be  so. 
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when  the  govemment  more  and  more  openly  and  unhesi- 
tatingly employed  the  auspices  for  the  accomplishment  of 
its  political  designs,  or,  in  other  words,  treated  the  national 
religion  in  accordance  with  the  view  of  Poly bi us  as  a  super- 
stition useful  for  imposing  on  the  public  at  large.  Where 
the  way  was  thus  paved,  the  Hellenistic  irreligious  spirit  found 
free  course.  In  connection  with  the  incipient  taste  for  art 
the  sacred  images  of  the  gods  began  even  in  Gate's  time  to 
be  employed,  like  other  furniture,  to  embellish  the  cham- 
bers of  the  rich.  More  dangerous  wounds  were  inflicted  on 
religion  by  the  rising  literature.  It  could  not  indeed  ven- 
ture on  open  attacks,  and  such  direct  additions  as  were  made 
by  its  means  to  religious  ideas — e,  g,  the  Pater  Cselus  formed 
by  Ennius  from  the  Boman  Saturn  us  in  imitation  of  the 
Greek  XJranos — ^were,  while  Hellenistic,  of  no  great  im- 
portance. But  the  diffusion  of  the  doctrines  of  Epicharmus 
and  Euhemerus  in  Borne  was  fraught  with  momentous  con- 
sequences. The  poetical  philosophy,  which  the  later  Pytha- 
goreans had  extracted  from  the  writings  of  the  old  Sicilian 
comedian  Epicharmus  of  Megara  (about  280),  or  rather  had,  470 
at  least  for  the  most  part,  circulated  under  cover  of  his 
name,  regarded  the  Greek  gods  as  natural  substances,  Zeus 
as  the  atmosphere,  the  soul  as  a  particle  of  sun-dust,  and  so 
forth.  This  philosophy  of  nature,  like  the  Stoic  doctrine  in 
later  times,  had  in  its  most  general  outlines  a  certain  affi- 
nity with  the  Boman  religion,  and  was,  in  so  far,  calculated 
to  undermine  the  national  religion  by  resolving  it  into  alle- 
gory. A  historical  analysis  of  religion  was  given  in  the 
"  Sacred  Memoirs  "  of  Euhemerus  of  Messene  (about  460),  300. 
which,  under  the  form  of  an  account  of  the  travels  of  the 
author  among  the  marvels  of  foreign  lands,  subjected  to  a 
thorough  and  searching  investigation  the  accounts  current 
as  to  the  so-called  gods,  and  resulted  in  the  conclusion  that 
there  neither  were  nor  are  gods  at  all.  To  indicate  the 
character  of  the  book,  it  may  suffice  to  mention  the  one  fact, 
that  the  story  of  Kronos  devouring  his  children  is  explained 
as  arising  out  of  the  existence  of  cannibalism  in  the  earliest 
times  and  its  abolition  by  King  Zeus.  Notwithstanding,  or 
even  by  virtue  of,  its  insipidity  and  destructive  tendency,  the 
production  had  an  undeserved  success  in  Greece,  and  helped, 
m  concert  with  the  current  philosophies  there,  to  bury  the 
dead  religion.  It  is  a  remarkable  indication  of  the  expressed 
and  conscious  antagonism  between  religion  and  the  new 
▼OL.  n«  2d 
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philoBOpby,  that  Ennius  already  translated  into  Latin  those 
notoriouAlk  destructive  writings  of  Epicharmus  and  Euhe- 
meruB.    The  translator  probably  justified  himself  at  the 
bar  of  Boman  police  by  pleading,  that  the  attacks  were 
directed  only  against  the  (rreek,  and  not  against  the  Latin, 
ffods ;  but  the  evasion  was  tolerably  transparent.     Cato  was, 
&om  his  point  of  view,  quite  rigbt  in  assailing  these  ten- 
dencies indiscriminately,  wherever  they  met  him,  with   his 
own  peculiar  bitterness,  and  in  calling  even  Socrates  a  cor- 
rupter of  morals  and  offender  against  religion. 
Home  and        Thus  the  old  national  religion  was  visibly  on  the  decline  ; 
foreign        j^^^^  |^  the  great  trees  of  the  primeval  forest  were  uprooted, 
su^rtti-      ^j^^  ^j^  became  covered  with  a  rank  growth  of  thorns  and 
briars  and  with  weeds  that  had  never  been  seen  before.    Na- 
tive superstitions  and  foreign  impostures  of  the  most  various 
hues  mingled,  competed,  and  conflicted  with  each  other.   No 
Italian  stock  remained  exempt  from  this  transmuting  of  old 
faith  into  new  superstition.    As  the  lore  of  entrails  and  of 
lightning  was  cultivated  among  the  Etruscans,  so  the  free 
art  of  observing  birds  and  conjuring  serpents  flourished 
luxuriantly  among  the  Sabellians  and  in  particular  the  Mar- 
sians.     Even  among  the  Latin  nation,  and  in  fact  in  Borne 
itself,  we  meet  with  similar  phenomena,  although  they  are, 
comparatively  speaking,  less  conspicuous.   Such  for  instance 
were  the  lots  of  Prsneste,  and  the  remarkable  discovery  at 
181.      Bome  in  673  of  the  tomb  and  posthumous  writings  of  king 
Numa.    These  were  alleged  to  prescribe  religious  rites  alto- 
gether strange  and  unheard  of ;  but  the  credulous  were,  to 
their  regret,  not  permitted  to  learn  more  than  this  coupled 
with  the  fact  that  the  books  looked  very  new;  for  the  senate 
laid  hands  on  the  treasure  and  ordered  the  rolls  to  be  sum- 
marily thrown  into  the  fire.    The  home  manufacture  was 
quite  sufficient  to  meet  such  demands  of  folly  as  might  rea- 
sonably be  expected  ;  but;  the  Bomans  were  far  from  being 
content  with  it.     The  Hellenism  of  that  epoch,  already 
denationalized  and  pervaded  by  Oriental  mysticism,  intro- 
duced not  only  unbelief  but  also  superstition  in  its  most 
offensive  and  dangerous  forms  to  Italy ;  and  these  vagaries 
moreover,  had  a  special  charm,  precisely  because  they  were 
foreign. 
Worship  of      Chaldffian  astrologers  and  casters  of  nativities  were  ali^ady 
Cybek.       in  the  sixth  century  spread  throughout  Italy ;  but  a  stiU 
more  important  event — one  making  in  fiMt  an  epoch  in 
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ygtory — ^waa  the  reception  of  the  Phrygian  Mother  of  the 
Gods  among  the  publicly  recognized  divinities  of  the  Boman 
state,  to  which  the  govexninent  had  been  obliged  to  give 
their  consent  during  the  last  weary  years  of  the  Hanni^dic 
war  (550).  A  special  embassy  was  sent  for  the  purpose  to  204. 
Fessmus,  a  city  in  the  territor^r  of  the  Celts  of  Asia  Minor ; 
and  the  rough  field-stone,  which  the  priests  of  the  place 
libendly  presented  to  the  foreigners  as  the  real  Mother 
Cybele,  was  received  by  the  community  with  unparalleled 
pomp.  Indeed,  by  way  of  perpetually  commemorating  the 
joyful  event,  clubs  in  which  the  members  entertained  each 
other  in  rotation  were  instituted  among  the  higher  classes, 
and  seem  to  have  materially  stimulated  the  rising  tendency 
to  the  formation  of  cliques.  With  the  permission  thus 
granted  for  the  cuUua  of  Cybele,  the  worship  of  the  Orientals 
gained  a  footing  officially  mBome ;  and,  though  the  govern- 
ment strictly  msisted  that  the  emasculate  priests  of  the 
new  gods  should  remain  Celts  (OaUi)  as  they  were  called, 
and  that  no  Boman  burgess  should  devote  himself  to  this 
pious  eunuchism,  yet  the  barbaric  pomp  of  the  ''  Great 
Mother" — her  priests  clad  in  Oriental  costume  with  the 
chief  eunuch  afc  their  head,  marching  in  procession  through 
the  streets  to  the  foreign  music  of  fifes  and  kettledrums, 
and  begging  from  house  to  house — and  the  whole  character 
of  the  system,  half  sensuous,  half  monastic,  must  have  exer- 
cised a  most  material  influence  over  the  sentiments  and 
views  of  the  people. 

The  effect  was  only  too  rapidly  and  fearfully  apparent.  Worship  of 
A  few  years  later  (568)  rites  of  the  most  abominaWe  cha-  ^'^^g*' 
racter  came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Boman  authorities :  a 
secret  nocturnal  festival  in  honour  of  the  god  Bacchus  had 
been  first  introduced  into  Etruria  by  a  Greek  priest,  and, 
spreading;  like  a  cancer,  had  rapidly  reached  Bome  and  pro- 
pagated itself  over  all  Italy,  everywhere  corrupting  families 
and  giving  rise  to  the  most  heinous  crimes,  unparalleled 
unchastity,  falsifying  of  testaments,  and  murdering  by 
poison.  More  than  7000  men  were  sentenced  to  punish- 
ment, most  of  them  to  death,  on  this  account,  and  rigorous 
enactments  were  issued  as  to  the  future ;  yet  they  £d  not 
succeed  in  repressing  the  system,  and  six  years  later  (574)  180. 
the  magistrate  to  whom  the  matter  fell  complained  that 
8000  men  more  had  been  condemned  and  stul  there  ap- 
peared no  end  of  the  evil. 
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RepressiTe  Of  Course  all  rational  men  were  agreed  in  the  condemna- 
measures.  tion  of  these  spurious  forms  of  religion — as  absurd  as  they 
were  injurious  to  the  commonwealth :  the  pious  adherents 
of  the  olden  faith  as  well  as  the  partisans  of  Hellenic  en- 
lightenment concurred  in  their  ridicule  of,  and  indignation 
at,  this  superstition.  Cato  made  it  an  instruction  to  his 
steward,  ''that  he  was  not  to  present  any  offering,  or  to 
allow  any  offering  to  be  presented  on  his  behalf,  without 
the  knowledge  and  orders  of  his  master,  except  at  the 
domestic  hearth  and  on  the  wayside-altar  at  the  Compitalia, 
and  that  he  should  consult  no  haruspM!y  haiioius^  or  ChaldcBus.** 
The  well-known  question  as  to  how  a  priest  could  contrive 
to  suppress  laughter  when  he  met  his  colleague,  originated 
with  Uato,  and  was  primarily  applied  to  the  Etruscan  haru^ 
spex.  Much  in  the  same  spirit  Ennius  censures  in  true 
Euripidean  style  the  mendicant  soothsayers  and  their  adhe- 
rents: 

Sed  superstitiosi  Dates  impudentesque  artWt, 
Aut  inertes  out  insani  out  quibus  egastaa  imperdt. 
Qui  et&»  semitam  non  aapiuntt  alteri  monstraTii  vtam, 
Quibus  dioitias  pollicentur,  ab  eis  drachumam  ipsipettmt 

But  in  such  times  reason  from  the  first  plays  a  losing  game 
against  unreason.  The  government,  no  doubt,  interfered ; 
the  pious  impostors  were  punished  and  expelled  by  the 
police ;  every  foreign  worship  not  specially  sanctioned  was 
forbidden ;  even  the  consulting  of  the  comparatively  innocent 
242.  lot-oracle  of  PrsBueste  was  ofRcially  prohibited  in  512  ;  and, 
as  we  have  already  said,  those  who  took  part  in  the  mysteries 
were  rigorously  prosecuted.  But,  when  once  men's  heads 
are  thoroughly  turned,  no  command  of  the  higher  au- 
thorities avails  to  set  them  right  again.  How  much  the 
government  was  obliged  to  concede,  or  at  any  rate  did  con- 
cede, is  obvious  from  what  has  been  stated.  The  Boman 
custom,  in  virtue  of  which  the  state  consulted  Etruscan  sages 
in  certain  emergencies  and  the  government  accordingly  took 
steps  to  secure  the  traditional  transmission  of  Etruscan 
lore  in  the  noble  families  of  Etruria,  as  well  as  the  permis- 
sion of  the  secret  worship  of  Demeter  which  was  not  im- 
moral and  was  restricted  to  women,  may  probably  be  ranked 
with  the  earlier  innocent  and  comparatively  indifferent 
adoption  of  foreign  rites.  But  the  admission  of  the  worship 
of  the  Magiia  Dea  was  a  bad  sign  of  the  weakness  whicn 
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the  government  felt  in  presence  of  the  new  superstition, 
perhaps  even  of  the  extent  to  which  it  was  itselt  pervaded 
Dj  it ;  and  it  showed  in  like  manner  either  an  unpardonable 
negligence  or  something  still  worse,  that  the  authorities 
only  took  steps  against  such  proceedings  as  the  Baccha- 
nalia at  so  late  a  stage  and  even  then  on  an  accidental  infor- 
mation. 

The  picture,  which  has  been  handed  down  to  us  of  the  Austerity 
life  of  Cato  the  Elder,  enables  us  in  substance  to  perceive  of  mannert. 
how,  according  to  the  ideas  of  the  respectable  Boman 
citizens  of  that  period,  the  private  life  of  the  Boman  should 
be  spent.  Active  as  Cato  was  as  a  statesman,  administrator, 
author,  and  mercantile  speculator,  familj  life  always  formed 
with  him  the  central  object  of  existence ;  it  was  better,  he 
thought,  to  be  a  good  husband  than  a  great  senator.  His 
domestic  discipline  was  strict.  The  servants  were  not  al- 
lowed to  leave  the  house  without-  orders,  nor  to  talk  of  what 
occurred  in  the  household  to  strangers.  The  more  severe 
punishments  were  not  inflicted  capriciously,  but  sentence 
was  pronounced  and  executed  after  a  quasi-judicial  proce- 
dure: the  strictness  with  which  oflences  were  punished 
mav  be  inferred  from  the  fact,  that  one  of  his  slaves  who 
had  concluded  a  purchase  without  orders  from  his  master 
hanged  himself  on  the  matter  coming  to  Gate's  ears.  For 
slight  offences,  such  as  mistakes  committed  in  waiting  at 
table,  the  consular  was  wont  after  dinner  to  administer  to 
the  culprit  the  proper  number  of  lashes  with  a  thong 
wielded  Dy  his  own  hand.  He  kept  his  wife  and  children  in 
order  no  less  strictly,  but  bv  other  means ;  for  he  declared 
it  sinful  to  lay  hands  on  a  wife  or  grown-up  children  in  the 
same  way  as  on  slaves.  In  the  choice  of  a  wife  he  dis- 
approved marrying  for  money,  and  recommended  men  to 
look  to  good  descent ;  but  he  himself  married  in  old  age  the 
daughter  of  one  of  his  poor  clients.  Moreover  he  adopted 
views  in  regard  to  continence  on  the  part  of  the  husband 
similar  to  those  which  everywhere  prevail  in  slave  countries  : 
a  wife  was  throughout  regarded  by  nim  as  simply  a  necessary 
evil.  His  writings  abound  in  invectives  against  the  chatter- 
ing, finery-loving,  imgovemable  fair  sex ;  it  was  the  opinion  of 
the  old  lord  that  '*  all  women  are  plaguy  and  proud,"  and  that, 
*'  were  men  quit  of  women,  their  life  would  probably  be  less 

fodless.*'     On  the  other  hand  the  rearing  of  his  children 
cm  in  wedlock  was  a  matter  which  touched  his  heart  and 
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his  honour,  and  the  wife  in  his  eyes  existed  strictly  and 
solely  for  the  children's  sake.    She  nursed  them  ordinarily 
herself,  or,  if  she  allowed  her  children  to  be  suckled  by 
female  slaves,  she  also  allowed   their  children  in  return 
to  draw  nourishment  from  her  own  breast ;  one  of  the  few 
traits,  which  indicate  an  endeavour  to  mitigate  the  institu- 
tion of  slavery  by  ties  of  human  sympathy — ^the  common 
impulses  of  maternity  and  the  bond  oi  foster-brotherhood. 
The  old  general  was  present  in  person,  whenever  it  was  pos- 
sible, at  the  washing  and  swaddling  of  his  children.    He 
watched  with  reverential  care  over  their  childlike  innooenoe ; 
he  assures  us  that  he  was  as  careful  lest  he  should  utter  an 
unbecoming  word  in  presence  of  his  children  as  if  he  had 
been  in  presence  of  the  Vestal  Virgins,  and  that  he  never  be- 
fore the  eyes  of  his  daughters  embraced  their  mother,  except 
when  she  had  become  alarmed  during  a  thunder-storm.   The 
education  of  his  son  was  perhaps  the  noblest  portion  of  his 
varied  and  variously  honourable  activity.     True  to   his 
maxim,  that  a  ruddy-cheeked  boy  was  worth  more  than  a 
pale  one,  the  old  soldier  in  person  initiated  his  son  into  all 
bodily  exercises,  and  taught  him  to  wrestle,  to  ride,  to 
swim,  to  box,  and  to  endure  heat  and  cold.    But  he  felt 
very  justly,  that  the  time  had  gone  by  when  it  sufficed  for  a 
Boman  to  be  a  good  farmer  and  soldier ;  and  he  felt  also 
that  it  could  not  but  have  an  injurious  influence  on  the 
mind  of  his  boy,  if  he  should  subsequently  learn  that  the 
teacher,  who  had  rebuked  and  punished  hun  and  had  won 
his  reverence,  was  a  mere  slave.    Therefore  he  in  person 
taught  the  boy  what  a  Boman  was  wont  to  learn,  to  read 
and  write  and  know  the  law  of  the  land ;  and  even  in  his 
later  years  he  worked  his  way  so  far  into  the  general  culture 
of  the  Hellenes,  that  he  was  able  to  deliver  to  his  son  in  his 
native  tongue  whatever  in  that  culture  he  deemed  to  be  of 
use  to  a  Boman.    All  his  writings  were  primarily  intended 
for  his  son,  and  he  wrote  his  historical  work  for  that  son's 
use  with  large  distinct  letters  in  his  own  hand.    He  lived  in  a 
homely  and  frugal  style.    His  strict  parsimony  tolerated  no 
expenditure  on  luxuries.    He  allowed  no  slave  to  cost  him 
more  than  1500  denaru  (£62)  and  no  dress  more  than  100 
denarii  (£4  8s.) ;  no  carpet  was  to  be  seen  in  his  house,  and 
for  a  long  time  there  was  no  whitewash  on  the  walls  of  the 
rooms.     Ordinarily  he  partook  of  the  same  &re  with  his 
servants,  and  did  not  sufler  his  outlay  in  cash  for  the  meal 
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to  exceed  80  asses  (Is.  1^0 ;  in  time  of  war  even  wine  was 
uniformly  banished  from  his  table,  and  he  drank  water  or, 
according  to  circumstances,  water  mixed  with  vinegar.  On 
the  other  hand,  he  was  no  enemy  to  hospitality ;  he  was  fond 
of  associating  both  with  his  club  in  town  and  with  the 
neighbouring  Lindlords  in  the  country ;  he 'sat  long  at  table, 
and,  as  his  varied  experience  and  his  shrewd  and  ready  wit 
made  him  a  pleasant  companion,  he  disdained  neither  the 
dice  nor  the  wine-flask :  among  other  receipts  in  his  book 
on  husbandry  he  even  gives  a  tried  recipe  for  the  case  of 
a  too  hearty  meal  and  too  deep  potations.  His  life  up 
to  extreme  old  age  was  one  of  ceaseless  activity.  Every 
moment  was  apportioned  and  occupied ;  and  every  even- 
ing he  was  in  the  habit  of  turning  over  in  his  mind  what 
he  had  heard,  said,  or  done  during  the  day.  Thus  he 
found  time  for  his  own  affairs  as  well  as  for  those  of  his 
friends  and  of  the  state,  and  time  also  for  conversation  and 
pleasure ;  everything  was  done  quickly  and  without  many 
words,  and  his  genuine  spirit  of  activity  hated  nothing  so 
much  as  bustle  or  a  great  ado  about  trifles. 

So  lived  the  man,  who  was  regarded  by  his  contemporaries 
and  by  posterity  as  the  true  model  of  a  Boman  citizen, 
and  who  appeared  as  it  were  the  living  embodiment  of  the — 
certainly  somewhat  coarse-grained — energy  and  honesty  of 
Bome  as  opposed  to  Greek  indolence  and  Greek  immorality ; 
as  a  later  Itoman  poet  says  :* 

Foreign  manners  are  noogfat  elae  than  myxiad  ragaries ; 
Better  than  the  Boman  boi'gefla  no  one  bears  him  in  the  world ; 
One  Cato  is  to  me  worth  more  than  a  hundred  Socrateses. 

Such  judgments  will  not  be  absolutely  adopted  by  his- 
torv ;  but  every  one  who  carefully  considers  the  revolution, 
which  the  degenerate  Hellenism  of  this  age  accomplished  in 
the  modes  of  life  and  thought  among  the  Bomans,  will  be 
inclined  to  deepen  rather  than  to  modify  that  condemnation 
of  the  foreign  manners. 

The  ties  of  family  life  became  relaxed  with  fearful  rapi-  New  man- 
dity.    The  evil  of  grisettes  and  boy-favourites  spread  like  »«"• 
a  pestilence,  and,  as  matters  stood,  it  was  not  possible  to 
take  any  material  steps  in  the  way  of  legislation  against  it. 
The  high  tax,  which  Cato  the  Censor  (570)  laid  on  this       184. 

*  [I  bare  not  been  able  to  find,  nor  has  Dr.  Mommsen  famished  me  with, 
tlM  original  of  these  lines. — Ta.] 
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most  abominable  species  of  slaves  kept  for  luxmy,  would 
not  be  of  much  moment,  and  besides  fell  practically  into 
disuse  a  year  or  two  afterwards  alone  witn  the  property- 
tax  generally.     Celibacy — as  to  which  grave  complaints 

234.  were  already  made  in  620 — and  divorces  naturally  increased 
in  proportion.  Horrible  crimes  were  perpetrated  in  the 
bosom  of  the  noblest  families;  for  instance,  the  consul 
Gains  Calpurnins  Piso  was  poisoned  by  his  wife  and  his 
stepson  in  order  to  occasion  a  supplementary  election  to 
the  consulship  and  so  to  procure  the  supreme  magistracy  for 

180.  the  latter — a  plot  which  was  successful  (574).  Moreover, 
the  emancipation  of  women  bee;an.  According  to  old  cus- 
tom the  married  woman  was  subject  in  law  to  the  marital 
power  which  was  parallel  with  the  paternal,  and  the  un- 
married woman  to  the  guardianship  of  her  nearest  male 
agnati  which  fell  little  short  of  the  paternal  power;  the 
wife  had  no  property  of  her  own,  the  virgin  and  widow  had 
at  any  rate  no  right  of  management.  But  now  women  began 
to  aspire  to  independence  in  respect  of  property,  and,  get- 
ting quit  of  their  agnate  guardianship  through  evasions  sug- 
gestea  by  advocates — particularly  through  mock  marriages — 
they  took  the  management  of  their  property  into  their  own 
hands,  or,  in  the  event  of  being  married,  sought  by  means 
not  much  better  to  withdraw  themselves  from  the  marital 
power,  which  under  the  strict  letter  of  the  law  was  neces- 
sary. The  mass  of  capital  which  was  collected  in  the  hands 
of  women  appeared  to  the  statesmen  of  the  time  so  dan- 
gerous, that  tney  resorted  to  the  extravagant  expedient  of 
Erohibiting  by  law  the  testamentary  nomination  of  women  as 
eirs  (585),  and  even  sought  by  a  highly  arbitrary  practice  to 
deprive  women  for  the  most  part  of  those  collateral  inheri- 
tances which  fell  to  them  without  testament.  In  like  manner 
the  family  jurisdiction  over  women,  which  was  connected 
with  that  marital  and  tutorial  power,  became  practically 
more  and  more  antiquated.  Even  in  public  matters  women 
already  began  to  have  a  will  of  their  own  and  occasion- 
ally, as  Cato  thought,  **  to  rule  the  rulers  of  the  world ;" 
their  influence  could  be  traced  in  the  comitia,  and  already 
statues  were  erected  in  the  provinces  to  Soman  ladies. 
Luxury.  Luxury  prevailed  more  and  more  in  dress,  ornaments, 
and  fumitm«,  in  the  buildings  and  on  the  tables.  Espe- 
cially after  the  expedition  to  Asia  Minor,  which  took  place  in 

^^»      564(9  Asiatico-Hellenic  luxury,  such  as  prevailed  at  Ephesus 
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and  Alexandria,  transferred  its  emptor  refinement  and  its 
petty  trifling  destructive  alike  of  money,  time,  and  pleasure, 
to  Borne.  Here  too  women  took  the  lead :  in  spite  of  Cato's 
zealoas  invective  they  managed  to  procure  the  abolition, 
after  the  peace  with  Carthage  (559),  of  the  decree  of  the  l9f>. 
people  passed  soon  after  the  battle  of  CannsB  (539),  which  215. 
torbade  them  to  use  gold  ornaments,  variegated  dresses,  or 
chariots ;  no  course  was  left  to  their  zealous  antagonist  but 
to  place  a  high  tax  on  those  articles  (570).  A  multitude  1^^* 
of  new  and  for  the  most  part  frivolous  articles — silver  plate 
elegantly  figured,  table-couches  with  bronze  mounting, 
Attalic  dresses  as  they  were  called  and  carpets  of  ricn 
gold  brocade — now  found  their  way  to  Bome.  Above  all, 
this  new  luxury  appeared  in  the  appliances  of  the  table. 
Hitherto  without  exception  the  Bomans  had  only  partaken 
of  hot  dishes  once  a  oay ;  now  hot  dishes  were  not  unfre- 
quentl^  produced  at  the  second  meal  (prandium),  and  for 
the  prmcipal  meal  the  two  courses  formerly  in  use  no  longer 
sufficed.  Hitherto  the  women  of  the  household  had  them- 
selves attended  to  the  baking  of  bread  and  cooking ;  and  it 
was  only  on  occasion  of  entertainments  that  a  professional 
oook  was  specially  hired,  who  in  that  case  superintended 
alike  the  cooking  and  the  baking.  Now,  on  the  other  hand, 
a  scientific  cookery  began  to  prevail.  In  the  better  housed  a 
special  cook  was  kept.  A  division  of  labour  became  neces- 
sary, and  the  trade  of  baking  bread  and  cakes  branched  off 
from  that  of  cooking — the  first  bakers'  shops  in  Bome 
appeared  about  583.  Poems  on  the  art  of  good  eating,  i7i. 
with  long  lists  of  the  most  palatable  fishes  and  other  marine 
products,  found  their  readers  :  and  the  theory  was  reduced 
to  practice.  Foreign  delicacies — anchovies  from  Fontus, 
wine  from  Greece — began  to  be  esteemed  in  Bome,  and 
Cato's  receipt  for  giving  to  the  ordinary  wine  of  the  country 
the  flavour  of  Coan  by  means  of  brine  would  hardly  inflict 
anv  considerable  injury  on  the  Boman  wine-merchants.  The 
old  decorous  singmg*  and  reciting  of  the  guests  and  their 
boys  were  supplanted  by  Asiatic  sambucistrice.  Hitherto  the 
Bomans  had  perhaps  drunk  pretty  deeply  at  supper,  but 
drinking-banquets  in  the  strict  sense  were  unknown ;  now 
formal  revels  came  into  vogue,  on  which  occasions  the 
wine  was  little  or  not  at  all  diluted  and  was  drunk  out  of 
large  cups,  and  the  drinking  of  healths,  in  which  each  was 
bound  to  follow  his  neighbour  in  regular  succession,  formed 
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the  leading  featore — **driiikiDg  affcer  the  Greek  style  ** 
(Graco  man  btbere)  or  "plajine  the  Greek"  (peryrmocari, 
congrcKore)  as  the  Bomans  called  it.  In  consequence  of 
this  debauchery  dice-playing,  which  had  long  been  in  use 
among  the  Somans,  reachea  such  a  height  that  it  was 
necessary  for  le^slktion  to  interfere.  The  ayersion  to 
labour  and  the  habit  of  idle  lounging  were  visibly  on  the  in- 
crease.* Cato  proposed  to  have  the  nuffket  paved  with 
pointed  stones,  in  order  to  put  a  stop  to  the  habit  of  idling ; 
the  Bomans  laughed  at  the  jest,  and  went  on  to  enjoy  the 
pleasure  of  loitering  and  starmg  around  them. 
Incraue  of  We  have  already  noticed  the  alarming  increase  of  the  popu- 
amuse-  lar  amusements  during  this  epoch.  At  the  beginning  ot  it, 
m«au.  apart  from  some  unimportant  foot  and  chariot  races  which 
should  rather  be  ranked  among  the  religious  ceremonies,  only 
a  single  general  festival  was  held  in  the  month  of  September, 
lasting  for  four  days  and  having  a  definitely  fixed  maximum  of 
cost  (i.  473).  At  its  close  this  popular  festival  had  a  duration 
of  at  least  six  days ;  and  besides  this  there  were  celebrated  at 

*  A  sort  otparabasis  in  the  Corculio  of  Plaatus  deecribes  what  went  on  in 
the  leading  thoroughfiires  of  the  capital,  with  little  humour  perhaps,  but  with 
life-like  distinctness: 

CommonsUxibOt  quo  in  quemque  hommem  facUe  inoewiatu  Amo, 
Ne  nimio  opere  sumat  openxm,  a  quern  oonvenium  velit, 
Vei  vitiosum  vel  sine  vitio,  vel  prdbwn  vel  improbum, 
Quiperjurum  oowoenire  wU  haminem,  mitto  in  comitium; 
Qtti  mendacem  et  ghriosum,  apud  ChacintB  taonan, 
[Ditis  damnosos  maritos  sub  Basilica  quarito. 
jbidem  erunt  scoria  exoUta.  quique  st^fmlari  solentj] 
Symbolarum  collatores  apud  forum  piscarium. 
In  foro  infimo  boni  homines  atque  dites  ambulant. 
In  medio  propter  Canalem,  ibi  osterUatores  meri, 
Conjidentes  garrulique  et  malewli  supra  Locum, 
Qu%  alteri  de  nihilo  audacter  dicunt  contumeliam, 
Et  qui  ipsi  sat  habent  quod  ipsis  verepossit  dicier. 
Sub  Vetenbus,  ibi  sunt,  qui  dant  quique  accipiunt  fctnori. 
Pone  asdem  Castoris,  ibi  sunt^  subito  quibus  credos  malei 
In  Tosco  vice,  ibi  sunt  homineSf  qui  ym  sese  venditant. 
In  Vektbro  velpistorem,  vel  Ionium,  vel  Karutpicem, 
Vel  qui  ipsi  vorsant,  vd,  qui  cUiis  subvorseniur,  prc^teanL 
Ditis  damnosos  maritos  apud  Leucadiam  Oppiam. 

The  verses  in  brackets  are  a  subsequent  addition,  inserted  after  the  building 
184*  of  the  6rst  Roman  bazaar  (570).  The  business  of  the  baker  (pistor,  literally 
miller)  embraced  at  this  time  the  sale  of  delicacies  and  the  providing  aoxHU- 
modation  for  revellers  (Festus,  Ep.  v.  alicarias,  p.  7,  Mull ;  Plautus,  (kqi>t,  160 ; 
Poen,  i.  2,  54 ;  TWn.  407).  The  same  was  the  case  with  the  butcben.  Leo- 
cadia  Oppia  probably  kept  a  bouse  of  bad  fiune. 
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the  beginning  of  April  the  festival  of  the  Mother  of  the 
Gt>dB  or  the  so-called  Meealensia,  towards  the  end  of  April 
that  of  Ceres  and  that  of  Flora,  in  June  that  of  Apollo,  in 
November  the  Plebeian  games — ^all  of  them  probably  occu- 
pying already  more  days  than  one.    To  these  fell  to  be 
added  the  numerous  cases  where  the  games  were  celebrated 
a&esh,  in  which  pious  scruples  probably  often  served  as  a 
mere  pretext,  and  the   incessant  extraordinary  festivals. 
Among  these  the  already-mentioned    banquets  furnished 
from  the  dedicated  tenths  (P.  899),  the  feasts  of  the  gods, 
the  triumphal  and  funenu  festivities,  were  conspicuous; 
and  above  all  the  festal  games  which  were  celebrated — for 
the  first  time  in  505 — at  the  dose  of  one  of  those  longer      249. 
periods  which  were  marked  off  in  the  Etrusco-Boman  reli- 
gion, the  scBctda,  as  they  were  called.     At  the  same  time 
domestic  festivals  were  multiplied.  During  the  second  Punic 
war  there  were  introduced,  among  the  nobles,  the  already- 
mentioned  banquetings  on  the  anniversary  of  the  entrance 
of  the  Magna  Dea  (after  550),  and,  among  the  lower  orders       204. 
of  people,  the  similar  Saturnalia  (after  537),  both  imder  the       217. 
influence  of  powers  henceforth  closely  allied — ^the  foreign 
priest  and  the  foreign  cook.    A  very  near  approach  was 
made  to  that  ideal  condition,  in  which  every  idler  should 
know  where  he  might  kill  the  time  every  day ;  and  this  in 
a  commonwealth,  where  formerly  activity  had  been  with  all 
and  sundry  the  aim  of  existence,  and  idle  enjoyment  had 
been  proscribed  by  custom  as  well  as  by  law  I    Ijie  bad  and 
demoralizing  elements  in  these  festal  observances,  moreover, 
daily  acquired  greater  ascendancy.     It  is  true  that  stiU  as 
formerly  the  chariot  races  formed  the  brilliant  finale  of 
the  national  festivals ;  and  a  poet  of  this  period  describes 
very  vividly  the  straining  expectancy  with  which  the  eyes 
of  the  multitude  were  fastened  on  the  consul,  when  he  was 
on  the  point  of  giving  the  signal  for  the  chariots  to  start. 
But  the  former  amusements  no  longer  sufficed ;  there  was  a 
craving  for  new  and  more  varied  spectacles.    G^eek  athletes 
now  made  their  appearance  (for  the  first  time  in  568)  alon^      186. 
side  of  the  native  wrestlers  and  boxen.     Of  the  dramatic 
exhibitions  we  shall  speak  hereafter:  the  introduction  of 
the  Greek  comedy  and  tragedy  to  £ome  was  a  gain  perhaps 
of  doubtful  value ;  but  they  formed  at  any  rate  the  best 
acquisition  made  on  this  occasion.    The  Bomans  had  pro- 
bably long  indulged  in  the  sport  of  couraing  hares  and 
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himtixig  foxes  in  presence  of  the  public ;  now  these  innocent 
hunts  were  couTerted  into  formal  baitings  of  wild  beasts, 
and  the  wild  beasts  of  Africa — lions  and  panthers — were 

186.  (first  BO  far  as  can  be  proved  in  568)  transported  at  great 
cost  to  Borne,  in  order  that  by  killing  or  bemg  killed  they 
might  serve  to  glut  the  eyes  of  the  gazers  of  the  capita]. 
The  still  more  revolting  gladiatorial  games,  such  as  pre- 
vailed in  Campania  and  Etruria,  now  gained  admission  to 
Bome ;  human  blood  was  first  shed  for  sport  in  the  Soman 

264.      Forum  in  490.     Of  course  these  demoralizing  amusements 

268.  encountered  severe  censure:  the  consul  of  486,  Publius 
Sophus,  sent  a  divorce  to  his  wife,  because  she  had  at- 
tended funeral  games ;  the  government  managed  to  pro- 
cure a  decree  of  the  people  prohibiting  the  importation  of 
foreign  animals  to  Kome,  and  strictly  insisted  that  no 
gladiators  should  appear  at  the  public  festivals.  But  here 
too  it  wanted  either  the  proper  power  or  proper  energy  :  it 
succeeded,  apparently,  in  checking  the  practice  of  baiting 
animals,  but  the  appearance  of  sets  of  gladiators  at  private 
festivals,  particularly  at  funeral  celebrations,  was  not  sup- 
pressed. Still  less  could  the  public  be  prevented  from 
preferring  the  gladiator  to  the  rope-dancer,  the  rope-dancer 
to  the  comedian,  the  comedian  to  the  tragedian;  or  the 
stage  be  prevented  from  levellijig  by  choice  amidst  the 
pollution  of  Hellenic  life.  Whatever  elements  of  culture 
were  contained  in  the  scenic  and  musical  entertainments 
were  from  the  first  thrown  aside ;  it  was  by  no  means  the 
object  of  the  givers  of  the  Roman  festivals  to  elevate — ^though 
it  should  be  but  temporarily — ^the  whole  body  of  spectators 
through  the  power  of  poetry  to  the  level  of  feeling  of  the 
best,  as  the  Greek  stage  did  in  the  period  of  its  prime,  or  to 
prepare  an  artistic  treat  for  a  select  circle,  as  our  theatres 
endeavour  to  do.  The  character  of  the  managers  and  spec- 
tators in  Home  is  illustrated  by  a  scene  at  the  triumphal 

167.  games  in  687,  where  the  first  Greek  flute-players,  on  toeir 
melodies  failing  to  please,  were  instructed  by  the  director 
to  box  with  one  anower  instead  of  playing,  upon  which  the 
delight  knew  no  bounds. 

^Nor  was  the  evil  confined  to  the  corruption  of  Boman 

manners  by  HeUenic  contagion;  conversely  the  scholars 

began  to  demoralize  their  instructors.     Gladiatorial  games, 

which  were  unknown  in  Greece,  were  first  introduced  by 

17S-164.  king  Antiochus  Epiphanes  (575-^590),  a  professed  imitator 
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of  the  Bomans,  at  the  Syrian  court,  and,  although  they 
excited  at  first  greater  horror  than  pleasure  in  the  Greek 
public,  which  was  more  humane  and  had  more  of  a  taste  for 
art  than  the  Eomaus,  they  yet  held  their  ground  and  gradu- 
ally came  more  and  more  into  vogue. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  this  revolution  in  life  aud  manners 
brought  an  economic  revolution  in  its  train.     Besidence  in 
the  capital  became  more  and  more  coveted  as  well  as  more 
costly.    Bents  rose  to  an  unexampled  height.    Extravagant 
prices  were  paid  for  the  new  articles  of  luxury ;  a  barrel  of 
anchovies  from  the  Black  Sea  cost  1600  sesterces  (£14) — 
more  than  the  price  of  a  rural  slave ;  a  beautiful  boy  cost 
24,000  sesterces  (£246) — more  than  many  a  farmer's  home- 
stead.    Money  therefore,  and  nothing  bufc  money,  became 
the  watchword  with  high  and  low.     In  Greece  it  had  long 
been  the  case  that  nobody  did  anything  without  being  paid 
for  it,  as  the  Greeks  themselves  with  discreditable  naivete 
allowed:    after  the  second  Macedonian  war  the  Bomans 
began  in  this  respect  also  to  imitate  the  Greeks.    Bespecta* 
bility  had  to  provide  itself  with  legal  buttresses ;  adminis- 
trators, for  instance,  had  to  be  prohibited  by  decree  of 
the  people  from  taking  money  for  their  services ;  the  juris- 
consujts  alone  formed  a  noble   exception,  and   needed  no 
decree  of  the  people  to  compel  their  adnerence  to  the  honour- 
able custom  of  giving  their  good  advice  gratuitously.     Men 
did  not,  if  possible,  steal  outright;  but  all  shifts  seemed 
allowable  in  order  to  attain  rapidly  to  riches — plundering 
and  begging,   cheating  on  the  pi^   of   contractors  and 
swindling  on  the  part  of  speculators,  usurious  trading  in 
money  and  in  grain,  even  the  turning  of  purely  moral  rela- 
tions such  as  friendship  and  marriage  to  economic  account. 
Marriage  especially  became  on  both  sides  an  object  of  mer- 
cantile speculation;   marriages  for  money  were  common, 
and  it  appeared  necessary  to  refuse  legal  validity  to  the 
presents  which  the  spouses  made  to  each  other.   That,  under 
such  a  state  of  things,  plans  for  setting  fire  on  all  sides  to 
the  capital  came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  authorities,  need 
excite  no  surprise.    When  man  no  longer  finds  enjoyment 
in  work,  and  works  merely  in  order  to  attain  as  quickly  as 
possible  to  enjoyment,  it  is  a  mere  accident  that  he  does  not 
become  a  criminal.     Destiny  lavished    all  the  glories  of 
power  and  riches  with  Hberal  hand  on  the  Bomans ;  but,  in 
truth,  the  Pandora's  box  was  a  gift  of  doubtful  value. 
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CHAPTEE  XIV. 

LITERATURB  AND  ART. 

Thx  influences  which  Btimulated  the  growth  of  Boman 
literature  were  of   a  character   altogether   peculiar   and 
hardly  paralleled  in  any  other  nation.    To  estimate  them 
correctly,  it  is  necessary  in  the  first  place  that  we  should 
glance  at  the  national  education  and  national  recreations  of 
this  period. 
KDowl«lg;e       Language  lies  at  the  root  of  all  mental  culture ;  and  this 
of  Un-        ^1^  especudly  the  case  in  Bome.     In  a  community  where 
fS^'*^'       80  mucn  importance  was  attached  to  speeches  and  documents, 
and  where  the  citizen  at  an  age,  which  is  still  according  to 
modem  ideas  regarded  as  hoyhood,  was  already  intrusted 
with  the  uncontrolled  management  of  his  property  and 
might  find  himself  under  the  necessity  of  formally  addressing 
the  public  assembly,  not  only  was  great  yalue  set  all  along 
on  a  fluent  and  polished  use  of  the  mother-tongue,  but  efforts 
were  at  an  early  period  directed  to  acquire  a  command  of 
it  in  the  years  of  boyhood.     The  Greek  language  also  was 
already  generally  diffused  in  Italy  in  the  times  of  Hannibal. 
In  the  higher  circles  a  knowledge  of  that  language,  which 
was  the  general  medium  of  intercourse  for  ancient  civiliza- 
tion, had  long  been  a  far  from  uncommon  accomplishment ; 
and  now,  when  the  change  in  the  position  of  Eome  had  so 
enormously  increased  the  intercourse  with  foreigners  and  the 
foreign  tn&c,  such  a  knowledge  was,  if  not  necessary,  yet  in 
all  probability  of  very  material  impcortance  to  the  merchant 
as  well  as  the  statesman.   By  means  of  the  Italian  slaves  and 
freedmen,  a  very  large  portion  of  whom  were  Greek  or  half- 
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Greek  by  birth,  the  Greek  language  and  Ghreek  knowledge 
to  a  certain  extent  reached  even  the  lower  ranks  of  the  popu- 
lation, especially  in  the  capital.  The  comedies  of  this  period 
indicate  that  even  the  humbler  classes  of  the  capital  were 
fftfniHRr  with  a  sort  of  Latin,  which  could  no  m0re  be  pro- 
perly understood  without  a  knowledge  of  Greek  than 
Sterne's  English  or  Wieland's  German  without  a  knowledge 
of  French.*  Men  of  senatorial  families,  however,  not  only  ad- 
dressed a  Greek  audience  in  Greek,  but  even  published  their 
speeches — Tiberius  Gracchus  (consid  in  577  and  591)  for  177.  16S. 
instance,  so  published  a  speech  which  he  had  given  at 
Bhodea — and  m  the  time  of  Hannibal  wrote  their  chronideB 
in  Greek,  as  we  shall  have  occasion  to  mention  more  par^ 
ticularly  in  the  sequel.  Individuals  went  still  further.  The 
Greeks  honoured  Flamininus  by  complimentary  demonstra- 
tionfl  in  the  Boman  language  (Jr.  247),  and  he  returned  the 
compliment ;  the  "  great  general  of  the  ^neiades  "  dedicated 
his  votive  gifts  to  the  Greek  gods  after  the  Grecian  fashion  in 
Greek  distichs.t  Cato  reproached  another  senator  with 
the  fact,  that  he  had  the  effrontery  to  deliver  Greek  recita- 
tions with  the  due  modulation  at  Greek  revels. 

Under  the  influence  of  such  circumstances  Boman  educa- 

*  A  distinct  wt  of  Greek  expressions,  such  as  straiioticus,  machceray  wm- 
dena^  trapezita,  danista,  drapeta,  OBiwpoliumfboiuSy  malacus,  morw^  ffraphicus, 
logitSf  apologusj  techna,  achemay  forms  quite  a  special  feature  in  the  hmguage 
of  PUatus.  Translations  are  seldom  attached,  and  that  only  in  the  case  of 
words  not  included  in  the  circle  of  ideas  to  which  tiiose  which  we  have  dted 
belong ;  for  instance,  in  the  Drueulentvs — in  a  rerse,  however,  that  is  perhaps 
a  later  addition  (i.  1,60) — ^we  find  the  explanation:  ^p6yri<ns  est  sapten' 
tia.     Fr^pments  of  Greek  also  are  common,  as  in  the  Casina  (iii.  6,  9) : 

Jlpdyfuvrd  itM  'irap4x*is — Dabo  fi^a  Ktuchy,  ttt  opinor* 

Greek  puss  likewise  occur,  as  in  the  Bacohides  (240) 

opus  eat  chryso  Chryaah, 

Ejmius  in  the  same  way  takes  for  granted  that  the  etymological  meaning  of 
Alezandros  and  Andromache  is  known  to  the  spectators  (Varro,  de  L.L,  vii.  82). 
Most  characteristic  of  all  are  the  half-Greek  formations,  such  as  ferritribaXf 
fiagipatiia,  pugilice,  or  in  the  MUeg  Qhrioma  (213) : 

Euge  I  euscheme  hercle  astitU  sic  dulice  et  comcedice  I 

t  One  of  these  epigrams  composed  in  the  name  of  Flamininus  ruDS  thus ; 

Ziivhs  lif  Kpaarvaun  yryoB^ts  hnroa^atas 

Kovpot,  i^  "Zwaprat  TwHapiBai  iScHTiAcZr, 
Alye<£8af  Tiros  Hfi/uy  ^dprerroy  Awtur^  9&poy 

*JLX\'tiy«tv  rsi^as  vaurhf  ^AfvSepmy. 
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iion  developed  itself.    It  is  a  mistaken  opinion,  that  aniri 

Saity  was  materiallj  inferior  to  our  own  times  in  the  genear^ 
iffusion  of   elementary  attainments.      Even   among   thtt 
lower  classes  and  slaves  there  was  considerahle  knowledge  c»j 
reading,  '^ting,  and  counting:  in  the  case  of  a   slave- 
steward,  for  instance,  Cato,  following  the  example  of  Mag-o, 
takes  for  granted  an  ahility  to  read  and  write.    Elementajry 
instruction,  as  well  as  instruction  in  Greek,  must  have  beexi 
long  ere  this  period  imparted  to  a  very  considerahle  eztezix 
in  Some.    But  the  epoch  now  before  us  initiated  an  edue^ 
tion,  the  aim  of  which  was  to  communicate  not  merely  &zx 
ontvvard  expertness,  but  a  real  mental  culture.    Hitherto 
a  knowledge  of  Greek  had  conferred  on  its  possessor  as 
little  superiority  in  civil  or  social  life,  as  a  knowledge  of 
French  perhaps  confers  at  the  present  day  in  a  hamlet  o£ 
German  Switzerland ;  and  the  earliest  writers  of  Greek 
chronicles  probably  held  a  position  among  the  senators 
similar  to  that  of  the  farmer  in  the  fens  of  Holstein  who 
has  been  a  student  and  in  the  evening,  when  he  comes  home 
from  the  plough,  takes  down  his  Yirgil  from  the  shelf.     He, 
who  assumed  airs  of  greater  importance  by  reason  of  his 
Greek,  was  reckoned  a  bad  patriot  and  a  fool ;  and  certainly 
even  in  Gate's  time  one  who  spoke  Greek  HI  or  not  at  ail 
might  still  become  a  leading  man  and  be  made  senator  and 
consul.     But  a  change  was  already  taking  place.     The 
internal  decomposition  of  Italian  nationality  bad  already, 
particularly  in  the  aristocracy,  advanced  so  far  as  to  render 
the  substitution  of  a  broader  human  culture  for  that  nation- 
ality inevitable :  and  the  craving  after  a  more  advanced 
civilization  was  already  powerfully  stirring  men's  minds. 
The  study  of  the  Grreek  language  as  it  were  spontaneously 
met  this  craving.     The  classical  literature  of  Greece,  the 
Iliad  and  still  more  the  Odyssey,  had  all  along  formed  the 
basis  of  instruction ;  the  overflowing  treasures  of  Hellenic 
art  and  science  were  already  by  this  means  spread  before 
the  eyes  of  the  Italians,     mthout  any  outward  revolution, 
strictly  speaking,  in  the  character  of  instruction  the  natural 
result  was,  that  the  empirical  study  of  the  language  became 
converted  into  a  higher  study  of  the  literature ;  that  the 
general  culture  connected  vnth  such  literary  studies  was 
communicated  in  increased  measure  to  the  scholars;  and 
that  these  availed  themselves  of  the  knowledge  thus  ac- 
quired to  dive  into  that  Greek  literature  which  most  power- 
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tully  influenced  the  spirit  of  the  age — ^the  tragedies  of  Euri- 
pides and  the  comedies  of  Menander. 

In  a  similar  way  greater  importance  came  to  be  attached 
to  the  study  of  lAtuu    The  higher  society  of  Borne  began 
to  feel  the  need,  if  not  of  exchan8;ing  their  mother-tongue  for 
Greek,  at  least  of  refining  it  and  adapting  it  to  the  changed 
state  of  culture ;  and  for  this  purpose  too  they  found  them- 
selves in  every  respect  dependent  on  the  Greeks.    The 
economic  arrangements  of  the  Bomans  placed  the  work  of 
elementary  instruction  in  the  mother-tongue — like  every 
other  work  held  in  little  estimation,  and  performed  for  hire — 
chiefly  in  the  hands  of  slaves,  freedmen,  or  foreigners,  or  in 
other  words  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  Greeks  or  halt-Ghreeks  ;* 
a  course  attended  with  the -less  difficulty,  because  the  Latin 
alphabet  was  almost  identical  with  the  Greek  and  the  two 
languages  possessed  a  close  and  striking  affinity.     But  this 
was  the  least  influential  circumstance;  the  importance  of 
the  study  of  Greek  in  a  formal  point  of  view  ezerdsed 
a  far  deeper  influence  over  the  study  of  Latin.     Any  one, 
who  knows  how  singidarly  difficult  it  is  to  find  suitable  mat- 
ter and  suitable  forms  for  the  higher  intellectual  culture 
of  youth,  and  how  much  more  difficidt  it  is  to  set  aside  the 
matter  and  forms  once  found,  will  understand  how  it  was 
that  the  Bomans  knew  no  mode  of  supplying  the  want  of 
a  more  advanced  Latin  instruction  except  that  gof  simply 
transferring  the  solution  of  this  problem,  which  the  study 
of  the  Greek  language  and  hterature  furnished,  to  the  . 
study  of  Latin.   Li  the  present  day  a  process  entirely  ana- 
logous goes  on  under  our  own  eyes  in  the  transference  of 
the  methods  of  instruction  from  the  dead  to  the  living 
languages. 

But  unfortunately  the  chief  requisite  for  such  a  trans* 
ference  was  wanting.  The  Bomans  could,  no  doubt,  learn  to 
read  and  write  Latin  by  means  of  the  Twelve  Tables ;  but 
a  Latin  culture  presupposed  a  literature,  and  no  such  lite- 
rature existed  in  Bome. 

To  this  element  of  influence  there  was  added  another.  We  The  stago 
have  already  described  the  multiplication  of  the  amusements  ™d«i^ 
of  the  Boman  people.    The  st^e  had  long  played  an  im«  ^^^  ^^' 
portant  part  in  these  recreations ;  the  chariot-races  formed   ^^'^^ 
strictly  the  principal  amusement  in  all  of  them,  but  these 

*  Sach,  e,g,,  was  Chilo,  the. slave  of  Cato  the  Elder,  who  earned  money  on 
'    liifl  master's  behalf  as  a  teacher  of  children  (Plutarch,  Cato  Meg,  20V 
YOL.  n.  2  S 
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races  miifonni j  took  plaoe  only  on  one,  tIx.  the  eoncludixig, 
daj,  while  the  first  days  were  sahetantially  devoted   to 
•tsge-entortainments.     But  for  long  these  stage-representa- 
tions consisted  chiefly  of  dances  and  iugglers'  feats ;  the 
improyised  chants,  which  were  produced  on  these  occasiofOB, 
had  neither  dialogue  nor  plot  (i.  473).    It  was  only  now 
thst  the  Bomans  looked  around  them  for  a  real  drama.    The 
Roman  popular  festivals  were  throughout  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Oieeks,  whose  talent  for  amusing  snd  for  killing 
time  naturally  rendered  them  the  purveyors  of  pleasure  to 
the  Bomans.     Now  no  national  amusement  was  a  greater 
favourite  in  Ghreece,  and  none  was  more  varied,  than  the 
theatre ;  it  could  not  hut  speedily  attract  the  attention  of 
those  who  provided  the   Bomsn  festivals  and  their   staff 
of  assistants.     The  earlier  Boman  stage-chant  contained 
within  it  a  dramatic  germ,  capahle  perhaps  of  develop- 
ment ;  hut  to  develop  the  drama  from  that  germ  required  on 
the  part  of  the  poet  and  the  public  a  geiual  power  of  im- 
parting and  receiving,  such  as  was  not  to  be  round  among 
the  B^nans  at  all,  and  least  of  all  at  this  period ;  and,  had 
it  been  possible  to  find  it,  the  impatience  of  those  intrusted 
witii  the  amusement  of  the  multitude  would  hardly  have 
allowed  to  the  noble  fruit  peace  and  leisure  to  ripen.     In 
this  case  too  there  was  an  outward  want,  which  the  nation 
was  unable  to  satisfy ;  the  Bomans  desired  a  theatre,  but 
the  pieces  were  wanting. 
rim  of  a  .       On  these  elements  Soman  literature  was  based ;  and  its 
Roman  lite-  defective  character  was  from  the  first  and  necessarily  the 
rature.        result  of  such  an  origin.    All  real  art  has  its  root  in  in- 
dividual freedom  and  a  cheerful  enjoyment  of  life,  and  the 
germs  of  such  an  art  were  not  wanting  in  Italy ;  but,  when 
Boman  life  substituted  for  fineedom  and  joyousness  the 
sense  of  corporate  obligation  and  the  consciousness  of  duty, 
art  was  lurested,  an<C  instead  of  growing,  of  necessity 
pined  away.      The  culminating  point  of  Soman  develop- 
ment  was  the  period  which  had  no  literature.    It  was  not 
till  Boman  nationality  began  to  give  way  and  Hellenico- 
cosmopolite  tendencies  be^an  to  prevail,  that  literature  made 
its  appearance  at  Borne  in  their  train.    Accordiogl^  firom 
the  beginning,  and  by  stringent  internal  necessity,  it  took 
its  stand  on  Greek  ground  and  in  broad  antagonism  to  the 
distinctivelv  Boman   national    spirit.     Boman  poetry  in 
particular  nad  its  immediate  origin  not  in  the  inward  im- 
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pulse  of  the  poet,  but  in  the  outward  demands  of  the  dchool^ 
which  needed  Latin  manuals,  and  of  the  stage,  which  needed 
Latin  dramas.  Now  both  institutions — the  school  and  the 
stage — were  thoroughly  anti-Homan  and  revolutionary.  The 
gaping  and  staring  idleness  of  the  theatre  was  utterly  oifen* 
tire  to  the  sober  earnestness  and  the  spirit  t>£  activity  that 
animated  the  Bomans  of  the  olden  type ;  and — inasmuch  as 
it  was  the  deepest  and  noblest  conception  lying  at  the  root  of 
the  Boman  commonwealth,  that  within  the  circle  of  Boman 
citizens  there  should  be  neither  master  nor  slave,  neither 
mittionaire  nor  beggar,  but  that  above  all  a  like  iaith  and  a 
like  culture  shomd  signalize  all  Bomans — the  school  and  the 
necessarily  exclusive  school-culture  were  fax  more  dangerous 
still,  and  were  in  fact  utterly  destructive  of  the  sense  of 
equality.  The  school  and  the  theatre  became  the  most  effec- 
tive levers  in  the  hands  of  the  new  spirit  of  the  age,  and  all 
the  more  so  that  they  used  the  Latin  tongue.  Men  might 
perhaps  speak  and  write  Greek,  and  yet  not  cease  to  be 
Bomans ;  out  in  this  case  they  were  in  the  habit  of  speaking 
in  the  Boman  language,  while  the  whole  inward  bemg  and 
life  were  Greek.  It  is  not  one  of  the  most  pleasing,  but  it 
is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  and  in  a  historical  point  of 
view  most  instructive,  &cts  in  this  brilliant  era  of  Boman 
conservatism,  that  during  its  course  Hellenism  struck  root 
in  the  whole  field  of  intellect  not  immediately  political,  and 
that  the  schoolmaster  and  the  mc^e  de  plaisir  of  the  great 
public  in  dose  alliance  created  a  Boman  literature. 

Li  the  earliest  Boman  authors  the  later  development  Livias  An« 
appears,  as  it  were,  in  embryo.    The  Greek  Andronikos  dronicus. 
(Dom  before  482,  and  lived  till  after  547),  afterwards  as  a  272;  207. 
Boman  citizen  called  Lucius*  Livius  Andronicus,  came  to 
Borne  at  an  early  age  in  482  among  the  other  captives  taken      272. 
at  Tarentum  (i.  423)  and  passed  into  the  possession  of  the 
conqueror  of  Sena  (P.  177),  Marcus  Livius  Salinator  (consul 
535,  547).    He  was  employed  as  a  slave,  partly  in  acting  219.    207. 
and  copying  texts,  partly  in  giving  instruction  in  the  Latin 
and  Greek  languages,  which  he  taught  to  the  children  of  his 
master  and  to  other  boys  of  wealthy  parents  in  and  out  of 
the  house.     He  distinguished  himself  so  much  in  this  way 
that  his  master  gave  him  freedom,  and  even  the  authorities, 
who  not  unfrequfintiy  avaled  themBolveB  of  his  services- 

*  The  later  rale,  b  j  which  the  freedman  oeoeaBarily  bore  the  prcnomen  of 
lib  ptttroD,  was  not  yet  applied  in  republican  Rome. 
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eommisBioning  him,  for  inBtance,  to  prepare  a  thanksgiYing- 
cbaat  after  the  fortunate  turn  takea  by  the  Hannibalic  war 

272.  in  547 — out  of  regard  for  him  conceded  to  the  guild  of  poets 
and  actors  a  place  for  their  common  worship  in  the  temple 
of  Minerva  on  the  Arentine.  His  authorsmp  arose  out  of 
his  double  occupation.  As  schoolmaster  he  translated  the 
Odyssey  into  Latin,  in  order  that  the  Latin  text  might  form 
the  basis  of  his  Latin,  as  the  Greek  text  was  the  basis  of  his 
Greek,  instruction ;  and  this  earliest  of  Boman  school-books 
maintained  its  place  in  education  for  centuries.  As  an  actor, 
he  not  only  like  every  other  wrote  the  texts  themselves  for 
his  own  use,  but  he  also  published  them  as  books,  that  is,  he 
read  them  in  public  and  diffused  them  by  copies.  What  was 
still  more  important,  he  substituted  the  Greek  drama  for  the 

240.  old  essentially  lyrical  stage  poetry.  It  was  in  514,  a  year 
after  the  close  of  the  first  Punic  war,  that  the  first  play  was 
exhibited  on  the  Boman  stage.  The  creation  of  an  epos,  a 
tragedy,  and  a  comedy  in  the  Boman  language,  and  that  by 
a  man  who  was  more  Koman  than  Greek,  was  historically  a 
remarkable  event ;  but  we  cannot  speak  of  his  labours  as 
having  any  artistic  value.  They  make  no  sort  of  claim  to 
originality;  viewed  as  translations,  they  are  characterized 
by  a  barbarism  which  is  all  the  more  conspicuous,  that  his 
poetry  does  not  naively  display  its  own  native  simplicity, 
out  pedantically  labours  to  imitate  the  high  artistic  culture 
of  the  neighbouring  people.  The  wide  deviations  from  the 
original  are'  due  not  to  the  fi?eedom,  but  to  the  rudeness  of 
the  imitation ;  the  treatment  is  sometimes  insipid,  sometimes 
.turgid,  the  language  harsh,  and  quaint.*    We  have  no  diffi* 

*  Ona  of  the  tragedies  of  Livius  presented  the  line — 

Quem  ego  ndfrendem  cUtii  Udecan  immulg4ni  opem. 
The  venes  of  Homer  (Odyttey,  zii.  16) : 

o^  apa  K.lpmfi' 

ikjy  irrwofthni'  Afia  8*  &/t^tToXoi  ^poy  ainp 
anoy  icai  icp4a  woXXh  Koi  tCCBova  ohc^  ipv^piv, 

•re  thus  interpreted : 

Tapper  cUi  ad  a^di^—vAurnvs  Circm 
Sinvul  duona  cdram  {?)—p6rtcMt  ad  ndois, 
MUia  Mia  in  iadem — iiu«Hfitinhir. 

The  meet  remarkable  feature  is  not  so  much  the  barbarism  as  the  thoagfatless- 
ness  of  the  tianshtor,  who,  instead  of  sending  Ciroe  to  Ulysses,  sends  Ulysws 
to  Circe.    Another  still  more  ridiculous  mistake  is  the  Iranidation  of  tu^oLouriv 
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cultj  in  belieying  the  statement  of  the  old  critibs  of  art, 
that,  apart  firom  the  compulsorj  perusal  in  school,  none  of 
the  poems  of  Livius  were  taken  up  a  second  time.  Yet 
these  labours  were  in  various  respects  models  for  suc- 
ceeding times.  They  formed  the  commencement  of  the 
Boman  translation -literature,  and  naturalized  the  Greek 
metres  in  Latium.  The  reason  why  these  were  adopted  only 
in  the  dramas,  while  the  Odyssey  of  Livius  was  written  in 
the  national  Satumian  measure,  evidently  was  that  the 
iambuses  and  trochees  of  tragedy  and  comedy  hx  more  easily 
admitted  of  imitation  in  Latin  than  the  epic  dactyls. 

But  this  preliminary  stage  of  literary  development  was 
soon  passed.  The  epics  and  dramas  of  Livius  were  regarded 
by  posterity,  and  undoubtedly  with  perfect  justice,  as  resem- 
bling the  rigid  statues  of  Diedalus  destitute  of  emotion  or  ex- 
pression— curiosities  rather  than  works  of  art.  But  in  the 
following  generation,  now  that  the  foundations  were  once 
laid,  there  arose  a  lyric,  epic,  and  dramatic  art ;  and  it  is 
of  great  importance,  even  in  a  historical  point  of  view,  to 
trace  this  poetical  growth. 

Both  as  respects  extent  of  production  and  influence  over  Drama, 
the  public,  the  drama  stood  at  the  head  of  the  poetry  thus 
dev^oped  in  Borne.  In  antiqui^  there  was  no  permanent  Theatre, 
theatre  with  fixed  charges  for  admission ;  in  Greece  as  in 
Borne  dramas  made  their  appearance  only  as  an  element 
in  the  annually  recurring  or  extraordinary  amusements  of 
the  citizens.  Among  the  measures,  by  which  the  govern- 
ment counteracted  or  imagined  that  they  counteracted  that 
extension  of  the  popular  festivals  which  they  justly  regarded 
with  anxiety,  they  refused  to  permit  the  erection  of  a  stone 
building  for  a  theatre.*  Instead  of  this  there  was  erected 
for  each  festival  a  scaffolding  of  boards  with  a  stage  for  the 
actors  (proscaemum^  pulpitum)  and  a  decorated  background 
(soaena)  ;  and  in  a  semicircle  in  front  of  it  was  staked  off  a 


^ica  (Odjfls.  TV.  373)  by  htai  (Festns,  Ep.  v.  afatim,  p.  11,  M.).  Such 
traits  are  not  in  a  historical  point  of  view  matters  of  indifference ;  we  recog- 
nize in  them  the  lerel  of  intellectoal  culture  which  marked  these  earliest 
Koman  ▼ene-majdng  schoolmasters,  and  we  at  the  same  time  perceive  that, 
although  Andronicns  was  bom  in  Taivntum,  Greek  cannot  have  been  properly 
his  mother-tongue. 

*  Such  a  building  was,  no  doubt,  constrocted  for  the  ApoUinarian  games  in 
4he  Flaminian  circus  in;575  (Liv.  zl.  51 ;  Becker,  Jbp.  p.  605) ;  but  it  was        179. 
probably  soon  afterwards  pulled  down  again  (Tertull,  d9  Sped,  lo). 
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Bpace  foif  the  spectators  (cavea),  which  was  merelj  sloped 
without  steps  or  seats,  so  that  if  the  spectators  had  not 
brought  chairs  along  with  them,  they  squatted,  recUned,  »r 
«tood.*  The  women  were  probably  separated  at  an  early 
period,  and  were  restricted  to  the  uppermost  and  worst 
places ;  otherwise  the  places  were  not  in  law  distinguished 
194.  till  560,  after  which,  as  already  mentioned  (P.  321),  the 
lowermost  and  best  positions  were  reserved  for  the  senators. 
Aadienoe.  The  audience  was  anything  but  distinguished.  The 
better  classes,  it  is  true,  did  not  keep  aloof  m>m  the  general 
recreations  of  the  peoplo ;  the  fathers  of  the  city  seem  even 
to  have  been  bound  lor  decorum's  sake  to  appear  on  these 
occasions.  But  the  very  nature  of  a  civic  festival  implied 
that,  while  slaves  and  probably  foreigners  also  were  excluded, 
admittance  free  of  charge  was  given  to  every  citizen 
with  his  wife  and  children  ;'|'  and  accordingly  the  body  of 
spectators  cannot  have  differed  much  from  what  one  sees  in 
the  present  day  at  public  fireworks  and  gratuitous  exhibit 
tions.  Naturally,  therefore,  the  proceedings  were  not  of  the 
most  orderly  character;  children  cried,  women  talked  and 
screamed,  now  and  then  a  wench  prepared  to  make  her  way 
to  the  stage ;  the  attendants  had  on  these  festivals  any- 
thing but  a  hoUday,  and  found  frequent  occasion  at  one 
time  to  confiscate  a  mantle  and  at  another  to  ply  the  rod. 

The  introduction  of  the  Greek  drama  increased  the  de- 
mands on  the  dramatic  staff,  and  there  seems  to  have  been  no 
redundance  in  the  supply  of  capable  actors :  on  one  occasion 
a  piece  of  Nsvius  haa  for  want  of  actors  to  be  performed  by 
amateurs.  But  this  produced  no  change  in  the  position  of 
the  artist;  the  poet  or,  as  he  was  at  this  time  called,  the 
**  writer,**  the  actor,  and  the  composer  not  only  belonged 
still,  as  formerly,  to  the  despised  class  of  labourers  for 

255^  *  In  599  there  were  still  no  leats  in  the  theatre  (Rltschl.  Ptrery,  i.  p. 

xviii.  zz.  214 ;  oomp.  Ribbeck,  Trag.  p.  285)  ;  but,  an  not  only  the  authors 
of  the  Plautine  prolo^es,  but  Plautus  himself  on  various  oceaBions,  make  al- 
lusions to  a  sitting  audience  {Mil,  Ghr,  82,  83  ;  AuhU.  ir,  9,  6 ;  jTVuctiJL  cp, 
fin. ;  Epid.  ap.fin.),  most  of  the  spectators  must  have  brought  stooU  with 
tliem,  or  have  seated  themselves  on  the  ground. 

f  Women  and  children  appear  to  have  been  at  all  times  admitted  to  the 
Roman  theatre  (Val.  Max.  vi.  3,  12;  Plutarch.  QtHBst,  Rom»  14;  Cicero,  ds 
ffar,  Resp,  di.  24 ;  Vitruv.  v.  3, 1 ;  Suetonius,  Aug.  44,  &c.) ;  but  aUiTes  were 
dejure  excluded  (Cicero,  de  ffar.  Sesp.  xii.  26 ;  RitschU  Parerg.  i.  p.  ziz.  223), 
and  the  same  must  probably  have  been  the  case  with  foreigners,  excepting  of 
oonrse  the  guests  of  the  community,  who  took  their  places  among  or  by  the 
aide  of  the  senators  (Varro,  v.  155';  Justin,  xliii.  5, 10  ;  Su«Ioq.  Aug,  44). 
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hire  (P..  384),  but  were  still,  as  formerly,  placed  in  the  most 
marked  way  under  the  ban  of  public  opinion,  and  subjected 
to  police  maltreatment  ^i.  474).  Of  course  all  reputable  per- 
sons kept  aloof  from  sucn  an  occupation.  The  manager  of  the 
company  (domdnus  gregis  or  factvmis^  also  choragus),  who  was 
ordinarily  also  the  chief  actor,  was  generally  a  freedman, 
and  its  members  were  ordinarily  his  slaves  ;  the  composers, 
whose  names  have  reached  us,  were  all  of  them  non-free. 
The  remuneration  was  not  merely  small — a  honorarium  of 
8000  sesterces  (£82)  given  to  a  dramatist  is  described 
shortly  after  the  close  of  this  period  as  unusually  high — but 
was,  moreover,  only  paid  by  the  magistrates  providing  the 
festival,  if  the  piece  was  not  a  failure.  With  the  payment 
the  matter  ended ;  dramatic  competitions  and  honorary  prizes, 
such  as  took  place  in  Attica,  were  not  yet  heard  of  in  Borne 
— the  Bomans  at  this  time  appear  to  have  simply  applauded 
or  hissed  as  we  now  do,  and  to  have  brought  forward  only 
a  single  piece  for  exhibition  each  day.*  Under  such  circum* 
stances,  when  art  worked  for  days'  wages  and  the  artist 
instead  of  receiyinff  due  honour  was  subjected  to  disgrace, 
the  new  national  theatre  of  the  Bomans  could  exhibit  no 
original  or  at  all  artistic  development;  and,  while  the 
noble  rivalry  of  the  noblest  Athenians  had  called  into  life 
the  Attic  drama,  the  Boman  drama  taken  as  a  whole  could 
produce  nothing  save  a  spoiled  copy  of  its  predecessor,  in 
which  the  only  wonder  is  that  it  has  been  able  to  display 
so  much  grace  and  wit  in  the  details. 

In  the  dramatic  world  comedy  greatly  preponderated  over  Comedy, 
tragedy :  the  spectators  knit  their  brows,  when  instead  of 

*  It  is  not  necessary  to  infer  from  the  prologues  of  PIauIus  (Cat.  17 ; 
Amph.  65)  that  there  was  a  distribution  of  prizes  (Ritbchl.  Parerg.  i.  229)  ; 
eren  the  passage  TVm.  706,  may  very  well  belong  to  the  Greek  origiDal,  not 
to  the  translator  ;  and  the  total  silence  of  the  didascalicB  and  prologues,  as 
well  as  of  all  tradition,  on  the  point  of  prize  adjudications  and  prixes  is  de- 
cisife. 

That  only  one  piece  was  produced  each  day  we  infer  from  the  fact,  that  the 
bpectatorsoome  from  home  at  the  beginning  of  the  pieoe  (Pcm.  10),  and  return 
home  after  its  close  {£pid.  Pseud,  Bud,  SUoh,  Ihic,  ap,fin.).  They  went,  as 
these  passages  show,  to  the  theatre  after  the  second  breakfast,  and  were  at  home 
again  for  the  midday  meal ;  the  performance  thus  lasted,  according  to  our 
reckoning,  from  about  noon  till  half-past  two  o'clock,  and  a  piece  of  Plautus, 
with  music  in  the  intervals  between  the  acts,  would  probably  occupy  nearly 
that  length  of  time  (comp.  Horat.  Ep,  ii.  1, 189).  The  pusage  in  which 
Tacitus  {Ann,  xiv.  20)  makes  the  spectators  spend  '*  whole  days"  in  the 
theatra  refers  to  the  state  of  matters  at  a  later  period. 
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the  expected  comedj  a  tragedy  began.    Thus  it  happened 
that,  while  this  period  exhibits  poets  who  devoted  them- 
selyes  speciallj  to  comedy,  such  as  Plautus  and  Csocilius,  it 
presents  none  who  cultivated  tragedy  alone ;  and  among^ 
the  dramas  of  this  epoch  known  to  us  by  name  there  occur 
three  comedies  for  one  tragedy.   Of  course  the  Boman  comic 
poetSy  or  rather  translators,  laid  hands  in  the  first  instance 
on  the  pieces  which  had  possession  of  the  Hellenic  stage 
at  the  time ;  and  thus  they  found  themselves  excluaively* 
confined  to  the  range  of  the  newer  Attic  comedy,  and 
chiefly  to  its  best-known  poets,  Philemon  of  Soli  in  CiUcia 
342I292.}  (^^  ^-^92)  and  Menander  of  Athens  (412-462).      This 
comedy  came  to  be  of  so  great  importance  as  regards  the 
development  not  only  of  Bonuui  literature,  but  even  of  the 
nation  at  large,  that  history  has  reason  to  pause  and  con- 
sider it. 
Character        The  pieces  are  of  tiresome  monotony.    Almost  without 
of  the         exception  the  plot  turns  on  helping  a  young  man,  at  the 
oewer         expense  either  of  his  father  or  of  some  leno,  to  obtain  posses- 
^^         sion  of  a  sweetheart  of  undoubted  charms  and  of  very 
^'      doubtful  morals.     The  path  to  success  in  lovo  reeularly  lies 
through  some  sort  of  pecuniary  fraud ;  and  the  crafty  servant, 
who  provides  the  needful  sum  and  performs  the  requisite 
swinoling  while  the  lover  is  mourning  over  his  amatory  and 
pecuniary  distresses,  \a  the  real  mainspring  of  the  piece. 
There  is  no  want  of  befitting  reflections  on  the  joys  and 
sorrows  of  love,  of  tearful  parting-scenes,  of  lovers  who  in 
the  anguish  of  their  hearts  threaten  to  do  themselves  mis- 
chief; love  or  rather  amativeness  was,  as  the  old  critics  of 
art  say,  the  very  life-breath  of  the  Menandrian  poetry. 
Marriage  forms,  at  least  with  Menander,  the  inevitable 
finale ;  on  which  occasion,  for  the  greater  edification  and 
satisfaction  of  the  spectators,  the  virtue  of  the  heroine 
usually  comes  forth  almost  if  not  wholly  untarnished,  and 
the  heroine  herself  proves  to  be  the  lost  daughter  of  some  rich 

*  The  scanty  tue  made  of  what  is  called  the  Middle  Attic  comedy  does  sot 
require  notice  in  a  historical  point  of  riew,  since  it  was  nothing  but  the 
Menandrian  comedy  in  a  less  developed  form.  There  is  no  trace  of  any  employ- 
ment of  the  older  comedy.  The  Roman  tragi-comedy — after  the  type  of  the 
Amphitrtto  of  Plautus — ^was  no  doubt  styled  by  the  Roman  literary  historians 
fabniia  Bhinthomca ;  but  the  newer  Attic  comedians  also  composed  sudi  pa- 
rodies,  and  it  is  difBcult  to  see  why  the  Romans  should  have  resorted  for  their 
translations  to  Rhinthon  and  the  older  writers  rather  than  to  those  who  were 
nearer  to  their  own  times. 
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tnan  and  so  in  eyeiy  respect  an  eligible  match.    Along  with 
these  loTe-pieces  we  find  others  of  a  pathetic  kind.    Ainong 
the  comedies  of  Plautns,  for  instance,  the  Rudens  turns  on  a 
shipwreck  and  the  right  of  asjlum ;  while  the  Trinummus  and 
the   Captvn  contain  no  amatory  intrigue,  but  depict  the 
noble  devotedness  of  the  friend  to  his  friend  ana  of  the 
slave  to  his  master.  Persons  and  situations  are  found  recur- 
ring down  to  the  very  details  like  patterns  on  a  carpet ;  we 
never  get  rid  of  the  asides  of  unseen  listeners,  of  tmocking 
at  the  house-doors,  and  of  slaves  scouring  the  streets  on 
some  errand  or  other.     The  standing  masks,  of  which  there 
was  a  certain   fixed  number — e.  g.  eight  masks   for  old 
men,  and  seven  for  servants — from  which  alone  in  ordinary 
cases  at  least  the  poet  had  to   make  his  choice,  further 
favoured  a  stock-model  treatment.    It  was  necessary  per- 
haps for  such  a  comedy  to  reject  the  lyrical  element  m  the 
older  comedy— the  chorus — and  to  confine  itself  from  the 
first  to  conversation  or  at  most  recitation :  at  any  rate  it  was 
devoid  not  of  the  political  element  only,  but  of  all  true 
passion  and  of  all  poetical  elevation.    The  pieces  judiciously 
made    no    pretension   to    any  grand    or   really    poetical 
efiect;  their  charm  resided  primarily  in  furnishing  occupation 
for  the  intellect  not  only  through  their  subject-matter — in 
which  respect  the  newer  comedy  was  distinguished  from  the 
old  as  much  by  the  greater  intrinsic  emptiness  as  by  the 
greater  outward  complication  of  the  plot — ^but  more  espe- 
cially through  their  execution  in  detail — in  which  the  point 
and  polish  of  the  dialogue,  in  particular,  formed  the  triumph 
of  the  poet  and  the  delight  of  the  audience.     Complications 
and  confusions  of  one  person  with  another  which  very 
readily  allowed  scope  for  extravagant,  often  licentious,  prac- 
tical jokes  (as  in  the  Casina,  which  winds  up  with  the  re- 
tiring of  the  two  bridegrooms  and  of  the  soioier  dressed  up 
as  bride  in  genuine  Ealstaffian  style),  jests,  drolleries,  and 
riddles,  which  in  fact  for  want  of  real  conversation  furnished 
the  staple  materials  of  entertainment  at  the  Attic  table  of 
the  period,  fill  up  a  large  portion  of  these  comedies.    The 
authors  of  them  wrote  not  like  Eupolis  and  Aristophanes 
for  a  great  nation,  but  rather  for  a  cultivated  society  which, 
like  other  clever  circles  pining  away  in  inactive  ingenuity, 
spent  its  time  in  guessing  riddles  and  playing  at  charades. 
They  give  us,  therefore,  no  picture  of^  their  times;  of  the 
great  historical  and  intellectual  movements  of  the  age  no 
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trace  appears  in  these  comedies,  and  we  need  to  recall,  in 
order  to  realize,  the  fact  that  Philemon  and  Menander  were 
really  contemporaries  of  Alexander  and  Aristotle.   But  they 
give  us  a  picture,  equally  elegant  and  faiths,  of  that  refined 
Attic  society  beyond  the  circles  of  which   comedy  never 
travels.  Even  in  the  disfigured  Latin  cop^,  through  which  we 
chiefly  know  it,  the  grace  of  the  ongmal  is  not  wholly 
obliterated;  and  more  especially  in  the  pieces  which  are 
imitated  from  Menander,  the  most  talented  of  these  poets, 
the  life  which  the   poet  beheld  and  shared  is  delicately 
reflected  not  so  much  in  its  aberrations  and  distortions  as 
in  its  amiable  every-day  course..  The  Mendly  domestic 
relations  between  father  and  daughter,  husband  and  wife, 
master  and  servant,  with  their  love-aflairs  and  other  little  in* 
teresting  incidents,  are  portrayed  with  so  broad  a  truthfulness, 
that  they  do  not  miss  their  effect  even  now :  the  servants' 
feast,  for  instance,  with  which  the  Stichus  concludes  is,  in 
the  circumscribed  character  of  its  relations  and  the  harmony 
of  the  two  lovers  and  the  one  sweetheart,  of  unsurpassed 
gracefulness  in  its  kind.    The  el^ant  grisettes,  ^ho  make 
their  appearance  perfumed  and  adorned,  with  their  hair 
fashionably  dressed  and  in  vari^ted,  gold-embroidered, 
sweeping  robes,  or  even  perform  their  toilette  on  the  stage, 
are  very  eflective.    In  their  train  come  the  procuresses, 
sometimes  of  the  most  vulw  sort,  such  as  one  who  apnears 
in  the  Curxndhf  sometimes  duennas  like  G-oethe's  old  BarDara, 
such  as  Scapha  in  the  MosteOaria ;  and  there  is  no  lack  of 
brothers  and  comrades  ready  with  their  help.  There  is  great 
abundance  and  variety  of  parts  representing  the  old :  there 
appear  in  turn  the  austere  and  avaricious,  tne  fond  and  ten- 
der-hearted, and  the  indulgent  accommodating,  papas,  the 
amorous  old  man,  the  easy  old  bachelor,  the  jealous  aeed 
matron  with  her  old  maid-servant  who  takes  part  with  her 
mistress  against  her  master ;  whereas  young  men's  parts  ap- 
pear less  prominently,  and  neither  the  first  lover,  nor  the  vir> 
tuous  model  son  who  here  and  there  occurs,  lays  claim  to  much 
importance.   The  servant-world — ^the  cn^y  valet,  the  stem 
house-steward,  the  old  vigilant  tutor,  the  rural  slave  redolent 
of  garlic,  the  impertinent  page — ^forms  a  transition  to  the 
very  numerous  professional  characters.    A  standing  figure 
among  these  is  the  jester  (jparasitiLs)  who,  in  return  for  p^ 
mission  to  feast  at  the  tables  of  the  rich,  has  to  entertain 
the  gnests  with  drolleries  and  charades,  or,  according  to  cir* 
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eomstances,  to  submit  to  have  the  potsherds  flung  at  his 
head.    This  was  at  that  time  a  formal  trade  in  Athens ;  and 
it  is  certainly  no  mere  poetical  fiction,  which  represents 
such  a  parasite  as  expressly  preparinff  himself  for  his  work 
by  means  of  his  books  of  witticisms  and  anecdotes.  Fayourite 
cnaracters,  moreover,  are  those  of  the  cook,  who  understands 
not  only  how  to  bully  in  an  UDrivalled  style,  but  also  how 
to  pilfer  like  a  professional  thief;  the  shameless  20710,  com- 
placently confessing  to  the  practice  of  every  vice,  of  whom 
Ballio  in  the  Psetulolita  is  a  model  specimen ;  the  military 
braggadocio,  in  whom  we  trace  a  very  distinct  embodiment 
of  the  free-lance  habits  that  prevailed  under  Alexander's 
successors;   the    professional    sharper   or  sycophant,  the 
stingy  money-changer,  the  solemnly  siUy  physician,  the 
priest,  mariner,  fisherman,  and  the  like.    To  these  &11  to  be 
added,  lastly,  the  parts  delineative  of  character  in  the  strict 
sense,  such  as  the  superstitious  man  of  Menander  and  the 
miser  in  the  Aiduiana  of  Flautus.     The  national-Hellenic 
poetry  has  preserved,  even  in  this  its  last  creation,  its 
mdestructible plastic  vigour;  but  the  delineation  of  cha- 
racter 18  in  this  case  copied  from  without  rather  than 
reproduced  from  inward  experience,  and  the  more  so,  the 
more  the  task  approaches  to  the  really  poeticaL    It  is  a 
significant  circumstance  that,  in  the  parts  illustrative  of 
character  to  which  we  have  just  referred,  the  psychological 
truth  is  for  the  most  part  represented  by  its  logical  embodi^ 
ment ;  the  miser  there  collects  the  panngs  of  his  nails  and 
laments  the  tears  which  he  sheds  as  a  waste  of  water.    But 
the  blame  of  this  want  of  depth  in  the  portraying  of  charac- 
ter, and  generally  of  the  whole  poetical  and  moral  hoUowness 
of  this  newer  comedy,  lay  less  with  the  comic  writers  than 
with  the  nation  as  a  whole.    Everything  distinctively  Ghreek 
was  expiring :  fatherland,  national  £uth,  domestic  life,  all 
nobleness  of  action  and  sentiment  were  gone ;  poetry,  history, 
and  philosophy  were  inwardly  exhausted ;  and  nothing  re- 
mained to  the  Athenian  save  the  school,  the  fish-market,  and 
the  brothel.    It  is  no  matter  of  wonder  and  hardly  a  matter 
of  blame,  that  poetry,  which  is  destined  to  shed  a  glory  over 
human  existence,  could  make  nothing  more  out  of  such  a 
life  than  the  Menandrian  comedy  presents  to  us.    It  is  at 
the  same  time  very  remarkable   that  the  poetry  of  this 
period,  wherever  it  was  able  to  turn  away  m  some  decree 
from  the  corrupt  Attic  life  without  falling  into  schoolboy 
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imitation,  immediately  gathers  Btrengtli  and  freshness  from. 
the  ideal.  In  the  only  remnant  of  the  mock-heroic  oomedjr 
of  this  period — the  Amphitruo  of  Plautus — ^there  hreathes 
throughout  a  purer  and  more  poetical  air  than  in  all  the 
other  remains  of  the  contemporary  stage.  The  good-natured 

fods  treated  with  gentle  irony,  the  nohle  forms  firom  the 
eroic  world,  and  the  ludicrously  cowardly  slayes  present 
the  most  wonderful  mutual  coutrasts ;  and,  afl^r  the  comical 
course  of  the  plot,  the  birth  of  the  son  of  the  gods  amidst 
thunder  and  lightning  forms  an  almost  grand  concluding 
effect.     But  this  task  of  turning  the  myths  into  irony  was 
innocent  and  poetical,  as  compared  with  that  of  the  ordinary 
comedy  depicting  the  Attic  life  of  the  period.    No  special 
accusation  may  be  brought  ^m  a  historico-moral  point 
of  view  against  poets  in  general,  nor  ought  it  to  be  made 
matter  of  indiviaual  reproach  to  the  particular  poet  that 
he  occupies  the  level  of  his  epoch ;  comedy  was  not  the 
cause  but  the  effect  of  the  corruption -that  prevailed  in  the 
national  life.    But .  it  is  necessary,  more  especially  with  a 
view  to  estimate  correctly  the  influence  of  these  comedies 
on  the  life  of  the  Boman  people,  to  point  out  the  abyss 
which  yawned  beneath  all  tnat  polish  and  elegance.     The 
coarsenesses  and  obscenities,  which  Menander  indeed  in 
some  measure  avoided,  but  of  which  there  is  no  lack  in  the 
other  poets,  are  the  least  part  of  the  evil.    Features  far 
worse  are,  the  dreadful  aspect  of  life  as  a  desert,  in  which 
the  only  oases  are  lovemaking  and  intoxication ;  the  feaiv 
fully  prosaic    monotony,  in    which    anything  resembling 
enthiisiasm  is  to  be  found  only  among  the  sharpers  whose 
heads  have  been  turned  by  their  own  swindling,  and  who 
prosecute  the  trade  of  cheating  with  some  sort  of  aseal ;  and 
above  all  that  immoral  morahty,  with  which  the  pieces  of 
Menander  in  particular  are  garnished.    Vice  is  chastised, 
virtue  is  rewaraed,  and  kdlj  peccadilloes  are  covered  by  con- 
version at  or  after  mamage.    There  are  pieces,  such  as 
the  Trinurmims  of  Plautus  and  several  of  Terence,  in  which 
all  the  characters  down  to  the  slaves  possess  some  admixture 
of  virtue ;  all  swarm  with  honest  men  who  suffer  themselves 
to  be  deceived,  with  maidenly  virtue  wherever  possible,  with 
lovers  equally  favoured  and  making  love  in  company ;  moral 
commonplaces  and  well-turned  ethical  maxims  abound.    A 
finale  of  reconciliation  such  as  that  of  the  BaodudeSy  where 
the  swindling  sons  and  the  swindled  fathers  by  way  of  a 
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good  ooncluGdon  all  go  to  carouse  together  in  the  brothel,  pre- 
sents a  corruption  of  morals  thoroughly  worthy  of  Kotzebue. 

Such  were  the  foundations,  and  such  the  elements  which  Roman 
shaped  the  growth,  of  Boman  comedy.     Originality  was  in  comedy, 
its  case  excluded  not  merely  by  want  of  lesthetie  freedom, 
but  still  more  directly,  it  is  probable,  by  virtue  of  its  liability 
to    police    control.    Among  the  considerable  number  of  its  Helle- 
Latin  comedies  of  the  sixth  century  which  are  known  to  us,  ninm  a  ne- 
there  is  not  one  that  did  not  announce  itself  as  an  imitation  «^^  ^ 
of  a  definite  Greek  model;   the  title  was  only  complete  J^*^     . 
when  the  names  of  the  Greek  piece  and  of  its  author  were 
also  given,  and  if,  as  occasionally  happened,  the  '*  novelty  *' 
of  a  piece  was  disputed,  the  point  in  dispute  was  merely 
whether  it  had  been  previously  translated.     Comedy  laid 
the  scene  of  its  plot  abroad  not  only  irequently,  but  regu* 
larly  and  under  the  pressure  of  necessity ;  and  the  special 
name  of  that  form  of  art  (fabula  paUiata)  was  derived  from  the 
£ict,  that  the  scene  was  laid  out  of  Bome,  usually  in  Athens, 
and  that  the  dramatis  personce  were  Greeks  or  at  any  rate  not 
Bomans.  The  foreign  costume  is  strictly  carried  out  even  in 
detail,  especially  in  those  things  in  which  the  uncultivated 
"Roman  was  distinctly  sensible  of  the  contrast.    Thus  the 
names  of  Bome  and  the  Bomans  are  avoided,  and,  where 
they  are    referred    to,  they  are    called    in    good   Greek 
*'  foreigners  "  (bcarban)  ;  in  like  manner  among  the  appella* 
tions  of  moneys  and  coins  that  so  frequently  occur  there 
does  not  once  appear  a  Boman  coin.     We  form  a  strange 
idea  of  men  of  so  great  and  so  versatile  talent  as  Nsvius  and 
Plautus,  if  we  refer  such  caprices  to  their  free  choice :  this 
strange  and  clumsy  outlandish  aspect  of  the  Boman  comedy 
was  undoubtedly  occasioned  by  causes  very  different  from 
ssthetic  considerations.    The  transference  of  such  a  state 
of  social  matters  as  is  uniformly  delineated  in  the  new 
Attic  comedy  to  the  Bome  of  the  Hannibalic  period  would 
have  been  a  direct  outrage  on  its  civil  order  and  morality. 
But,  as  the  dramatic  spectacles  at  this  period  were  regularly 
given  by  the  SBdiles  and  pnetors  who  were  entirely  de- 
pendent on  the  senate,  and  even  extraordinary  festivals, 
funeral  games  for  instance,  could  not  take  place  without 
permission  of  the  government;  and  as  the  Boman  police, 
moreover,  was  not  in  the  habit  of  standing  on  ceremony  in 
any  case,  and  least  of  all  in  dealing  with  comedies ;  the  reason 
is  self-evident  why  this  comedy,  even  after  it  was  admitted 
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M  one  of  tbe  BcMuan  natioiuJ  amiiaemaits,  atiU  waa  not 
allowed  to  bring  forward  a  Boman  on  the  atige,  and  re- 
mained as  it  were  relegated  to  fordgn  lands. 
F^HSal  The  compilers  were  still  more  decidedly  prohibited  from 

■ratnlitj.  numing  any  living  person  either  in  terms  oi  praise  or  oen- 
snre,  as  well  as  from  any  captions  allusion  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  times.  In  the  whole  range  of  the  Plautine 
and  poet-Plautine  comedy,  there  is  not,  so  fiur  as  we  know, 
matter  for  a  single  action  of  damages..  In  like  manner — 
if  we  leave  out  of  view  some  wholly  harmless  jests — ^we 
meet  hsrdly  any  trace  of  invectives  levelled  at  communi- 
ties (invectives  which,  owing  to  Ae  livelv  municipal  spirit 
of  the  Italians,  would  have  l^en  spedaUy  osngeroui^,  except 
the  significant  scoff  at  the  unfortunate  Cfapoans  and  Atellans 
(P.  191)  and,  what  is  remarkable,  various  "fcj»«M»ma  on  the 
arrogance  and  the  bad  Latin  of  the  Franeetines.*  In 
general  no  references  to  the  events  or  circumstances  of  the 
present  occur  in  the  pieces  of  Plautus.  The  only  exceptions 
are,  good  wishes  for  the  progress  of  the  wart  or  for  peaceful 
times ;  general  sallies  directed  against  usurious  dealingB  in 
grain  or  money,  against  extravagance,  against  bribery  by 
candidates,  agunst  the  frequency  of  triumphs,  against  those 
who  made  a  trade  of  collecting  forfeited  fines,  against 
fiffmers  of  the  revenue  distraining  for  payment,  against  the 
dear  prices  of  the  oil-dealers ;,  and  once — ^in  the  Curcuiio — a 
more  lengthened  diatribe  as  to  the  doings  in  the  "Rng^nn 
market,  resembling  the  parabases  of  the  ol&r  Attic  comedy, 
and  but  littie  likely  to  cause  offence  (P.  4dO).  But  even  in  the 

*  Bacch.  24 ;  IHn.  609 ;  TVtic.  iii.  2.  23.  Nsrius  abo,  who  in  fiu;t  was 
ffjeDenlly  leat  sanpalous,  ridicules  the  PrsenestiDes  and  Lanurini  (Own.  21, 
£ibb.).  There  are  indications  more  than  once  of  a  certain  Tarisnce  between 
the  rrmiestines  and  Romans  (Li v.  xxiii.  20,  zlii.  1) ;  and  the  ezecntioas  in 
the  time  of  Pyrrhns  (1.  407)  as  well  as  the  catsstrophe  in  that  of  Sulla,  were 
oertaittly  connected  with  this  Tariance. — Innocent  jokes,  such  as  Ccgi>t,  160, 
881,  of  coone  passed  anoensored. — ^The  compliment  paid  to  Massilia  in  Cos, 
T.  4,  1,  deserves  notice. 

f  Thui  tlie  prologue  of  the  CisteUaria  condades  with  tiie  following  words, 
which  may  have  a  place  here  as  the  only  oontempomry  mention  of  the  Han« 
nibalic  war  in  the  llteratorethat  has  come  down  to  us :  — 

ffac  ret  Ho  gesta  est.    Bene  valete,  et  vwcite 
Virtute  vera^  quod  fecistis  antidhac  ; 
Servate  voetros  aocios,  veteres  et  novos  ; 
Augete  avjcilia  voetris  justia  legib/us ; 
Perdite  perduelies :  parite  lattdem  et  ktuream; 
Ut  vobie  victi  Pcenipomas  sufferant. 
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midst  of  Bach  patriotic  endeavours,  which  from  a  police  point 
of  yiew  were  entirely  in  order,  the  poet  interrupta  himself  2 

Bed  sunme  ego  ttuUtu,  qui  rem  euro  publicam 
Ubi  tmi  magigbrahu,  qyoe  curare  oporteat  f 

and,  taken  as  a  whole,  we  can  hardly  imagine  a  comedr 
politically  tamer  than  the  comedy  of  Bome  in  the  sixth 
century.*  The  oldest  Boman  comic  writer  of  note,  Gkueua 
Nffivioa,  alone  forms  a  remarkable  exception.  Although 
he  did  not  write  exactly  original  Boman  comedies,  the  few 
fragments  of  his,  which  we  possess,  are  full  of  references  to 
circumstances  and  persons  in  Bome.  Amon^  other  liberties 
he  not  only  ridiculed  one  Theodotus  a  painter  by  name, 
but  even  directed  against  the  victor  of  Zama  the  following 
verseSy  of  which  Aristophanes  need  not  have  been  ashamed: 

Etican  qui  res  magnaa  monu  stspe  gessit  glorvose, 

Cujus  facta  vma  nunc  vigent^  qui  apud  gentes  solua  prcBStat, 

Hum  SUM  pater  cumpaUio  uno  06  atnioa  abduxU, 

As  he  himself  says, 

Libera  lingua  loquemttr  ludia  LtberaUbus, 

he  probably  often  wrote  offensively  and  put  dangerous 
queraons,  such  as : 

Cedo  qui  veatram  rem  pui>iicam  tantam  amitisiia  tarn  cito  9 

which  he  answered  by  an  enumeration  of  political  sins, 
such  as: 

FrooeniebafU  oratores  nooi,  stulti  adulescenhUi, 

But  the  Boman  police  was  not  disposed  like  the  Attic  to 
hold  stage-invectives  and  political  diatribes  as  privileged,  or 
even  to  tolerate  them  at  il.  Nsevius  was  put  in  prison  for 
these  and  similar  sallies,  and  was  obliged  to  remain  there, 
till  he  had  publicly  made  amends  and  recantation  in  other 
comedies.  These  quarrels,  apparently,  drove  him  from  his 
native  land;  but  his  successors  took  warning  from  his  ex* 

*  For  this  reason  we  caa  hardly  be  too  caations  in  assuming  allusions  on  the 
part  of  Plaatas  to  the  events  of  the  times.  Recent  investigation  has  set  aside 
many  instances  of  mistaken  acuteness  of  this  sort ;  bat  might  nol  the  reference 
to  the  Bacchanalia,  which  is  found  in  Cos.  t.  4,  11  (Ritschl.  Parerg,  i.  192), 
have  been  expected  to  incur  censure  ?  We  may  perhaps  reverse  the  case  and 
infer  fiom  the  notices  of  the  fatival  of  Bacchus  in  the  Casina  and  some  other 
ueoes  (Amph.  703;  Aul.  iii.  1.3;  Bacch,  53,  371 ;  MU.  Qhr.  1016;  and 
cspeciaUy  Men,  836),  that  these  were  written  at  a  time  when  it  was  not  yet 
^angarous  to  speak  of  the  Bacchanalia. 
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ample — one  of  them  indicates  verj  plainly,  that  he  has  no 
desure  whatever  to  incur  an  inyoluntary  gagging  like  his  col- 
league NsBviuB.  Thus  the  result  was  accomplished — not 
much  less  unique  of  its  kind  than  the  conquest  of  BLannibal 
that,  during  an  epoch  of  the  most  feverish  national  excite- 
ment, there  arose  a  national  stage  utterly  destitute  of  political 

tinge. 
ChAnicter        But  the  restrictions  thus  stringently  and  lahoriouslj  im- 
of  the         posed  hy  custom  and  police  on  Boman  poetry  stifled  its 
^^^g        very  hreath.    Not  without  reason  might  Nsvius  declare  the 
of  Roman     p^gi^jiQn  of  the  poet  under  the  sceptre  of  the  LagidsB  and 
**™  ^"      »eleucid»  enviable  as  compared  with  his  position  in  free 
Bome.*  The  degree  of  success  in  individual  instances  was  of 
course  determined  by  the  quality  of  the  original  which  was 
followed,  and  by  the  talent  of  the  individual  editor ;  but 
amidst  all  their  individual  variety  the  whole  range  of  trans- 
lations must  have  agreed  in  certain  leading  features,  inasmuch 
as  all  the  comedies  were  adapted  to  similar  conditions  of  exhi- 
Persons  and  bition  and  a  similar  audience.  The  treatment  of  the  whole  as 
situations,    ^ell  as  of  the  detailB  was  uniformly  in  the  highest  degree 
free ;  and  it  was  necessary  that  it  should  be  so.     While  the 
original  pieces  were  performed  in  presence  of  that  society 
which  they  copied,  and  in  this  very  fact  lay  their  principal 
charm,  the  Boman  audience  of  this  period  was  so  different 
from  the  Attic,  that  it  was  not  even  able  properly  to  im- 
derstand  that  foreign  world.    The  Boman  comprehended 
neither  the  grace  and  courtesy,  nor  the  sentimentalism  and 
the  whitened  emptiness  of  the  domestic  life  of  the  Hel- 
lenes.   The  slave- world  was  utterly  diiferent ;  the  Boman 
slave  was  a  piece  of  household  furniture,  the  Attic  slave  was 
a  servant.     Where  marriages  of  slaves  occur  or  a  master 
carries  on  a  kindly  conversation  with  his  slave,  the  Boman 
translators  ask  their  audience  not  to  take  offence  at  such 
things  which  are  usual  in  Athens  ;t   and,  when  at  a  later 

*  The  remarkable  passage  in  the  TareniiHa  can  haye  no  other  meaning : — 

Qua  ego  m  theatro  hie  meis  probaoi  plausibus, 
Ea  wm  audgre  quemquam  regem  rumpere : 
Quanto  Ubertatem  hano  hie  8iq>erat  servUua  ! 

t  The  ideas  of  the  modem  Hellas  on  the  point  of  slavery  are  illoitntad  by 
the  passage  in  Euripides  (/on,  854 ;  comp.  Helena,  728)  :— 
*Ek  ydp  Tt  rots  So^Aoutik  ohrx&tn^v  ^p^h 

OifMs  KBucimv  SovAos,  taru  4aif^s  f. 
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period  comedies  b^an  to  be  written  in  Boman  costume, 
the  part  of  the  crafty  servant  had  to  be  rejected,  because 
the  Aoman  public  did  not  tolerate  slaves  of  this  sort  over- 
looking and  controlling  their  masters.  The  professional 
figures  and  those  illustrative  of  character,  which  were 
sketched  more  broadly  and  farcically,  bore  the  process  of 
transference  better  than  the  polished  figures  of  every-day 
life ;  but  even  of  those  delineations  the  Koman  editor  had 
to  lay  aside  several — and  these  probably  the  very  finest  and 
most  original,  such  as  the  Thais,  the  match-maker,  the  moon- 
conjuress,  and  the  mendicant  priest  of  Menander — and  to 
keep  chiefly  to  those  foreign  professions,  with  which  the 
Greek  luxuiy  of  the  table,  fdready  very  generally  diffused  in 
Borne,  had  made  his  audience  famihar.  The  delineation  <^ 
the  professional  cook  and  the  parasite  in  the  comedy  of 
Plautus  with  so  striking  a  vividness  and  relish  finds  its 
explanation  in  the  fact,  that  Greek  cooks  at  that  time  daily 
offered  their  services  in  the  Boman  market,  and  that  Gato 
found  it  necessary  to  p:ive  orders  even  to  his  steward  not  to 
keep  a  parasite.  In  like  manner  the  translator  could  make 
no  use  of  a  very  large  portion  of  the  elegant  Attic  conver- 
sation in  his  originals.  The  Boman  citizen  or  farmer  stood 
in  much  the  same  relation  to  the  refined  revelry  and  de* 
bauchery  of  Athens,  as  the  German  of  a  provincial  town 
to  the  mysteries  of  the  Palais  BoyaL  A  science  of  cookery,  in 
the  strict  sense,  never  entered  into  his  thoughts ;  the  dinner- 
parties no  doubt  continued  to  be  very  numerous  in  the  Boman 
imitation,  but  everywhere  the  plain  Boman  roast  pork 
predominated  over  the  variety  of  baked  meats  and  the  re* 
fined  sauces  and  dishes  of  fish.  Gf  the  riddles  and  drinking 
songs,  of  the  Greek  rhetoric  and  philosophy,  which  played  so 
great  apart  in  the  originals,  we  meet  only  a  stray  trace  now 
and  then  in  the  Boman  adaptation. 

The  havoc,  which  the  Boman  editors  were  compelled  in  ConstiTic- 
deference  to  their  audience  to  make  in  the  originals,  drove  ^on  o^  the 
them  inevitably  into  methods  of  cancelling  and  amalgamating  ^^^' 
incompatible  with  artistic  construction.    It  was  usual  not 
only  to  throw  out  whole  parts  occurring  in  the  original,  but 
also  to  insert  others  taken  from  other  comedies  of  the  same 
or  of  another  poet;  a  treatment  indeed  which,  owing  to 
the  outwardly  logical  construction  of  the  originals  and  the 
recurrence  of  standing  figures  and  incidents,  was  not  quite 
so  bad  as  it  might  seem.    Moreover  the  poets,  at  least  in 

YOL.  II.  2  r  . 
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tho  earlier  period,  allowed  themselTes  the  most  aineular 
liberties  in  the  construction  of  the  plot.  The  plot  of  the 
200.  Stichus  (performed  in  554)  otherwise  so  excellent  turns 
upon  the  circumstance,  that  two  sisters,  whom  their  father 
urges  to  abandon  their  absent  husbands,  play  the  part  of 
Penelopes,  till  the  husbands  return  home  with  rich  mercan- 
tile gains  and  with  a  beautiful  damsel  as  a  present  for  their 
father-in-law.  In  the  Casma,  which  was  received  with  alto- 
gether peculiar  favour  bj  the  public,  the  bride,  from  whom 
the  piece  is  named  and  around  whom  the  plot  revolves,  does 
not  make  her  appearance  at  all,  and  the  denouement  is 
quite  naively  described  by  the  epilogue  as  ''about  to  be 
enacted  within."  Very  often  the  plot  as  it  thickens  sud- 
denly breaks  off,  the  connecting  thread  is  allowed  to  drop, 
and  other  similar  signs  of  an  unfinished  art  appear.  The 
reason  of  this  lay  probably  far  less  in  the  unskilfulness  of 
the  Boman  editors,  than  m  the  indifference  of  the  Boman 
public  to  aesthetic  laws.  Taste,  however,  ^raduaUy  formed 
itself.  In  the  later  pieces  Flautus  has  evidently  bestowed 
more  care  on  their  construction,  and  the  Captni  for  instance, 
the  Pseudaiusy  and  the  Bacckides  are  executed  in  a  masterly 
manner  after  their  kind.  His  successor  CsBcilius,  none  of 
whose  pieces  are  extant,  is  said  to  have  pre-eminently  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  the  more  artistic  treatment  of  the 
subject. 
Ronum  bar-  1&  the  treatment  of  details  the  endeavour  of  the  poet  to 
bansm.  bring  matters  as  far  as  possible  home  to  his  Boman  hearers, 
and  the  rule  of  police  which  required  that  the  pieces 
should  retain  a  foreign  character,  produced  the  most  sin- 
gular contrasts.  The  Roman  gods,  the  ritual,  military,  and 
legal  terms  of  the  Bomans,  present  a  strange  appearance  amid 
the  Greek  world ;  Boman  cBdHea  and  trestiri  are  grotesquely 
mingled  with  agoixmomi  and  demarchi  ;  pieces  whose  scene  is 
laid  in  ^tolia  or  Epidamnus  send  the  spectator  without 
scruple  to  the  Yelabrum  and  the  Capitol.  Such  a  patchwork 
of  Boman  local  tints  distributed  over  the  Greek  ground  is 
barbarous  enough ;  but  interpolations  of  this  nature,  which 
are  often  in  their  naive  way  very  ludicrous,  are  far  more 
tolerable  than  that  thorough  alteration  of  the  pieces  into  a 
ruder  shape,  which  the  editors  deemed  necessary  to  suit  the 
far  from  Attic  culture  of  their  audience.  It  is  true  that 
several  even  of  the  new  Attic  poets  probably  needed  no  acces- 
sion to  their  coarseness ;  pieces  like  the  Asmoaria  of  Plautui 
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cannot  owe  their  imstirpassed  duUness  and  yulgarity  solely 
to  the  translator.  Nevertheless  coarse  incidents  so  prevail 
in  the  Boman  comedy,  that  the  translators  must  either  have 
interpolated  them  or  at  least  have  made  a  veir  one-sided 
selection.  In  the  endless  abundance  of  cudgelling  and  in 
the  lash  ever  suspended  over  the  back  of  the  slaves  we  recog- 
nize very  clearly  the  household-government  inculcated  by 
Csto,  just  as  we  recognize  the  Catonian  opposition  to  women 
in  the  never-ending  abuse  of  wives.  Among  the  jokes  of 
their  own  invention,  with  which  the  Boman  editors  deemed 
it  proper  to  season  the  elegant  Attic  dialogue,  several  are 
almost  incredibly  unmeaning  aud  barbarous.* 

So  &r  as  concerns  metrioil  treatment  on  the  other  hand, 
the  flexible  and  soundins  verse  on  the  whole  does  all  honour 
to  the  composers.  The  fact  that  the  iambic  trimeters,  which 
predominated  in  the  originals  and  were  alone  suitable  to 
their  moderate  conversational  tone,  were  very  frequently 
replaced  in  the  Latin  edition  by  iambic  or  trochaic  tetra- 
meters, is  to  be  attributed  not  so  much  to  any  want  of  skill 
on  the  part  of  the  editors  who  knew  well  how  to  handle 
the  trimeter,  as  to  the  uncultivated  taste  of  the  Boman 
public  which  was  pleased  with  the  sonorous  magnificence  of 
the  long  verse  even  where  it  was  not  appropriate. 

*  For  instanoe,  in  the  otherwue  yerj  graceful  eraninatioii  which  in  the 
Stichut  of  Plautus  the  &ther  and  his  daughters  institute  into  the  qualities  of 
a  good  wife,  the  irrelerant  question — whether  it  is  better  to  many  a  virgin  or  a 
widow — is  inserted,  merely  in  order  that  it  may  be  answered  by  a  no  less  ir- 
i-derant  and,  in  the  month  of  the  interloeutrii,  altogether  absurd  oomroon- 
plaoe  against  women.  But  that  is  a  trifle  compared  with  the  following 
specimen.  In  Menander*s  Flodum  a  husband  bewails  his  troubles  to  his 
friend; — 

*Extt  V  hrUcKfipor  Adfuay '  oltc  ^tfniKd  croi 

TovT^;   ciy  ip*  obxt't  Kvptdy  rijs  oIkIos 

Kol  TUP  kypSr  Koi  wdrrctr  hf^  iictivus 

"Zxofuvy  "AwoAAor,  its  x^*^^  xaXvw^irarw, 

'Kvaffi  V  iipfya\4a  'ffriv,  obx  ifui  fi6r^f 

Tl^,  W0X6  fia\?ijoy  ^vywrpL — wpajfi*  Afuxop  Kiy^W 

E9  oTSo. 

In  the  Latin  edition  of  Cs^ilius,  this  conversation,  so  elegant  in  its  sim* 
plicity,  is  conrerted  into  the  following  uncouth  dial<^^ : — 

Bed  tiM  moro9cme  toor  quiouo  ett9 — Qtuan  rogag  f— 

Qui  tandemi — Tcedet  menUonis,  qua  miki 

Ubi  damum  adveni  adsedi,  extemplo  senium 
Jka  jejuna  cmima. — NUpeccat  de  taxio : 

Ut  deiwMU  voU,  quod /oris  potaveria* 
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Scenic  ar-       Lastly,  the  arraiigementB  for  the  exhibition  of  the  pieces 
nugements.  bore  the  like  stamp  of  indi£ferenoe  to  iDsthetic  requirements 
on  the  part  of  the  managers  and  the  public.     The  stage 
of  the  ancients — ^which  on  account  of  the  extent  of  the 
theatre  and  from  the  performances  taking  place  hj  dsj  made 
no  pretension  to  acting  properly  so  called,  employed  men  to 
represent  female  characters,  and  absolutely  required  an 
artificial  strengthening  of  the  voice  of  the  actor — ^was  entirely 
dependent,  in  a  scenic  as  well  as  acoustic  point  of  view,  on 
the  use  of  facial  and  resonant  masks.    These  were  well- 
known  in  liome ;  in  amateur  performances  the  players  ap- 
peared without  exception  masked.     But  the  actors  who 
were  to  perform  the  Greek  comedies  were  not  supplied  with 
the   masks — beyond   doubt  much  more   artificial  —  that 
were  necessary  for  them ;  a  circumstance  which,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  defective  acoustic  arrangements  of  the  staee,* 
not  only  compelled  the  actor  to  exert  his  voice  undulyVbut 
drove  Livius  to  the  highly  inartistic  but  inevitable  expedient 
of  having  the  portions  wmch  were  to  be  sung  performed  by  a 
singer  not  belonging  to  the  staff  of  actors,  and  accompanied 
by  the  mere  dumb  show  of  the  actor  within  whose  part  they 
fell.    As  little  were  the  givers  of  the  Boman  festivals  dis- 
posed to  put  themselves  to  any  material  expense  for  decora- 
tions and  machinery.    The  Attic  stage  regularly  presented 
a  street  with  houses  in  the  background,  aud  had  no  shifting 
decorations ;  but,  besides  various  other  apparatus,  it  pos- 
sessed more  espedajjiy  a  contrivance  for  pusoin^  forward  on 
the  chief  stage  a  smaller  one  representing  the  mterior  of  a 
house.     The  Boman  theatre,  nowever,  was  not  provided 
with  this ;  and  we  can  hardly  therefore  throw  the  Uame  on 
the  poet,  if  everything,  even  childbirth,  was  represented  on 
-  the  street. 
JEsthetic         3uch  was  the  nature  of  the  Boman  comedy  of  the  sixth 
rault        century.    The  process  b^  which  the  Greek  dramas  were 
transferred  to  Bome  furmshes  us  with  a  picture,  historically 
invaluable,  of  the  diversity  in  the  culture  of  the  two  nations ; 
but  in  an  esthetic  and  a  moral  point  of  view  the  original  did 
not  stand  high,  and  the  imitation  stood  still  lower.    The 
world  of  beggarly  rabble,  to  whatever  extent  the  Boman 
editors  might  take  possession  of  it  under  the  benefit  of  the 

■*  Kren  when  the  Romaiis  built  stone  theatres,  theee  had  not  the  soonding- 
aptmfutiu  by  which  the  Gneek  architects  sppported  the  efibrta  of  the  actors 
(Vitruv.  V.  5,  8). 
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inyentorj,  presented  in  Borne  a  forlorn  and  strange  aspeotv 
ahoim  as  it  were  of  its  delicate  characteristics :  comedy'  no 
longer  rested  on  the  basis  of  reality,  but  persons  and  inci- 
dents seemed  capriciously  or  carelessly  mingled  as  in  a  game 
of  cards ;  in  the  original  a  picture  from  life,  it  became  in 
the  reproduction  a  caricature.  Under  a  management  which 
eoidd  announce  a  Greek  agon  with  flute-playmg,  choirs  of 
dancers,  tragedians,  and  athletes,  and  eventually  convert  it 
into  a  boxing-match  (P.  412)  ;  and  in  presence  of  a  public 
which,  as  later  poets  complain,  ran  away  en  masse  from  the 
play,  if  there  were  pugilists,  or  rope-dancers,  or  even  gladi- 
ators to  be  seen ;  poets  such  as  theltoman  composers  were — 
workers  for  hire  and  of  inferior  social  position — were  obliged 
even  perhaps  against  their  own  better  judgment  and  their 
own  better  taste  to  accommodate  themselves  more  or  less 
to  the  prevailing  frivolity  and  rudeness.  It  was  quite  po8« 
Bible,  nevertheless,  that  there  might  arise  among  them  in-* 
dividnals  of  lively  and  vigorous  talents,  who  were  able  at 
least  to  repress  the  foreign  and  factitious  element  in  poetry, 
and,  when  they  had  found  their  fitting  sphere,  to  produce 
pleasing  and  even  important  creations. 

At  die  head  of  these  stood  Gnsus  NsBvius,  the  first  Kcvioa. 
Soman  who  deserves  to  be  called  a  poet,  and,  so  £ur  as  the 
accounts  preserved  regarding  him  and  the  few  fragments  of 
his  works  allow  us  to  form  an  opinion,  to  all  appearance  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  and  most  important  names  in  the 
whole  range  of  Boman  literature.  He  was  a  younger  con- 
temporary of  Andronicus  (his  poetical  activity  began  con- 
siderably before,  and  probably  did  not  end  till  alter,  the 
Hannibalic  war)  and  felt  in  a  general  sense  his  influence  $ 
he  was,  as  is  usually  the  case  in  artificial  literatures,  a 
worker  in  all  the  forms  of  art  produced  by  his  predecessor, 
in  epos,  tragedy,  and  comedy,  and  closely  adhered  to  him  in 
the  matter  of  metres.  Nevertheless,  an  immense  chasm 
separates  the  poets  and  their  poems.  NsBvius  was  neither 
freedman,  schoolmaster,  nor  actor,  but  a  citizen  of  un- 
stained character  although  not  of  noble  descent,  belonginff 
probably  to  one  of  the  Latin  communities  of  Campania,  and 
a  soldier  in  the  first  Punic  war.*    In  thorough  contrast  to 

*  The  penonal  notices  of  NcTins  are  ndly  oonfiiaed.    Seeing  that  he  fought 
in  the  fint  Panic  war,  he  cannot  haye  been  bom  later  than  495.  Dramas,  pro-       259« 
bahlf  the  fixvt,  wereexhibited  by  him  in  519  (GeU.  xii.  21,  45).    That  be  died       235. 
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the  language  of  Livius,  that  of  IN'tevius  is  easy  and  clear, 
free  from  Btiffiiees  and  affectation,  and  seems  even  in  tragedy 
to  avoid  pathos  as  it  were  on  purpose ;  his  verses,  in  spite 
of  the  not  unfrequent  Matus  and  several  other  licences 
afterwards  disallowed,  have  a  smooth  and  graceful  flow.* 
While  the  quas^-poetry  of  Livius  proceeded,  somewhat  like 
that  of  Gottached  in  Germanj,  from  purely  external  im- 
pulses and  moved  whoUj  in  the  leading-strings  of  the 
G-reeks,  his  successor  emancipated  Boman  poetry,  and  with 
the  true  divining-rod  of  the  poet  struck  those  springs  out 
of  which  alone  in  Italy  a  native  poetry  could  well  up — ^na- 
tional history  and  comedy.  Epic  poetry  no  longer  merely 
furnished  the  schoolmaster  with  a  lesson-book,  but  appealed 
on  its  own  merits  to  the  hearing  and  reading  public.  Com- 
posing for  the  stage  had  been  hitherto,  Hke  the  preparation 
of  the  stage  costume,  a  subsidiaiy  employment  of  the  actor 
or  a  mechanical  service  performed  for  him ;  with  Nsevius  the 
relation  was  inverted,  and  the  actor  now  became  the  servant 
of  the  composer.  His  poetical  activity  is  marked  through- 
out by  a  national  stamp.    This  stamp  is  most  distinctly 


204.       m  550,  as  is  usnallj  stated,  was  doubted  by  Yarro  (qp.  Cic.  Brut,  zr.  60), 

and  certainly  with  reason ;  if  it  were  so,  he  mast  hare  inade  his  escape  during 

the  Hannibalic  war  to  the  soil  of  the  enemy.    The  sarcastic  reraes  on  Sdpio 

(P.  431)  cannot  have  been  written  before  the  battle  of  Zama.    We  may  place 

204.    194.  bis  life  between  490  and  560,  so  that  he  was  contemporary  of  the  two  Sdpios 

211.  who  fell  in  543  (Cic  de  Rep.  ir.  10),  ten  years  younger  than  Andronicos,  and 
perhaps  ten  years  older  than  Plantus.  His  Campanian  origin  is  indicated  by 
tiellius,  and  his  Latin  nationality,  if  proof  of  it  were  needed,  by  himself  in  his 
epitaph.  The  hypothesis  that  he  was  not  a  Roman  citisen,  but  possibly  a 
citizoi  of  Cales  or  of  some  other  Latin  town  in  Campania,  renders  the  fact 
that  the  Roman  police  treated  him  so  unscrupulously  the  more  easy  of  ezpla- 
nation.    At  any  rate  he  was  not  an  actor,  for  he  served  in  the  army. 

*  Compare,  9.g,  with  the  vene  of  Livius  the  fragment  from   Navius* 
tragedy  of  Lycwgus : — 

Vo8  qvi  regaHs  corporis  etutodkn 
AgitatiSf  ite  acMum  in  frundiferos  Jooob, 
Ingenio  cerbuata  u6i  nata  runt,  non  obtiia  ; 

or  the  famous  words,  which  in  the  Hector  Frcfiaciscena  Hector  addi-essea  to 
Priam:— 

Laiua  sum,  laudarime  abs  te,pater^  a  laudato  viro; 

and  the  charming  verse  from  the  TarentiUa: — 

AIU  adnutat,  alu  adtUdat;  aUum  amat,  oHum  tenet. 
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impressed  on  his  graye  national  drama  and  on  his  national 
epos,  of  which  we  shall  hare  to  speak  hereafter;  but  it 
also  appears  in  his  comedies,  which  of  all  his  poetic  perform- 
ances seem  to  have  been  the  best  adapted  to  nis  talents  and 
the  most  successful.  It  was  probablj,  as  we  have  already 
said,  external  considerations  alone  that  induced  the  poet  to 
adhere  in  comedy  so  much  as  he  did  to  the  GTreek  originals ; 
and  this  did  not  prevent  him  from  far  outstripping  his  succes- 
sors and  probably  even  the  insipid  originals  in  the  freshness 
of  his  mirth,  and  in  the  fulness  of  his  living  interest  in  the 
present ;  indeed  in  a  certain  sense  he  reverted  to  the  paths  of 
the  Aristophanic  comedy.  He  felt  full  well,  and  in  hia 
epitaph  expressed,  what  he  had  been  to  his  nation : 

Mortdten  immortales  flere  tiforetfas, 
Fierent  Diva  Camenae  Ncmwn  poetam  ; 
Itaque,  poatqwan  eat  Orcino  tradittu  theaawOy 
Obliti  sunt  Roma  loquier  Latina  Ungua, 

Such  proud  lane^uage  on  the  part  of  the  man  and  the 
poet  well  befitted  one,  who  had  witnessed  and  had  person- 
ally taken  part  in  the  struggles  with  Hamilcar  and  with 
Hannibal,  and  who  had  discovered  for  the  thoughts  and 
feelings  of  that  age — so  full  of  deep  excitement  and  so 
elevated  by  mighty  joy — ^a  poetical  expression  which,  if  not 
exactly  the  highest,  w.'is  sound,  adroit,  and  national.  We 
have  already  mentioned  the  troubles  into  which  his  licence 
brought  him  with  the  authorities,  and  how,  driven  in  all 
probability  by  these  troubles  from  Home,  he  ended  his  life  in 
Utica.  In  his  instance  likewise  the  individual  life  was  sacri- 
ficed for  the  common  weal,  and  the  beautiful  for  the  useful. 
TTiR  younger  contemporary,  Titus  Maccius  Flautus  (500  ? 
-670),  appears  to  have  b^n  far  inferior  to  him  both  in  Plautus^ 
outward  position  and  in  the  conception  of  his  poetical  call-  254-184^ 
ing.  A  native  of  the  little  town  of  Sassina,  which  was 
originally  XJmbrian  but  was  perhaps  by  this  time  Latinized, 
he  earned  his  livelihood  in  Rome  at  first  as  an  actor,  and  then 
— rafter  he  had  lost  in  mercantile  speculations  what  he  had 
gained  by  his  acting — as  a  theatrical  composer  reproducing 
Greek  comedies,  without  employing  himself  in  any  other 
department  of  literature  and  probably  without  making  any 
pretension  to  authorship  properly  so  called.  There  seems 
to  have  been  at  that  time  a  considerable  number  of  persons 
who  made  a  trade  of  thus  editing  comedies  in  Some ;  but 
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their  names,  especiallj  as  thej  did  not  perhaps  in  general 
publish  their  works,*  were  -virtually  forgotten,  and  the 
pieces  belonging  to  this  stock  of  plays,  which  were  preserved, 
passed  in  aner  times  under  the  name  of  the  most  popular 
of  them,  Flautus.  The  Utteratores  of  the  following  oentmy 
reckoned  up  as  many  as  130  such  **  Plautine  pieces  ;"  but  oif 
these  a  large  portion  at  any  rate  were  merely  revised  by 
PlautuB  or  had  no  connection  with  him  at  all ;  the  best  of 
them  are  still  extant.  To  form  a  proper  jud^ent,  how- 
erer,  regarding  the  poetical  character  of  the  editor  is  Teiy 
di£BLCidt,  if  not  impossible,  since  the  originals  have  not  been 
preserved.  That  tne  editors  reproduced  good  and  bad  pieces 
without  selection ;  that  they  were  subject  and  suboroinate 
both  to  the  police  and  to  the  public ;  that  they  were  as  indif- 
ferent to  ssthetical  requirements  as  their  audience,  and  to 
please  the  latter,  lowered  the  originals  to  a  flEircical  and 
vulgar  tone — are  objections,  which  apply  rather  to  the 
whole  manufacture  of  translations  than  to  the  individual 
remodeller.  On  the  other  hand  we  may  regard  as  charac- 
teristic of  Flautus,  the  masterly  handling  of  the  language 
and  of  the  varied  rhythms,  a  rare  skill  in  adjusting  and 
working  the  situation  for  dramatic  effect,  the  almost  ^ways 
clever  and  often  excellent  dialogue,  and,  above  all,  a  broad 
and  fresh  humour,  which  produces  an  irresistible  comic  effect 
with  its  happy  jokes,  its  rich  vocabulary  of  nicknames,  its 
whimsical  coinage  of  words,  its  pungent,  of^n  mimic,  de- 
scriptions and  situations^-excellences,  in  which  we  seem  to 
recognize  the  former  actor.  Undoubtedly  the  editor  even 
in  these  respects  rather  retained  what  was  successful  in  the 
original  than  furnished  contributions  of  his  own.  Those 
poisons  of  the  pieces  which  can  with  certainty  be  traced 
to  the  translator  are,  to  say  the  least,  mediocre ;  but  they 
enable  us  to  understand  why  Flautus  came  to  be  and  con- 
tinued the  true  popular  poet  of  Bome  and  the  true  main- 
stay of  the  Eoman  stage,  and  why  even  after  the  passing 
away  of  the  Soman  world  the  theatre  has  repeatedly  re- 
verted to  his  plays. 

Still  less  are  we  able  to  form  a  special  opinion  as  to  the 

*  This  hypothesis  appears  neoetsaiy,  because  otherwise  the  ancients  conld 
not  have  hesitated  in  the  way  they  did  as  to  the  genoineneas  or  sparionsDess 
of  the  pieces  of  Plantus  :  in  the  case  of  no  auUior,  properly  so-called,  of 
Koman  antiquity,  do  w6  find  anything  like  a  similar  uncertainty  as  to  hia  lite- 
nu7  property.  In  this  respect,  as  in  so  many  other  exttrnal  points  there 
txists  a  most  remarkable  analogy  between  Plautus  and  Shakespearv. 
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third  and  last  (for  though  EnniuB  wrote  comedieB,  he  did  Cadliiu. 
BO  altogether  imBucceBsftiDy )  comedian  of  note  in  this  epoch, 
StatiuB  Caecilius.  He  reBembled  Plautus  in  his  position  in  life 
and  his  profession.  Bom  in  Cisalpine  GwjI  in  the  district  of 
Mediolanum,  he  was  brought  among  the  Insubrian  prisoners 
of  war  ^F.  82, 195)  to  Borne,  and  earned  a  livelihood,  first  as  a 
slave,  arterwards  as  a  freedman,  by  remodelling  Greek  come- 
dies for  the  theatre  down  to  his  probably  early  death  (586).  i68. 
His  language  was  not  pure,  as  was  to  be  expected  from  his 
origin;  on  the  other  hand,  he  directed  his  e£forts,  as  we 
have  already  said  (P.  434),  to  a  more  artistical  construction 
of  the  plot.  His  pieces  experienced  but  a  dull  reception 
from  his  contemporaries,  and  the  public  of  later  times  laid 
aside  Ciecilius  for  Plautus  and  Terence.  The  critics  of 
the  true  literary  age  of  Bome-^the  Yarronian  and  Augustan 
epochs — assigned  to  Csdcilius  the  first  place  among  the 
Soman  editors  of  Gbeek  comedies ;  but  this  verdict  appears 
due  to  the  fact,  that  the  mediocrity  of  the  connoisseur  gladly 
prefers  a  kindred  spirit  of  mediocrity  to  any  special  features 
of  excellence  in  the  poet.  These  art«critics  probably  took 
Csecilius  under  their  win^,  simply  because  he  was  more  regular 
than  Plautus  and  more  vigorous  than  Terence ;  notwithstand* 
ing  which  he  may  very  well  have  been  finr  inferior  to  both. 

If  therefore  the  literary  historian,  while  fully  acknow-  Monl  re* 
ledging  the  very  respectable  talents  of  the  Boman  come-  suit, 
dians,  cannot  recognize  in  their  mere  stock  of  translations 
a  product  either  artistically  important  or  artistically  pure, 
the  jadgment  of  history  respecting  its  moral  aspects  must 
necessarily  be  far  more  severe.  The  Greek  comedy  which 
formed  its  basis  was  morally  of  little  consequence,  inasmuch 
as  it  was  simply  on  the  same  level  of  corruption  with  its 
audience;  but  the  Boman  drama  was,  at  an  epoch  when 
men  were  wavering  between  the  old  austerity  and  the  new 
corruption,  the  great  school  at  once  of  Hellenism  and  of  vice. 
This  Attico-Boman  comedy,  with  its  prostitution  of  body  and 
soul  usurping  the  name  of  love — equally  immoral  in  shame- 
lessness  and  in  sentimentality,  witn  its  offensive  and  unna- 
tural magnanimity,  with  its  uniform  glorification  of  a  life  of 
debauchery,  with  its  mixture  of  rustic  coarseness  and  foreign 
refinement,  was  one  continuous  lesson  of  Bomano-Hellenic 
demoralization,  and  was  felt  as  such.  ^  proof  of  this  is 
preserved  in  the  epilogue  of  the  Captivi  <n  Plautus : — 
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SpectaioreSt  adpudicos  mores  facta  hcBcfabula  est : 

Neque  in  hoc  gvSbagitcAiones  turd  neque  tula  amatiOf 

Nee  pveri  suppoeitio  neque  argetdi  circumd'Miiio  ; 

Neque  ubi  amans  advlescens  soortum  liberet  dam  warn  patrem, 

IfujusmocU  pauoas  poetcB  reperiunt  comadias, 

Uhi  boni  meliores  fiant.     Nunc  tx»,  si  tcibis  placet, 

Et  siplacuimus  neque  odiofuimue,  signvmi  hoc  mUtite, 

QuijmdicituB  esse  voHis  prcnnium,  piausum  date  I 

We  see  here  the  opinion  entertained  re£;arding  the  Greek 
comedj  by  the  party  of  moral  reform  ;  and  it  may  be  added, 
that  even  in  the  rare  instances  of  moral  comedies  the  mo- 
rality was  of  a  character  only  adapted  to  ridicule  innocence 
more  surely.  Who  can  doubt  tnat  these  dramas  gaye  a 
practical  impulse  to  corruption?  When  Alexander  the 
G-reat  derived  no  pleasure  from  a  comedy  of  this  sort  which 
its  author  read  before  him,  the  poet  excused  himself  by  say- 
ing that  the  fault  lay  not  with  mm,  but  with  the  king ;  that, 
in  order  to  relish  such  a  piece,  a  man  must  be  in  the  habit 
of  holding  revels  and  of  giving  and  receiving  blows  in  an 
intrigue.  The  man  knew  his  trade:  if,  therefore,  the 
Boman  citizens  gradually  acquired  a  taste  for  these  Greek 
comedies,  we  see  at  what  a  price  it  was  bought.  The 
Boman  government  was  to  blame  not  for  doing  so  little  in 
behalf  of  this  poetry,  but  on  the  contrary  for  tolerating  it 
at  all.  Vice  indeed  is  powerful  even  without  a  pulpit ;  but 
that  is  no  excuse  for  the  erection  of  a  pulpit  to  proclaim  it. 
To  debar  the  Hellenic  comedy  from  immeoiate  contact  with 
the  persons  and  institutions  of  Bome,  was  a  subterfuge 
rather  than  a  serious  means  of  defence.  In  fact,  comedy 
would  probably  have  been  much  less  injurious  morally,  had 
they  allowed  it  to  have  free  course,  so  that  the  calling  of  the 
poet  might  have  been  ennobled  and  a  Boman  poetry  in 
some  measure  independent  mi^ht  have  been  developed ;  for 
poetry  is  a  moral  power,  and,  if  it  inflicts  deep  wounds,  it  is 
lugely  able  also  to  heal  them.  As  it  was,  in  this  field  also 
the  government  erred  both  in  omission  and  commission; 
the  political  neutrality  and  moral  hypocrisy  of  its  stage- 
police  contributed  their  part  to  the  fearfully  rapid  break- 
ing up  of  the  Boman  nation. 
National  ^^^  while  a  national  comedy  was  repressed  by  the 
comedj.  government  in  Bome,  it  appears  to  have  come  into  vogue 
contemporaneously  in  the  Latin  country  towns.  For  there 
probably,  about  th^  close  of  this  period,  flounshed  Titini,us, 
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the  earliest  known  composer  of  original  Latin  comedies  Titiiiiai. 
{fahvia  togatcB).*  This  comedy  was  abo  based  on  the  new 
Attic  intrigue-piece ;  it  was  not  translation,  however,  but 
imitation ;  the  scene  of  the  piece  lay  in  Italy,  and  the  actors 
appeared  in  the  Italian  dress  (i.  440),  the  toga.  Here  the 
Latin  life  and  habits  were  brought  out  with  peculiar  fireshness. 
The  pieces  were  laid  mostly  in  southern  Latium,  e,  g,  ia 
Setia,  Ferentinum,  or  Yelitrse,  and  delineated  the  citizen  life 
of  such  intermediate  towns  ;  the  very  titles,  such  as  Psaltria 
or  Ferentinatis^  Tt&ictna,  Jurisperita^  FvUoneSy  indicate  this,  and 
many  particular  incidents,  such  as  that  of  the  townsman  who 
has  nis  shoes  made  after  the  model  of  the  sandals  of  the  Alban 
kings,  tend  to  confirm  it.  The  female  characters  prepon« 
derate  in  a  remarkable  manner  over  the  male.f  With 
genuine  Latin  pride  the  poet  recalls  the  great  times  of 
the  Pjnrhic  war,  and  looks  down  on  his  new  Latin  neigh- 
boars, — 

Out  Oftictf  et  Volsce  fabufantur  ;  nam  LocHne  netciwit. 

The  few  fragments  of  the  comedies  of  this  poet  serve  vividly 
to  recall  to  us  the  statement  of  Cicero,  that  before  the 
Social  War  the  general  culture  in  the  Latin  towns  was  higher 
than  in  Eome  itself;  the  poet  himself  mentions  the  liking 
of  the  Ferentinates  for  Greek  habits.  It  was  only  natural 
that  genuine  culture  and  pure  Latin  nationality  should  be 
far  better  represented  in  the  audience  of  these  country  towns 
than  in  that  which  flocked  to  the  Boman  popular  festivals. 
This  national  comedy,  moreover,  was  probably  marked  by 
somewhat  of  that  antagonism  between  the  country  and  the 
capital,  which  appeared  contemporaneously  in  Cato  and 
afterwards  in  Yarro.  As  in  the  German  comedy,  which 
proceeded  from  the  French  in  much  the  same  way  as  the 

*  Respecting  Titiniiu  there  is  an  titter  want  of  literary  information ;  except 
that,  to  jadge  from  a  fragment  of  Vairo,  be  seems  to  haye  been  older  than 
Terence  (558-595,  Ritschl.  Farerg.  i.  194)— for  in  all  probability  no  more  196-159* 
can  be  inferred  from  that  passage — and  though,  of  the  two  groups  there  com- 
pared, the  second  (Trabea,  Atiiius,  Csecilius)  is  on  the  whole  older  than  the 
first  (Titlnius,  Terentius,  Atta)  it  does  not  exactly  follow  that  the  oldest  of  the 
junior  jpoup  is  to  be  deemed  younger  than  the  youngest  of  the  elder. 

f  Of  the  fifteen  comedies  of  Titiuius,  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  six  ar« 
wimed  after  male  charBcten  {Baraius  ?  Ccbcus,  FulUmeSf  fforteruiu»^  Qumius, 
Varus),  and  nine  after  femnle  {Gemina,  Jwiaperita,  Prilia?  Privigna, 
PsaUria  or  Fereniinatta,  Setina,  2V>icma,  Velitema,  Z77u6rana  ?),  two  of 
which,  the  Jvrispenta  and  the  libicma,  are  eyidently  parodies  of  men's  oooa« 
pations.   The  feminine  world  preponderatci  also  in  the  firagmentSL 
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Boman  comedy  from  the  Attic,  the  French  Lisette  was  veir 
Boon  mipeneded  by  the  Frxsuenzimmerchen  Franziaka,  bo  this 
Latin  national  comedy  sprang  up,  if  not  with  equal  poetical 
power,  at  any  rate  with  the  same  tendency  and  perhape 
with  similar  success,  by  the  side  of  the  HeUenizing  comedy 
of  the  capitaL 

Trag«dieB.  Qreek  tragedy  as  well  as  Ghreek  comedy  came  during  the 
course  of  this  epoch  to  Bome.  It  was  a  more  valuable,  and 
in  some  respects  also  an  easier,  acquisition  than  comedy* 
The  Greek  and  particularly  the  Homeric  epos,  which  was 
the  basis  of  trageay,  was  not  un&miliar  to  the  Bomana,  and 
was  abready  interwoyen  with  their  own  national  legends; 
and  the  susceptible  foreigner  found  himself  far  more  at  home 
in  the  ideal  world  of  the  heroic  myths  than  in  the  fish* 
market  of  Athens.  Nevertheless  tragedy  also  promotedt 
only  with  less  abruptness  and  less  vulgarity,  the  anti- 
national  and  Hellenizmg  spirit ;  and  in  this  point  of  view  it 
was  a  circumstance  of  the  most  decisive  importance,  that  the 
Oreek  tragic  stage  of  this  period  was  chiefly  under  the  sway 

Earipidtf.    of  Euripides  (274-848).  This  is  not  the  place  for  a  thorough 
460-406.  delineation  of  that  remarkable  man  and  of  his  still  more 
remarkable  influence  on  his  contemporaries  and  posterity ; 
but  the  intellectual  movements  of  toe  later  Ghreek  and  the 
Oneco-Boman  epoch  were  to  so  great  an  extent  affected  by 
him,  that  it  is  indispensable  to  sketch  at  least  the  leading 
outlines  of  his  character.    Euripides  was  one  of  those  poets 
who  raise  poetry  to  a  higher  level,  but  in  doing  so  mani- 
fest far  more  the  true  sense  of  what  ought  to  be  than 
the  power  of  poetically  realizing  it.    The  profound  saying 
which  morally  as  well  as  poetically  sums  up  all  tragic  art — 
that  action  is  passion — ^holds  true  no  doubt  as  to  ancient 
tragedy;  it  exhibits  man  in  action,  but  it  makes  no  real 
attempt  to  individualize  him.     The  unsurpassed  grandeur 
with  which  the  struggle  between  man  and  destiny  fulfils  its 
course  in  ^schylus  depends  substantially  on  the  circum- 
stance, that  each  of  the  contending  powers  is  only  conceived 
broadly  and  generally;    the  essential  humanity  in  I^ 
metheus  and  Agamemnon  is  but  slightly  tinged  by  poetical 
incHvidualizing.      Sophodes    seizes   human  nature  in  its 
broader  types,  the  kmg,  the  old  man,  the  sister ;  but  not 
one  of  his  figures  displays  the  microcosm  of  man  in  all 
his  aspects — the  features  of  individual  character.    A  high 
stage  was  thereby  reached,  but  not  the  highest ;  the  delineation 
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of  man  in  his  entirenera  and  the  entwining  of  the  indi- 
Tidnal,  in  themeelyes  fimshed,  figures  into  a  higher  poetical 
whole  form  a  greater  achievement,  and  therefore,  as  compared 
with  Shakespeare,  iSschylus  and  Sophocles  represent  im- 
perfect stages  of  development.  But,  when  Euripides  under- 
took to  present  man  as  ne  is,  the  advance  was  logical  and  in 
a  certain  sense  historical  rather  than  poetical.  He  was 
able  to  destroy  the  ancient  tragedy,  but  not  to  create  the 
modem.  Everywhere  he  halted  half  way.  Masks,  through 
which  the  expression  of  the  life  of  the  soul  is,  as  it  were, 
translated  from  the  particular  into  the  genenil,  were  as 
necessary  for  the  typical  tragedy  of  antiquity  as  incompatible 
with  the  tragedy  of  character ;  but  Euripides  retained 
them*  With  remarkably  delicate  tact  the  older  tragedy 
never  presented  the  dramatic  element,  to  which  it  was 
unable  to  allow  free  scope,  unmixed,  but  constantly  fettered 
it  in  some  measure  by  the  choice  of  epic  subjects  from  the 
superhuman  world  of  eods  and  heroes  and  by  the  lyrical 
choruses.  One  feels  uiat  Euripides  was  impatient  under 
these  fetters :  in  his  subjects  he  descended  at  least  to  semi- 
historic  times,  and  his  choral  chants  were  of  so  subordinate 
importance,  that  they  were  freq[uently  omitted  from  the 
performances  in  after  times  and  with  hardly  any  injury 
perhaps  to  the  piece ;  but  yet  he  has  neither  placed  his 
ngures  wholly  on  the  basis  of  reality,  nor  entirelv  thrown 
aside  the  chorus.  Throughout  and  on  all  sides  he  is  the 
fiill  exponent  of  an  age,  m  which,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
grandest  historical  and  philosophical  movements  were  going 
lorward,  but  in  which,  on  the  other  hand,  the  primitive 
fountain  of  all  poetry— -a  pure  and  homely  national  life — 
had  become  turbid.  While  the  reverential  piety  of  the  older 
tragedians  sheds  over  their  pieces  as  it  were  a  reflected  ra- 
diance of  heaven ;  while  the  limitation  of  the  narrow  horizon 
of  the  older  Hdlenes  exercises  its  satisfying  power  over 
the  hearer;  the  world  of  Euripides  appears  in  the  pale 
glimmer  of  speculation  as  much  denuded  of  the  gods  as  it  is 
pervaded  by  the  element  of  reflection,  and  gloomy  passions 
shoot  like  lightning  athwart  the  gray  clouds.  The  old 
deeply-rooted  &ith  in  destiny  has  disappeared ;  fate  governs 
as  an  outwardly  despotic  power,  and  the  slaves  gnashing 
their  teeth  wear  its  fetibers.  The  unbelief,  which  is  the  despair 
of  £uth,  speaks  in  this  poet  with  superhuman  power.  Of  ne- 
cessity therefore  the  poet  never  attained  a  plastic  conception 
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07erpowering  him,  nor  eyer  reached  a  truly  poetic  effect 
on  toe  whole ;  for  which  reason  he  was  in  some  measure 
careless  as  to  the  construction  of  his  tragedies,  and  indeed 
not  tmfrequentlj  altogether  spoiled  them  in  this  respect  by 
proTiding  no  central  interest  either  of  plot  or  person.     The 
slovenly  &shion  of  constructing  the  plot  in  the  prologue, 
and  of  unravelling  it  by  a  Deus  ex  mac/und  or  some  other 
platitude,  was  in  reality  introduced  by  Euripides.     All  the 
effect  in  his  case  Hes  in  the  details ;  and  certamly  with  great 
art  every  effort  has  in  this  respect  been  made  to  conceal  the 
irreparable  want  of  poetic  completeness.    Euripides  is  a 
master  in  what  are  called  effects ;  these  have  ordinanly  a 
sensuous  sentimental  colouring,  and  often  moreover  stimu- 
late the  sensuous  impression  by  a  special  high  seasoning, 
such  as  the  mixing  up  subjects  turning  on  love  with  murder 
or  incest.  The  delineations  of  Polyxena  willing  to  die  and  of 
Phffidra  pining  away  under  the  grief  of  secret  love,  above 
all  the  splendid  picture  of  the  mystic  ecstasies  of  the  Bacchae, 
are  of  the  greatest  beauty  in  their  kind ;   but  they  are 
neither  artistically  nor  morally  pure,  and  the  reproach  of 
Aristophanes,  that  the  poet  was  unable  to  paint  a  renelope, 
was  thoroughly  well  foutided.     Of  a  kindred  character  is  the 
introduction  of  common  compassion  into  the  tragedy  of 
Euripides.    While  his  stunted  heroes  or  heroines,  such  as 
Menelaus  in  the  Helena,  Andromache,  Electra  as  a  poor 
peasant,  the  sick  and  ruined  merchant  Telephus,  are  repul- 
sive or   ridiculous  and  ordinarily  both,  the  pieces,  on  the 
other  hand,  which  confine  themselves  more  to  the  atmosphere 
of  common  reality  and  exchange  the  character  of  tragedy  for 
that  of  the  affecting  family  picture  or  that  almost  of  senti- 
mental comedy,  such  as  the  Iphigema  in  AuliSy  the  Ion,  the 
AhesHs,  produce  perhaps  the  most  pleasing  effect  of  all  his  nu- 
merous works.  With  equal  frequency,  but  with  less  success, 
the  poet  attempts  to  bring  into  play  an  intellectual  interest. 
Hence  springs  the  complicated  plot,  which  is  calculated 
not  like  the  older  tragedy  to  move  the  feelings,  but  rather 
to  keep  curiosity  on  the  rack;    hence  the  dialectically 
pointed  dialogue,  to    us  non-Athenians  offcen  absolutely 
intolerable;   hence  the  apophthegms,  which  are  scattered 
throughout  the  pieces  of  l^inpides  like  flowers  in  a  pleasure* 
garden ;  hence  above  all  the  psychology  of  Euripides,  which 
by  no  means  rests  on  direct  human  experience,  but  on 
logical  reflection.    His  Medea  is  certainly  in  so  far  painted 
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from  life,  that  she  is  before  departure  properly  provided 
with  money  for  her  voyage ;  but  of  the  struggle  in  the  soul 
between  maternal  love  and  jealousy  the  unbiassed  reader 
will  not  find  much  in  Euripides.  But,  above  all,  poetic 
effect  is  replaced  in  the  tragedies  of  Euripides  by  a  moral 
or  political  design.  Without  strictly  or  directly  entering 
on  the  questions  of  the  day,  and  having  in  view  tlirough- 
out  social  rather  than  political  questions,  Euripides  in 
the  legitimate  issues  of  his  principles  coincided  with  the 
contemporary  poUticid  and  philosophical  radicalism,  and  was 
the  first  and  chief  apostle  of  that  new  cosmopolitan  humanity 
which  broke  up  the  old  Attic  national  life.  This  was  the 
ground  at  once  of  that  opposition  which  the  profane  and 
un- Attic  poet  encountered  among  his  contemporaries,  and 
of  that  marveUous  enthusiasm,  with  which  the  younger  gene- 
ration and  foreigners  devoted  themselves  to  the  poet  of 
emotion  and  of  love,  of  apophthegm  and  of  tendency,  of 
philosophy  and  of  humanity.  Greek  tragedy  in  the  liuids 
of  Euripides  stepped  beyond  its  proper  sphere  and  conse- 
quently broke  down ;  but  the  success  of  the  cosmopolitan 
poet  was  only  promoted  by  this,  since  at  the  same  time  the 
nation  also  stepped  beyond  its  sphere  and  broke  down  like- 
wise. The  criticism  of  Aristophanes  probably  hit  the  truth 
exactly  both  in  a  moral  and  in  a  poetical  point  of  view ;  but 
poetry  influences  the  course  of  mstory  not  in  proportion  to 
its  absolute  value,  but  in  proportion  as  it  is  able  to  an- 
ticipate the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  in  this  respect  Euripides 
was  unsurpassed.  And  thus  it  happened,  that  Alexander 
read  him  diligently ;  that  Aristotle  developed  the  idea  of  the 
tragic  poet  with  special  reference  to  him ;  that  the  latest 
poetic  and  plastic  art  in  Attica  as  it  were  originated  from 
nim  ^for  the  new  Attic  comedy  did  nothing  but  transfer 
Euripides  into  a  comic  form,  and  the  school  of  painters 
whicn  we  meet  with  in  the  designs  of  the  later  vases  derived 
their  subjects  no  longer  from  the  old  epics,  but  from  the 
Euripidean  tragedy) ;  and  lastly  that,  the  more  the  old  Hellas 
gave  place  to  the  new  Hellenism,  the  more  the  fame  and 
influence  of  the  poet  increased,  and  Greek  life  abroad,  in 
Egypt  as  well  as  in  Rome,  was  directly  or  indirectly  moulded 
in  the  main  by  Euripides. 

The  Hellenism  of  Eoripides  flowed  to  Bome  through  Roman 
very  various  channels,  and  probably  produced  a  speedier  ^'■g^y* 
and  deeper  effect  there  by  indirect  means  thui  through  the 
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medium  of  direct  translations.  The  tragic  drama  in  Borne 
was  not  exactly  later  in  its  rise  than  comedj  TP,  420); 
but  the  far  greater  expense  of  bringing  a  trageay  on  the 
stage — which  was  undoubtedly  felt  as  a  consideration  <tf 
moment,  at  least  during  the  Hannibalic  war— as  well  as 
the  disposition  of  the  public  (P.  422)  retarded  the  develop- 
ment of  tragedy.  In  tne  comedies  of  Piautus  the  allusions 
to  tragedies  are  not  yery  frequent,  and  most  references  of 
this  kind  may  haye  been  taken  from  the  originals.  The  first 
and  only  influential  tragedian  of  this  epoch  was  the  younger 
contemporary  of  N»yius  and  Piautus,  Quintus  Ennius 
S39-169.  (516-586),  whose  pieces  were  already  travestied  by  contem- 
porary comic  writers,  and  were  exhibited  and  declaimed  by 
posterity  down  to  the  days  of  the  Empire. 

The  tragic  drama  of  the  Bomans  is  far  less  known  to  us 
than  the  comic:  on  the  whole  the  same  features,  which 
have  been  noticed  in  the  case  of  comedy,  are  presented  by 
tragedy  also.  The  dramatic  stock,  in  like  manner,  was  mainly 
formed  by  translations  of  Gh:«ek  pieces.  The  preference 
was  given  to  subjects  derived  from  tne  siege  of  Troy  and  the 
legends  immediately  connected  with  it,  evidently  because 
this  cyde  of  myths  alone  was  rendered  familiar  to  the 
Boman  public  by  their  instruction  at  school.  Incidents  of 
striking  horror  predominate,  such  as  matricide  or  infanti- 
cide in  the  Etanenides,  the  Alcmoeorif  the  Cresphontes,  the  Me- 
hmppe^  the  Medea^  and  the  immolation  of  virgins  in  the 
Faif/xena,  the  Erechthides^  the  Andromeda^  the  Iphigenia  ;  we 
cannot  avoid  recalling  the  fact,  that  the  public  for  which 
these  tra^dies  were  prepared  was  in  the  habit  of  witnessing 
gladiatorial  games.  The  female  characters  and  ghosts  ap- 
pear to  have  made  the  deepest  impression.  In  addition  to 
the  rejection  of  masks,  the  most  remarkable  deviations  of  the 
Boman  edition  from  the  original  related  to  the  chorus.  The 
Boman  theatre,  fitted  up  perhaps  in  the  first  instance  for 
comic  plays  without  chorus,  oad  not  the  special  dancing-stage 
(orchestra)  with  the  altar  in  the  middle,  on  which  the  Greek 
chorus  performed  its  part,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  the 
ffpace  thus  appropriated  among  the  Gre^s  served  with  the 
Bomans  as  a  sort  of  pit ;  accordingly  the  choral  diwoe  at 
least,  with  its  artistic  alternations  and  intermixture  of  music 
and  declamation,  must  have  been  omitted  in  Bome,  and, 
even  if  the  chorus  was  retained,  it  had  but  little  im- 
portance.   Of  course  there  were  various  alterations  of  do- 
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tail,  changes  iu  the  metres,  curtailments,  and  mutilations; 
in  the  Latin  edition  of  the  Iphigenia  of  Euripides,  for  instance, 
the  chorus  of  women  has  heen — either  after  the  model  of 
another  tragedy,  or  hy  the  editor's  own  device — converted 
into  a  chorus  of  soldiers.  The  Latin  tragedies  of  the  sixth 
century  cannot  be  pronounced  good  translations  in  our 
sense  of  the  word  ;*  yet  it  is  probable  that  a  tragedy  of 
Ennius  gave  a  far  less  imperfect  image  of  the  original  of 
Euripides  than  a  comedy  of  Plautus  gave  of  the  original 
of  Menander. 

The  historical  position  and  influence  of  Greek  tragedy  in  }ion\  effwt 
Rome  were  entirely  analogous  to  those  of  Greek  comedy ;  of  tragedy, 
and  while,  as  the  difference  in  the  two  kinds  of  composition 
necessarily  implied,  the  Hellenistic  tendency  appeared  in 
tragedy  under  a  purer  and  more  spiritual  form,  the  tragic 
drama  of  this  period  and  Ennius,  its  principal  representative, 
displayed  far  more  decidedly  an  anti-national  and  consciously 
propagandiiit  aim.     Ennius,  hardly  the  most  important  but 

*  We  subjoin,  for  comparison,  the  opening  lines  of  the  Medea  in  the  ori- 
ginal of  Earipides  and  in  the  vei-don  of  Ennius  :— 

EtS*  «^€X*  *Ap7ov4  Aii^  «tairTc£<rScM 

K6\xw  is  dJap  Kvayias   2w^»Aij- 

MfiV   iy    ydiraiiri    Uii\iov    trtetty       Utinam  ne  in  nemore  Pelio  securibus 

wort 
TttijSfMra   wtiuKV,   fiilV    ip9Tfi&<reu       Casa  accidisset  abiegna  ad  terraui 

X^pas  tral'es, 

Neve  inde  navis  inchoandcB  exottUtan 
CcBpisset,  qua  nunc  noininatur  no- 

min« 
Av^piv  hpiffrw,  o\  rh  idyxpwrov      Argo,  quia  Argivi  m  ea  dilecti  viri 

Zipos 

Vecti  petebant  peUem    imiuratam 

arietta 
n€Xi9^en;XSo*foi7i/»&yW<rToii^       Colchis,    tmperio   regis  Pelias,   per 

j^^  dolwn. 

M^«eia  irvpyovi  t^j  lirXcvo^  'IwX-       Nam  Kunqwm  era  errans  men  dmo 

f[lfif  efferret  pedem 

"Fpon-i  Bvfihv  tKirXarftV  'idaoyos.         Medea,  animo   agra,     amore    saw 

saucia. 

The  variations  of  the  translation  from  the  original  are  instructive— not  only 
its  tautologies  and  periphrases,  but  also  the  omission  or  explanation  of  the  le4*s 
tamiliar  mythological  names,  e.g.  the  Symplegades,  the  lolcian  land,  the  Argo. 
Bat  the  instances  in  which  Ennius  has  really  misunderstood  the  original  Bxt 
rare. 

VOL.  n.  2  o 
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certainlj  the  moet  influential  poet  of  the  sixth  century,  was 
not  a  Ijifttin  bj  birth,  but  on  the  contrary  by  virtue  of  his 
origin  half  a  Greek.  Of  Messapian  descent  and  Hellenic 
culture,  he  settled  in  his  thirty-fifth  year  at  Some,  and 
184.  liyed  there — at  first  as  a  resident  alien,  but  after  570  as  a 
burgess  (P.  834) — in  straitened  circumstances,  supported 
partly  by  giving  instructions  in  Latin  and  Greek,  partly  by 
the  proceeds  of  his  pieces,  partly  bj  the  donations  of  those 
Boman  chiefs,  who,  like  Publius  Sdpio,  Titus  Flamininus, 
and  Marcus  Fulvius  Nobilior  were  inclined  to  promote  the 
modem  Hellenism  and  to  reward  the  poet,  who  sang  their 
own  and  their  ancestors'  praises  and  accompanied  some  of 
them  to  the  field  in  the  character,  as  it  were,  of  a  poet  laureate 
nominated  beforehand  to  celebrate  the  great  deeds  which 
they  were  to  perform.  He  has  himself  elegantly  described  the 
client-like  qiudities  requisite  for  such  a  calling.*  Prom  the 
first  and  bj  virtue  of  the  whole  tenor  of  his  life  a  cosmopolite, 
he  had  the  skill  to  appropriate  the  distinctive  features  of  the 
nations  among  which  he  lived — Greek,  Latin,  and  even 
Oscan — ^without  devoting  himself  absolutely  to  any  one  of 
them  ;  and  while  the  Hellenism  of  the  earher  Boman  poets 
was  the  result  rather  than  the  conscious  aim  of  their  poetic 
activity,  and  accordingly  they  at  least  attempted  more  or  less 
to  take  their  stand  on  national  ground,  Ennius  on  the  contrary 

*  Beyood  doubt  the  ancients  were  right  in  recognixing  a  sketch  of  the  poet's 
own  character  in  the  passage  in  the  seventh  book  of  Uie  Annals,  where  tiie 
consul  calls  to  his  side  the  confidant, 

quocum  bene  scepe  Ubenter 
Menaam  aermonetqua  suo$  rentmque  auarum 
Congeriem  partit,  magnam  cum  lanua  diet 
Partem  fvisset  de  summia  rebiu  regundia 
Consiiio  indu  foro  lato  aanctoque  aenatu : 
Cut  rea  audacter  magnaa  parvaaque  jocumque 
EloqueretuTy  cuncta  airmU  malaque  et  bona  dictu 
Evomeret,  ai  qui  velleti  tutoque  hoaret, 
Quocum  tmUta  volup  ac  gaudia  clamque  palatnque, 
Tngenium  cui  nulla  malum  aententia  auadet 
Utfaceret  facinua  lenia  axit  malua,  doctua  jidelia 
Suixvia  homofacundna  auo  contentua  beatua 
Scitua  aecunda  loqnena  in  tempore  commodua  verbum 
PauGum,  muHa  tenena  antiqua  aepulta,  vetustaa 
Quen  fecit  morea  vetereaque  novoaque  tenentem^ 
Multontm  vetenan  legea  divwnque  hommunque , 
Prudenter  qui  dicta  loquive  tacereve  poasU, 

In  the  Hne  before  the  last  we  should  probably  read  muHarum  r^mm  iegca 
dimtmque  homkwiMU€. 
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18  very  disi^ctly  conscious  of  his  revolutionary  tendency, 
and  evidently  labours  with  zeal  to  bring  into  vogue  neo- 
logical  Hellenic  ideas  among  the  Italians.  His  most  service- 
able instrument  was  tragedy.  The  remains  of  his  tragedies 
show  that  he  was  well  acquainted  with  the  whole  range  of 
the  Greek  tragic  drama  and  with  .^ehylus  and  Sophocles 
in  particular ;  it  is  the  less  therefore  the  result  of  accident, 
that  he  has  moulded  the  great  majority  of  his  pieces,  and  all 
those  that  attained  celebrity,  after  the  model  of  Euripides. 
In  the  selection  and  treatment  he  was  doubtless  influenced 
partly  by  external  considerations.  But  these  alone  cannot 
account  for  his  bringing  forward  so  decidedly  the  Euripidean 
element  in  Euripides ;  for  his  neglecting  the  choruses  still 
more  than  did  his  original ;  for  his  laying  still  stronger  em* 
phaais  on  sensuous  efi^ect  than  the  Greek ;  nor  for  his  taking 
np  pieces  like  the  Thyestes  and  the  Telephus  so  well  known 
mm,  the  immortal  ridicule  of  Aristophanes,  with  their 
princes'  woes  and  woful  princes,  and  even  such  a  piece  as 
*'  Menalippa  the  Eemale  Philosopher,"  in  which  the  whole 
plot  turns  on  the  absurdity  of  the  national  religion,  and  the 
tendency  to  make  war  on  it  from  the  physicist  point  of  view  is 
at  once  apparent.  The  sharpest  arrows  are  everywhere- — 
and  that  partly  in  passages  which  can  be  proved  to  have 
been  inserted* — directed  against  faith  in  the  miraculous, 
and  we  almost  wonder  that  the  censorship  of  the  Boman 
stage  aUowed  such  tirades  to  pass  as  the  following : — 

Ego  deumgenua  esse  semper  dixi  et  dicam  ocelUum, 
Sed  eos  non  curare  opinor,  quid  agat  humanum  genus  ; 
Nam  si  curent,  bene  bonis  sUy  male  malts,  quod  nunc  abest. 

We  have  already  remarked  (P.  402)  that  Ennius  scientifi- 
cally inculcated  the  same  irreligion  in  a  didactic  poem  ;  and 
it  is  evident  that  he  was  in  earnest  in  this  freethinking. 
With  this  trait  other  features  are  in  harmony — his  poh- 

*  Comp.  P.  404.    Earipides  {Iph,  in  Aul,  956)  defines  the  soothnyer  tit- 
a  man. 

This  is  turned  by  the  LaUn  txwislator  into  the  following  diatribe  against  liH 
casters  of  horoscopes : — 

Attrohgorum  signa  in  ccslo  qucisit,  observai^  Joois 
Cum  copra  out  nepa  cad  exoritur  lumen  aliquod  beiua. 
Quod  est  ante  pedeSt  nemo  spectat :  cceli  sorutantur  plagae. 
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tical  opposition  tinged  with  radicalism,  that  here  and  then 
appears  ;*  his  singing  the  praises  of  the  Ghieek  pleasures  o 
the  table  (P.  409) ;  aboye  ail  his  setting  aside  the  hat  nationa 
element  in  Latin  poetry,  the  Satumian  measure,  and  sub- 
stituting for  it  the  Greek  hexameter.  That  the  ^*  multiform ' 
poet  executed  all  these  tasks  with  equal  neatness,  that  he 
elaborated  hexameters  out  of  a  language  of  by  no  means 
dactylic  structure,  and  that  without  checking  the  natura] 
flow  of  his  style  he  moved  with  confidence  and  freedom 
amidst  unwonted  measures  and  forms — are  so  many  evi- 
dences of  his  extraordinary  plastic  talent,  which  was  in 
fact  more  Greek  than  Roman;']'  where  he  offends  us,  the 
offence  is  owing  much  more  frequently  to  Greek  alliteration^ 
than  to  Boman  ruggedness.  He  was  not  a  great  poet,  but  a 
man  of  graceful  and  sprightly  talent,  throughout  possessing 
the  yivid  sensibilities  of  a  poetic  nature,  but  needing  the 
tragic  buskin  to  feel  himself  a  poet  and  wholly  destitute  of 

*  In  the  Telephus  we  find  him  saying — 

Paiam  tnutire  pkibeis  piacuium  est. 

t  The  following  rei-ses,  excellent  in  matter  and  form,  belcmg  to  the  adapta- 
tion of  the  Fhotnix  of  Earipides : 

Sed  virvm  virtuie  vera  vivere  animatum  addecet, 
Fortiterque  innoxium  (?)  vocare  adversum  adversarios, 
Ea  Hbertaa  est,  qui  pectus  purum  et  iirmum  gestitat: 
Alis  res  obnojAosa  node  in  obscura  latent. 

In  the  ScipiOf  which  was  probably  incorporated  in  the  collection  of  miscel- 
laneous poem^  there  occurred  the  graphic  Unes : 

mundus  cali  vastus  constitit  silentio, 
Et  Neptumts  scbvus  undis  asperis  pausam  dedit, 
Sol  equis  iter  repressU  ungtUis  vohniibus ; 
Constitere  Cannes  perermes,  arbores  tento  vacant. 

This  last  passage  affords  us  a  glimpse  of  the  way  in  which  the  poet  worked 
op  his  oiiginal  poems.  It  is  simply  an  expansion  of  the  woi-ds  which  occur  in 
the  tragedy  ffectoris  Lustra  (the  original  of  which  was  probably  by  Sophocles) 
as  spoken  by  a  spectator  of  the  combat  between  Hephastas  and  the  Scamandcr  :— 

Ckmstitit  credo  Scamander,  arbores  tento  vacant. 

and  the  incident  is  derived  from  the  Iliad  (xxi.  381). 
X  Thus  in  the  Phanix  we  find  the  line ; — 

stultustt  qui  capita  cupiens  cupienter  cupit, 
«  • 

and  this  is  not  the  most  absurd  specimen  of  such  recuriing  assonances.   He  slap 
indulged  in  acrosUc  Terses  (Cio.  de  Div,iL  54,  111). 
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the  comic  vein.    We  can  understand  the  pride  with  which 
the  Hellenizing  poet  looked  down  on  those  rude  strains. 


quas  olim  Faunei  vdetqua  canebant. 


and  the  enthusiasm  with  which  he    celebrates  his  own 
artistic  poetry : 

JSnnipoeta  sahe,  qui  morialibus 
Vtnua  propmas  flcanmeoa  meduiiitua* 

The  genius  of  Ennius  instinctively  assured  him  that  he 
had  spread  his  sails  to  a  prosperous  breeze ;  Greek  tragedy 
became,  and  thenceforth  remained,  a  possession  of  the  Latin 
nation. 

Through  less  frequented  paths,  and  with  a  less  favourable  National 
wind,  a  bolder  mariner  pursued  a  higher  aim.    N»vius  not  dramas, 
only  like  Ennius — ^although  with  far  less  success— adapted 
Greek  tragedies  for  the  Boman  stage,  but  also  attempted  to 
create,  independently  of  the  Greeks,  a  grave  national  drama 
{fabtda  prcBtextatd). '  No  outward  obstacles  here  stood  in 
the  way;  he  brought  forward  subjects  both  from  Boman 
legend  and  from  the  contemporary  history  of  the  country  on 
the  stage  of  his  native  land.     Such  were  his  *'  Nursing  of 
Bomulus  and  Remus "  or  the  "  Wolf,"  in  which  Ammius 
king  of  Alba  appeared,  and  his  ''  Clastidium,"  which  cele- 
brated the  victory  of  Marcellus  over  the  Celts  in  632  (P.  82).      222. 
After  his  example,  Ennius  in  his  "Ambracia"   described 
from  personal  observation  the  siege  of  that  city  by   his 
patron  Nobilior  in  565  (P.  277).    But  the  number  of  these      189. 
national  dramas  remained  small,  and  that  species  of  compo- 
sition soon  disappeared  from  the  stage ;  the  scanty  legends 
and  the  colourless  history  of  Eome  were  unable  permanently 
to  compete  with  the  Hellenic  mythology.    Respecting  the 
poetic  value  of  the  pieces  we,  have  no  longer  the  means  of 
judging ;  but,  if  we  may  take  account  of  the  general  poetical 
intention,  there  were  in  Roman  literature  few  such  strokes 
of  genius  as  the  creation  of  a  Roman  national  drama.    Only 
the  Greek  tragedians  of  that  earliest  period  which  still  felt 
its  nearness  to  the  gods, — only  poets  like  Fhrynichus  and      « 
.^chylus, — ^had  the  courage  to  bring  the  spreat  deeds  which 
they  had  witnessed,  and  in  which  they  had  borne  a  part,  on 
the  stage  by  the  side  of  those  of  legendary  times ;  and  here, 
if  anywhere,  we  are  enabled  vividly  to  realize  what  the 
Punic  wars  were  and  how  powerful  was  their  effect,  when 
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we  find  a  poet,  who,  like  ^scbylus,  had  himself  fought  in  the 
battles  which  he  sang,  introducing  the  kings  and  consuls 
of  Rome  upon  that  stage  on  which  men  had  hitherto  been 
accustomed  to  see  none  but  gods  and  heroes. 

Becitative  poetry  also  took  its  rise  during  this  epoch  at 
Borne.  Livius  naturalized  the  custom  which  among  the 
ancients  held  the  place  of  our  modem  publication — the  public 
reading  of  new  works  by  the  author — in  Rome,  at  least  to 
the  extent  of  reciting  tliem  in  his  school.  As  poetrj  was 
not  in  this  instance  practised  with  a  view  to  a  livelihood,  or 
at  any  rate  not  directly  so,  this  branch  of  it  was  not  re- 
garded by  public  opinion  with  such  disfavour  as  writing  for 
the  stage:  towards  the  end  of  this  epoch  several  noble 
Romans  had  publicly  come  forward  in  this  manner  as  poets.* 
Recitative  poetry  however  was  chiefly  cultivated  by  those 
poets  who  occupied  themselves  with  writing  for  the  stage, 
and  the  former  held  a  subordinate  place  as  compared  with 
the  latter ;  in  fact,  a  public  to  which  read  poetry  might 
address  itself  can  have  existed  only  to  a  very  limited  extent 
at  this  period  in  Rome. 

I^yrical,  didactic,  and  epigrammatic  poetrj  in  particular 
were  feebly  represented.     The  religious  festival  chants — of 
which  the  annals  of  this  period  certainly  have  already  phosen 
to  commemorate  the  authors — as  well  as  the  monumental 
inscriptions  on  temples  and  tombs,  for  which  the  Satumian 
remained  the  regular  measure,  hardly  belong  to  literature  in 
its  proper  sense.    So  far  as  the  minor  poetry  makes  its 
appearance  at  all,  it  is  classed  ordinarily,  and  that  as  early 
as  the  time  of  Nsvius,  under  the  name  of  satwrcu    This 
term  was  originally  applied  to  the  old  stage-poem  without 
a  plot  which  after  the  time  of  Livius  was  curiven  off  the 
stage  by  the  Greek  drama ;  but  in  its  application  to  recitative 
poetry  it  corresponds  in  some  measure  to  our  ^'  miscellaneous 
poems,"  and  like  the  latter  denotes  not  any  definite  species 
or  style  of  art,  but  simply  poems  not  of  an  epic  or  dra- 
matic kind   treating  of  any  matters  (mostly  subjective), 
and  written  in  any  form,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  author. 
In  addition  to  Gate's  ''poem  on  morals"  to  be  noticed 
afterwards,  which  was  probably  written  in  Satumian  verses 

*  Besides  Cato,  we  find  the  names  of  two  "  consulars  and  poets  "  bdonging 
to  this  period  (Sueton.  VUa  Terent,  4) — Qointiis  Labeo,  consul  in  571,  and 
Karcos  Popillius,  consul  in  581.  But  it  remains  uncertain  whether  they  pub- 
lished their  poems.     Even  in  the  case  of  Cato  this  may  be  doubted. 
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after  the  precedent  of  the  earlier  attempts  at  a  naticnal 
didactic  poetry  (i.  475),  there  came  under  this  category  the 
minor  poems  of  Ennius,  which  that  writer,  who  was  very 
fertile  m  this  department,  published  partly  in  his  collection 
of  saturcRy  partly  separately.  Among  these  were  brief  narra- 
tive poems  relating  to  the  legendary  or  contemporary  history 
of  his  country ;  editions  of  the  religious  romance  of  £uhe- 
merus  (P.  401),  of  the  physical  poems  circulated  in  the  name 
of  Epicharmus  (P.  401),  and  of  the  gastronomies  of  Arches- 
tratus  of  Qela,  a  poet  who  treated  of  the  higher  cookery ; 
as  also  a  dialogue  between  Life  and  Death,  fEibles  of  ^sop, 
a  collection  of  moral  maxims,  parodies  and  epigrammatic 
trifles — small  matters,  but  indicative  of  the  versatile  powers 
as  well  as  the  neological  didactic  tendencies  of  the  poet, 
who  evidently  allowed  himself  the  freest  range  in  this  . 
field,  which  the  censorship  did  not  reach. 

The  attempts  at  a  metrical  treatment  of  the  national  Metiical 
annals  lay  claim  to  greater  poetical  and  historical  importance,  annals. 
Here  too  it  was  Nsevius  who  gave  poetic  form  to  so  much  N«vius. 
of  the  legendary  as  well  as  of  the  contemporary  history  as 
admitted  of  connected  narrative ;  and  who,  more  especially, 
recorded  in  the  half-prosaic  Satumian  national  metre  the 
story  of  the  first  Punic  war  simply  and  distinctly,  with  a 
straightforward  adherence  to  fact,  without  disdaining  any- 
thing as  unpoetical,  and  without  at  all,  especially  in  the 
description  of  historical  times,  going  in  pursuit  of  poetical 
flights  or  embellishments — maintaining  throughout  his  nar- 
rative the  present  tense.*     What  we  have  already  said  of 

*  The  following  fragments  will  give  some  idea  of  ita  tone.    Of  Dido  be 
says : 

Blande  et  docte  percontai — JEneas  quo  pacto 
Ihnam  urbem  liquerit. 

Again  of  Amulius : 

Manusque  sttsum  ad  coelum — susiuiit  suas  rex 
Amuiius;  graiulatur — divis. 

Patt  of  a  speech  where  the  indirect  construction  is  remarkable : 

i9in  Ulos  deaerarU  for — tiasumoa  virorum 
Magnum  stuprum  popuio — fieri  per  gentia. 

With  reference  to  the  lauding  at  Malta  in  498  :  259 

Trnnait  Melitam  Homanua — inaukan  integram  omnem 

Urit  populatur  vastat — rem  hoatium  concmnat.  [Lastly, 
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the  national  drama  of  the  same  poet,  applies  substantially 
to  the  work  of  which  we  are  now  speaking.  The  epic 
poetry  of  the  Ghreeks,  like  their  tragedy,  had  wholly  refer- 
ence to  the  heroic  period ;  it  was  an  altogether  new  and, 
at  least  in  design,  an  enviably  grand  idea— to  light  up  the 
present  with  the  brilliance  oi  poetry.  Although  in  point  of 
execution  the  chronicle  of  Nffivius  was  probably  not  much 
better  than  the  rhyming  chronicles  of  the  middle  ages,  which 
aee  in  various  respects  of  kindred  character,  yet  the  poet  was 
certainly  justified  in  regarding  this  work  of  his  with  an  alto- 
gether peculiar  complacency.  It  was  no  small  achievement, 
m  an  age  when  there  was  absolutely  no  historical  literature 
except  official  records,  to  have  composed  for  his  country- 
men a  connected  account  of  the  deeds  of  their  own  times  and 
,  of  earlier  ages,  and  in  addition  to  have  placed  before  their 
eyes  the  noblest  incidents  of  their  history  in  a  dramatic 
form. 
Ennius.  Ennius  proposed  to  himself  the  very  same  task  as  NsBvius ; 

but  the  similarity  of  the  subject  only  brings  out  into  stronger 
relief  the  political  and  poetical  contrast  between  the  national 
and  the  anti-national  poet.  Nssvius  sought  out  for  the  new 
subject  a  new  form;  Ennius  fitted  or  forced  it  into  the 
forms  of  the  Hellenic  epos.  The  hexameter  replaced  the 
Satumian  verse;  the  ornate  style  of  the  Homeridse, 
striving  after  plastic  vividness  of  delineation,  replaced  the 
homely  historic  narrative.  Wherever  the<  circumstances  ad- 
mit, Homer  is  directly  translated;  e,g,  the  burial  of  those 
that  fell  at  Heradea  is  described  after  the  model  of  the 
burial  of  Patroclus,  and  under  the  helmet  of  Marcus  Livius 
Stole,  the  military  tribune  who  fights  with  the  Istrians, 
lurks  none  other  than  the  Homeric  Ajax ;  the  reader  is  not 
even  spared  the  Homeric  invocation  of  the  muse.  The  epic 
machinery  is  fully  set  agoing ;  after  the  battle  of  CannsB,  for 
instance,  Juno  in  a  full  council  of  the  gods  pardons  the 
Bomans,  and  Jupiter  after  obtainiug  the  consent  of  his 
wife  promises  them  a  final  victory  over  the  Carthaginians. 
Not  do  the  *' Annals"  fail  to  betray  the  neological  and 


Lastly,  as  to  the  peace  which  tei-minated  .the  war  conceruiug  Sicily : 

Id  quoque  paciscunt  numia — sint  Lutatium  qua 
Eeconcilicnt :  captivoa — plurimos  idem 
Sioilienses  paciseit — obsiJea  ut  reddant. 
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Hellenistic  tendencieB  of  the  author.  The  very  employ- 
ment of  the  gods  for  the  mere  purpose  of  decoration  hears 
this  stamp.  The  remarkable  vision,  wifch  which  the  poem 
opens,  tells  in  good  Pythagorean  style  how  the  soul  now 
inhabiting  Quintus  Ennius  had  previously  been  domiciled  in 
Homer  and  still  earlier  in  a  peacock,  and  then  in  good 
physicist  style  explains  the  nature  of  things  and  the  relation 
of  the  body  to  toe  mind.  Even  the  choice  of  the  subject 
serves  the  same  purpose — at  any  rate  the  HeUenic  literati  of 
all  ages  have  found  an  especially  suitable  handle  for  their 
G-rsBCO-cosmopolite  tendencies  in  this  very  rehabilitation  of 
Roman  history.  Enqius  lays  stress  on  the  circumstance 
that  the  Bomans  were  reckoned  Greeks : 

Conten^bmt  Gmcog,  Oraios  memorare  »olmt  bos. 

The  poetical  value  of  the  greatly  celebrated  Annals  may 
easily  be  estimated  after  the  remarks  which  we  have  already 
made  regarding  the  excellences  and  defects  of  the  poet  in 
general.    A  poet»of  lively  sympathieSy  he  naturallv  felt 
himself  elevated  by  the  entnusiastic  impulse  which  the 
great  age  of  the  Punic  wars  gave  to  the  notional  aensibilities 
of  Ital^,   and  he  not  only  often  succeeds   in  imitating 
Homeric  simplicity,  but  also  and  still  more  frequently  makes 
his  lines  strikingly  echo  the  solemnity  and  decorum  of  the 
Boman  character.     But  the  construction  of  his  epic  was 
defective;  indeed,  it  must  have  been  very  lax  and  indii« 
ferent,  when  it  was  possible  for  the  poet  to  insert  a  special 
book  by  way  of  supplement  to  please  an  otherwise  forgotten 
hero  and  patron.     On  the  whole  the  Annals  were  beyond 
question  the  work  in  which  Ennius  fell  furthest  short  of  his 
aim.    The  plan  of  making  an  Iliad  pronounces  its  own  con- 
demnation.    It  was  Ennius,  who  in  this  poem  for  the  first 
time  introduced  into  literature  that  changeling  compound 
of  epos  and  of  history,  which  from  that'  time  up  to  the 
present  day  has  haunted  it  like  a  ghost,  unable  either  to 
live  or  to  die.     But  the  poem  certainly  had  its  success. 
Ennius  claimed  to  be  the  Boman  Homer  with  still  greater 
ingenuousness  than  Elopstock  claimed  to  be  the  German, 
and  was  received  as  such  by  his  contemporaries  and  still 
more  so  by  posterity.  The  veneration  for  the  father  of  Boman 
poetry  was  transmitted  irom  generation  to  generation ;  even 
the  polished  Quintilian  says,  *'  Let  us  revere  Ennius  as  we 
revere  an  ancient  sacred  grove,  whose  mighty  oaks  of  a 
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thousand  years  are  more  yenerable  than  beautiful ;"  and,  if 
any  one  is  disposed  to  wonder  at  this,  he  may  recall  analogous 
phenomena  in  the  successes  of  the  .^Ineid,  the  Henriad,  and 
the  Messiad.  A  mighty  poetical  deyelopment  of  the  nation 
would  indeed  have  set  aside  that  almost  comic  official 
parallel  between  the  Homeric  Iliad  and  the  Ennian  Annals 
as  easily  as  we  have  sefc  aside  the  parallels  of  Sappho  and 
Karschin  and  of  Pindar  and  Willamoy ;  but  no  such  de- 
yelopment took  place  in  Bome.  Owing  to  the  importance 
of  the  subject,  the  aristocratic  interest  of  the  poem,  and  the 
great  plastic  talent  of  the  poet,  the  Annals  remained  the 
oldest  Koman  original  poem  which  appeared  to  the  culture 
of  later  generations  readable  or  worth  reading;  and  thus, 
sin^arly  enough,  posterity  came  to  honour  this  thoroughly 
anti-national  epos  of  a  half-Greek  scholar  as  the  true  model 
poem  of  Rome. 

A  prose  literature  arose  in  Rome  not  much  later  than 
Roman  poetry,  but  in  a  verr  different  way.  It  experienced 
neither  the  artificial  stimulus,  by  which  the  school  and  the 
stage  prematurely  forced  the  growth  of  Roman  poetry,  nor 
the  artificial  restraint,  to  which  Roman  comedy  in  particular 
was  subjected  by  the  strict  and  narrow-minded  censorship  of 
the  stage.  Not  was  this  form  of  literary  activity  placed  from 
the  first  under  the  ban  of  good  society  by  the  stigma  which 
attached  to  the  "ballad-singer."  Accordingly  the  prose 
literature,  while  far  less  extensive  and  less  active  than  the 
contemporary  poetical  authorship,  had  a  far  more  natural 
growth.  While  poetry  was  almost  wholly  in  the  hands  of 
men  of  humble  rank  and  not  a  single  noble  Roman  appears 
among  the  celebrated  poets  of  this  age,  there  is,  on  the 
contrarvy  among  the  prose  writers  of  this  period  hardly  a 
name  that  is  not  senatorial ;  and  it  is  from  tne  circles  of  the 
highest  aristocracy,  from  men  who  had  been  consuls  and 
censors — the  Fabii,  the  Gracchi,  the  Scipios — that  this  litera- 
ture throughout  proceeds.  The  conservative  and  national 
tendency,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  accorded  better  with 
this  prose  authorship  than  with  poetry;  but  here  too— and 
particularly  in  the  most  important  branch  of  this  literature, 
historical  composition^the  Hellenistic  tendency  had  a 
powerful,  in  fact  a  too  powerful,  influence  both  on  matter 
and  form. 

Down  to  the  period  of  the  Hannibalic  war  there  was  no 
historical  composition  in  Rome ;  for  the  entries  in  the  book 
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of  AimalB  were  of  the  oature  of  records  and  not  of  literature^ 
and  never  made  any  attempt  to  develop  the  connection 
of  eyents.  It  is  a  significant  illustration  of  the  peculiarity 
of  Boman  character,  that  notwithstanding  the  extension  of 
Boman  power  far  beyond  the  bounds  of  Italy,  and  not- 
withstanding the  constant  contact  of  the  noble  society  of 
Borne  with  the  G-reeks  who  were  so  full  of  literary  activity, 
it  was  not  before  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century  that  there 
sprung  up  any  desire  to  impart  a  knowledge  of  the  deeds 
and  fortunes  of  the  Boman  people,  by  means  of  authorship, 
to  the  contemporary  world  and  to  posterity.  When  at 
length  this  desire  was  felt,  there  were  neither  literary 
forms  ready  at  hand  for  the  use  of  Boman  history,  nor  was 
there  a  public  prepared  to  read  it ;  and  great  talent  and  con« 
siderable  time  were  required  to  create  both.  In  the  first 
instance,  accordingly,  these  difficulties  were  in  some  measure 
evaded  by  writing  the  national  history  either  in  the  mother 
tongue  and  in  that  case  in  verse,  or  in  prose  and  in  that  case 
in  Greek.  We  have  already  spoken  of  the  metrical  Annals 
of  Nffivius  (written  about  550  P)  and  of  Ennius  (written  204. 
about  581)  ;  both  Y)elong  to  the  earliest  historical  literature  173. 
of  the  Bomans,  and  those  of  NsBvius  may  be  regarded  as  the 
oldest  of  all  Boman  historical  works.  At  nearly  the  same 
period  were  composed  the  Greek  ^'  Histories  "  of  Quintus 
±^abius  Fictor*  (after  553),  a  man  of  noble  family  who  took  201. 
an  active  part  in  state  affairs  during  the  Hannibalic  war, 
and  of  Publiufl  Scipio,  the  son  of  Scipio  Africanus,  (who 
died  about  590).     In  the  former  case  they  availed  them-       164. 

*  That  this  oldest  prose  work  on  the  history  of  Rome  was  composed  in 
Greek,  is  established  beyond  a  doubt  by  Dionjs.  i.  6,  and  Cicero,  de  Dio,  i. 
21,43.  The  Latin  Annals  quoted  under  the  same  name  by  Quintilian  and 
later  grammarians  remain  inx-olred  in  mystery,  and  the  difficulty  is  increased 
by  the  drcomstance,  that  there  is  also  quoted  under  the  same  name  a  yery 
complete  exposition  of  the  pontifical  law  in  the  Latin  language.  But  the 
latter  treatise  will  not  be  attributed  by  any  one,  who  has  traced  the  develop- 
ment of  Roman  literature  in  its  connection,  to  an  autlior  of  the  i^e  of  the 
Hannibalic  war ;  and  it  appears  doubtful  whether  Latin  annals  originated  In 
that  age,  although  it  must  remain  a  moot  question  whether  there  has  been  a 
confusion  of  the  earlier  with  a  later  aimalist,  Quintus  Fabius  Maximus  Ser- 
vilianus  (consul  in  612),  or  whether  there  existed  an  old  Latin  edition  of  the  142. 
Greek  Annals  of  Fabius  as  well  as  of  those  of  Adlius  and  Albinos,  or  whether 
there  were  two  annalists  of  the  name  of  Fabius  Pictor. 

The  historical  work,  likewise  written  in  Gi'eek,  ascribed  to  Lucius  Cincius 
Alimentus,  a  contemporary  of  Fabius,  seems  a  spurious  compilation  of  the 
Augustan  age. 
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selves  of  the  poetical  art  which  was  already  to  a  certain 
extent  developed,  and  addresaed  themaelyes  to  a  public  with 
a  taste  for  poetry,  which  was  not  altogether  wanting ;  in  the 
latter  case  they  found  the  Greek  forms  ready  to  their  hand, 
and  addressed  themselves — as  the  interest  of  their  subject 
stretchin£^  far  be;|rond  the  bounds  of  Latium  naturally 
suggested-— primarily  to  the  cultivated  foreigner.  The 
former  plan  was  adopted  by  the  plebeian,  the  latter  by  the 
nobler,  authors ;  just  as  in  the  time  of  Frederick  the  G-reat 
an  aristocratic  literature  in  the  French  language  subsisted 
side  by  side  with  the  native  German  authorship  of  pastors 
and  professors,  and,  while  men  like  Gleim  and  Kamler  wrote 
war-songs  in  German,  kiugs  and  generals  wrote  military 
histories  in  French.  Neither  the  metrical  chronicles  nor 
the  Greek  annals  by  Roman  authors  constituted  Latin 
historical  composition  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term; 
this  only  began  with  Cato,  whose  '*  Origines,"  not  published 
before  the  close  of  this  epoch,  formed  at  once  the  oldest 
historical  work  written  in  Latin  and  the  first  important 
prose  work  in  Roman  literature.* 

All  these  works,  while  not  coming  up  to  the  Greek  con- 
ception of  history,!  were,  as  contrasted  with  the  more 
[  detached  notices  of  the  Book  of  Annals,  systematic  histories 

!  with  a  connected  narrative  and  a  more  or  less  regular 

structure.    They  all,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  embraced  the 

national  history  from  the  building  of  Rome  down  to  the 

time  of  the  writer,  although  in  point  of  title  the  work  of 

NsBvius  related  only  to  the  first  war  with  Carthage,  and  that 

of  Cato  only  to  the  early  history.    They  were  thus  naturaUy 

divided  into  the  three  sections  of  the  legendary  period,  of 

earlier,  and  of  contemporary,  history. 

History  of       In  the  legendary  period  the  history  of  the  origin  of  the 

the  origin    city  was  Set  forth  with  great  minuteness ;  and  in  its  case 

of  Rome,     ^jj^  peculiar  difficulty  had  to  be  surmounted,  that  there  werd, 

as  we  have  already  shown  (i.  483),  two  whoUy  irreconcileable 

i 

*  Cato's  whole  liiemry  activity  belonged  to  the  period  of  his  old  age 
(Cicero,  Cat,  xi.  38 ;  Nepos,   CaU>,  3) ;  the  composition  even  of  the  earlier 
books  of  the  **  Origines  "  fills  not  before,  yet  probably  not  long  subaeqaoit  to, 
16S.       686  (Plin.  ff,  M,  iii.  14, 114). 

t  It  is  evidently  by  way  of  oontiust  with  Fabius  that  Polybins  (xl.  6, 4) 
calls  attention  to  the  fact,  that  Albinus,  the  passionate  admirer  of  every^ 
thing  Greek,   endeaToured   to   write  a  systematic  history    {irpayfULTJciih 
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versions  of  it  in  circulation :  the  national  version,  wbich,  in 
its  leading  outlines  at  least,  was  probably  already  embodied 
in  the  book  of  Annals,  and  the  Greek  version  of  TimieuSy 
which  cannot  have  remained  unknown  to  these  Boman 
chroniclers.    The  object  of  the  former  was  to  connect  Rome 
with  Alba,  that  of  the  latter  to  connect  Rome  with  Troy ; 
in  the  former  accordingly  the  city  was  built  by  Romulus 
son  of  the  Alban  king,  in  the  latter  by  the  Trojan  prince 
^neas.    To  the  present  epoch,  probably  either  to  ^sevius 
of  to  Pictor,  belongs  the  amalgamation  of  the  two  stories. 
The  Alban  prince  Romulus  remains  the  founder  of  Rome, 
but  becomes  at  the  same  time  the  descendant  of  iBneas' 
daughter ;  ^neas  does  not  found  Rome,  but  is  represented 
as  bringing  the  Roman  Penates  to  Italy  and  building  1a- 
vinium   as  their  shrine,  while  his    son  Ascanius  founds 
Alba  Longa,  the  mother-city  of  Rome  and  the  ancient  metro- 
polis of  Latium.     All  this  was  a  sorry  and  unskilful  patch- 
work.    The  view  that  the  original  Penates  of  Rome  were 
preserved  not,  as  had  hitherto  been  believed,  in  their  temple 
in  the  Roman  Porum,  but  in  the  shrine  at  Lavinium,  could 
not  but  be  offensive  to  the  Romans ;  and  the  Greek  fiction 
was  a  still  worse  expedient,  inasmuch  as  under  it  the  gods  only 
bestowed  on  the  grandson  what  they  had  adjudged  to  the 
grandsire.     But  the  amalgamation  served  its  object :  with- 
out exactly  denying  the  national  origin  of  Rome,  it  yet 
deferred  to  the  Hellenizing  tendency,  and  legalized  in  some 
degree  that  desire  to  claim  kindred  with  ^neas  which  was 
already  at  this  epoch  greatly  in  vogue  (P.  415)  ;  and  thus  it 
became  the  stereotyped,  and  was  soon  accepted  as  the  official, 
account  of  the  origin  of  the  mighty  community. 

With  the  exception  of  the  story  of  the  origin  of  the  city, 
the  Greek  histonographers  had  given  themselves  little  or  no 
concern  as  to  the  Roman  commonwealth;  so  that  the 
recital  of  the  further  course  of  the  national  history  must  have 
been  chiefly  derived  from  native  sources.  But  the  scanty 
information  that  has  been  transmitted  to  us  does  not  enable 
us  to  discern  distinctly  what  sort  of  traditions,  in  addition 
to  the  book  of  Annals,  were  at  the  command  of  the  earliest 
chroniclers,  and  what  thev  may  possiblv  have  added  of  their 
own.    The  tales  inserted  from  Herodotus*  were  probably 

*  For  instance  th«  history  of  the  siege  of  Qabii  is  compiled  from  the  anec- 
dotes as  to  Zopynis  and  the  tjrant  Thrasybulos  in  Herodotus,  and  one  venioQ 
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still  foreign  to  these  earliest  amuJists,  and  a  direct  borrowing 
of  Greek  materials  for  this  section  cannot  be  proved.     The 
more  remarkable,  therefore,  is  the  tendency,  which  is  every- 
where, even  in  the  case  of  Cato  the  enemy  of  Hellenism, 
very  distinctly  apparent,  not  only  to  connect  Borne  with 
Hellas,  but  to  represent  the  Italian  and  Greek  nations  as 
having  been  originally  identical.     To  this  tendency  we  owe 
the  primitive  Italians  or  aborigines  who  were  immigrants 
from  Greece,  and  the  primitive  Greeks  or  Felasgians  whose 
wanderings  brought  them  to  Italy. 
The  earlier       The  Current  story  presented   some  sort  of  connection, 
history.       though  the  connecting  thread  was  but  weak  and  loose, 
throughout  the  regal  period  down  to  the  institution  of  the 
repuUic ;  but  at  that  poiut  the  stream  of  legend  dried  up, 
and  it  was  not  merely  difficult  but  altogether  impossible  to 
form  a  narrative,  in  any  degree  connected  and  readable,  out 
of  the  lists  of  magistrates  and  the  scanty  notices  appended 
to  them.    The  poets  were  the  most  sensible  of  the  blank. 
NiBvius  appears  for  that  reason  to  have  passed  at  once  from 
the  regal  period  to  the  war  regarding  Sicily :  Ennius,  who 
in  the  third  of  his  eighteen  books  was  still  occupied  with 
the  regal  period  and  in  the  sixth  had  already  reached  the 
war  with  lyrrhus,  must  have  treated  the  first  two  centuries 
of  the  republic  merely  in  the  most  general  outline.    How 
the  annalists  who  wrote  in  Greek  managed  the  matter,  we 
do  not  know.    Cato  adopted  a  peculiar  course.    He  felt  no 
pleasure,  as  he  himself  says,  '*  in  relating  what  was  set  forth 
on  the  tablet  in  the  house  of  the  Fontifex  Maximus,  how 
often  wheat  had  been  dear,  and  when  the  sun  or  moon  had 
been  eclipsed ;"  and  so  he  devoted  the  second  and  third 
books  of    his  historical  work  to  accounts  of  the  origin 
of  the    other    Italian  communities  and  their   admission 
to  the  Boman  confederacy.    He  thus  got  rid  of  the  fetters 
of  chronicle,  which  reports  events  year  bv  jeax  under  the 
heading  of  the  mae^istrates  for  the  time  being ;  the  state- 
ment, that  Gate's  historical  work  narrated  events  "sec- 
tionally,"  must  refer  to  this  feature  of  his  method.    This 
attention  bestowed  on  the  other  Italian  communities,  which 
surprises  us  in  a  Boman  work,  receives  its  explanation  in 
part  from  the  poKtical  position  of  the  author,  who  wholly 

of  the  story  of  the  ezpoenre  of  Romaltu  ^  framed  on  the  model  of  the  ttborjh 
Cyma'  youth  aa  Herodotus  i:elate«  it. 
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leaned  on  the  support  of  the  municipal  Italy  in  his  oppo* 
sition  to  the  proceedings  of  the  capital ;  while  it  uir- 
nished  a  sort  oi  substitute  for  the  missing  history  of  Home 
from  the  expulsion  of  king  Tarquinius  down  to  tne  Pyrrhic 
war,  by  presenting  in  its  own  way  the  main  result  of  that 
history — the  union  of  Italy  imder  the  hegemony  of  Bome. 

Contemporary  history,  a^in,  was  treated  in  a  connected  Contempo. 
and  detailed  manner.   INsbyius  described  the  first,  and  Eabius  nry  hi*- 
the  second,  war  with  Carthage  from  their  own  knowledge ;  ^^' 
Ennius  devoted  at  least  thirteen  out  of  the  eighteen  books 
of  his  Annals  to  the  epoch  from  Fyrrhus  down  to  the  Istrian 
war  (F.  196) ;  Cato  narrated  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  books 
of  his  historical  work  the  wars  from  the  first  Punic  war 
down  to  that  with  Perseus,  and  in  the  two  last  books,  which 
probably  were  on  a  different  and  more  copious  plan,  he 
related  the  events  of  the  last  twenty  years  or  his  life.     For 
the  Pyrrhic  war  Ennius  may  hare  employed  Timieus  pr  other 
Greek  authorities ;  but  on  the  whole  trie  accounts  given  were 
based,  partly  on  personal  observation  or  communications  of 
eye-witnesses,  partly  on  each  other. 

Contemporaneously  with  historical  literature,  and  in  some  Speeches 
sense  as  an  appendage  to  it,  arose  the  literature  of  speeches  ^^  letten. 
and  letters.  This  in  like  manner  was  commenced  by  Cato ; 
for  the  Bomans  possessed  nothing  of  an  earlier  age  except 
some  funeral  orations,  most  of  which  probably  were  only 
brought  to  light  at  a  later  period  £rom  family  archives, 
such  as  that  which  the  veteran  Quintus  Fabius,  the  oppo- 
nent of  Hannibal,  delivered  when  an  old  man  over  a  son 
who  had  died  in  his  prime.  Cato  on  the  other  hand  com- 
mitted to  writing  in  his  old  age  such  of  the  nimierous  ora- 
tions which  he  had  delivered  during  his  long  and  active  public 
career  as  were  historically  important,  as  a  sort  of  political 
memoirs,  and  published  them  partly  in  his  historical  work, 
partly,  it  would  seem,  as  independent  supplements  thereto. 
There  also  existed  a  collection  of  his  letters. 

With  non-Boman  history  the  Bomans  concerned  them;  History  of 
selves  in  so  far  that  a  certain  knowledge  of  it  was  deemed  ^^  **■ 
indispensable  for  the  cultivated  Boman ;  even  old  Fabius  is   ^"^ 
said  to  have  been  fftmiliAr  not  merely  with  the  Boman,  but 
also  with  foreign,  wars,  and  it  is  distinctly  testified  that 
Cato  diligently  read  Thucydides  and  the  Gre^  historians  in 
generaL    But,  if  we  leave  out  of  view  the  collection  of 
anecdotes  and  maxims  which  Cato  compiled  for  himself  as 
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the  fruits  of  this  reading,  no  trace  is  discernible  of  any 
literary  activity  in  this  field. 

TJocritical        These  first  essays  in  historical  literature  were  all  of  them, 

treatment    as  a  matter  of  course,  pervaded  by  an  easy  uncritical  spirit ; 

of  histoiy.  neither  authors  nor  readers  readily  took  offence  at  inward 
or  outward  inconsistencies.  King  Tarquinius  the  Second, 
although  he  was  already  grown  up  at  the  time  of  his  father's 
death  and  did  not  begin  to  reign  till  thirty-nine  years 
afterwards,  is  nevertheless  •  still  a  voung  man  when  he  as- 
cends the  throne.  Pythagoras,  who  came  to  Italy  about  a 
generation  before  the  expulsion  of  the  kings,  is  nevertheless 
set  down  by  the  Roman  historians  as  a  friend  of  the  wise 
Numa.  The  state-envoys  sent  to  Sjrracuse  in  the  year  262 
transact  business  with  Dionysius  the  elder,  who  ascended 
the  throne  eightj-six  years  afterwards  (348).  This  naive 
uncritical  spirit  is  especially  apparent  in  the  treatment  of 
Roman  f  hronology.  Since  according  to  th^  Roman  reckon- 
ing— the  outlines  of  which  were  probably  fixed  in  the 
previous  epoch — the  foundation  of  Rome  took  place  240 
years  before  the  consecration  of  the  Gapitoline  temple 
(i.  480)  and  360  years  before  the  burning  of  the  city  by  the 
Gauls  (i.  476),  and  the  latter  event,  which  was  noticed  in 
Greek  historical  works,  fell  according  to  these  in  the  year 
of  the  Athenian  archon  Pyrgion  388  B.  c.  01.  98,  1,  the 
building  of  Rome  accordingly  fell  on  OL  8, 1.  This  was, 
according  to  the  chronology  of  Eratosthenes  which  was 
already  recognized  as  canonical,  the  year  436  after  the  fall 
of  Troy ;  nevertheless  the  common  storv  retained  as  the 
founder  of  Rome  the  grandson  of  the  Trojan  ^neas.  Cato, 
who  as  a  good  financier  checked  the  calculation,  no  doubt 
drew  attention  in  this  instance  to  the  incongruity ;  but  he 
does  not  appear  to  have  proposed  any  mode  of  getting  over 
the  difficulty.  The  list  of  the  Alban  kin^s,  whicn  was  after- 
wards inserted  with  this  view,  certainly  did  not  proceed  from 
him. 

Partialitj.  The  same  uncritical  spirit,  which  prevailed  in  the  early 
history,  prevailed  also  to  a  certain  extent  in  the  representa- 
tion of  historical  times.  The  accounts  certainly  without 
exception  bore  that  strong  party  colouring,  for  which  the 
Fabian  narrative  of  the  origin  of  the  second  war  with  Car^ 
thage  is  censured  by  Poly  bins  with  the  calm  severity  so 
peculiar  to  him.  Mistrust,  however,  is  more  appropriate  in 
such  circumstances  than  reproach.     It  would  be  somewhat 
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ridiculous  to  expect  from  the  Eoman  contemporaries  of 
Hannibal  a  just  judgment  of  their  antagonist ;  but  no  inten- 
tional misrepresentation  of  the  facts,  except  such  as  a  simple- 
minded  patnotism  of  itself  involves,  has  been  proved  against 
the  fathers  of  Boman  history. 

The  beginnings  of  scientific  culture,  and  even  of  author-  Scienoc. 
ship  relating;  thereto,  also  fall  within  this  epoch.  The 
instruction  hitherto  given  had  been  substantiaUv  confined 
to  reading  and  writing  and  a  knowledge  of  the  law  of  the 
land.*  Birt  a  closer  contact  with  the  Greeks  gradually  sug- 
gested to  the  Bomans  the  idea  of  a  more  general  culture ; 
and  stimulated  the  endeavour,  if  not  directly  to  transplant 
the  Greek  culture  to  Rome,  at  any  rate  to  modify  the  Boman 
culture  to  some  extent  after  its  model. 

Above  all,  the  knowledge  of  the  mother-tongue  began  to  Grammar, 
shape  itself  into  Latin  grammar;  Greek  philology  trans- 
ferred its  methods  to  the  kindred  idiom  of  Italy.  The  active 
study  of  grammar  began  nearly  at  the  same  time  with 
Boman  autuorship.  About  520  Spurius  Carvilius,  a  teacher  234. 
of  writing,  appears  to  have  regulated  the  Latin  alphabet,  and 
to  have  given  to  the  letter  g,  which  was  not  previously  in- 
cluded in  it  (i.  487),  the  place  of  the  z  which  could  be  dis- 
pensed with — the  place  which  it  still  holds  in  the  modem 
alphabets  of  the  west.  At  the  same  time  perhaps  the  letter 
X  in  the  Latin  alphabet  may  have  been  transferred  from  the 
fourteenth  place,  originally  assigned  to  it,  to  the  twenty-first 
— a  change,  which  can  only  have  been  made  for  the  purpose 
of  arranging  the  Latin  alphabet  in  accordance  with  the  se- 
quence of  the  Greek  numeral  signs,  and  thus  demonstrates 
the  combination  of  the  two  languages,  and  the  preponderance 
of  Greek,  in  the  elementary  instruction  of  the  period.  The 
Boman  schoolmasters  must  have  been  constantly  working  at 
the  adjustment  of  orthography ;  the  Latin  Muses  too  never 
disowned  their  scholastic  Hippocrene,  and  at  all  times  ap- 
j^ed  themselves  to  orthoj^phy  side  by  side  with  poetry. 
Ennius  especially — resembnng  iLlopstock  in  this  respect  also 
—not  only  practised  an  etymological  play  on  similar  sounds 
quite  after  the  Alexandrian  style 'jf  but  also  introduced,  in 
{dace  of  the  simple  signs  for  the  double  consonants  that 

*  Plautos  {3f08teU.  126)  tajs  of  parents,  that  they  teach  their  children 
UUeraSyjvrOf  Ugea;  and  Plutarch  (Cato  Mcq,  20)  testifies  to  the  same  effect. 

t  Thus  in  his  Epichannian  poems  the  name  of  Jnpiter  is  derired  from  the 
drcumstance  qttodjtwat ;  that  of  Ceres  from  the  fact  quod  gertt  frugn, 
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had  hitherto  been  usual,  the  more  accurate  Greek  double 
unriting.  Of  Neyius  and  Flautus,  it  ia  true,  nothing  of  the 
kind  is  known ;  the  popular'  poets  in  Borne  must  have 
treated  orthography  and  etymology  with  the  carelesanesa, 
which  poets  usually  manifest  in  such  matters. 
Rhetoric  The  Bomans  or  this  epoch  still  remained  strangers  to 
and  rhetoric  and  philosophy.    Public  speaking  in  their  case  was 

philotophj.  ^QQ  decidedly  the  mainspring  of  public  lue  to  be  accessible 
to  the  hancUing  of  the  foreign  schoolmaster ;  the  genuine 
orator  Cato  poured  forth  all  the  yials  of  his  indignant  ridi- 
cule oyer  the  Isocratean  folly  of  oyer  learning,  and  jet 
neyer  being  able,  to  speak.  The  Greek  philosophy,  althou£;h 
it  acquired  a  ceitain  mfluence  oyer  the  Komaus  through  tne 
medium  of  didactic  and  especially  of  tragic  poetry,  was 
neyertheless  yiewed  with  an  apprehension  compounded  of 
boorish  ignorance  and  of  instinctiye  misgiying.  Cfato  bluntly 
called  Socrates  a  talker  and  a  reyolutionist,  who  was  justly 
put  to  death  as  an  offender  against  the  faith  and  the  laws 
of  his  country ;  and  the  opinion,  which  eyen  Bomans  addicted 
to  philosophy  entertained  regarding  it,  probably  finds  ezpres* 
sion  in  the  words  of  Ennius : 

Philo9Cphari  est  nUhi  necetse,  at  pauda    nam  ommno  haut  piacet. 
Degustandum  ex  edt  non  in  earn  ingwyitandum  oentn. 

Neyertheless  the  Poem  on  Morals  and  the  Instructions  in 
Oratory,  which  were  found  among  the  writings  of  Cato,  may 
be  regarded  as  the  Boman  quintessence  or,  if  the  expression 
'    be  preferred,  the  Boman  caput  mortuum  of  Greek  philosophy 
ana  rhetoric.    The  immediate  sources  whence  Cato  drew 
were,  in  the  case  of  the  poem  on  morals,  probably  the 
Pythagorean  writings  on  morals  (coupled  or  course  with 
due  commendation  of  the  simple  ancestral  manners),  and,  in 
the  case  of  the  book  on  oratory,  the  speeches  of  Thucydides 
and  more  especially  those  of  Demosthenes,  all  of  which  Cato 
zealously  studied.    Of  the  spirit  of  these  manuals  we  may 
form  some  idea  from  the  golden  oratorical  rule,  oftener 
quoted  than  followed  by  posterity,  *'  to  think  of  the  matter 
and  leaye  the  words  to  suggest  themselyes."* 
Medicine.        Similar  manuals  of  a  general  elementary  character  were 
composed  by  Cato  on  the  Art  of  HeaUng,  the  Science  of 
War,  Agriculture,  and  Jurisprudence— all  of  which  studies 

*  Sem  tmu,  verba  Mqueniw. 
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\^;  were  likewise  more  or  less  tinder  Gh*eek  influence.  Physics 
( ,  and  mathematics  w^e  not  much  studied  in  Bome ;  but  the 
'';; '  applied  sciences  connected  with  them  received  a  certain 
'"^  measure  of  attention.  This  was  most  of  aU  true  of  medicine. 
^  In  535  the  first  Greek  physician,  the  Peloponnesian  Arehsr  219. 
^^r  g^^^^^»  settled  in  Bome  and  there  acquirea  such  repute  by 
'^.  nifl  surgical  operations,  that  a  residence  was  assigned  to  him 
^  an  the  part  of  the  state  and  he  received  the  freedom  of  the 
;^'  city;  and  thereafter  his  colleagues  flocked  in  crowds  to 
';/;  Bome.  Cato  no  doubt  not  only  reviled  the  foreign  medical 
'^'  practitioners  with  a  zeal  worthy  of  a  better  cause,  but 
,-;  attempted,  by  means  of  his  medjcal  manual  compiled  from 
Y'  his  own  experience  send  probably  in  part  also  frx)m  the 
^  medical  literature  of  the  Greeks,  to  revive  the  good  old 
^^'  frishion  under  which  the  father  of  the  family  was  at  the 
"^  same  time  the  frimily  physician.  The  physicians  and  the 
-^  public  gave  themselves,  as  was  reasonable,  but  little  concern 
f  about  ms  obstiuate  invectives :  at  any  rate  the  profession, 
'^  one  of  the  most  lucrative  which  existed  in  Bome,  continued 
F  a  monopoly  in  the  hands  of  the  foreigner^,  and  for  centuries 
there  were  none  but  Greek  physicians  in  Bome. 

Hitherto  the  measurement  of  time  had  been  treated  in  Mathema- 
Bome  with  barbarous  indiflerence,  but  matters  were  now  at  tics. 
least  in  some  degree  improved.    With  the  erection  of  the 
! !    first  sundial  in  the  Bomanforum  in  491  the  €h:eek  hour  (^po,      268. 
f    hora)  began  to  come  into  use  at  Bome :  it  happened,  how- 
!j    ever,  that  the  Bomans  erected  a  sundial  which  had  been  pre* 
c'    pared  for  Catana  situated  four  degrees  further  to  the  south, 
E<     and  were  suided  by  this  for  a  whole  century.    Towards  the 
'-:     end  of  this  epoch  we  find  several  of  the  nobles  taking  an 
:     interest  in  mathematical  studies.    Manius  Acilius  Glabrio 

(consul  in  563)  attempted  to  check  the  confusion  of  the      191. 
\     calendar  by  a  law,  which  allowed  the  pontifical  college  to 
insert  or  omit  intercalary  months  at  discretion :  if  the  mea- 
sure fiuled  in  its  object  and  in  fact  i^gravated  the  evil,  the 
failure  was  probablv  owing  more  to  uie  unscrupulousness 
than  to  the  want  of  intelliience  of  the  Boman  theologians. 
Marcus  Tulvius  Nobilior  ^nsul  in  565),  a  man  of  Greek      189. 
culture,  endeavoured  at  least  to  make  the  Boman  calendar 
more  generally  known.    Ghiius  Sulpicius  Gallus  (consul 
in  588;,  who  not  only  predicted  the  eclipse  of  the  moon  in      i^^* 
586  but  also  calculated  the  distance  of  the  moon  from  the      168. 
earthy  and  who  appears  to  have  come  forward  even  as  an 
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ftBtronomical  writer,  was  accordingly  admired  by  his  con- 
temporaries as  a  prodigy  of  diligence  and  acuteness. 
Agricaltare      Agriculture  and  the  art  of  war  were,  of  course,  primarily 
and  the  art  reguL&ted  by  the  standard  of  traditional  and  personal  ex- 
of  war.       perience,  as  is  very  distinctly  apparent  in  that  one  of  the 
two  treatises  of  Cato  on  Agriculture  which  has  reached  our 
time.    But  the  results  of  Gneco-Latin,  and  even  of  Phoeni- 
cian, culture  were  brought  to  bear  on  these  subordinate 
fields  just  as  on  the  higher  provinces  of  intellectual  activity, 
and  for  that  reason  the  foreign  literature  relating  to  them 
cannot  but  have  attracted  some  measure  of  attention* 
Jampra-        Jurisprudence,  on  the  other  hand,  was  only  in  a  subordi- 
*"***•         nate  degree  affected  by  foreign  elements.     The  activity  of 
the  jurists  of  this  period  was  still  mainly  devoted  to  the 
answering  of  parties  consulting  them  and  to  the  instruction 
of  younger  listeners;  but  this  oral  instruction  contributed 
to  form  a  traditional  groundwork  of  rules,  and  literary 
activity  was  not  wholly  wanting.    A  work  of  greater  im- 
portance for  jurisprudence  than  the  short  sketch  of  Cato 
was  the  treatise  promulgated  by  Seztus  iBlius  F»tu8,  but- 
named  the  ''subtfe"  (catus),  who  was  the  first  practical 
jurist  of  his  time,  and,  in  consequence  of  his  exertions  for 
198.      the  public  benefit  in  this  respect,  rose  to  the  consulship  (556  ) 
194.      and  to  the  censorship  (660).  His  treatise — the  *'  Tr^xuHta" 
as  it  was  called— ^was  a  work  on  the  Twelve  Tables,  which 
appended  to  each  sentence  of  the  text  an  explanation 
(chiefly,  it  is  probable,  of  the  antiquated  and  unintelligible 
expressions)  and  the  corresponding  formula  of  action.  While 
this  process  of  annotation  undeniably  indicated  the  influence 
of  Greek  grammatical  studies,  the  portion  treating  of  the 
formula  of  action,  on  the  contrary,  was  based  on  the  older 
collection  of  Appius  (L  485)  and  on  the  general  system  of 
procedure  as  developed  by  national  usa^  and  precedent. 
Cato'sency-     The  state  of  science  generally  at  this  epoch  is  very  dis- 
clopaedia.     tinctly  exhibited  in  the  collection  of  manuals  composed  by 
Cato  for  his  son  which,  as  a  sort  of  encyclopedia,  were  de- 
signed to  set  forth  in  short  maxims  what  a  "  proper  man  ** 
(tnr  boMLs)  ought  to  be  as  orator,  physician,  nusbandman, 
warrior,  and  jurist.    No  distinction  was  yet  drawn  between 
an  elementary  and  a  special  study  of  the  sciences ;  but  8o 
much  of  science  generally  as  seemed  necessary  or  useful 
was  required  of  every  true  jEU>man.   The  work  did  not  include 
Latin  grammar,  which  consequently  cannot  as  yet  have  at- 
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iained  that  formal  development  which  is  implied  in  a  properly 
Bcientific  instruction  in  lane^uage ;  and  it  excluded  music 
and  the  whole  cycle  of  tbe  mathematical  and  physical 
sciences.  Throughout  it  was  the  directly  practical  element 
in  science  which  alone  was  to  be  handled,  and  that  with  as 
much  brevity  and  simplicity  as  possible.  The  Greek  lite- 
rature was  no  doubt  made  use  of^  but  only  to  furnish  some 
serviceable  maxims  of  experience  culled  from  the  ntass  of 
chaff  and  rubbish :  it  was  a  favourite  sapng  of  Cato,  that 
**  G-reek  literature  must  be  looked  into,  but  not  thoroughly 
studied."  Thus  arose  those  household  manuals  of  necessary 
information,  which,  while  rejecting  Greek  subtlety  and  ol)- 
Bcurity,  banished  also  Greek  acuteness  and  depth,  but 
through  that  very  peculiarity  moulded  the  position  of  the 
£omans  towards  Greek  science  for  all  ages. 

Thus  poetry  and  literature  came  to  Some  along  with  the  character 
sovereignty  of  the  world,  or,  to  use  the  language  of  a  poet  and  histori- 
of  the  age  of  Cicero :  cal  podtion 

of  Koman 
Fcefdco  heUo  seeundo  Muaa  pennato  gradu  literature. 

InttUit  ae  belSootam  BormUi  m  gentemfmvmm 

In  the  districts,  also,  using  the  Sabellian  and  Etruscan  dialects 
there  must  have  been  no  want  of  a  contemporary  intellectual 
culture.  Tragedies  in  the  Etruscan  language  are  mentioned, 
and  vases  witn  Oscan  inscriptions  show  tbtt  the  makers  of 
them  were  acquainted  with  Greek  comedy.  The  question 
accordingly  presents  itself,  whether,  contemporarily  with 
NsBvius  and  Cato,  a  Hellenizin£;  literature  like  the  itoroan 
may  not  have  been  in  course  of  K>rmation  on  the  Arnus  and 
Voitumus.  But  all  information  on  the  point  is  lost,  and 
history  can  in  such  circumstances  only  indicate  the  blank. 

The  Itoman  literature  is  the  only  one,  as  to  which  we  can  Hellenizing 
still  form  an  opinion ;  and  however  problematical  its  abso-  literature, 
lute  worth  may  appear  to  the  sBsfhetic  judge,  for  those  who 
i^ish  to  apprehend  the  history  of  Eome  it  remains  of  unique 
value  as  the  reflection  of  the  inner  mental  life  of  Italy  in 
that  sixth  century — so  fiill  of  the  din  of  arms  and  so  pregnant 
with  the  destinies  of  the  future — during  which  the  distinctive* 
development  of  Italiiui  life  closed,  and  the  land  began  to 
enter  on  the  broader  career  of  ancient  civilization.  In  it  too 
there  prevailed  that  antagonism,  which  everywhere  during 
this  epoch  pervaded  the  life  of  the  nation,  and  characterized 
the  age  of  transition.    No  one  of  unprejudiced  mind,  and 
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who  is  not  misled  hj  the  venerable  rust  of  two  thousand 
years,  can  be  deceived  as  to  the  defectiveness  of  the  Hel- 
lenistico-Boman  literature.  Boman  literature  by  the  side  of 
that  of  Greece  resembles  a  German  orangery  hy  the  side  of 
a  grove  of  Sicilian  orange-trees ;  both  may  give  us  pleasiure, 
but  it  is  impossible  even  to  conceive  them  as  parallel.     This 
holds  true  of  the  literature  in  the  mother-tongue  of  the 
Latins  still  more  decidedly,  if  possible,  than  of  the  Boman 
literature  in  a  foreign  tongue ;  to  a  very  great  extent  the 
former  was  not  the  work  of  Bomans  at  all,  but  of  foreigners, 
of  half-Greeks,  Celts,  and  ere  long  even  Africans,  whose 
knowledge  of  Latin  was  only  acquired  by  study.    None  of 
those  who  in  this  age  appeared  as  poets  before  the  public, 
as  we  have  already  said,  can  be  shown  to  have  been  noble ; 
and  not  only  so,  but  none  can  be  shown  to  have  been 
natives  of  Lsitium  proper.    Even  the  name  given  to   the 
poet  was  foreign ;  £nnius  emphatically  calls  himself  9,poetaJ^ 
But  not  only  was  this  poetry  foreign ;. it  was  also  liable  to 
all  those  defects,  which  are  found  to  occur  where  school- 
masters become  authors  and  the  great  multitude  forms 
the  public.    We  have  shown,  how  comedy  was  artistically 
debased  out  of  regard  to  the  multitude,  and  in  fact  sank 
into  vulgar  coarseness;  we  have  further  shown,  that  two 
of  the  most  influential  Boman  authors  were  schoolmasters 
in  the  first  instance  and  only  became  poets  in  the  sequel, 
and  that,  while  the  Greek  pnilology  which  only  sprang  up 
after  the  decline  of  the  national  literature  experimented 
only  on  the  dead  body,  in  Latium  grammar  ana  literature 
had  their  foundations  laid  simultaneously  and  went  hand 
in  hand,  almost  as  in  the  case  of  modern  missions  to  the 
heathen.    In  £&ct,  if  we  view  with  an  unprejudiced  eye  this 
Hellenistic  literature  of  the  sixth  century — that  mechanical 
poetry  destitute  of  all  distinct  productive  power,  that  uui- 
form  imitation  of  the  very  shallowest  forms  of  foreign  art, 
that  stock  of  translations,  that  changeling  of  an  epos — we 
are  tempted  to  classify  it  among  the  purely  diseased  symp- 
toms of  the  epoch  before  us. 

*  See  the  lines  already  quoted  at  P.  453. 

The  formaticm  of  the  name  poeta  from  the  Tiilgar  Greek  wofifrtis  instead  of 
ieonfH\s — as  4ir67i<rw  was  in  use  among  the  Attic  potters — ^is  characteristic 
We  maj  add  that  poeta  technically  denotes  only  the  author  of  epic  w  iieclta- 
tive  poems,  not  a  composer  for  the  stage,  who  at  this  time  was  rathor  styled 
jcrj&a  (P.  422  »  Festua,  $.  o.,  p.  333  Jf.). 
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But  Bucb  a  judgment,  if  not  unjust,  would  yet  be  just 
only  in  a  yery  partial  eense.  We  must  first  of  all  consider 
that  this  artificial  literature  sprang  up  in  a  nation,  which 
not  only  did  not  possess  any  national  poetic  art,  but  could 
never  attain  any  such  art.  In  antiquity,  which  knew  no- 
thing of  the  modem  poetry  of  inoiyidual  life,  creative 
poetical  activity  fell  mainly  within  the  mysterious  period 
when  a  nation  was  experiencing  the  fears  and  pleasures  of 
growth:  without  prejudice  to  the  greatness  of  the  Greek 
epic  and  tragic  poets  we  may  assert,  that  their  poetry  mainlir 
consisted  in  reproducing  the  primitive  stories  of  human  gods 
and  divine  men.  This  basis  of  ancient  poetry  was  totally 
wanting  in  Latium :  where  the  world  of  gods  remained  shape- 
less ana  legend  remained  barren,  the  golden  apples  of  poetry 
could  not  voluntarily  ripen.  To  this  falls  to  be  added  a 
second  and  more  important  consideration.  The  inward 
mental  development  and  the  outward  political  evolution  of 
Italy  had  equally  reached  a  point,  at  which  it  was  no  lon£;er 
possible  to  retain  the  Roman  nationality  based  on  the  exdu- 
sion  of  all  higher  and  individual  mental  culture,  and  to  repel 
the  encroachments  of  Hellenism.  The  propagation  of  BLel- 
lenism  in  Italy  had  certainly  a  revolutionary  and  a  dena- 
tionalizing tendency,  but  it  was  indispensable  for  the 
necessary  intellectual  equalization  of  the  nations ;  and  this 
primariljr  constitutes  the  historical  and  even  the  poetical 
justification  of  the  Bomano-HeUenistic  literature.  Not  a 
single  new  and  genuine  work  of  art  issued  from  its  work- 
shop, but  it  brought  Italy  within  the  intellectual  horizon  of 
Hellas.  Viewed  even  in  its  mere  outward  aspect,  Greek 
poetry  presumes  in  the  hearer  a  certain  amount  of  positive 
knowledge.  That  self-contained  completeness,  which  is  one 
of  the  most  essential  peculiarities  of  the  dramas  of  Shakes- 
speare  for  instance,  was  foreign  to  ancient  poetry ;  a  person 
unacquainted  with  the  cycle  of  Greek  legend  would  fail  to 
see  toe  background,  and  often  even  the  ordinaiy  meaning,  of 
.every  rhapsody  and  every  tragedy.  If  the  Boman  public  of 
this  period  was  in  some  degree  familiar,  as  the  comedies 
of  Plautus  show,  with  the  Ilomeric  poems  and  the  legends 
of  Herakles,  and  was  acquainted  with  at  least  the  more 
generally  current  of  the  other  myths,*  this  knowledge  must 

*  Erea.  sabordinate  figares  from  the  legends  of  Troy  and  of  Herakles  make 
their  anpearance,  e.  g.  Talthjbins  (JStich.  305),  Autoljcus  {Bacch,  275)^  Fluw 
thaoD  {Men,  745).     Moreover  toe  moft  general  outlines  must  have  becD 
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have  found  its  way  to  the  public  primarily  tfaiough  the 
Btage  and  the  Bchool,  and  thus  iiaye  formed  at  least  a  first 
step  towards  the  understandiug  of  the  Hellenic  poetry.   But 
still  deeper  was  the  effect — on  which  the  most  ingenious 
literary  critics  of  antiquity  justly  laid  emphasis — ^produced 
by  the  naturalization  of  the  Greek  poetic  language  and  the 
Greek  metres  in  Latium.  If  *'  conquered  Greece  van^juished 
her  rude  conqueror  by  art,"  the  victory  was  primarily 
accomplished  by  elaborating  from  the  unpuant  Latin  idiom 
a  cultivated  and  elevated  poetical  language,  so  that  instead 
of  the  monotonous  and  hackneyed  Satumian  the  senarius 
flowed  and  the  hexameter  rushed,  and  the  mighty  tetra- 
meters, the  jubilant  anapaests,  and  thQ  artfully  intermingled 
lyrical   rhythms    fell  on    the    Latin  ear   in  the  motber- 
toDgue.    Poetical  language  is  the  key  to  the  ideal  world  of 
poetry,  poetic  measure  the  key  to  poetical  feeling ;  for  the 
man,  to  whom  the  eloquent  epithet  is  dumb  and  the  living 
image  is  dead,  and  in  whom  the  times  of  dactyls  and 
iambuses  awaken  no  inward  echo,  Homer  and  Sophocles 
have  composed  in  vain.    Let  it  not  be  said  that  poetical 
and  rhythmical  feeling  comes  spontaneously.     The  ideal 
feelings  are  no  doubt  implanted  by  nature  in  the  human 
breast,  but  they  need  favourable  sunshine  in  order  to  germi- 
nate ;  and  especialTy  in  the  Latin  nation,  which  was  but 
little  susceptible  of  poetic  impulses,  they  needed  external 
nurture.    Nor  let  it  be  said,  tnat,  by  virtue  of  the  widely 
diffused  acquaintance  with  the  Greek  language,  its  literature 
might  have  sufficed  for  the  susceptible  Boman  public.    The 
mvsterious  charm,  which  language  exercises  over  man,  and 
which  poetical  language  and  rhythm  only  exercise  in  a 
higher  aegree,  attaches  not  to  any  tongue  learnt  accidentally, 
but  only  to  the  mother-tongue.    From  this  point  of  view  we 
shall  form  a  juster  judgment  of  the  Hellenistic  literature^ 
and  particularly  of  the  poetry,  of  the  Romans  of  this  period. 
IS  it  was  the  tendency  of  that  literature  to  transplant 
the  radicalism  of  Euripides  to  Bome,  to  resolve  the  gods 
either  into  deceased  men  or  into  mental  conceptions,  to 
place  a  denationalized  Latium  by  the  side  of  a  denation- 
alized Hellas,  and  to  merge  all  purely  and  distinctly  de- 


I  known  in  the  caae  of  the  Theban  and  the  Argonautic  legends,  and  of  the 

I  fiiories  of  Bellerophon   {Bacch,  810),  Pentheas  {Merc.  467),  Procne^  and 

i  Philomela  {Eud,  604),  Sappho  and  Pbaoa{MU.  1247). 
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veloped  national  peculiarities  into  tbe  questionable  ides 
of  general  civilization,  eyery  one  is  at  liberty  to  approye  or 
disapprove  this  tendency,  but  none  can  doubt  its  nistorical 
necessity.  From  this  point  of  view  the  yei^  defectiyenesa 
of  the  Koman  poetry,  which  cannot  be  denied^  may  be  ex- 
plained and  so  may  in  some  degree  be  justified*  It  is  no 
doubt  pervaded  by  a  disproportion  between  the  trivial  and 
often  mutilated  contents  and  the  comparatively  finished  form ; 
but  the  real  significance  of  this  poetry  lay  precisely  in  its 
formal  features*  especially  those  of  language  and  metre. 
It  was  not  seemly,  that  poetry  in  Bome  was  principally 
in  the  hands  of  schoolmasters  and  foreigners  and  was  chiefly 
translation  or  imitation;  but,  if  the  primary  object  of 
poetry  was  simply  to  form  a  bridge  from  Latium  to  HellaSy 
Jtiivius  and  Ennius  had  certainly  a  vocation  to  the  poetical 
pontificate  in  Bome,  and  a  translated  literature  was  the 
simplest  means  to  the  end.  It  was  still  less  seemly,  that 
Boman  poetry  |)referred  to  lay  its  hands  on  the  most  prolix 
and  trivial  originals ;  but  in  this  view  it  was  appropriate. 
No  one  will  desire  to  place  the  poetry  of  Eunpides  on  a 
level  with  that  of  Homer  ;  but,  historically  viewed,  Euripides 
and  Menander  were  quite  as  much  the  onudes  of  cosmopoli- 
tan Hellenism  as  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  were  the  oracles  of 
national  Hellenism,  and  in  so  far  the  representatives  of  the 
new  school  bad  good  reason  for  introducing  their  audience 
especially  to  this  cycle  of  literature.  The  instinctive  con* 
Bciousness  also  of  their  limited  poetical  powers  may  partly 
have  induced  the  Boman  composers  to  keep  mainly  oy  Eun- 
pides and  Menander  and  to  leave  Sophodee  and  even  Aris- 
tophanes untouched ;  for,  while  poetiy  is  essentially  national 
and  difficult  to  transplant,  inteUect  and  wit,  on  which  the 
poetry  of  Euripides  as  well  as  of  Menander  is  based,  are  in 
their  nature  cosmopolitan.  Moreover  the  &ct  always  de- 
serves to  be  honourably  acknowledged,  that  the  Koman 
poets  of  the  sixth  century  did  not  attach  themselves  to  the 
Hellenic  literature  of  the  day  or  what  is  called  Alexan* 
drinism,  but  sought  their  models  solely  in  the  older  classical 
literature,  although  not  exactly  in  its  richest  or  purest 
fields.  On  the  whole,  however  innumerable  may  be  the 
false  accommodations  and  sins  against  the  rules  of  art 
which  we  can  point  out  in  them,  these  were  just  the  offences 
which  were  by  stringent  necessity  attendant  on  the  far 
from  scrupulous  efforts  of  the  missionaries  of  Hellenism ; 
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and  they  are,  in  a  historical  and  even  ssthetical  point  of 
Tiew,  outweighed  in  some  measure  by  tbe  zeal  of  fiiitb 
equiJlj  inseparable  from  propagandism.  We  mar  form  a 
different  opmion  from  Ennius  as  to  the  value  ox  his  new 
gospel ;  but,  if  in  the  case  of  faith  it  does  not  matter  so 
much  what,  as  how,  men  believe,  we  cannot  refuse  recogni- 
tion and  admiration  to  the  Boman  poets  of  the  sixth  centuiy. 
A  fresh  and  strong  sense  of  the  power  of  the  Hellenic  world- 
literature,  a  sacred  longing  to  transplant  the  marvellous 
tree  to  the  foreign  land,  pervaded  the  whole  poetry  of  the 
sixth  century,  and  coincided  in  a  peculiar  manner  with  the 
thoroughly  elevated  spirit  of  that  great  age.  The  later 
refined  Hellenism  looked  down  on  tl^  poetical  performances 
of  this  period  with  some  degree  of  contempt;  it  should 
rather  perhaps  have  looked  up  to  the  poets,  who  with  all 
their  imperfections  yet  stood  in  a  more  intimate  relation  to 
Greek  poetry,  and  ap{)roached  nearer  to  genuine  poetical  art, 
than  their  more  cultivated  successors.  In  the  oold  emula- 
tion, in  the  sounding  rhythms,  even  in  the  mighty  profes- 
sional pride  of  the  poets  of  this  age  there  is,  more  tnan  in 
any  other  epoch  of  Boman  literature,  an  imposing  grandeur ; 
and  even  those  who  are  imder  no  illusion  as  to  the  weak 
points  of  this  poetry  may  apply  to  it  the  proud  language,  in 
which  Ennius  celebrates  its  praise : 

EnfUpoetOf  salve,  qtd  moricdtbua 
Verguapnpmasficanmeos  medullitta, 

NatioDal  As  the  Hellenico-Boman  literature  of  this  period  was 
opposition,  essentially  marked  by  a  dominant  tendency,  so  was  also  its 
antithesis,  the  contemporary  national  authorship.  While 
the  former  aimed  at  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  anni- 
hilation of  Latin  nationality  by  the  creation  of  a  poetry 
Latin  in  language  but  Hellenic  in  form  and  spirit,  the  best 
and  purest  part  of  the  Latin  nation  was  driven  to  reject  and 
place  under  the  ban  of  outlawry  the  literature  of  Hellenism 
along  with  Hellenism  itself.  The  Bomans  in  Cato's  time 
stood  opposed  to  Greek  literature,  very  much  as  in  the  time 
of  the  Cfldsars  they  stood  opposed  to  Christianity ;  freedmen 
and  foreigners  formed  the  main  body  of  the  poetical,  as  they 
afterwards  formed  the  main  body  of  the  Christian,  com- 
piunity  ;  the  nobility  of  the  nation  and  above  all  the 
government  saw  in  poetry  as  in  Christianity  an  absolutely 
hostile  power;  Plautus  and  Ennius  were,  ranked  with  the 
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rabble  by  the  Boman  aristocracy  for  reasons  nearly  the 
same  as  those  for  which  the  apostles  and  bishops  were  put 
to  death  by  the  Soman  government.  In  this  field  too  it 
was  Gato,  of  course,  who  took  the  lead  as  the  yigorous 
champion  of  his  native  country  against  the  foreigners.  The 
Greek  literati  and  physicians  were  in  his  view  the  most 
dangerous  scum  of  tbe  radically  corrupt  Greek  people,*  and 
the  Boman  ''  hallad-singers "  are  treated  by  him  with  in«> 
effable  contempt  (i.  474).  He  and  those  who  shared  his 
Bentiments  have  been  often  and  harshly  censured  on  this 
account,  and  certamly  the  expressions  of  his  displeasure  are 
not  unfrequently  characterized  by  the  bluntness  and  narrow* 
nesB  peculiar  to  him;  but  on  a  closer  consideration  we 
must  not  only  confess  him  to  have  been  in  individual  points 
substantially  right,  but  we  must  also  acknowledge  that  the 
national  opposition  in  this  field,  more  than  anywhere  else, 
abandoned  the  manifestly  inadequate  line  of  mere  neea* 
tive  defence.  When  his  younger  contem[)orary,  AuIub 
Fostumius  Albinus,  who  was  an  object  of  ridiciue  to  the 
Hellenes  themselves  by  his  ofiensive  Hellenizine,  and  who 
even  manufactured  Greek  verses — ^when  this  Albinus  in 
the  preface  to  his  historical  treatise  pleaded  in  excuse  for 
his  aefective  Greek  that  he  was  by  biith  a  Boman — was  not 
the  question  quite  in  place,  whether  he  had  been  required 
by  competent  authority  to  meddle  with  things  which  he 
did  not  imderstand  ?  Were  the  trades  perhaps  of  the  pro- 
fessional translator  of  comedies  and  of  the  poet  celebrating 
heroes  for  bread  and  protection  more  honourable  two 
thousand  years  ago,  than  they  are  now  ?  Had  Gato  not 
reason  to  make  it  a  reproach  against  NobiHor,  that  he  took 

*  '^  As  to  these  Greeks,"  he  says  to  his  son  Marcus,  **  I  shall  tell  at  the 
proper  place,  what  I  came  to  learn  regarding  them  at  Athens ;  and  shall  show 
that  it  is  useful  to  look  into  their  writings,  but '  not  to  study  them  tho- 
TCUghly.  They  are  an  utterly  cor^pt  and  ungovemable  race — ^believe  me, 
this  is  true  as  an  oracle ;  if  that  people  bring  hither  its  culture,  it  will  ruin 
everything,  and  most  especially,  if  it  send  hither  its  physicians.  They  have 
ooDspired  to  despatch  all  barbarians  by  their  physicking,  nevertheless  they  get 
themselves  paid  for  it,  that  people  may  trust  them,  and  that  they  may  the 
more  easily  bring  us  to  ruin.  They  call  us  barbarians,  too,  and  indeed  revile 
IS  by  the  still  more  rulgar  name  of  Opicans.  I  interdict  thee,  therefore,  from 
all  dealings  with  the  practitioners  of  the  healing  art." 

Cato  in  his  seal  was  not  aware  that  the  name  of  Opicans,  which  had  in 
Latin  an  objectionable  sense,  was  in  Greek  quite  free  from  this,  and  that  the 
Greeks  had  in  the  most  innocent  way  come  to  designate  the  Italians  by  that 
tenn  (1.  140). 
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Enniufl — who,  we  may  add,  glorified  in  his  yerses    the 
Boman  jpoteiitates  without  respect  of  persons,  and  over- 
loaded Cato  himself  with  praise, — along  with  him  to  Am* 
bracia  as  the  celebrator  of  his  future  achievements  P    Had 
he  not  reason  to  revile  the  Greeks,  with  whom  he  had  be* 
come  acqaainted  in  Bome  and  Athens,  as  an  incorrigibly 
wretched  pack  p    This  opposition  to  the  culture  of  the  age 
and  the  Hellenism  of  the  oay  was  well  warranted ;  but  Cato 
was  by  no  means  chargeable  with  an  opposition  to  culture 
and  to  Hellenism  in  generaL     On  the  contrary  it  is  the 
highest  merit  of  the  national  party,  that  they  comprehended 
yery  clearly  the  necessity  of  creating  a  Latin  literature,  and 
of  bringing  the  stimuladng  influences  of  Hellenism  to  bear 
on  it ;  only  their  intention  was,  that  Latin  literature  should 
not  be  a  mere  copy  taken  ^m  the  Greek  and  intruded  on 
the  national  feelings  of  Bome,  but  should,  while  quickened  by 
Greek  influences,  oe  developed  in  a  manner  conformable  to 
Italian  nationality.    With  a  gifted  instinct,  which  attests 
not  so  much  the  sagacity  of  individuals  as  the  general  eleva^ 
tion  of  the  epoch,  they  perceived  that  in  the  case  of  Bome, 
owing  to  the  total  want  of  earlier  poetical  productiveness, 
history  fomished  the  only  materials  for  the  development  of 
a  distinctive  intellectual  life.    Bome  was,  what  Greece  was 
not,  a  state ;  and  the  mighty  consciousness  of  this  truth 
lay  at  the  root  both  of  the  bold  attempt  which  Neviua 
made  to  form  by  means  of  history  a  Roman  epos  and  a 
Boman  drama,  and  of  the  creation  of  Latin  prose  by  Cata 
It  is  true  that  the  endeavour  to  replace  the  gods  and  heroes 
of  legend  by  the  kings  and  consuls  of  Bome  resembles  the 
attempt  of  the  giants  to  storm  heaven  by  means  of  moun* 
tains  piled  one  above  another :  without  a  mythologic  world 
there  is  no  ancient  epos  and  no  ancient  drama,  and  poetry 
knows  no  substitutes.   With  greater  moderation  and  good 
sense  Cato  left  poetry  proper,  as  a  thin^  irremediably  lost, 
to  the  party  opposed  to  him ;  altnough  his  attempt  to  create 
a  didactic  poetiy  in  national  measure  after  the  model  of  the 
earlier  Boman  productions — ^the  Appianpoem  on  morals  and 
the  poem  on  agriculture — ^remains  signincant  and  deserving 
of  respect,  if  not  in  point  of  success,  vet  in  point  of  intention. 
Prose  aflbrded  him  a  more  favourable  field,  and  accordingly 
he  applied  the  whole  varied  power  and  energy  peculiar 
to  him  to  the  creation  of  a  prose  literature  in  his  native 
tongue.    This  eflbrt  was  all  uie  more  Boman  and  all  the 


^ 
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more  deserving  of  respect^  that  the  public  which  he  prima- 
rily addressed  was  the  family  circle,  and  that  in  such  an 
effort  he  stood  almost  alone  in  his  time.  Thus  arose  his 
<'  Origines/'  his  remarkable  state-speeches,  his  treatises  on 
special  branches  of  science.  They  are  certainly  pervaded 
by  a  national  spirit,  and  turn  on  national  su&jects;  but 
they  are  far  from  anti-Hellenic :  in  fact  they  originated 
essentially  under  Gk'eek  influence,  although  in  a  (Merent 
sense  from  that  in  which  the  writings  of  the  opposite  party  so 
originated.  The  idea  and  even  the  title  of^  nis  chief  work 
were  borrowed  from  the  Greek  **  foundation-histories  ^ 
(fcr/9£ic)*  The  same  is  true  of  his  oratorical  authorship ; 
he  ridiculed  Isocrates,  but  he  tried  to  learn  from  Thucydioes 
and  Demosthenes.  EUs  encyclop»dia  is  substantially  the 
result  of  his  study  of  Greek  literature.  Of  all  the  under* 
takings  of  that  active  and  patriotic  man  none  was  more 
fruitful  of  results  and  none  more  useful  to  his  country  than 
this  literary  activity,  little  esteemed  in  comparison  as  it? 
probably  was  by  himself.  He  found  numerous  and  worthy 
successors  in  rhetorical  and  scientific  authorship ;  and 
though  his  original  historical  treatise,  which  of  its  kind 
may  be  compared  vrith  the  Greek  logosraphy,  was  followed 
by  no  Herodotus  or  Thucydides,  yet  ne  was  the  means  of 
establishing  the  principle,  that  literary  occupation  in  con- 
nection with  the  useful  sciences  as  well  as  with  history  wa& 
not  merely  becoming  but  honourable  in  a  Eoman. 

Let  us  glance,  in  conclusion,  at  the  state  of  the  arts  of  Arehiteo- 
architecture,  sculpture,  and  painting.     So  far  as  concerns  ^^ 
the  former,  the  traces  of  growing  luxury  were  less  observable 
in  public  than  in  private  buildings.    It  was  not  till  towards 
the  close  of  this  period,  and  especially  from  the  time  of  the 
censorship  of  Cato  (570),  that  the  Eomans  be^an  in  the  case       u4. 
of  the  former  to  have  respect  to  public  convenience  as  well  to 
public  exigency ;  to  line  with  stone  the  basins  (laciis)  sup- 
plied from  the  aqueducts  (570)  ;  to  erect  colonnades  (575^  184.   179 
580^  ;  and  above  all  to  transfer  to  Some  the  Attic  court  and       174. 
business  halls — the  basiUooB  as  they  were  called.    The  first  of 
these  buildings,  somewhat  corresponding;  to  our  modern 
bazaars, — ^the  Porcian  or  silversmiths'  hall— was  erected  by 
Cato  in  570  alongside  of  the  senate-house ;  others  were  soon       184, 
associated  with  it^  till  gradually  along  the  sides  of  the  Forum 
the  private  shops  were  replaced  by  these  splendid  columnar 
halls.    Every-(uy  life,  however,  was  more  deeply  influenced 
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by  the  revolution  in  domestic  architecture  whicli  musty  at 
latest,  be  placed  in  this  period.  The  dwelling-room  (atrium)^ 
court  (cavum  cedium),  garden  and  garden  colonnade  {peri»* 
tylium)^  the  record-chamber  (tabUnim)^  chapel,  kitchen,  and 
bedrooms  were  by  deffrees  severallj  provided  for ;  and,  as  to 
the  internal  fittings,  the  column  began  to  be  applied  both  in 
the  court  and  in  the  dwelling-room  for  the  support  of  the 
open  roof  and  also  for  the  garden  colonnades :  throughout 
these  airangements  it  is  probable  that  Greek  models  were 
copied  or  at  any  rate  made  use  of.  Yet  the  materials  used 
in  building  remained  simple ;  *'  our  ancestors,'*  says  Yarro, 
**  dwelt  in  houses  of  bnck,  and  laid  merely  a  moderate 
foundation  of  hewn  stone  to  keep  away  damp.^' 
Plastic  art  Of  Boman  plastic  art  we  scarcely  encounter  any  other  trace 
and  paint*  than,  perhaps,  the  embossing  in  wax  of  the  images  of  anoes- 
^'  tors*  rainters  and  painting  are  mentioned  somewhat  more 

firequently.  Manius  Valerius  caused  the  yictory  which  he 
268.  obtained  over  the  Carthaginians  and  Hiero  in  491  off  Mes- 
Sana  (P.  86)  to  be  depicted  on  the  side  wall  of  the  senate- 
house — the  first  historical  frescoes  in  Bome,  which  were 
followed  by  many  of  similar  character,  and  which  were  in 
the  domain  of  the  arts  of  design  what  the  national  epos  and 
the  national  drama  became  not  much  later  in  the  domain  of 
poetry.  We  find  named  as  painters,  one  Theodotus  who, 
as  Neyius  scoffingly  said, 

Stdent  m  oeHa  eircumisctu$  Ugetibiu 
Lcares  ludmiia  penipinxit  bubuh ; 

Marcus  Pacuvius  of  Brundisium,  who  painted  in  the  temple 
of  Hercules  in  the  Forum  Boariiun — ^the  same  who,  when 
more  adyanced  in  life,  made  himself  a  name  as  an  editor  of 
Greek  tragedies ;  and  Marcus  Plautius  Lyco,  a  native  of  Asia 
Minor,  whose  beautiful  paintings  in  the  temple  of  Juno  at 
Ardea  procured  for  him  the  fireedom  of  that  city.*  But 
these  veiT  &cts  clearly  indicate,  not  only  that  the  exercise 
of  art  in  Borne  was  altogether  of  subordinate  importance  and 
more  of  a  manual  occupation  than  an  art,  but  also  that  it 

*  Plaatins  belongs  to  thli  or  to  the  beginning  of  the  following  period,  for 
the  inicription  on  his  pictare8(Plin.  J7.  N.  xxsr.  10, 115),  being  hexametriofJ, 
cannot  well  be  older  than  Ennios,  and  the  bettowal  of  the  dtiMnahip  of  Ardea 
must  hare  taken  place  before  the  Social  War  through  whi(^  Ardea  foft  ita  in* 
dependence. 
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fell,  probably  still  more  exclusiyely  than  poetiy,  into  the 
hands  of  Greeks  and  half  Greeks. 

On  the  other  hand  there  appeared  in  the  circles  of  the 
nobilitj  the  first  traces  of  the  tastes  subsequently  dis- 
played by  the  dilettante  and  the  collector.  They  amnired 
the  magnificence  of  the  Corinthian  and  Athenian  temples, 
and  regarded  with  contempt  the  old-fashioned  terra-cotta 
figures  on  the  roofs  of  those  of  Borne :  even  a  man  like 
Lucius  Paullus,  who  shared  the  feelings  of  Cato  rather  than 
of  Sdpio,  viewed  and  judged  the  Zeus  of  Phidias  with  the 
eye  oi  a  connoisseur.  The  custom  of  carrying  off  the 
treasures  of  art  from  the  conquered  Greek  cities  was  first 
introduced  on  a  large  scale  by  Marcus  Maroellus  after 
the  capture  of  Syracuse  (542).  The  practice  met  with  212. 
severe  reprobation  from  men  of  the  old  school  of  tvaining, 
and  the  stem  veteran  Quintus  Eabius,  for  instance,  on  the 
capture  of  Tarentum  (545)  gave  orders  that  the  statues  in  209* 
the  temples  should  not  be  touched,  but  that  the  Tarentines 
should  be  allowed  to  retain  their  indignant  gods.    Tet  the 

Eidering  of  temples  in  this  way  became  of  more  and  more 
uent  occurrence.     Titus  Flamininus  in  particular  (560)      194. 
Marcus  Fulvius  Nobilior  (567),  two  leading  champions       i87. 
of  Roman  Hellenism,  and  Lucius  Paullus  (587)  were  the      le?. 
means  of  filling  the  public  buildings  of  Home  with  the  mas- 
ter-pieces of  the  Greek  chisel.    In  taking  such  steps  the 
"Romans  had  a  dawning  consciousness  of  the  truth,  tnat  an 
interest  in  art  as  well  as  an  interest  in  poetry  formed  an 
essential  part  of  Hellenic  culture  or,  in  other  words,  of 
modem  civilization ;  but,  while  the  appropriation  of  Greek 
poetry  was  impossible  without  some  sort  of  poetical  activity, 
m  the  case  or  art  the  mere  beholding  and  procuring  of  its 

g reductions  seemed  to  suffice,  and  therefore,  while  a  native 
terature  was  formed  in  an  artificial  way  in  Rome,  no 
attempt  even  y[Ba  made  to  develop  a  native  o^. 
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CORRECTIONS. 


Pag«  10,  line  32,  for  00fiiiu6tum  read  conubiwru 
52,    „     2,  for  warfiu*  eand  read  wariaiie  aud. 
68,    ff  87,  for  natioiu  read  cities. 

128,  „   38, /or  citadel  rMK/ fort. 

129,  „     5,  for  ordres  read  orders. 

141.     To  the  second  marginal  heading  add  the  vord  CampaniA. 
154,  line   9,  for  Drnve  risad  Dyme. 
190,    „     8,  for  Alexandiian  read  Alexandrine. 
250, .  M  21,  for  could  not  be  aware  read  oould  not  but  be  sware 
273,    „   22,  for  smldsl  read  aniidst. 
346,    „     8,  delete  semicolon  after  goda. 
438,    „  25, /or  of  mid  with. 
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